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IDEOLOGY AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Jahangir Amuzegar 


less developed countries have been faced with two main paths to growth, 

championed by two rival ideologies. The "centralists" have stressed the im- 
portance of comprehensive planning, public ownership and enterprise, heavy indus- 
trialization, and a reliance on a strong and, if necessary, heavy-handed central 
authority. The “free marketeers,” on the other hand, have emphasized nearly the 
opposite: considerable economic freedom and initiative for individuals; private 
ownership and operation in all but a few "security-sensitive" economic activities ; 
development of a solid agricultural base; and a philosophical commitment to 
"democratic institutions" e.g. a multi-party political system. 

Although a direct causative relationship between ideology and economic growth 
is seldom explicitly suggested, the implications have been clear. A centralist thesis 
persistently correlates rapid growth with centralized authority (e.g. ‘“‘socialism’’) ; 
sluggish development, with free choice (e.g. "capitalism"). Thus, high postwar 
growth rates in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, compared to the modest 
rates in some Western democracies, are often cited as proof of “socialism’s” growth 
orientation as well as its suitability for rapid take-off. The “free-enterprisers,” in 
turn, have just as persistently pointed out the postwar economic “miracles” in 
Germany, Japan and other market-oriented countries (in comparison with frus- 
trating stagnation in some centralized economies) as dramatic evidence of the 
market’s triumph. 

This paper proposes to examine the “growth-through-ideology” thesis in the case 
of the Middle East, and to see how the major countries in this region have fared 
under different political régimes. For, in contrast to a large measure of physical, 
climatic and socio-economic similarities, significant variations can be found in the 
present political “ideology” among the region’s major countries. Egypt, Syria and 
Iraq are ideologically committed to what is broadly termed “Arab Socialism.” 
Lebanon and Saudi Arabia are philosophically on the other, ze. "capitalist," side. 


D THEIR SEARCH for rapid economic development in the postwar period, the 


A JAHANGIR ÁMUZEGAR is co-author of Iran: Economic Development under Dualistic Condi- 
tions. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971. 
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In between, Turkey has been called an "étatist" régime leaning toward free enter- 
prise, and Iran’s “positive nationalism” is labeled “private enterprise, assisted by 
the state." i i 

Arab socialism, as a political ideology, is a complex mélange of Islamic egali- 
tarianism, Eastern political tradition, modern social democracy, latter-day anti- 
colonialism, and a dash of socialist orthodoxy. The Islamic roots of Arab socialism 
are embedded in a basic national commitment to equality of opportunity, and a fair 
share of national wealth, for all. Its Eastern centralist character is rooted in a 
powerful, paternalistic, and avowedly benevolent government which serves as both 
the apex of nationhood and the arbiter of individual rights. A penchant for modern 
social democracy may be found in public guarantees of economic security and 
related welfare measures for all citizens. Anti-colonialism underlies hostility towards 
tied foreign aid and loans, suspicion of “multinational” private investments, and 
an inclination toward intense nationalism. Socialist orthodoxy is partly reflected in 
the advocacy of nationalization for the economy’s “commanding heights,” denuncia- 
tion of “monopoly capitalism,” and a search for freedom from all forms of “exploita- 
tion.” 

All three Arab socialist countries (with varying legal and constitutional nuances), 
are under a one-party rule. In all three, about half of the national product is 
under direct control of the state. The ownership, or effective control, of all large 
enterprises rests with the government, or workers as a group, or the “people” as a 
whole. All traditional public utilities (transportation, water and power, telecom- 
munications, etc.) are in state hands. Foreign trade is either a state monopoly or 
tightly controlled by the state. Private ownership and enterprise are allowed mainly 
in agriculture (both family owned and cooperatives),, small scale industry and 
handicrafts, retail trade, housing and routine services. Yet even these sectors are not 
totally free from government regulations. There are limitations on land ownership, 
and use of farm inputs (water, seeds and fertilizers). Industry, in varying measures, 
is affected by imports and raw material allocation. Retail prices, interest rates, wages 
and rents are subject to control Housing and many services are dependent »on 
government permits. Income distribution and private consumption are influenced 
by progressive taxes, induced saving, and a de facto “egalitarian” distribution of 
goods and services. 


Arab Capitalism 


Lebanon resembles a modern, “capitalistic,” private enterprise economy. A small 
and densely populated country, dependent on small scale and labor intensive agri- 


1. For the origin of Arab socialism see Gamal Abdel Nasser, "Arab Socialism,” in P. E. 
Sigmund, The Ideologies of the Developing Nations (New York: Praeger, 1965), Ch. 9; for an 
analytical treatment of the Turkish system see Osman Okyar, “The Concept of Etatism,” Eco- 
nomic Journal (March, 1965); for a description of Iran’s “positive nationalism” see HIM 
Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi, Mission for My Country (London: Hutchinson, 1961), Ch. 6. 
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culture, services, trade and tourism—(with industry accounting for no more than 
10 per cent of the labor force and 15 per cent of GNP), Lebanon has managed to 
remain relatively free from state intervention in its economy. Although in recent 
years the government has initiated and financed many development projects (in 
road building, port facilities, irrigation, etc.) and there is officially a Lebanese 
Ministry of Planning in charge of the national plan, the main thrust of the Lebanese 
economy has been primarily private. Even some public type utilities are privately 
owned and run. The government, by design or acquiescence, has maintained and 
supported a policy of business freedom, low taxes, low tariffs, low national debt, 
relatively stable prices, strong money and minimum restrictions on the inflow of 
capital and outflow of emigrants. The traditional make-up of the Lebanese business 
élite, a relatively lighter involvement in the Arab-Israeli conflict, and an urgent 
desire to remain a safe politico-economic haven in an uneasy region have also 
been instrumental in moving Lebanon toward the market and away from a more 
centralized régime. 

A similar philosophical orientation befits Saudi Arabia, although there the public 
sector’s share is markedly larger than Lebanon’s (and others) due to the oil-based 
nature of the economy. But even there, “people’s capitalism” is a better description 
of the situation than “state socialism.” With the notable exception of petroleum 
(which accounts for 55 per cent of GDP), a few oil-related industries, and certain 
manufacturing activities, planned by the government and financed by state oil 
revenues, all traditional economic activities are privately-owned and operated. The 
theocratic nature of the Saudi government based on Quranic strictures, and the 
devoutly religious make-up of its Islamic monarchy also place the Saudi Kingdom 
in the “non-socialist” camp. 


Public-Private Mixtures 


Turkish "étatism" and Iran's “positive nationalism" occupy a middle position 
between Arab socialism and Lebanese-Saudi Arabian "free enterprise." Both 
régimes contain some of the salient politico-economic features of their neighbors on 
both sides of the political spectrum. In both countries the basic approach is prag- 
matic, and policies are fairly flexible. Neither the republican-étatist régime in Turkey 
nor the monarchical-reformist régime in Iran is wedded to any set of partisan 
policies. Economic incentives and social justice considerations both play a part in 
resource allocation and income distribution. Both countries share with the private 
sector the chief responsibility for major developmental activities, recognizing the 
róle of private entrepreneurship as well as the need for private capital (domestic 
and foreign) in the process of capital formation and economic growth. And, yet, in 
both countries state economic activities are widespread, and many strategic re- 
sources and/or industries are publicly owned and operated in the public interest. 

The differences between the two countries' economic systems have to do mostly 
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with matters of national priorities and internal policies rather than basic philosophy 
or ideology. In both Turkey and Iran, the public sector is moderately large, al- 
though Iran’s share of public revenues in the GNP (equal to about 30 per cent 
and largely due to rising oil revenues accruing to the treasury) is somewhat 
larger than Turkey’s 24 per cent. In Iran, in addition to activities that are tradi- 
tionally reserved for public ownership and enterprise (e.g. PTT, RR, Radio and 
TV, etc.), some strategic resources such as petroleum, water, forests and minerals 
are nationalized. So are such industries as basic steel, munitions, tobacco, etc. 
Foreign trade is a statutory state monopoly, although in practice the bulk of 
external commerce is in private hands. In many other economic activities, (e.g. 
light consumer industries, agri-business, finance, insurance, etc.), state enterprises 
compete with private concerns, or are their partners. But the bulk of non-oil national 
product—in agriculture, industry, construction and housing, domestic and foreign 
trade, professions, and a portion of educational, health and transport services are 
private. Nearly half of the gross domestic capital formation is privately generated 
and put to work. Regulations of domestic economic activities, imports, foreign 
study and travel, remittances, and other individual economic choices are liberal. 
Incentives for private economic activities (credit facilities, tariff concessions, tax 
holidays, accelerated depreciation allowances, etc.) are strong. 

In Turkey all large scale enterprises in mining, transportation, trade, finance, 
energy and manufacturing (textile, steel, fertilizer, paper, cement and sugar) are 
publicly held. In industry, mining and power about 50 per cent of the annual value 
is supplied by the state. State ownership or control extends to banking and finance 
where two-thirds of financial assets of commercial banks and over 80 per cent of 
development banks' assets are under state control. Forests are state property. The 
public sector, in addition to owning and running conventional public utilities, is 
also the main instrument of economic development. Nevertheless, the private sector 
is the larger contributor to the national product. Agriculture, for example, which 
accounts for about 33 per cent of GNP, 70 per cent of the actively engaged popula- 
tion, and nearly 90 per cent of exports, remains essentially private, and mostly small 
scale. Half of all industrial undertakings, a sizeable portion of commercial banking, 
and the bulk of housing, trade, and services are also privately held and run. 

Altogether, in terms of "attitudes and intentions" toward private enterprise 
Turkey stands closer to Iran, and to the right of the Arab socialists. But Iran has 
been singularly proud of its socio-economic reforms, particularly in land ownership 
and tenure for peasant cultivators, profit-sharing schemes for urban workers, health 
and education programs for the rural population, and other welfare measures. 


Performance Record 


Against the backdrop of these socio-political similarities and differences, the 
actual growth performance of the seven countries under consideration in recent 
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years (taking into account the largely tentative and indicative nature of GNP esti- 
mates) can now be briefly examined and compared.” In the 1960-1970 period, ac- 
- cording to a number of estimates, Saudi Arabia and Iran were at the top of the 
list with an average annual growth (at constant prices) of 9.7 per cent and 8.3 per 
cent respectively. Egypt, on the other hand, remained at the bottom, with 4.2 per 
cent. Syria, Iraq and Turkey experienced average rates of 6 per cent to 6.5 per cent. 
And Lebanon occupied a middle position with a rate of 4.5 per cent to 5 per cent.? 

Compared to global averages for both the developed (4.3%) and the developing 
countries (5.6%) in the same period, Iran and Saudi Arabia thus had an impres- 
sive and enviable growth record. The rates for Turkey, Iraq and Syria were highly 
respectable. And annual increases in GNP for Lebanon and Egypt ranged from 
modest to fair (while still better than the rates for perhaps half of the countries in 
the developing world). From the standpoint of ideological comparison, however, 
the intraregional differences in growth rates appear to be neutral. With “socialist” 
Egypt at the bottom of the growth pole, and “conservative” Saudi Arabia at the top, 
an almost opposite relationship can be established between “socialism” and rapid 
growth. At the same time, the respectable rate of 6 per cent for “socialist” Iraq and 
Syria, and the modest rate of 4.5 per cent for "capitalist" Lebanon seem to support 
(or at least not to challenge) the “follow-the-West-and-be-damned” dictum. But the 
argument does not end here. 

Curiously enough, both camps may point to the same "exogenous" factor respon- 
sible for tipping the balance in the other camp's favor (and one's own disfavor). 
That is, the "centralists" may attribute Saudi Arabia's eye-catching growth to its 
vast oil revenues as against Egypt's lack of such bounty. The “free marketeers,” in 
turn, may point to Iraq's favorable growth position (compared to Lebanon's) as 
mainly a result of vast petroleum incomes, and largely unrelated to internal efforts 
or domestic political ideology. 

No doubt, the oil revenues accruing to some of the countries in the region have 
played a crucial róle in their economic development. These revenues, also, until re- 
cently, and for the most part, have been the result of foreign investments, foreign 
operations, and sales in foreign markets. To some observers, they have been mini- 
mally related to domestic efforts ; that is, they have involved no immediate sacrifices 
by present generations, and no burdensome task on the part of their governments. 
(An unfriendly critic calls them “money-bags” handed free of charge to the Middle 


2. It should be noted at the outset that growth is only one of many socio-economic objectives 
which a nation may follow. It has no transcendental priority over other goals. Sometimes, higher 
growth rates may help attain other objectives as well. But the impetus is neither necessary nor 
sufficient. That is, countries with higher expansion rates may not be equally successful in achiev- 
ing other, and perhaps more important, ends. And, a given growth rate, without other socio- 
economic (and obviously political) considerations can be neither a plus nor a minus for a given 
national value system or ideology. 

3. See Agency for International Development, Gross National Product, Growth Rates and 
Trend Data, May 1972; and World Bank, Trends in Developing Countries (Washington, 1973). 
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East governments.) The implication of these observations is that an ideologically 
oriented comparison of growth rates should disallow the influences of any such 
"exogenous" factors. 

But the exclusion of oil "influences" is neither easily justifiable, nor very con- 
clusive. And the reasons are fairly evident. First of all, the difference between petro- 
leum revenues as a “gift of God" to some countries and similar "gifts" to others is 
hard to ascertain and evaluate. Furthermore, the direct effects of oil operations 
(i.e. backward and forward linkages) and their indirect influences (i.e. fiscal and 
multiplier effects) so permeate the domestic economy as to make it practically im- 
possible to distinguish the oil-related from non-oil-related growth. And, interestingly 
enough, even if, by any stretch of the argument, sufficient justification could be mus- 
tered in favor of treating oil incomes as sui generis, the main issue would still remain 
unanswered. That is, the exclusion of oil-producing countries from the regional com- 
parison would not produce any clearer picture. 

Taken at face value, the growth figures for the "oilless" nations would still offer 
no conclusive evidence in favor of, or against, a positive relationship between ideol- 
ogy and rapid economic growth. The centralists may still point to the fairly respect- 
able rate of over six per cent a year for Turkey (representing a more “centralized” 
economic system) compared to the lower Lebanese rate of 4.5 to five per cent as an 
indication of the market's inability to generate sufficient growth. And the "free enter- 
prisers" can, in their turn, cite the higher Lebanese rate compared to Egypt's as 
a proof of "capitalist" vitality and "socialist" inefficiency. The question likely to 
arise would be: Can any ideological link be detected from the Middle East growth 
experience ? 


A Possible Link? 


In general, any positive correlation, or possible link, between political ideology 
and economic development must, in the last analysis, be based on the ability of a 
given politico-economic system (a) to reinforce the factors conducive to growth, 
(b) to serve as a deterrent to factors that are growth-inhibiting, or (c) both.. 

While economists do not always agree on the reasons for differences in national 
growth rates, there is sufficient agreement among them on the factors that are more 
or less relevant to growth or stagnation. In broad qualitative terms, five factors may 
be considered conducive to economic development: (1) ample supply of natural and 
human resources; (2) advanced technical know-how or willingness to adopt new 


4. It could be argued, for example, that substantial amounts of foreign assistance to Turkey 
and Egypt from various external sources, remittances sent home by several hundred thousand 
Turkish workers in Europe, Lebanese receipts from tourism, and Saudi Arabia's income from 
the Hajj should all be considered as some kind of “windfall” gains to their national economy 
and, at least partially, unrelated to domestic efforts. 
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technology ; (3) wise use of resources (i.e. full employment and efficiency); (4) a 
favorable socio-cultural value system (e.g. dignity of labor, work ethics, a sense of 
national purpose, will to progress, etc.), and (5) socio-political stability (i.e. ab- 
sence of internal strife or external conflicts). 

By contrast, five factors may be regarded as growth impediments: (1) paucity 
and low quality of natural resources or their inefficient use; (2) wide gaps between 
educational programs and national economic needs; (3) inordinately high propen- 
sity for conspicuous consumption, or for leisure; (4) market imperfections and 
existence of supply bottlenecks, and (5) uncertainties about political future of the 
economy and/or inadequate incentives for investment. 

There are also many “residual” factors such as: (1) external influences beyond 
national control (e.g. good weather vs. droughts or flood; or rising foreign demand 
for domestic product vs. emergence of substitutes for traditional exports, etc.) ; and 
(2) foreign aid and capital inflow vs. foreign debts, reparation payments, etc. 

While almost none of these factors is perhaps totally immune from long term ef- 
fects of a politico-economic value system, the short term influences of ideology on 
them are limited. It is indeed difficult to see how a political philosophy, for example, 
can alter such factors as the resource base, the state of technology, business tradi- 
tions and cultural values in a short span of a few years. In the short run, a given 
political ideology can possibly (1) help (or hinder) efficient use of national re- 
sources ; (2) promote (or upset) political stability, and (3) increase (or decrease) 
net transfer of real resources. 

Now, if there is evidence in other parts of the world that any of these three 
growth-related factors are more likely to materialize under one political ideology 
than under another, the Middle East experience fails to provide it. It fails to sub- 
stantiate either the overriding growth significance of the so-called “socialist” tech- 
niques (t.e. planning and nationalization) or the overriding superiority of the free 
market mechanism, in ensuring the most efficient utilization of resources. Case after 
case in the countries of the region has shown that neither national planning by itself, 
nor nationalization in a wholesale fashion, is the key to more efficient resource 
utilization® (although they may be advocated and adopted for other reasons). Nor 
has there been proof that the market, imperfect as it is in the real world, will ensure 
economic efficiency (although it may involve other social desiderata). 

The effects of ideology on the other two growth-generating factors—political sta- 
bility and the transfer of resources—are even harder to ascertain and evaluate. As 
regards political stability, the Mideast record shows that internal social harmony 


5. In fact, some evaluative accounts of the Mideast’s postwar economic developments are 
highly critical of these techniques. See, c.g. Bent Hansen, “Economic Development of Egypt," 
in C. A. Cooper and S. S. Alexander, Economic Development and Population Growth in the 
Middle East (New York: American Elsevier, 1972), Ch. 2, and his "Economic Development of 
Syria," Ch. 7. See also Ibrahim I. Poroy, "Planning with a Large Public Sector: Turkey 
(1963-1967),” International Journal of Middle East Studies, July 1972, p. 358. 
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and intra-regional peace have been disrupted in most countries of the region with 
different degrees of severity and frequency—but with no significant correlation to a 
particular ideological affinity. As to the resource transfer, almost all countries under 
discussion have received sizeable external assistance. But, again, ideology does not 
seem to have played a major róle in the process as the donor-recipient partners have 
not always been of the same ideological stripes. Nor has any recipient, on account of 
its ideology alone, been more significantly successful in attracting untied foreign aid 
and loans from like-minded donors. 


Peace and Pragmatism: Some Plausible Clues 


In contrast to the difficulties of detecting a link between ideology and growth from 
the Middle Eastern experience, one is struck by the close correlation which national 
differences in growth rate seem to bear with domestic economic structures and 
policies—irrespective of ideological identification or involvement. Thus, Egypt’s 
relatively low growth rate, for example, can be held directly responsible to the pre- 
ponderance of its growth-inhibiting factors compared with those conducive to 
growth. Although Egypt has enjoyed relatively good industrial and technical exper- 
tise, large sterling balances accumulated during World War II, and sizeable amount 
of foreign aid from the Arab countries as well as the United States and the Soviet 
Union, these favorable factors have been more than offset by a modest resource 
base, a relatively small labor force out of a large and rapidly increasing population, 
extensive underemployment, heavy defense outlays, cold and hot wars with Israel, 
and the loss of revenues from the Suez Canal. 

Iran’s high growth rate, in turn, is easily traceable to its net favorable assets. 
Sizeable incomes from oil, a resilient and eager-to-learn people, unused natural re- 
sources, a confident private sector, and far-reaching socio-economic reforms have 
sufficiently overshadowed such growth-inhibiting elements as a small industrial base, 
population pressures, shortages of skills, newness of advanced technology, bad 
weather, etc. Lebanon gets relatively good marks for its enterprising, educated and 
mobile people, favorable socio-cultural climate for development, inflow of Arab cap-. 
ital, and its attractive natural environment. Small size, population density, paucity 
of resources, the free-wheeling of some private entrepreneurs, and uncertainties con- 
nected with the Arab-Israeli conflict may have been the most important negative and 
offsetting factors. Turkey’s relatively good agricultural base (in part compensating 
for lack of much oil), a larger and better trained labor force, association with the 
Common Market, enormous foreign aid (and remittances from its workers abroad), 
and a determined will to progress have compensated for such negative elements as 
inadequate exchange earnings, stubborn unemployment, heavy defense commit- 
ments, and a few natural setbacks. And so on for other countries. 

While all of these positive and negative factors must have played a part in helping, 
or hindering, economic growth in each individual country—independent of political 
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ideology—the region's development matrix seems to indicate a specially close cor- 
relation between faster growth and two specific factors: (1) sustained political sta- 
bility, and (2) pragmatism in internal socio-economic policies. The highest growth 
rates in the region (allowance given to extreme fortuities) have been achieved in 
countries where (1) internal social frictions and external political conflicts have 
been minimal, and (2) domestic socio-economic policies have been tailored to fit 
national requirements—relatively free from ideological constraints. Iran and Turkey 
provide two cases in point. Under a political leadership that has marched frequently 
ahead of inescapable events, Iran has been able to maintain a high degree of political 
stability and domestic social accord within its borders, thus ensuring its sustained 
economic growth. The wide latitude given to economic freedoms, a pragmatic course 
followed between laissez-faire and top-heavy bureaucracy, political savvy, and the 
wise use of exchange earnings—according to a seasoned observer—have been the 
most effective elements in the process of Iran's successful development.* This has 
been to a large extent also true of Turkey which, despite many handicaps, has shown 
a remarkable growth rate for a non-oil producing country. 

In summary, if there is any correlation between doctrinaire political ideologies 
and economic growth, the Middle East experience fails to demonstrate it in any con- 
vincing manner. National political ideologies may have had significant influences in 
other aspects of the Middle East economies but apparently not much impact on 
growth. The region's success stories during the 1960-70 period seem to point out 
the greater wisdom and rationality of pragmatic policies. The one lesson that may 
be learned from the Middle East experience is that economic growth defies stereo- 
typed solutions. 


6. See Howard S. Ellis, Private Enterprise and Socialism in the Middle East (Washington: 
American Enterprise Institute, 1970), pp. 63, 113. Iran's annual growth rate has become by far 
the highest in the region, reaching 14.2 per cent in real terms in 1972. 


"NEW" PAKISTAN’S CONSTITUTION, 1973 


G. W. Choudhury 


e unending. Constitution making in Pakistan began as soon as the country 

got its independence in 1947; the process was started by the founder of 
Pakistan, Qaid-i-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah himself, who became the President 
of the first Constituent Assembly in August 1947. The last President of undivided 
Pakistan, General Yahya Khan, was reported to be ready to announce a constitution 
for a united Pakistan just a few hours before the fall of Dacca to the Indian army 
on December 16, 1971. The turbulent political history of Pakistan during its two 
decades of existence has been significantly noted for acute and constant tensions 
and deadlocks over this process. The country had already had three constitutions, 
two periods of martial law and numerous constitutional drafts before its dismem- 
berment.! Once Pakistan's elder statesman, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, 
lamented: “The problem of a constitution has become a nightmare for Pakistan 
—something that is blocking everything of a positive character and giving rise to 
the worst form of political rivalry and political jobbery."? Ultimately it was the 
failure of Pakistan to provide a constitution wherein the people of two geographi- 
cally separated parts or "wings," as they were termed, could live together as 
equal partners in a federal or even a confederal arrangement, which led to its 
tragic dismemberment in December 1971. 

It was expected that after the separation of its eastern part (Bangladesh), 
“New” Pakistan should have no special difficulties or problems in framing a 
constitution. But, unlike Bangladesh Pakistan's constitution making in 1972-73 
was a complicated task and marked by several acute clashes between the govern- 
ment and the opposition parties both inside and outside the Constituent Assembly. 
The old and complicated issues faced by constitution makers in Pakistan were 
revived: the relationship between the state and religion, i.e. controversy over 
details of an "Islamic Constitution"; distribution of powers between the center 
and the provinces; the kind of executive suitable for Pakistan—all these old issues 
generated lengthy and heated debates in the country even after its dismemberment, 


pz search for a stable constitution or a viable political order seems to 
b 


1. For details see my Constitutional Development in Pakistan (2nd Edition, London, 1970). 
2. Pakistan Observer (Dacca), August 30, 1955. 
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when unity in truncated Pakistan was vital for its survival. The controversy over 
an "Islamic State”—an issue which has a lengthy record behind it?—took a dramatic 
turn when the "secular oriented" Bengalis were no longer present in the Con- 
stituent Assembly and the orthodox elements in the western part of the country, 
though defeated in the general elections of 1970, gathered together to put up a 
brave fight to preserve cherished Islamic values and traditions. The defeat by 
the Indians and the consequent sense of national humiliation seemed to have given 
a fresh vigor to the forces of Islamic tradition in New Pakistan. Rightist groups 
were anxious to “protect” properly “the land of the pure" (Pakistan) by ensuring 
adequate Islamic provisions in the constitution. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, who became 
both the President of the country and of the Constituent Assembly was, however, 
not enthusiastic about rigid Islamic provisions. He did not look with favor on 
proposals put forward by the representatives of the tribal groups in North West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan for revival of old Islamic custom such as cutting 
off the hands of a thief or putting women behind the burka (veil). Neither could 
Bhutto, with his vague slogan of "Islamic Socialism," ignore rightist elements, 
particularly at a time when his party had no majority in these two turbulent 
provinces of Pakistan. Political agitation and turbulence were rife in those provinces, 
so the old issue of state vs. religion was given again serious thought and attention. 
Finally, Mr. Bhutto did the same as his predecessors—establish a series of 
"Islamic provisions" in the constitution with no or little practical meaning. The 
Islamic provisions in Mr. Bhutto's constitution have hardly anything new to add 
to those in the constitutions of 1956 and in Ayub Khan's constitution of 1962. 
The identification with Islam begins, as in the two previous constitutions, with the 
preamble: "Whereas the sovereignty over the entire universe belongs to Almighty 
Allah alone and the authority to be exercised by the people of Pakistan within 
the limits prescribed by Him is a sacred trust." Reference to "the sovereignty of 
Allah" was made in the two previous constitutions but in order to avoid such 
complicated questions such as how to determine “limits prescribed" by God, Ayub’s 
constitution made the text much simpler. The other parts of the preamble are more 
or less replicas of earlier versions of 1956 and 1962.* 

The Islamic provisions of the constitution are detailed in part IX of the con- 
stitution. The most important of these is Article 227—comparable to Article 198 
of 1956 and Article 198 of 1962—which lays down: "All existing laws shall be 
brought in conformity with the injunctions of Islam as laid down in the Holy 
Quran and Sunnah. .. . and no law shall be enacted which is repugnant to injunc- 
tions of Islam." While such a provision appears to have far-reaching implications 


3. See Binder, Leonard, Religion and Politics in Pakistan (Berkeley, 1961) and Rosenthal, 
Erwin I. J., Islam in the Modern National State (Cambridge, England, 1965). 

4. See the preamble to The Constitution of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan (passed by the 
National Assembly of Pakistan on April 10, 1973), Karachi: Pakistan Publications, 1973. 
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and might be expected to engender radical reforms in legal and social systems in 
Pakistan in pursuance thereof, Pakistan has long been accustomed in actual 
practice to such high sounding constitutional phrases without any change either in 
its legal system or in socio-religious spheres. This has been made possible by the 
elaborate and complicated procedure provided in the constitution itself to give effect 
to the great implications of such an article. Subsequent sub-clauses of the Article 
227, as in the case of the two previous constitutions, are aimed at watering down 
any radical changes, if any at all. When Ayub framed his constitution in 1962, 
he had a much simpler and perhaps more honest version of this highly contro- 
versial article but Ayub was soon forced to introduce amendments to camouflage 
the real issue by providing all sorts of high sounding phrases with no practical 
meaning. Mr. Bhutto has followed the same path to satisfy the orthodox. 

There is again provision for an Islamic Council, borrowed from Ayub's con- 
stitution; the Council is another showpiece for public consumption, with no real 
power except an advisory role vis-à-vis the legislatures, which may or may not 
accept its advice; the legislatures, both central and provincial can act in the public 
interest, without waiting for the advice of the Council—exactly similar were the 
provisions in Ayub's constitution and nobody during the Ayub era even bothered 
to examine the róle or the functions of "The Islamic Council." The fate of Mr. 
Bhutto's "Islamic Council" is bound to be similar but it will satisfy the public 
demand for an "Islamic State" just as Ayub's satisfied the same demand. 

There was a more useful body in earlier constitutions—The Islamic Research 
Institute. The Research Institute was, at least, engaged in a large-scale program 
of study and research under reputed scholars like Dr. I. H. Qureshi or Dr. 
Fazlur Rahman. If Islamic ideology is to be a potent factor in the development of 
a better society in Pakistan, there is great need for its proper understanding and 
appreciation. The Constitutional Commission of 1960-61 recommended the estab- 
lishment of an institution to do proper research on Islam which would help in 
reconstituting the society on a truly Islamic basis, rather than empty and deceptive 
clauses.? 

Apart from Part IX of the constitution which is devoted specifically to "Islamic 
provisions" there are articles and clauses in the constitution which may also be so 
described. Thus, the President. of Pakistan must be “a Muslim" (Article 41(2)). 
This qualification for the President, which raised great controversy and was 
resented by non-Muslim minority groups, notably the Hindus of East Pakistan 
(Bangladesh), has been retained in all constitutional drafts and documents; it is, 
in a sense, unnecessary because the great bulk of the population is Muslim, 
particularly after the secession of East Pakistan, but its retention has been 
found necessary to satisfy public demand for an Islamic State. Then there are 


5. See the Report of the Constitution Commission 1961, Government of Pakistan, Karachi. 
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“principles of policy" which lay emphasis on the Islamic character of the constitu- 
tion: “Steps shall be taken to enable the Muslims in Pakistan, individually and 
collectively, to order their lives in accordance with the fundamental principles 
and basic concepts of Islam. . . ." There are many other similar references to 
Islamic ideology. "Principles of policy" are, however, not enforceable in a law 
court; they may serve as a guide to the state authorities if they care to accept 
guidance. So the framers of the new constitution, like their predecessors in 1956 
and 1962, are generous in making proclamations of Islamic ideology in the “prin- 
ciples of policy" without risk or difficulty. 

One of the main objectives of Pakistan's foreign policy has always ms to 
foster closer ties, political, diplomatic, cultural, economic and in some cases even 
military, with other Muslim countries. This aspect of Pakistan's foreign policy, 
which has deep-rooted links in its culture and to its history, has been given 
expression in the new constitution just as it was in the earlier ones. Article 40 
of the new constitution says “The State shall endeavour to preserve and strengthen 
fraternal relations among the Muslim countries based on Islamic unity. . . ." 
Greater emphasis has been given ón promoting unity among the Muslim countries 
under this constitution than in any of the previous ones. "New" Pakistan needs 
now more than ever the help and support of Muslim countries. Incidentally, it was 
during the crisis on Bangladesh and the Indo-Pakistan war of 1971 that Pakistan 
got unqualified support, moral, diplomatic and material from her "brotherly Muslim 
countries." The closer ties were dramatized by Mr. Bhutto's "journey of renais- 
sance" to twenty countries of the Middle East and Africa "to thank them for the 
support extended by them to Pakistan during the critical days of 1971" in early 
1972.9 Pakistan's most significant links with Iran are, however, based not on 
Islamic ideology but on the realpolitik prevailing in South Asia and the Persian 
Gulf, particularly in the context of recent Soviet expansionist designs seemingly 
in accordance with the traditional Russian interest "in the general direction of 
the Persian Gulf." 

Article I of the new constitution designates Pakistan “an Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan” as was the case with the 1956 constitution. Ayub, at first, omitted any 
reference to Islam in nomenclature of the Republic but soon he was forced to 
introduce an amendment in his constitution and he redesignated Pakistan as an 
“Tslamic Republic.” 

Under the new constitution “Islam shall be the State religion of Pakistan” 
(Article 2): This is new, as in none of the previous constitutions was Islam made 
the “State religion.” The significance and implications of this are yet to be seen. 


6. Z. A. Bhutto, Journey of Renaissance, Karachi: Pakistan Publications, 1972. 
7. J. C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East, Vol. II, Princeton, 1956, pp. 
229-30. 
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Parliamentary System 


The relationship between the executive and legislature has been a complicating 
factor in constitution making. Pakistan began its political career under a parliamen- 
tary system modelled on the Westminster variety. But the parliamentary system in 
Pakistan was soon converted into a “viceregal” system—the real powers were 
exercised by a small élite composed of the top civil servants and subsequently of 
army generals.8 The viceregel system was given formal constitutional sanctity in 
Ayub’s constitution of 1962. Mr. Bhutto’s preferences for a viceregal system or 
“presidential dictatorship” are well known. When Ayub was engaged in framing 
his constitution, he appointed a Constitution Commission in 1960 headed by a 
former Chief Justice of Pakistan, the late Justice Mohammed Shahabuddin, a man 
of highest integrity. Ayub, however, was put into an embarrassing situation when 
his self-appointed Constitution Commission recommended a genuine presidential 
system and not the one which Ayub had in his mind. Ayub thereupon appointed 
a Committee of his Cabinet to give final shape to his constitution. The committee 
was headed by his Foreign Minister Manzoor Qader and, significantly, not by his 
Law Minister, a Bengali, the late Justice Mohammed Ibrahim. The Report of this 
Cabinet Committee is still unpublished, but this writer had the opportunity of 
reading its contents while he was a member of the Pakistan Cabinet in 1969-70 
and may vouch that Manzoor Qader and Bhutto were the real architects of the 
anti-democratic provisions in the constitution of 1962. Though the Report has 
never been published, the people are not unaware of Bhutto’s róle. Justice Ibrahim 
disclosed the story to many including the present writer, who substantiated 
Ibrahim’s account by reading the Report itself. 

When Bhutto succeeded Yahya Khan, he chose to remain as the “Chief 
Martial Law Administrator"—the first "civilian" Martial Law Administrator in 
Pakistan. Then, in the interim constitution which was adopted soon after the 
emergence of Bangladesh, Bhutto became the President, Prime Minister and 
President of the Constituent Assembly. His political opponents, particularly the 
chief of the National Awami Party, Wali Khan, accused him of having “dictatorial 
powers.” Mr. Bhutto, according to Wali, wanted both the “21-gun salute" and 
the “powers of a Prime Minister.”® Though there was an accord between Mr. 
Bhutto’s ruling party and opposition groups on the new constitution in October 
1972, acute differences soon arose over two issues: powers of the Prime Minister 
and the quantum of regional autonomy to be given to the federating units. There 
were violent clashes between the ruling and opposition groups on March 23, 1973, 


8. See my Democracy in Pakistan (Dacca and Vancouver, 1963). 
9. See “Serious difficulties underlie third try at durable constitution” by Michael Hornsby in 
The Times, London, March 22, 1973. 
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which turned out to be “Pakistan Black Friday” when three weeks of tensions 
in the National Assembly over the making of the constitution spilled over into the 
streets of Rawalpindi.!? 

Mr. Bhutto wanted to modify the agreed parliamentary system by providing 
that a two-thirds majority would be needed to succeed in a no confidence motion 
against the Prime Minister with further requirements that his successor be named 
in the same motion. Bhutto's Law Minister, M. A. Kasuri, gave categorical 
assurances that the new constitution would provide an unqualified parliamentary 
system but Bhutto was not in a mood to fulfill his pledge to the opposition groups; 
this led to Kasuri's resignation from Bhutto’s Cabinet and boycotting of the 
Assembly by the opposition parties. Pakistan was drifting towards a constitutional 
crisis. Only two weeks before the adoption of the new constitution it was reported: 
"Amid increasing turmoil and an opposition boycott, President Z. A. Bhutto is 
facing his most serious political crisis since taking over this deeply troubled nation 
in December 1971." Subsequently Bhutto was successful in arriving at a com- 
promise over the modified version of the parliamentary system: a Prime Minister 
shall be elected by the votes of the majority of the total membership of the 
National Assembly (Article 91(3)) ; the real executive authority will be vested 
in the Prime Minister as the President "shall act on and in accordance with the 
advice of the Prime Minister and such advice shall be binding on him" (Article 
48(1)). The parliamentary system in Pakistan's new constitution differs in certain 
basic features from the Westminster model as it makes the advice of the Prime 
Minister binding by statutory provisions rather than relying on convention as in 
the British system, which has been copied in India, Ceylon and older members 
of the Commonwealth. As regards vote of no confidence against the Prime Minister, 
Pakistan's new system again differs from the Westminster formula by providing 
that a resolution for a vote of no confidence will not be passed unless it names the 
successor to the Prime Minister (Article 96(2)) and the bill must be passed by 
“a majority of the total membership of the National Assembly" and, more signifi- 
cantly, the vote of a member belonging to one political party shall be disregarded 
if the majority of the party does not support the vote of no confidence. Thus, 
there shall be no scope for any "dissenting or rebel group" inside the ruling party 
of Mr. Bhutto for the next ten years. (Article 96(5)). 

Bhutto seems to have provided all these safeguards against what he terms 
“political instability" which characterized Pakistan during the era of the parlia- 
mentary system in 1947-58. Ayub also provided a number of devices against politi- 
cal instability, but ultimately those safeguards were denounced as attempts to 
perpetuate personal rule. Bhutto's political opponents like Wali Khan and Air 


10. Far Eastern Economic Review, April 2, 1973. 
11. The New York Times, March 29, 1973. 
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Marshal (retired) Asghar Khan have already denounced these provisions as nothing 
but clever devices to continue Bhutto’s rule. Whether the quasi-parliamentary 
system provided under Bhutto’s constitution will have the same fate as Ayub’s 
quasi-presidential system is yet to be seen. Political happenings in ‘New’ Pakistan 
since Mr. Bhutto has come to power in 1971, however, could give little comfort 
to the friends of democracy in Pakistan. 


The Center-Provinces Relationship 


Of all the issues confronting the framers of the constitution in Pakistan, the most 
difficult and complicated one was the relationship between the central authority 
and the federating units. It was the most crucial issue in undivided Pakistan. 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the present Prime Minister of Bangladesh, presented a 
“six-point program” limiting the powers of the central authority to two items 
only: Defense and Foreign Affairs (excluding external economic relations) with 
no power over taxation or any control over the country’s fiscal, monetary or 
budgetary policies in 1966. It was nothing but a veiled scheme of secession, and 
the Pakistan government’s failure to make Mujib modify his extreme demands 
led to the tragic events of 1971. It was expected, after these, that demands for 
extreme regional autonomy would disappear. But unfortunately regional tensions 
and conflicts marred the constitution making process in Pakistan even after its 
dismemberment. There was fear of domination by the Punjabis, who account for 
more than 60 per cent of the “New” Pakistan’s population of 60 million. The 
Punjab was the most developed province in undivided Pakistan and still is, after 
the great events of 1971. The “wild West of Pakistan"—the two provinces, Balu- 
chistan and the North-West Frontier—are large in area but meager in population 
and economically underdeveloped. Like the Bengalis in undivided Pakistan, the 
Baluch and the Pathans are anxious to protect their interests by demanding re- 
gional autonomy. There are differences among the peoples, traditions, cultures 
and languages of the "New" Pakistan as there were in the old.!? 

A federal constitution attempts to reconcile the apparently irreconcilable claims 
of national sovereignty and state sovereignty. The problem becomes acute when 
there is great diversity and lack of homogeneity in the peoples constituting a fed- 
eral union. Many new countries of the Afro-Asian world, including India, "the 
most successful democracy in Asia" have similar, if not greater diversity. There 
is no reason why a genuine federal solution should not be successful in Pakistan. 
What is needed and what the previous central governments in Pakistan failed 
to generate in East Pakistan is a sense of confidence in the national government 
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and to give the peoples of smaller provinces—Baluchistan, North-West Frontier 
and Sind—adequate shares in the decision making process at the national level. 

The federal structure as provided under Bhutto’s constitution differs very little, 
if at all, from the one under Ayub’s constitution. There is only one group of sub- 
jects reserved to the federal government. All other matters, including residual 
powers, are left to the provinces. Such was the arrangement under Ayub’s con- 
stitution: there is a large degree of decentralization in legislative spheres but, in 
administrative and financial matters, the center’s hold over the provinces will con- 
tinue as in the previous political orders. The crux of the whole relationship between 
the center and the provinces in Pakistan today lies in the financial sphere. Fed- 
eralism implies an allocation not only of legislative powers but financial and ad- 
ministrative as well. Bhutto had genuine difficulties: regional aspirations had to 
be satisfied but the process of decentralization must not go so far as to provide 
opportunities for separatist tendencies to grow and flourish. Pakistan needs today 
a viable national government to combat the danger of disintegration. In the “wild- 
West” of Pakistan, there are, at present, internal turbulences which are alleged 
to have help from “outside sources.” The seizure of the Russian arms smuggled 
through the Iraqi Embassy in Pakistan; the clandestine radio broadcasting from 
Baghdad on behalf of “greater Baluchistan,” Afghanistan’s recent coup and the 
new Afghan President’s threat to revive the old issue of “Pakhtunistan” are all 
indicative of Pakistan’s strong need for an effective authority at the center to deal 
with centrifugal forces. Unless taken care of in time and adequately, these forces 
may lead to disastrous consequences, as the emergence of Bangladesh has shown. 

The federal structure as provided in Parts V and VI of the constitution seems 
to be fair to both regional aspirations and national needs for security and stability. 
Much will depend how the system works in actual practice. The federal system 
in the previous constitutions failed in the task of national integration. The separa- 
tion of East Pakistan has removed the most serious regional challenge to emerging 
nationalism in Pakistan. There are still threats but with wise handling of economic 
and political issues there is no reason why a federal solution should again prove 
a failure in Pakistan. An eclipse of democracy and the rise of a powerful elite, 
not responsive to popular control, were the basic factors for the failure of earlier 
systems. Bhutto’s political order is, in theory, democratic but some of his actions 
since he took over power, stich as arbitrary dismissal of the two provincial gov- 
ernors in Baluchistan and North-West Frontier provinces and replacement of 
provincial cabinets in those two provinces by his own party men through seemingly 
unconstitutional measures, bode ill for future stability and national integration 
of the new Pakistan. The abiding forces of Islam and the fear of Indian aggres- 
sion are there and it only needs constructive leadership to forge national unity in 
the country. Pakistan’s further fragmentation will have far reaching consequences 
on the peace and stability in strategically important areas not very far from the 
southern boundaries of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union, at present, seems 
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to be pushing hard with the Asian Collective Security system; Iran and Pakistan 
constitute two major obstacles in the Soviet expansionist designs. 

Before we conclude our discussion on Pakistan’s new political order and its 
prospects, we may refer to two significant provisions of the constitution: one re- 
lates to the dangers of “abrogation of constitution.” Twice the constitution was 
abrogated in Pakistan: in 1958 by Ayub Khan and in 1969 by Yahya Khan. 
Bhutto seems to be aware of threats from what he terms “Bonapartic influence” 
in the Pakistan army. The armed forces of Pakistan, particularly its younger and 
dedicated officers, seem to have concern over Mr. Bhutto’s lack of political integ- 
rity and a credibility gap between his words and performances. He had already 
resorted to purging the army on personal rather than any genuine grounds. His 
constitution provides elaborate provisions against “high treason” if. anybody tries 
to abrogate the constitution. But a successful coup, if it occurs, will make the 
whole constitution including the Article 6 on high treason for abrogation of the 
constitution meaningless. The article, therefore, seems to be of dubious utility ; 
it only reflects Mr. Bhutto's personal anxieties for power. 

The second significant clause in the constitution is with regard to "province of 
East Pakistan" (now Bangladesh); the constitution lays down that it "shall be 
appropriately amended so as to enable the people of East Pakistan, as and when 
foreign aggression in that province and its effect are eliminated, to be represented 
in the affairs of the federation." It again illustrates the wide gap between Mr. 
Bhutto's profession and practice. Mr. Bhutto, according to many, played a sig- 
nificant róle in the split of the country and he is, more than anybody else in 
Pakistan, ready to recognize Bangladesh and forget the past; he has already got 
a resolution passed by his National Assembly to enable him to grant recognition 
to Bangladesh; this may be his honest conviction and a proper step in accordance 
with the realities in the subcontinent but, if so, there is no need for such a pro- 
vision in the constitution for public consumption only. 


THE EBB AND FLOW OF THE ARMENIAN 
MINORITY IN THE ARAB MIDDLE EAST 


Richard G. Hovannisian 


the advantages and endure the hardships of a minority that consciously 

does all within its resources to perpetuate its distinctive ethnoreligious char- 
acteristics and to remain generally aloof from the dominant cultures of the region. 
Until recently many second and even third generation Armenians could speak only 
a crude colloquial Arabic, thus tending to identify this Christian people as an ele- 
ment whose linguistic and cultural self-preservation took firm precedence over the 
practicability of blending into the basic fabric of the host state. Yet the intentional 
detachment in no way engendered disloyalty or precluded substantial contributions 
to the wellbeing of the adopted lands. It has nonetheless become clear to Armenians 
that they can no longer afford to disregard attaining a native knowledge of the 
Arabic language or to look from without on fundamental issues affecting the Arab 
world. The subtle weapon of keeping Armenians apart by instilling in them a sense 
of cultural superiority vis-à-vis the Arab must find positive substitutes that are 
responsive to the needs of a community seriously threatened by chronic turmoil and 
fluidity in the Middle East. 

Although the Armenian presence in Arab domains has been uninterrupted since 
Umayyad times, the massive influx of the twentieth century was unprecedented both 
in scope and in character. Those Armenians who survived the systematic massacres 
and deportations organized by the Turkish government in World War I concen- 
trated either in Transcaucasia or in the-Arab provinces south of -the historic 
Armenian highlands. The eastern Anatolian plains and plateaus were thus denuded 
of their earliest and most productive element. Many of the deportees suffered a cruel 
fate at the hands of certain Bedouin tribes in the Syrian desert, but most were ac- 
corded sympathetic asylum by the Arab peoples, who had themselves endured four 
centuries of Ottoman domination. Moreover, when the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers, nations that had made solemn pledges regarding the restoration of a separate 
Armenian state and recompense for the horrendous losses, abandoned this intent 
after the war and even created barriers to immigration, Arab spokesmen raised little 
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objection to the Armenian inrush. By 1925, well over 200,000 exiles had been re- 
ceived into the Arab lands under French or British mandate: 100,000 in Syria (aug- 
mented in 1938-39 when France ceded the sanjaq of Alexandretta to Turkey) ; 50,000 
in the enlarged province of the Lebanon ; 25,000 in Mesopotamian towns and refugee 
camps; 10,000 in Palestine and Transjordan, and 40,000 in Egypt.t 

Abiding under different mandatory powers and political systems, the Armenians 
nonetheless shared similar experiences, starting with the humiliating conditions in 
crowded camps or shanty towns on the fringes of large cities. As if in defiance of 
the Turkish attempt to wipe away the Armenian, each community revealed a vibrant 
nationalism of hitherto unknown proportions. The knowledge that self-perpetuation 
would now require much more than a passive life style brought forth, even in the 
midst of personal poverty, scores of churches, schools and youth-oriented associa- 
tions. Applying a native skill that had been refined through centuries of adversity, 
the craftsmen and merchants pressed into the hearts of the bazaars and markets 
while at the same time creating separate shopping districts in their own Armenian 
quarters. The youth entered schools of higher learning in large numbers, preparing 
for professions that could be practiced anywhere should conditions in the Arab 
regions become untenable.” 

In nearly every country, Armenian national life was based on a variant of the 
millet system, with the rights and duties of the sectarian group explicitly defined 
or tacitly acknowledged. While mindful of cultivating the respect of the Arab, 
whether Sunni, Shi‘ah, Druze, Maronite, Catholic or Orthodox, the Armenian was 
taught, if only through inference, to regard himself as a member of a superior 
minority, thus forestalling the kind of large scale assimilation that had consumed 
countless Armenians in centuries past. Association with all ethnic elements was 
constant in the market place, the university and the office but the cordiality of 
workshop, classroom and bureau was rarely to extend beyond the threshold of the 
Armenian home. 

These introductory remarks should indicate that the Armenian compouent in the 
Middle East cannot rightfully be regarded as insignificant. Yet most regional studies 
have either ignored its existence or have referred to it simply in passing.? In a recent 


1. Thousands of other refugees lived in the Arab provinces for a time before sailing to 
Western Europe or America to join relatives who had migrated before the massacres or who 
had somehow survived the genocide. Moreover, upwards to 50,000 Armenians, primarily from 
the vilayet of Van, took asylum in Iran. The active and prosperous Iranian-Armenian com- 
munity, now numbering more than 100,000 persons, remains beyond the Arab sphere and will 
therefore not be discussed in this survey. 

2. To date the most comprehensive history of the Armenian colonies, from their origins 
through the nineteenth century, is the three-volume study of Arshak Alpoyajian, Patmutiun 
hai gaghtakanutian [History of Armenian Emigration] (Cairo, 1941-61). A useful compilation 
of information on the organization and varied activities of the communities in the Middle East 
is included in the fourteen-volume series of Garo Kevorkian (Gevorgian), Amenun Taregirke 
[Everyone's Yearbook] (Beirut, 1954-67/68). 

3. Albert H. Hourani stands out as a pioneer among those rare scholars who have shown 
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publication on Middle Eastern politics, for example, the chapter describing the land 
and people shows the population of Lebanon to be 48 per cent Muslim (Sunni and 
Shi‘ah combined), 30 per cent Maronite, 10 per cent Greek Orthodox, six per cent 
Greek (Byzantine rite) Catholic, and five per cent Druze.* It even notes that some 
Jews still live in the republic but does not so much as mention the Armenians, now 
well over 100,000 persons and constituting some 20 per cent of the population of 
greater Beirut and more than six per cent of the nation as a whole. 

One need not conduct a scientific survey or examine property deeds to assess the 
economic vivacity of the Lebanese-Armenian community. The fact that hundreds of 
shops in Beirut bear the names of Armenian proprietors who advertize their goods 
and services in Armenian, as well as in French and in Arabic, is perhaps not re- 
corded in any scholarly work but cannot escape the attention of an alert observer. 
The fact that the business quarter of the city is shut tight on April 24, the date on 
which the genocide of the Armenians began in 1915, underscores the leverage of the 
Armenian storekeeper and clientele—to such degree that other merchants find it of 
no profit to open shop that day. And the fact that Arab journalists have exhorted 
and admonished their own people by citing Armenian national pride may be re- 
garded as a measure of the respect that this former refugee group has earned in a 
half century. Yet, in general, the success of dwelling peaceably amongst the Arabs 
while still maintaining a cultural-linguistic distinctness has diminished rapidly dur- 
ing the past two decades, strife-ridden by the Palestine issue and the emergence of 
zealous semimilitary centralist régimes. National socialist and reformist-secularist 
ideologies and programs, propounded within an Islamic context, have hastened the 
Armenian ebb and flow throughout the Arab Middle East. 


* * * 


The colorful history of Armenians in Egypt dates to the Roman and Byzantine 
epochs. Adventurers such as Wardàn al-Rümi, a comrade-in-arms of ‘Amr ibn- 


appreciable understanding of the Armenian minority. See his thoughtful essay, Minorities in 
the Arab World (London, 1947). 
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5. According to statistics cited by Michael C. Hudson, The Precarious Republic: Political 
Modernization in Lebanon (New York, 1968), table 2, p. 27, the Armenian Apostolics (identified 
locally as Orthodox or Gregorian) and the Sunni Muslims form the largest groups in the 
district of Beirut, each constituting 24 per cent of the total population. The Armenian Apostolics 
make up 19 per cent in the adjoining district of Matn, which has a Maronite majority. Had the 
Armenian Catholics and Protestants been included in these statistics, the percentage of Armenian 
inhabitants would have been higher still. Hourani, op. cit., p. 63, and Rondot, of. cit., pp. 28-29, 
show that by 1944 the approximately 45,000 Armenians of the Beirut district formed more than 
25 per cent of the 174,000 inhabitants and were then second only to the Sunni Muslims, who 


numbered between 57,000 and 59,000. 
Ore 
fl 
\ : 
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al-‘As, also figured among the ranks of the Arab conquerors and founders of al- 
Fustat. During the Fatimid, Ayyübid, and Mamlük periods, many Armenian con- 
verts held responsible positions in the affairs of state, and thousands of Armenian 
colonists and captives developed the specialized crafts. Almost all these people, 
subjected to prolonged religious and socio-economic disabilities, were eventually 
Islamized and assimilated. In the nineteenth century Muhammad ‘Ali enlisted, 
with specific intent, scores of Armenian officials, assigning them posts in which they 
could initiate reforms and foster closer political, economic and cultural relations with 
the nations of Western Europe. Under the khedives, the tobacco and shoe industries 
of Egypt became Armenian monopolies and a significant sector of the international 
trade was Armenian dominated. The affluence of the colonies in Cairo and Alex- 
andria before World War I could be matched by few others, as the two cities evolved 
into centers of Armenian social, literary and political expression during the national 
renaissance of the nineteenth century.” 

Because of the distance between the Armenian homelands and Egypt, the refugee 
tide during and after the war was considerably less than that into the provinces of 
western Asia. With no more than 40,000 members, the new Egyptian-Armenian 
community rarely entered into popular Egyptian consciousness, in part because the 
immigrants found it of sheer necessity to adjust to the Arab-Islamic milieu and to 
acquire relative fluency in the local dialect. Their economic pursuits balanced heavily 
toward commerce and specialized vocations, with more than 80 per cent of the adult 
male population engaged in service professions, administrative positions, wholesale 
and retail trade, and skilled crafts. Fewer than five per cent were common laborers 
and not even two per cent were landowners or farmers. As in other Arab countries, 
Armenian community life centered around the Apostolic Orthodox Church and, to 
a much lesser extent, the Armenian rite Catholic (Uniate) Church, each with its 
own organs for civil, judicial, educational, fiscal and ecclesiastical affairs.’ 


6. The historic róle of Armenians in the administrative structure of Egypt is documented 
in the following works: H. Sufian, Egiptosi hai memluknern u ishkhannere Fatimian shrdjanin 
[The Armenian Mamlüks and Princes of the Fatimid Period] (Cairo, 1928) ; Kevork (Gevorg) 
Mesrlian, Akanavor hayer Egiptosi medj: Arabakan gravumen minchev cherkez memlukneru 
ishkhanutian midjin shrdjane, 640-1441 [Prominent Armenians in Egypt: From the Arab 
Conquest until the Middle Period of Cherkes Mamlük Rule, 640-1441] (Cairo, 1947). 

7. Armenian contributions during the khedivial period and the biographies of the more 
noted officials, such as Boghós Bey Yüsuf, Artin and Khosrov Beys (Chrakian), Dikran Pasha 
(d'Abro), and the Nübàrian brothers Arakel Bey and Nübar Pasha (minister and wazir) are 
traced by Arshak Alpoyajian, Arabakan Miatsial Hanrapetutian Egiptosi nahange ev hayere 
(skizben minchev mer orere) [The United Arab Republic’s Province of Egypt and the Ar- 
menians (From the Beginning until Our Times)] (Cairo, 1960), pp. 59-220. See also Vahan G. 
Zardarian, Hishatakaran: Hai erevelineru kensagrutiunnere, lusankarnere, dzeragirnere, grutiun- 
nere evln., 1512-1912 [Historical Collection: The Biographies, Photographs, Manuscripts, Writ- 
ings etc. of Armenian Notables, 1512-1912], esp. Vols. II and III passim (Constantinople, 1911- 
12), and n.s., III (Cairo, 1934). 

8. The regulations of each group are reprinted in Alpoyajian, of. cit., pp. 297-322. Details 
about the Apostolic, Catholic and Protestant segments of the community, their schools, churches 
and organizations, are given in Amenun Taregirke, III (1956), 353-390. 
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The general prosperity of the Egyptian-Armenians made them somewhat less sus- 
ceptible to the international campaign in 1946-48 for repatriation to Soviet Armenia, 
the only remaining bit of the historic homeland. Some 150,000 persons in the Middle 
East responded, among them approximately 4,000 from Egypt. The figure might 
have become appreciably higher had not the Soviet-sponsored repatriation ceased 
as abruptly as it had begun, thus stranding hundreds of families who had liquidated 
their immovable properties at a fraction of the real market value. In larger com- 
munities such as Aleppo and Beirut, the repatriation program not only caused much 
internal turbulence and economic dislocation but also opened the Armenian quarters 
to lower income Arabs (particularly from Shi‘ah groups such as the Mutawalt), 
who enjoyed the windfall of a much deflated property market. This unwelcome 
infiltration of culturally less developed and rapidly multiplying Muslim elements has 
been bemoaned by the affected Armenians for a quarter of a century. The reper- 
cussions on the Egyptian community, accustomed to more integrated living patterns, 
were not so dramatic, and the departure of a few thousand persons, primarily from 
the unskilled classes, did not seriously impair the maintenance of the native language 
journals, parochial schools and various athletic and cultural associations. Cairo, the 
heart of the Egyptian-Armenian colony and the imposing metropolis of the Middle 
East, remained for the adept professional and merchant the source of a comfortable 
and rewarding life.® 

The Egyptian revolution of 1952 was viewed with concern and caution by politi- 
cally alert Armenians, yet the ethnic press soon hailed the new régime and extolled 
the drive to stamp out the bribery, corruption and concomitant ills that had plagued 
the country and kept the fallahin in an unending cycle of poverty and ignorance. 
During the first decade of republican government, the Armenians, in contrast with 
the Jews, Italians, Greeks and most other minority groups, were commended for 
their loyalty and were not compelled to quit Egypt. Rather, the Armenian com- 
munity was gradually enervated by the same factors that beset the indigenous Coptic 
population—the ramifications of socio-economic reform programs rationalized and 
popularized within an Islamic frame of reference.!? Although the brunt of the re- 
forms seemed to fall upon the minorities and although a degree of unofficial dis- 
crimination was certainly manifest, the disproportionate tribulations of Copts and 
Armenians might logically be regarded as the result of their favorable economic 
status. In Egypt's sharp reaction to the withdrawal of Syria from the United Arab 





9. There were 31 Armenian schools in Egypt in 1950 according to statistics cited in Al- 
poyajian, of. cit., pp. 130-131; and Otto F. A. Meinardus, Christian Egypt, Ancient and Modern 
(Cairo, 1965), p. 42. This figure may have been attained by counting the several kindergartens 
as separate schools. See also Loretta Kh. Ter-Mkrtichian, Arimiane v. stranakh arabskogo 
Vostoka na sovremennom etape (Moscow, 1965), pp. 26-32. 

10. The difficulties of the non-Muslim minorities are discussed briefly by R. Hrair Dekmejian, 
Egypt under Nasir: A Study in Political Dynamics (Albany, 1971), pp. 82-84; and Pierre 
Rondot, “The Minorities in the Arab Orient Today,” Middle Eastern Affairs, X (June/July, 
1969), 222-223. 
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Republic in 1961, a move denounced in Cairo as a counterrevolutionary intrigue, 
the earlier selective economic measures were superseded by a series of radical de- 
crees expropriating most large enterprises, among them several Armenian-owned 
factories and many banks and corporations in which Armenians held executive 
posts. Exporters and importers and retailers dependent on foreign-manufactured 
goods were stifled by a state monopoly on international trade, the imposition of an 
employee profit sharing plan, and a crushing progressive income tax.!t 

The constriction of private initiative, the specter of burgeoning regulations, and 
the resultant pessimism regarding opportunities for the maturing generation pre- 
cipitated the ultimate emigration to Canada, the United States and Australia. Jamal 
‘Abd al-Nasir’s government allowed the Armenians to leave but with only a fraction 
of their accrued assets. The community has now dwindled to scarcely one-third of 
its pre-World War II size, with the remaining ten to twelve thousand members 
required to shoulder the staggering obligation of sustaining the network of national 
institutions. The depressing but essential period of readjustment has brought the 
closure or amalgamation of several schools and the scaling down of activities on all 
levels. Some Armenians are bitter and, recalling the vibrant community life in its 
heyday, charge the Egyptian authorities with having dragged the country to the 
brink of destruction. There are those, on the other hand, who acknowledge that the 
events of the past decade have weighed heavily upon the Armenians yet who attempt 
to view the government's actions as a sincere response to the agonizing need to re- 
duce social and economic disparity and to uplift the fallahim, mainstay of the 
nation.!? 

* * * 

The Armenian colonies in Transjordan and Palestine came under the jurisdiction 
of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, which was founded in the seventh century to guard 
the rights and sanctuaries of the Armenian Apostolic Church in the Holy Land. In 
time the patriarchal monastery of Saint James, dominating the Armenian quarter of 
old Jerusalem, became richly endowed through the munificence of Armenian royal- 
princely families and commercial magnates. In the modern period, before and during 
the three decades of British control in Palestine, the Patriarchate invested in lucra- 
tive secular properties, particularly in the New City.1® 


11. A critical interpretation of economic policies in Egypt since the 1952 revolution is given 
by Anouar Abdel-Malik, Egypt: Military Society (New York, 1968), esp. pp. 87-166. See also 
Charles Issawi, Egypt in Revolution: An Economic Analysis (London, New York and Toronto, 
1963) ; Patrick O’Brien, The Revolution in Egypt's Economic System (London, 1966). 

12. Discussions and interviews in Cairo, June 1972. The community continues to maintain 
the two rival daily newspapers, Arev and Houssaper, as well as several weeklies and periodicals, 

13. For further information on the Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem and the history of 
the small secular community in Palestine, see Maghakia Ormanian, Haikaken Erusaghem 
{Armenian Jerusalem] (Jerusalem, 1931); Avedis K. Sanjian, The Armenian Communities in 
Syria under Ottoman Dominion (Cambridge, Mass., 1965), pp. 1-30, 95-147, 168-302 passim; 
A. G. Abrahamian, Hamarot urvagids hai gaghtavaireri patmutian [Short Outline of the 
History of Armenian Colonies] (Erevan, 1964), pp. 264-270. 
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The few thousand Armenian refugees who settled in these lands after World 
War I coalesced quickly and progressed toward high educational and professional 
levels. Many served in the mandatory régime or became franchise holders and rep- 
resentatives of foreign-based firms. But the community was shattered by the British 
withdrawal and the upheavals that led to the partition of Palestine and the creation 
of Israel. During the Arab-Jewish war, nearly all Armenians in the coastal towns 
and the New City fled to the walled monastery in the Old City for safety. Like the 
Palestinian Arabs, however, they too were prevented by the Israelis from returning 
home after the 1948 armistice. Exiles once again, the Palestinian-Armenians 
crowded into the courtyards and cells of Saint James or moved to Beirut, whence 
as stateless persons most were admitted to the United States in the 1950s. 

The Israeli occupation of the Old City in 1967, while reuniting the Armenians of 
Jerusalem with the small congregations that yet remained at Haifa and Jaffa, severed 
the vital cultural channels with the populous Armenian colonies in neighboring 
countries. The Armenians in Israel persevere as artisans, craftsmen and shopkeepers 
but feel the fetters of strict Israeli regulations and a control factor unknown under 
Jordanian rule. Nonetheless, Archbishop-Patriarch Eghishe, still displaying a por- 
trait of King Husayn in his official reception hall, enjoys a cordial working rela- 
tionship with the Israeli authorities. This mutual accommodation was most recently 
demonstrated in the Patriarchate’s construction of a new seminary complex just 
within the Old City wall and in the ongoing restoration of All Saviors Church 
immediately beyond the wall in the Armenian portion of the former no-mans land, 
which divided the Old City and the New City and marked the frontier between 
Jordan and Israel.!* 

* * * 


Armenian colonization of the Syrian plains bordering the lofty Anatolian plateau 
dates to the pre-Christian era, and countless merchants and mercenaries from the 
north trod these marchlands before the Arab-Islamic conquests of the seventh cen- 
tury. Armenians dotted the administrative hierarchy of the Umayyad caliphate, 
whereas thousands more were driven southward from Cilicia and the great plateau 
as slaves and captives of the armies of successive Islamic dynasties. With its emer- 
gence as a major commercial center in the Middle Ages, Aleppo (Halab) became 
the focal point of Armenian concentration and remained so throughout the long 
span of Ottoman rule in Syria.!5 





14. The Patriarchate is the repository of one of the largest collections of Armenian manu- 
scripts; its Gulbenkian library houses thousands of books and newspapers. Besides a seminary, 
the Patriarchate operates the Targmanchats (Holy Translators) elementary-secondary school. 
In Amman the Apostolic community has the Hetumian school, and the Armenian Catholic 
and Protestant groups have their own smaller educational establishments. 

15. For materials on the history of the Syrian-Armenian community, see Abrahamian, op. 
cit, pp. 425-435; Sanjian, op. cit, pp. 1-59, 87-92, 147-153, 260-273 passim; Bishop Artavazd 
Siurmeyan, Patmutiun Halepi Hayots [History of the Armenians of Aleppo] (Aleppo-Beirut- 
Paris, 1940-50), 3 vols.; Alpoyajian, Patmutiun hai gaghtakanution, Vols. I-II passim. 
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During the deportations of 1915-16, some of the victims managed to slip into the 
narrow-laned Christian quarters of old Aleppo as their caravans of death passed 
near the city en route to the desert. And when the French abandoned Cilicia to the 
Turkish Nationalist forces in 1921-22, Aleppo was the first secure site reached by 
the embittered Armenian survivors. In time, many of the exiles moved on to distant 
shores, but more than 50,000 stayed in this locality, only a few hours by rail from 
their native towns and villages.!é Under the French mandatory administration, the 
refugees expanded the circuit of religious and educational establishments in Damas- 
cus and in Aleppo, on the outskirts of which they also constructed a self-contained 
Armenian quarter known as Nor Giugh (New Village) or Maydàn.!* In the deserts 
and mountains, meanwhile, the deported women and children adopted the garb, 
language and ways of their Bedouin or Kurdish overlords, but most of them even- 
tually drew together in oasis towns such as Jarablus, Dayr al-Ziir, al-Hasaka and 
al-Qamishiya, where they organized simple schools and churches to re-Armenianize 
the next generation.18 

As the Syrian struggle for independence intensified at the end of World War II, 
the Armenians rebuffed French efforts to turn them against the movement, a stand 
for which they were lauded by the first sovereign government of the Syrian repub- 
lic.1? The central ministries in Damascus rarely interfered in the internal affairs of 
the much enlarged community, whose influential political societies, though not of- 
ficially recognized or registered, were allowed to function openly and whose crack 
scouting and athletic corps had no parallel among the Arab population.?? 

The years of rejuvenation and optimism were numbered, however. The uneasiness 
arising from Arab failures in Palestine and the consequent growth of militant ex- 
tremist ideologies heightened when Syria combined with Egypt in 1958. The 


16. By the end of World War II, approximately 85,000 of the 372,000 inhabitants of the 
Aleppo district were Armenian. See Gordon H. Torrey, Syrian Politics and the Military, 1945- 
1958 (Columbus, Ohio, 1964), p. 65. : 

17. According to several sources, the Armenians were disliked and unwelcome in Syria be- 
cause of their foreign ways, the strain they put on the job market and the enlistment of some 
of their men in the feared auxiliary corps organized by the military authorities of the French 
mandatory régime. See, for example, Stephen Hemsley Longrigg, Syria and Lebanon under 
French Mandate (London, New York and Toronto, 1958), pp. 138-139, 144, 160-161, 164, 286. 

18. A third of the more than 60 Armenian schools in Syria in 1962 were in Aleppo, and five 
were in Damascus. For details of the Syrian-Armenian schools and churches and their sectarian 
affiliations, see Amenun Taregirke, II (1955), 356-380. See also Rouben Boghosian, La Haute 
Djézireh (Aleppo, 1952), pp. 37-40, 49-51. 

19. Hourani, op. cit., p. 84, confirms that in the Syrian campaign to end the mandate, the 
Armenians “resisted all attempts of the French authorities to make use of them.” Ter-Mkrtichian, 
op. cit, pp. 44-45, discusses Armenian participation in the general strikes of 1945 and in the 
meetings of the Arab National Congress. 

20. Statistics on the size of the Syrian-Armenian community are not complete and must be 
regarded as rough estimates. According to figures cited by Rondot, Chrétiens, p. 224, and Albert 
Hourani, Syria and Lebanon: A Political Essay (London, New York and Toronto, 1946), p. 
121, in 1943 there were 101,747 Armenian Orthodox (Apostolics), 16,790 Armenian Catholics, 
and 11,187 Protestants (about half Armenian), from a total population of less than three 
million, Rondot shows the primary centers of Armenian concentration as follows: 
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domestic crises during the three-year factual existence of the United Arab Republic 
and particularly the harsh doctrinaire policies of the Damascus régime throughout 
the 1960s sapped the foundations of the Syrian-Armenian minority?! In a mood of 
exacerbated nationalism and anti-Western sentiment, the ruling clique charged the 
pervasive Armenian party Dashnaktsutiun with the high crimes of sedition and 
foreign espionage. In the wake of the arrest and physical torment of many pur- 
ported conspirators, the military government outlawed or sharply circumscribed 
the Armenian press and cultural-political associations. The schools were brought 
under state control, initially through the aegis of inspector-informers and ultimately, 
in the fall term of 1967, through the imposition of discriminatory curricular re- 
visions and the appointment of principals responsible in no way to the Armenian 
school boards but solely to the ministry of education. Arabic was made compulsory 
as the language of instruction in all subjects except religion, and courses in Arme- 
nian history, literature and culture were technically eliminated.?? The Armenian 
Church, too, was hampered. Prelates were coerced into leaving the country, and 
the Catholicos of Cilicia, the patriarch of the Apostolic Armenians in Syria, Lebanon 
and Cyprus, was prevented from entering Syria, assertedly because of his bonds 
and sympathies with the Western powers. 

While the core of the community is still intact, thousands, of Armenians have 
emigrated, many illegally, and the rest have become generally dispirited. They ques- 
tion their collective future under a directorate that has encumbered their economic 
pursuits and placed a heavy hand on the mechanism for the education and indoc- 
trination of their youth. The coup d’état engineered by General Hafiz al-Asad and 





Protestant 
District Armenian Apostolic Armenian Catholic (in part Armenian) 
Damascus 16,852 2,170 1,589 
Aleppo 67,598 9,644 3,053 
Homs 1,523 1,496 1,746 
Euphrates 1,679 616 27 
Jazira 7,925 1,863 453 
Lataqiya 5,177 695 3,374 


By the mid-1950s, the population of Syria had risen to just over four million, of whom 541,000 
were Christian, including 114,000 Armenian Apostolics, 20,637 Armenian Catholics, and 12,535 
Protestants (Torrey, op. cit., p. 419). At present there are approximately 170,000 Armenians 
in Syria, nearly three per cent of the population, according to James B. Mayfield, “Syrian Arab 
Republic,” in Al-Marayati, et al., op. cit., p. 195. 

21. Before 1949 the Syrian Chamber of Deputies was based on sectarian representation, ordi- 
narily with one Armenian Apostolic and one Armenian Catholic seated. The broader designa- 
tions “Muslim” and “Christian” have since been used, with the Christian sects combined assigned 
somewhat less than 15 per cent of the seats. Throughout the 1950s Judge Kirkor Eblighatian was 
the only Armenian deputy. In 1961 the Armenians were able to secure two of the five places 
allotted to the Christians of Aleppo. Elected along with Eblighatian was Aram Karamanugian, 
a retired general of the Syrian army. 

22. The quasi nationalization of the educational system also affected the other minorities, 
several of which shut their schools rather than to comply with the effacing decrees. And the re- 
moval of all teachers and administrators who did not hold Syrian citizenship brought the closure 
of most foreign-sponsored institutions. 
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other relatively moderate officers in late 1970 did, however, uplift'the Armenians, 
particularly when Catholicos Koren I was allowed to travel from his See at Antelias 
(Intilyas), Lebanon, to Damascus in order to offer felicitations to the new chief of 
state. In the spring of 1972 athletic teams were granted permission to participate in 
an international Armenian sports festival at Beirut, and in December of that year 
the Catholicos finally found it possible to undertake a patriarchal visit to Aleppo, 
where, among the dignitaries present to extend a formal welcome, were prominent 
government officials. Yet it is doubtful whether the apparent partial relaxation of 
repressive controls will be sufficient to reverse the setbacks of the Syrian-Armenian 
community. The destiny of this, long the largest Armenian center in the Arab world, 
lies shrouded in uncertainty. : 
* * * 


Although the colony in Iraq forms an inconsequential minority whose experiences 
have mirrored those in other Arab states, it is deserving of a few comments. The 
present community is traced to the seventeenth century, when Shah ‘Abbas uprooted 
thousands of Christians from the plain of Ayrarat and relocated them on the Iranian 
plateau, whence some proceeded westward to Mesopotamia. The Armenians of al- 
Basra shared in the maritime trade with India and attained a near monopoly on the 
pearl market, while those of Baghdad were noted as civil servants and artisans, 
comfortably maintaining two churches, a highly regarded professional school, a 
printing press and literary guild, and a girls academy in the nineteenth century. 

During World War I more than 20,000 Armenians from eastern Anatolia fled 
into Mesopotamia. The British military authorities housed most of these refugees, 
together with some belonging to the Nestorian and Chaldean sects, in a sprawling 
campsite at Ba'qüba. From this and other shelters near Basra and Mosul, the Arme- 
nians filtered into the urban centers and, like their kinsmen elsewhere, took positions 
as craftsmen and as technicians and minor officials in the mandatory and monarchal 
administrations. The educated youth was rapidly absorbed into the petroleum 
industry. And in the usual manner religious, educational, cultural, athletic and 
political institutions were formed at the widely dispersed points of Armenian con- 
centration: principally Basra, Baghdad, Habbaniya, Kirkük, Mosul and Zàakhü.?? 

The assassination of Faysal II and the overthrow of the monarchy in 1958 un- 
: settled most elements in the Armenian community. During the radical republican 
régime of ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, Armenian societies with pro-Western tendencies 
were suppressed, and the Armenian Church was put under close scrutiny. Even 
before the ouster and execution of Qasim in 1963, some Armenians had managed to 
emigrate, and many others departed during the ascendancy of the Arif brothers, 
‘Abd al-Salam and ‘Abd al-Rahman, prior to the brief war with Israel in 1967. The 


23. For the history and organization of the Iraqi-Armenian community, see Amenun Taregirke, 
IV (1957), 403-461; Vartan Melkonian, “Armenians in Iraq,” Armenian Review, II (Summer, 
1949), 43-48. 
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Iraqi-Armeniafi community now numbers less than 10,000, its youth having become 
more fluent in Arabic than Armenian. Still, as if in a gesture of tenacious defiance 
in face of such portentous omens, this minority has undertaken the renovation of 
its national establishments and has consecrated an imposing cathedral in Baghdad.?* 


* * * 


Lebanon, a country characterized as “The Improbable Nation," offers a sharp 
contrast to the pattern of decline manifest in most other communities. For decades 
Armenians who sought asylum in Mount Lebanon did so as persecuted Christians and, 
identifying themselves by religion rather than by nationality, were received into 
the local sects. Several Maronite villages and family groups stem from Armenian 
founders. In the mid-eighteenth century, shortly after the Vatican's creation of an 
Armenian Catholic patriarchate of Cilicia, Armenian rite monks, harassed by the 
national Apostolic Church, organized in the mountains of Lebanon the monastery 
of Bzummar, around which clustered Uniate families such as the now-Arabic- 
speaking Khayat, Bishàra, and Khasho clans. It is of interest that Dawüd Pasha 
(1861-68) and Ohannes Pasha Kuyumjian (1912-15), the first and last governors 
of the autonomous province of Mount Lebanon, were Armenian Catholics. And the 
names Wortabed, Garabed, and Abcarius are intrinsic to the history of Protestant 
missions in the region. Descending from three bishops who abandoned the Arme- 
nian monastery in Jerusalem during the 1820s, these families became immersed in 
Arab culture and figured among the Christian pioneers of the Arab intellectual 
renaissance.”® 

By the turn of the twentieth century, the Armenians in Lebanon had organized 
into ethnically distinct congregations. Their numbers increased markedly in the 
wake of the Anatolian and Cilician massacres of 1895-96 and 1909. The Armenian 
Uniate and Protestant denominations, well-disciplined and culturally enriched 
through their bonds with the West, initiated aggressive educational programs, thus 
impelling the more tradition-minded Apostolic majority to brisk competition after 
the great refugee influx of 1915-25.26 Currently, more than 80 Armenian schools 


24. The difficulties of the minorities in Iraq are described in Bernard Vernier, L'Irag d’ 
Aujourd'hui (Paris, 1963), esp. pp. 89-91, 177-178, 341-349. 

25. See Sisak Hakob Varjabedian (Varzhapetian), Hayere Libanani medj [The Armenians 
in Lebanon] (Beirut, 1951); Mesrob Terzian, Zmmaru hai vanke, 1749-1949 [The Armenian 
Monastery of Bzummar] (Beirut, 1949). 

26. The rapid growth of the Lebanese-Armenian population is revealed in the following 
semiofficial statistics (in rounded numbers): 


Protestant 
Armenian Apostolic (about half 
Year (Orthodox) Armenian Catholic Armenian) 
1932 26,000 6,000 7,000 
1943 58,000 10,000 10,000 
1956 64,000 15,000 14,000 
1970 120,000 20,000 18,000 
Hudson, op. ctt., p. 22; i i 4 E inoriti E E 
See , op , P. 22; Hourani, Syria and Lebanon, pp. 121, 386, and Minorities, pp E PRO 


63; and Beirut Armenian newspapers, particularly Ararat, Aztag, and Zartonk, 1971. 
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are in operation, including the Protestant sponsored Haigazian College, the only 
institution of higher learning in the diaspora which offers a curriculum leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Moreover, Armenian enrollment at the American 
University of Beirut, the Beirut College for Women, and the Université de Saint- 
Joseph has consistently been high. For years more than 75 per cent of the women in 
the school of nursing have been Armenian, while the percentage of Armenian grad- 
uates from the schools of engineering and medicine has been almost as impressive.?" 

The economic bearing of the Lebanese Armenians has already been noted. Their 
preponderance in several service professions is paralleled by the bustling activity of 
the commercial sector of their community. Armenian merchants and shopkeepers 
deal in every line of apparel and hardware. Fully a fourth of the world-renowned 
gold bazaar of Beirut is Armenian-owned, and the craftsmen in the workshops above 
and behind the dazzling window displays are predominantly Armenian. Though 
most families barely make ends meet in the face of spiraling inflationary pressures 
and manifold community obligations, there are probably more Armenian financial 
magnates per capita in Lebanon than in any other country the world over. 

It is upon the multiconfessional structure of Lebanese life that the Armenian 
refugees emerged as an organic and economically viable group. And it clearly 
remains to the advantage of the Armenians that the architects of political power in 
Lebanon hold that modernization does not require total secularization and is not in- 
compatible with the formal perpetuation of a pluralistic society composed of more than 
a dozen sects, none of which even approximates a simple majority of the popula- 
tion.?8 As long as sectarian affiliation rests at the foundation of the Lebanese 
political system, the Armenian community will continue to regulate its internal 
affairs and to participate in national government through the representation it has 
secured in the unicameral legislature (with four places presently reserved for 
Apostolic deputies and one for a Uniate deputy ) .?? 


27. Many of the Lebanese-Armenian schools and churches and their affiliations are described 
in Amenun Taregirke, II (1955), 329-355, 373-380. 

28. The confessional structure of Lebanese politics has been analyzed by Michael W. Suleiman, 
The Political Parties in Lebanon: The Challenge of a Fragmented Culture (Ithaca, New York, 
1967) ; and Ralph E. Crow, “Religious Sectarianism in the Lebanese Political System,” Journal 
of Politics, XXIV (August, 1962), 489-520. See also Iliya F. Harik, "The Ethnic Revolution 
and Political Integration in the Middle East,” International Journal of Middle East Studies, III 
(July, 1972) 303-323; and the collection of articles edited by Leonard Binder, Politics in Lebanon 
(New York, London and Sydney, 1966). 

29. The Armenian Apostolic community has been represented in Parliament since 1937. The 
number of Armenian deputies has varied according to the size of the legislature, which, based on 
the ratio of six Christians to five Muslims (Sunni, Shi‘ah, and including the Druze), has been 
composed of as few as 44 and as many as 99 members. The Armenian Catholics have been repre- 
sented by a single deputy, Joseph Chader, since 1951. Chader and three of the four Apostolic 
deputies are elected from Beirut’s First Electoral Constituency, while the fourth Apostolic is 
` from the Matn district, which includes the populous Armenian quarters between Burj-Hamiid 
and Antelias. Chader, a close associate of the Maronite Phalangists, served as the vice-president 
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As regards the political orientation of Lebanon, the Armenians are ardent expo- 
nents of full sovereignty and independence. They are willing to take risks to defend 
that status even though many of their basic goals and aspirations, transcending the 
bounds of the Arab sphere, relate to the traditional homelands now in eastern Turkey 
and Soviet Transcaucasia. Their dedication to an uncompromised Lebanon has 
redoubled in the aftermath of the buffeting of sister communities by preclusive, 
secularistic and socialistic ideologies and policies. Moreover, the fact that the 
Armenian minority has balanced the Lebanese political fulcrum, at least officially, 
in favor of the Christian elements is plainly understood by the contending partisan 
blocs and affords the Armenian leadership a leverage that would become meaning- 
less in a Pan-Arab context.3? In the elections to Parliament in the spring of 1972, 
for example, the dominant Armenian party (Dashnaktsutiun) secured from the 
intersectarian bloc with which it campaigned the concession that the single Protes- 
tant deputy in the ninety-nine seat legislature should be an Armenian. And the 
selection of an Armenian in the distribution of ministerial portfolios indicates the 
strategic importance given this former refugee group.?! 

Still, Armenian emigration from Lebanon has become common. The unceasing 
tensions on the borders with Israel and Syria, the occasional outbursts of Arab 
frustration, and, outwardly, the appeal of greater opportunity have drawn a large 
number of Lebanese-Armenians to North America. As survivors of genocide, the 
elder generation is highly sensitized to signs of danger, and many parents and 
grandparents are willing to deprive themselves of familiar modes and surroundings 
so that the rising generation might escape the possibility of someday becoming 
forlorn refugees once again. Yet, most Lebanese-Armenians apparently feel that as 
long as the equilibrium of vertical association and integration prevails, they can 
continue to thrive and contribute as citizens and as a collective community of a 
free and independent Arab republic. 


* * * 


'The ebb and flow of the Armenian minority in the Arab Middle East has been 
analogous to that of most other non-Muslim refugee elements. At’ present these 


of Parliament from June of 1957 to May of 1960. For biographical sketches of the Armenian depu- 
ties and information about their political affiliations and legislative committee assignments, see 
Who's Who in Lebanon (4th ed., Beirut, 1970), pp. 29-120 passim; Suleiman, of. cit., pp. 265- 
266; Amenun Taregirke, Y (1954), 232-235, V (1958), 658-659, VIII (1961), 566-569, XII 
(1965), 598-599, XIV (1967/68), 550-552. 

30. For appraisals of the platforms and activities of the Armenian political groups in Leba- 
non, see Suleiman, of. cit., pp. 185-199, and the more questionable conclusions of Clovis Maksoud, 
“Lebanon and Arab Nationalism,” in Binder, op. cit., pp. 244-245. 

31. The Parliament is currently composed of 54 Christians (30 Maronite, 11 Greek Orthodox, 
six Greek Catholic, four Armenian Apostolic, one Armenian Catholic, one Protestant (an 
Armenian). and one deputy for all other Christian sects combined) and 45 Muslims (20 Sunni, 
19 Shii and six Druze). Deputy Khachig Babigian is the Minister of Information. In 1960-61 
he was Minister of State for Administrative Reform in Sàa'ib Salàm's cabinet and in 1969-70 
Minister of Public Health and then Minister of Tourism in Rashid Karàmi's cabinets. 
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groups are confronted with factors so adverse that their future may at best be re- 
garded as precarious. Having outmeasured the indigenous populations in economic 
achievement and having invested the equivalents of millions of dollars and man- 
power hours in establishments for the perpetuation of their cultural-linguistic tradi- 
tions, they have been subjected in recent years to the outpourings of vindictive 
nationalism and overbearing administrative centralism. The alternatives available 
to these minorities seem to be either an accelerated rate of absorption into the Arab- 
Muslim mainstream or else a new exodus in quest of more accommodating lands. 

The Armenians, who even now remain more alien than the several Arab-speaking 
minorities, have suffered encroachments upon their institutions and heightened 
external regulation of essential community functions. The fear that the native 
tongue might be lost and with it ultimately the unequivocal ethnic identity has finally 
reached a vocal level. Yet the fortuitous situation in Lebanon affords a reprieve and 
gives hope to disquieted compatriots in other Arab states. Moreover, with all their 
tribulations, the Armenian colonies in the Middle East are still the most vigorous 
national centers in the dispersion. The Armenian communities of Europe and the 
Americas have constantly turned to these bastions for reliance and direction. In 
essence, the course of world events has placed upon the Armenian of the Middle 
East the ponderous obligation to serve as the jealous guardian of a cultural heritage 
uprooted and extruded from the homeland.?? 


32. The status of the Armenian minority has not been altered significantly in the aftermath 
of the Middle East war of October 1973. Rather, the assessment presented in this study has 
tended to be reinforced. 





|. CHRONOLOGY 


August 16, 1973—November 15, 1973 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1973 

Aug. 16: A Libyan hijacked a Middle East Air- 
lines plane to Israel, where he was arrested by 
Israeli police. He said he wanted to show that 
“not all Arabs were enemies of Israel.” [NYT] 

Aug. 17: Israel Radio said 35 more Jewish settle- 
ments would be established in the occupied terri- 
tories by 1978 bringing the total to 79 established 
since June 1967. [JP] 

Aug. 18: Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP) leader George Habash ac- 
cused Libyan leader Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhàfi of 
being a “fascist tyrant” for allegedly interning 
more than 1000 leftists in concentration camps in 
the desert. [NYT] 

Israel said 2 Egyptian aircraft overflew the 
Suez ceasefire line. [NYT] 

Aug. 19: The New York Times reported that the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) had 
signed a formal agreement with East Germany 
to establish an office in East Berlin. [NYT] 

Aug. 23: The US said it was opposed to changes 
in the status of occupied territories. [NYT] 

Aug. 27: Israel reported that small arms fire was 
exchanged with Syria across the ceasefire line. 
[NYT] 

UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim arrived 
in Syria at the beginning of a Middle East tour 
“to exchange views with the governments con- 
cerned, to see in what way the United Nations 
can be helpful.” [NYT] 


Aug. 28: UN Secretary General Waldheim flew 
to Lebanon. He said his talks in Syria were 
"useful" [NYT] 

Aug. 29: Israeli Army Radio said 4 European 
governments concealed payments made by their 
national airlines to Palestinian guerrillas to buy 
immunity from hijacking. [NYT] 

Waldheim said his talks in Lebanon were 
“frank and useful.” He then flew to Cyprus. 
[NYT] 

Aug. 30: The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization condemned Israel for diverting a 
Lebanese airliner on Aug. 10. [NYT] 

Waldheim arrived in Israel for talks. [JP] 

Sept. 1: Waldheim met in Cairo with President 
Anwar al-Sadat. 

Sept. 2: The Israeli government approved a mili- 
tary order preventing new agricultural settle- 
ments in the West Bank from hiring Arab la- 
borers. [NYT] 

Waldheim flew from Egypt to Jordan. [NYT] 

Sept. 3: Waldheim held talks with King Husayn. 
[NYT] 

Sept. 4: Waldheim flew from Jordan to Algeria 
after saying he was encouraged by the desire for 
peace which he found in the region. [NYT] 

PLO leader Yasir ‘Arafat was quoted by the 
Palestinian news agency WAFA as expressing 
opposition to reconciliation between Syria, Egypt 
and Jordan. [JP] 

Saudi King Faysal said on US television that 
US support for Zionism “makes it extremely 
difficult for us to continue to supply the United 
States’ petroleum needs and even to maintain our 
friendly relations.” [NYT] 


List of Abbreviations 


ARR, Arab Report and Record; AW, The Arab World; B, Brief; CSM, The Christian Science 
Monitor; CB, Cyprus Bulletin; E, The Economist; FBIS, Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
Daily Report—Middle East and Africa; G, The Guardian (weekly international edition) ; JP, The Jeru- 
salem Post; KT, The Kabul Times; KI, Kayhan (international edition); MEED, Middle East Eco- 
nomic Digest; MEES, Middle East Economic Survey; LM, Le Monde (weekly English edition) ; 
NYT, The New York Times; WP, The Washington Post. 
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Sept. 5: Italian police arrested 5 Arabs and seized 
Soviet made heat seeking missiles in an apart- 
ment near Rome airport. [NYT] 

President Nixon said the US was giving 
“highest priority’ to a Middle East settlement 
and would use US influence with both sides to 
get the situation “off dead center. He urged 
the US to produce more oil so it would not be 
“at the mercy of the producers in the Mideast.” 
[NYT] 

Sept. 6: A band of Palestinians seized the Saudi 
embassy in Paris along with some hostages and 
demanded the release from prison of Muhammad 
Abit Dawid in Jordan. Later they demanded 
safe passage from France and the Iraqi am- 
bassador entered the embassy to offer himself as 
a hostage. [NYT] 

The PLO denied any involvement in the 
attack on the Saudi embassy in Paris. Syria said 
it was a Zionist plot to disrupt the Conference 
of Nonaligned Nations in Algiers. [NYT] 

The 5 Arab terrorists, claiming membership 
in a group called al-‘Iqab, left Paris in a Syrian 
jet with 4 Saudi hostages at gunpoint. The plane 
refueled at Cairo and flew to Kuwayt. [NYT] 

Sept. 7: PLO Chairman ‘Arafat said the 5 terror- 
ists would “be brought to account, together with 
all those” who planned the operation. [NYT] 

Sept. 8: The 5 terrorists took off from Kuwayt 
and threatened to throw their Saudi hostages 
out of the plane over Riyadh if Muhammad Abü 
Dawid was not freed from a Jordanian prison. 
Saudi Arabia said Dawüd was not within its 
jurisdiction and the plane returned to Kuwayt. 
[NYT] 

Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan said 
terrorist possession of Soviet made, heat seeking, 
anti-aircraft missiles posed a “grave threat” to 
civil aviation. [NYT] 

The 5 terrorists in Kuwayt freed their hostages 
and surrendered to police. [NYT] 

A German-Israeli exhibit at a trade fair in 
Berlin was blown up and Black September 
claimed responsibility. [NYT] 

Sept. 9: Kuwayt said it would launch an investi- 
gation into the backgrounds of the 5 al-‘Iqab 
terrorists before deciding if they would be put on 
trial. [NYT] 

Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban said Israel 
was asking other nations to condemn the pos- 
session by Arab guerrillas of lightweight anti- 
aircraft missiles. [NYT] 

Sept. 11: Egyptian President Sadat met with 
Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad and Husayn to 
discuss ending Jordan’s isolation in the Arab 
world and reviving the eastern front against 
Israel. [NYT] 

Sept. 13: Israel said it shot down 13 Syrian jets 
and lost 1 during an air battle over the Medi- 
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terranean near Latakiya. Syria said it shot down 
5 Israeli jets and lost 8. [NYT] 

Sept. 15: The PFLP denounced the reconciliation 
between Jordan, Syria and Egypt. [NYT] 

Sept. 16: The New York Times reported Jordan- 
ian officials as saying Jordan, Egypt and Syria 
had agreed to take a common stand on “political 
issues” in the Middle East. [NYT] 

Sept. 17: Turkish Foreign Minister Halük Bayil- 
ken said Turkey was using “quiet diplomacy” 
in an effort to break the Arab Israeli deadlock. 
DP] 

Sept. 18: Beirut’s L’Orient-Le Jour reported that 
Syria arrested 16 members of al-Fath and re- 
stricted Palestinian commando movements in 
Syria. [WP] 

Sept. 20: Syrian President al-Asad said Syria 
was seeking better equipment for the battle with 
Israel. [JP] 

PLO leaders issued a statement insisting on 
the return to Jordan of Palestinian commandos 
as part of the reestablishment of an eastern 
front against Israel. [AW] 

Sept. 21: The New York Times cited “informed 
sources” as saying Mirage jets which France 
agreed to sell to Saudi Arabia were intended for 
use by Egypt. France denied the report. [NYT] 

Sept. 23: The Washington Post reported that 
Syria told Waldheim on Aug. 28 that Syria 
would not object to a settlement based on UN 
Resolution #242. [WP] 

Sept. 24: Syria reported that an “identity of views” 
was reached between the government and the 
PLO following talks on their differences in 
Damascus. [AW] 

Sept. 25: Meeting with Arab leaders at the UN, 
US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger said the 
Arabs should not expect "miracles" from US 
peace efforts. [JP] 

UN Relief Works Agency (UNRWA) head 
Sir John Rennie said the organization was facing 
a $3m deficit in 1973 if contributions were not 
increased. [NYT] 

Sept. 28: Saudi Arabia told the UN not to be 
lulled by big power détente into ignoring critical 
problems like the Middle East. [NYT] 

Beirut's al-Hayat reported that Syrian troops 
which had been stationed on the Jordanian border 
were moved to the Golan ceasefire line facing 
Israel. [AW] 

Sept. 29: Two Arabs seized 3 Jews and an 
Austrian official from a train carrying Soviet 
Jews emigrating to Israel The hostages were 
taken to Vienna airport and later released after 
the Austrian government agreed to close transit 
facilities for Jewish emigrants. [NYT] 

Israel said it had recalled its ambassador to 
Austria “for consultations.” The Israeli Cabinet 
held an emergency session to discuss the Austrian 
decision. 
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The US said it “deplored the incident in 
Austria.” [NYT] 
ept. 30: The New York Times reported that 
Soviet Jews migrating to Israel continued to 
move through Austria. [NYT] 

Austrian Chancellor Bruno Kreisky urged 
other countries to “share the burden” of helping 
Soviet Jews migrate to Israel. [NYT] 

Speaking in France, Israeli Premier Golda 
Meir said she hoped and believed that Austria 
would reverse its decision to suspend large scale 
Jewish migration through its borders. [NYT] 
ct. 1: A Palestinian group, “The Eagles of the 
Palestinian Revolution,” claimed responsibility 
for the Austrian incident and warned Austria 
not to back down on its commitment. [NYT] 

The US said it informed Austria of American 
“concern” over the decision to halt the transit 
of Soviet Jews. [NYT] 
ct. 2: After meeting with Israeli Premier Meir 
in Vienna, Austrian Chancellor Kreisky said 
that the Jewish transit facility at Schonau Castle 
would “be no longer available” but that indi- 
vidual Soviet Jews would be allowed through 
Austria “by the shortest route and with the 
shortest possible stop." [NYT] : 

The UN rejected an Austrian proposal that 
the UN take over the administration of Jewish 
transit facilities at Schonau Castle. The Secretary 
General’s office said Soviet migrants to Israel 
were not refugees but migrants with legal exit 
visas and a destination. [NYT] 
ct. 3: The Israeli Cabinet issued a statement 
calling the Austrian decision a “violation of the 
fundamentals of morality and international law.” 
[CSM] 

The Jerusalem Post reported troop buildups 
on the ceasefire lines by Syria and Egypt and 
called them “probably routine movements.” The 
report said an Israeli spokesman denied rumors 
of an Israeli buildup. [JP] 
ct. 4: Beirut’s al-Nahar reported the Eagles of 
the Palestinian Revolution as saying the USSR 


must halt Jewish emigration to Israel or else: 


Soviet “embassies and interests in the Middle 
East” would be in danger. [NYT] 

Syria announced the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Jordan. [NYT] 
ct. 5: Beirut’s al-Muharir reported that due to 
increasing tension on the Golan ceasefire line, 
the Palestinian commando organizations were 
put on full alert. [AW] 
ct. 6: 1:50 p.m. Egyptian tanks and infantry at- 
tacked across the Suez Canal at 5 points and 
began moving troops and tanks across the Canal. 
[WP] 
attack against Israeli positions along the Jawlàn 
ceasefire line. [FBIS] 

2:00 p.m. Syrian forces launched a 2 pronged 

UN truce observers reported that the Arabs 


initiated the attacks on both fronts. [NYT] 

Jordanian forces were put on alert. King Hu- 
sayn spoke by phone with Egyptian and Syrian 
leaders and he met with his Cabinet in emer- 
gency session. [NYT] 

Fifty ships of the US 6th Fleet were placed 
on alert. [NYT] 

Egypt declared Red Sea waters above the 23rd 
parallel to be war zone and warned that ships 
would enter these waters at their own risk. 
[The Economist] 

Both Egypt and Syria sent notes to the UN 
accusing Israel of starting the fighting. [NYT] 

Kissinger spoke in New York with Foreign 
Ministers Eban of Israel and Muhammad al- 
Zayyat of Egypt. [NYT] 

King Faysal of Saudi Arabia sent a message 
to Kissinger calling on the US to "force Israel 
to pull out of Arab lands and to restore the rights 
of the Palestinian people in their land." [NYT] 

4:20 p.m. Syria announced that it had occu- 
pied Mt. Hermon for the first time since 1967. 
[FBIS] 

4:40 p.m. Israel reported that an emergency 
meeting of the Cabinet had been warned of the 
Egyptian and Syrian military buildup for of- 
fensive purposes and had taken measures to 
urge "political quarters" to act to prevent an 
Arab attack. [FBIS] 

Evening. Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said 
Israel's goals were to inflict "very heavy casual- 
ties" and to return to the ceasefire lines. [NYT] 

9:20 p.m. Syrian President al-Asad said over 
Damascus Radio that Israel had been concen- 
trating its troops for a week but that “we said 
we would not allow him to take us by surprise. 
Our armed forces moved to give him the proper 
response." [FBIS] 


Oct. 7: Heavy fighting continued. Israel claimed it 


counterattacked on the ground and had control 
of the air. It said 400 Egyptian tanks were iso- 
lated east of the Canal. Syria claimed it halted 
an Israeli offensive and made further gains in 
the Jawlàn region. Egypt said it drove back a 
counterattack. [NYT] 

12:15 am. Israeli military spokesman Haim 
Herzog said Israel’s territorial gains in 1967 
permitted Israel to forego a preemptive attack 
in this case for political reasons. [FBIS] 

2:30 a.m. Syria reported a midnight naval en- 
gagement near Latakiya and claimed 4 Israeli 
boats were sunk. Israel claimed to have sunk 5 
Syrian ships. [FBIS] 

Iraq nationalized the interests of 2 American 
oil companies, Exxon and Mobil, and said a 
squadron of planes was on its way to the Suez 
front. Algeria said planes were being sent to 


. aid in Egypt. [NYT] 


President Nixon instructed Kissinger to call 
for a UN Security Council meeting. [NYT] 
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A US 6th Fleet task force left Athens for 
waters off Crete. [NYT] 

Italy called for consultations by the European 
Economic Community to make a “positive con- 
tribution to restoring the armistice.” [NYT] 

India blamed the renewal of hostilities on 
“Israeli intransigence.’ [NYT] 

Syria seized a Greek touring ship in Syrian 
waters, questioned the captain, and then re- 
leased it. [NYT] 

Pakistan expressed support for the Arabs and 
accused Israel of aggression. [NYT] 

Tunisia said it would send troops to the front. 
[NYT] 

7:30 p.m. Herzog said Egypt had 400 tanks on 
the East side of the Suez Canal and that Syria 
had 800 tanks on the front. He said Israel's big 
success of the day was to nearly destroy the 
Syrian anti-aircraft missile network and the 
bridges across the Canal. [FBIS] 

Evening. President Nixon and Soviet Party 

leader Leonid Brezhnev exchanged messages on 
the war situation. [NYT] 
Oct. 8: Morning. Iraq announced unilaterally a re- 
sumption of diplomatic ties with Iran and asked 
Iran to accept the gesture so Iraqi troops would 
be free to fight against Israel. Iran welcomed the 
announcement. [FBIS] 

11:15 a.m. Herzog said that the armored re- 
serves had been mobilized, the initiative was now 
in Israeli hands, and that Israel was still facing 
a "difficult and fateful battle.” [FBIS] 

Saudi forces were placed on alert. [FBIS] 

Egyptian commandos engaged Israeli troops 
at Sharm al-Shaykh. [FBIS] 

Eban told the UN that if Israel had been 
back on the borders which existed before the 
1967 war, then the present Arab attack might 
have destroyed Israel. [JP] 

Jordan said it shot down 2 Israeli jets in 
Jordanian airspace. [NYT] 

The International Red Cross offered its ser- 
vices as a neutral intermediary. [NYT] 

The US Senate passed a resolution deploring 
“the outbreak of the tragic hostilities” and urging 
the US to seek a ceasefire and restoration of the 
ceasefire lines of Oct. 6. [NYT] ; 

Evening. Egypt announced that its troops 
raided oilfields in the occupied Sinai at Bulayim 
and that Israeli planes attacked Port Said on 
the Mediterranean. 

Israeli Chief of Staff David Elazar said the 
Jawlan region was nearly cleared of Syrian troops 
back to the 1967 ceasefire line and that the coun- 
terattack against Egypt was making good 
progress with Israeli troops reaching the Canal 
at some points. [NYT, FBIS] 

Syria said the advance of its forces was con- 
tinuing. [NYT] 

The US asked the UN Security Council to 
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bring a halt to the fighting and restore the cease- 
fire lines that existed on the morning of Oct. 6. 
China called the US proposal “preposterous” 
and the USSR expressed support for Egypt and 
Syria. [NYT] ` 

Sudan announced that armed units were or 
their way to the battlefront. [NYT] 

The Palestinian press agency in Damascus 
said Iraqi troops had arrived at the battlefield. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 9: Morning. Israel launched counterattacks or 
both fronts at dawn following air attacks deep 
into Syria and Egypt. [NYT] 

Egypt continued to send men and supplies 
across the Canal. [NYT] 

10:00 a.m. Israel reported that Syria had 
launched 20 Soviet built Frog rockets against 
civilian settlements in Israel. [FBIS] 

At 11:00 a.m. Israel announced that Lebanon 
was warned that Palestinian terrorists were ini- 
tiating incidents on the border. [FBIS] 

Israeli jets raided Damascus and bombed the 
Soviet Cultural Center reportedly killing € 
Soviets. An oil refinery in Homs was also dam- 
aged and a radar station in Lebanon destroyed. 

Israel claimed its target in Damascus was 
the Syrian Defense Ministry located near the 
Soviet Cultural Center. Reporters in Damascus 
said the Ministry was not hit. [NYT, CBS] 

Egyptian Presidential advisor Ashraf Ghur- 
bal said Egypt’s goal was the recovery of the 
Sinai and recognition by Israel of the rights of 
the Palestinians. [NYT] 

The UN Security Council convened for the 
2nd day. The Soviet Ambassador Yakov Malik 
walked out as Israeli Ambassador Yosef Tekoah 
expressed condolences for the death of Soviets 
in Damascus. [NYT] 

The USSR sent messages to all Arab govern- 
ments. The note to Algeria was published say- 
ing: “Syria and Egypt must not be alone in 
their struggle .. " [NYT] 

Evening. Israeli Chief of Staff Elazar said 
Israel had begun to "break and destroy" the 
Egyptian and Syrian armies. Israeli spokesmen 
said Israel had “no territorial ambitions whatso- 
ever" but would seek to destroy enemy forces 
wherever they could be found. [NYT] 

Israel also said it had abandoned the Bar Lev 
line and formed a new defense line 3 to 6 
kilometers from the Canal. 

Oct. 10: Israeli armor pushed beyond the 1967 
ceasefire line in Syria. [NYT] 

Jordan ordered full military mobilization and 
called up reserves. [NYT] 

Egypt claimed its forces continued to advance 
in the Sinai in heavy tank battles and drove off 
invading Israeli planes. 

Iraq reported that Iraqi jets flew 80 sorties 
on the Syrian front and that Iraqi forces were 
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in action on the Suez front as well. Israeli jets 
attacked Damascus and industrial targets in 
Homs. [NYT] 

Israeli jets bombed 2 airfields in the Nile 
Delta. An Israeli force raided targets on the 
west bank of the Canal. [NYT] 

Security Council President Laurence McIn- 
tyre said there was little point to holding an- 
other "fractious" council meeting while neither 
combatant wanted a ceasefire. No meeting was 
held. [NYT] 

The US said the USSR was resupplying Syria 
and Egypt and this would put a "new face" on 
the conflict. The Soviets refused comment on the 
report. [NYT] 

Britain announced an embargo of arms sales 
to the Middle East combatants. [NYT] 

Soviet immigrants continued to arrive in 
Israel. [NYT] 

Tunisia warned the Conference on European 
Security and Cooperation that the Middle East 
fighting "directly endangers their vital inter- 
ests” and that the conference should address the 
"underlying causes" of the conflict without de- 
lay. [NYT] 

Iraq said Sudanese troops had joined the 
fighting on the Suez front. 

Evening. Israel said the Syrian artny was com- 
pletely driven out of the Jawlan sector, but that 
Egypt still had 5 divisions and 600 tanks on the 
east bank of the Suez. [NYT] 
zt, 11: Israeli forces penetrated 6 miles beyond 
the 1967 line into Syria and Israeli planes 
bombed 8 airfields in Syria. [NYT] 

In response to Israeli requests, the US said 
it was supplying ammunition and missiles to 
Tel Aviv in rush deliveries on orders placed be- 
fore Oct. 6. 

The US said it was sending a second heli- 
copter carrier to the Mediterranean. [NYT] 

Arab diplomats in Washington said the Arab 
aim was a “limited war” to establish a new 
equilibrium by retaking at least part of the ter- 
ritory occupied in 1967. 

Israeli jets attacked the ports of Latakiya, 
Tartus and Baniyas and destroyed the oil depot 
at Homs and a large power plant. Heavy ground 
fighting was reported as Israeli forces advanced 
in Syria. [NYT] 

The Security Council remained inactive de- 
spite a message from Waldheim saying the 
“central point” of the UN’s “existence is jeopar- 
dized” if it could not fulfill its peace keeping 
rôle. [NYT] 

Egypt said it won a major tank battle in the 
Sinai and repulsed Israeli air attacks on airfields 
in Egypt. [NYT] 

Ugandan President Idi Amin said he would 
break diplomatic relations with the US and im- 
prison all Americans in Uganda if the US en- 


tered the war. [NYT] 

Jordan said it was in “continuous contact” 
with Egypt and Syria and that Iraqi Foreign 
Minister Murtadà al-Hadithi arrived with a 
message for King Husayn from Iraqi President 
Hasan al-Bakr. [NYT] 

Evening. An Israeli spokesman said the Suez 
Front was relatively quiet all day with local 
tank duels but no advances by either side. 
[NYT] 


Oct. 12: 11:00 a.m. US Secretary of State Kissin- 


ger warned that a prolonged war would create 
*a high possibility of great power involvement." 
He said the Soviet airlift to the Arabs was 
"fairly substantial" but "moderate" and did not 
yet threaten détente. The US objective, he 
added, was “to end hostilities on terms that are 
just to all.” [WP] 

Egypt continued to build up its force on the 
east bank of the Suez. 

Heavy fighting was reported in Syria and 
Israeli troops encountered Iraqi forces. The Is- 
raeli attack toward Damascus slowed down. 
[WP] 

Egypt called the shipment of US arms to 
Israel “outright provocation of the Arabs” and 
warned the US of “consequences.” [WP] 

Evening. The USSR said a Soviet ship was 
sunk by Israel in a Syrian port with a loss of 
civilian lives and warned that “the continuation 
of criminal acts by Israel will lead to grave con- 
sequences for Israel itself.” [WP] 

An Israeli spokesman said the offensive in 
Syria was widening gaps in the Syrian defense 
lines and “mopping up.” [WP] 


Oct. 13: Jordan announced that it sent a “detach- 


ment of its best military formations” to Syria 
to join the fighting. Beirut’s al-Nahar reported 
that 1000 Saudi troops which had been in Jordan 
had also crossed into Syria. [NYT] 

US officials said the US was preparing to send 
jet fighters to Israel to replace some losses. 
[NYT] 

Israel claimed it destroyed an Iraqi division 
including 70 tanks in Syria. Meir denounced the 
Soviet "aerial railway" of military supplies to 
the Arabs. 

Israel also said its forces were approaching 
Sa‘sa‘, 20 miles from Damascus, and were 
broadening and consolidating their position in 
Syria. 

Heavy tank battles were reported in the Sinai 
as Egyptian forces tried to break through the 
Israeli defensive line, but advances were not 
made by either side. 

Evening. Israel reported that it prevented 
Egypt from widening bridgeheads during the 
day. [NYT] 

Syria said it contained the Israeli advance 
from the Jawlàn region. 
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Israel reported that its artillery shelled targets 
on the outskirts of Damascus. 

US military sources said the Soviet airlift to 
Egypt and Syria amounted to more than 100 
flights since Oct. 9. A White House spokesman 
said it would create “serious difficulties” between 
the US and USSR if it continued. [NYT] 

Oct. 14: Egypt launched a major offensive in the 
Sinai and claimed to have reached new objec- 
tives and forced Israeli forces to retreat. [WP] 

Kuwayt announced that the Organization 
of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OAPEC) would meet in Kuwayt on Oct. 16 
to discuss using oil as a weapon in the war. 
[WP] 

The Secretary General of NATO said an oil 
cutoff by Arab states would “come very close 
to a hostile act.” [WP] 

Oct. 14: Israel reported for the first time that 2 
French built Mirage jets were downed over the 
Sinai front. [WP] 

Iraqi President Bakr said Iraq had put its 
"entire military potential" inte: the battle. [WP] 
Meir said Israel would respond quickly to any 
ceasefire proposal. [WP] 

Evening. Israel said it repulsed heavy armored 
assaults by Egypt, destroying 220 Egyptian tanks 
and suffering only light casualties. [WP] 

Syria said it had repulsed an Israeli attack. 
Dayan said the Syrian army was "badly beaten 
and defeated . . . and is now licking its wounds.” 
Dayan added that he would oppose any ceasefire 
based on the current military positions. [WP] 
Oct. 15: Israel said it had destroyed the remnants 
of an Iraqi division but had not advanced toward 
Damascus beyond the village of Sa'sa', a point 
reached on Oct. 14. Syria reported fighting all 
along the front and said Israeli troops were as 
close as 20 miles from Damascus. [NYT] 

Egypt said it repulsed Israeli counterattacks 
and was consolidating its position on the east 
bank of the Suez Canal. [NYT] 

Syrian officials were quoted as saying Syria 
would not accept a ceasefire in place but that a 
ceasefire could only be reached if Israel would 
withdraw from territory occupied in 1967 and 
recognize the rights of the Palestinians. [NYT] 

Following talks between Russian leaders and 
Algerian President Houari Boumedienne, a 
joint communiqué said the USSR declared “de- 
termination to assist in every way” the Arab 
effort to liberate occupied territories. [JP] 

American spokesman Robert McCloskey an- 
nounced that the US had begun on Oct. 14 to 
resupply Israel with military equipment to pre- 
vent a “massive airlift” of Soviet supplies to the 
Arabs from upsetting the military balance. He 
said the US would continue diplomatic efforts 
“in the first instance" but admitted that there 
was no success in that effort “to date" [NYT] 
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Evening. Following talks in Moscow witl 
Algerian President Boumedienne, the Kremlir 
announced "determination to assist in every waj 
the liberation of all Arab territories occupiec 
by Israel" [NYT] 

Oct. 16: An Israeli spokesman said that a “fairly 
large” task force had crossed the Suez Cana 
and was attacking Egyptian artillery and missil 
positions. Egypt said 7 Israeli tanks had crosse 
the Canal and that 3 were destroyed and 4 wer 
being pursued. [NYT] 


Syrian and Iraqi forces counterattacke: 
against Israeli forces south of Damascus 
[NYT] 


Sadat proposed a ceasefire to be followed b: 
an Israeli withdrawal from land occupied i 
1967 and a peace conference at the UN. He sai 
Egypt had a missile capable of hitting any par 
of Israel but added that the: Arabs do not ca) 
for the “annihilation” of Israel “as has bee 
claimed" [NYT] 

Sadat told his National Assembly that h 
issued orders to begin clearing the Suez Cana 
for navigation as soon as the liberation of th 
east bank was complete. [MEED] 

Meir said no ceasefire proposal had been mad 
to Israel and that the fighting would end whe 
the enemy is beaten. [NYT] 

Kuwayt decided to contribute $350m to th 
Arab war effort. [NYT] 

US officials said 25 F-4 Phantoms and 50 A- 
Skyhawks were being rushed to Israel. [NYT 

Oct. 17: Eban said Sadat’s peace proposal wa 
"totally unacceptable" and that there could b 
no political preconditions for a ceasefire. H 
added that Israel would make "substantial com 
promises" for a final settlement "provided tha 
our basic security is not affected" [NYT] 

Iran, Iraq, Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia, Abū Dhab. 
and Qatar announced a 17% increase in th 
price of crued oil but said the increase was nc 
connected to the war. [NYT] 

Eleven Arab oil producing countries meetin 
in Kuwayt announced that oil exports to coun 
tries "unfriendly" to the Arab cause would b 
reduced by 596 each month until the land occu 
pied by Israel in 1967 would be evacuated an 
Arab rights would be respected. [NYT] 

Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin was reporte 
to be in Cairo. [NYT] 

Israel reported that hundreds of tanks battle 
on the Suez front and that the Israeli task forc 
on the west bank was still operating again: 
Egyptian positions. Egypt said the task forc 
was no longer on the west side of the Cana 
[NYT] 

Artillery and tank duels continued in Syri 
but no advances were reported. [NYT] 

Headed by Saudi Foreign Minister "Umz 
al-Saqqàf, 4 Arab diplomats met in Washingtc 
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with President Nixon to propose a peace plan 
and to urge the US to participate directly in 
mediating the conflict. [NYT] 

Yet. 18: 1:00 a.m. Beirut’s undersea communica- 
tion cable to Europe was blown up. Israel denied 
responsibility. [NYT] 

A huge tank battle involving an estimated 
1000 tanks was being waged in the central sector 
of the Suez front. 

Egypt reported that a 2nd Israeli force had 
“infiltrated” across the Canal and were under 
siege on the west bank. [NYT] 

Egypt announced that Kosygin had met 3 
times with Sadat in Cairo, before leaving for 
Moscow in the evening. [NYT] 

Five Palestinian commandos stormed the Bank 
of America in Beirut, seized 20 to 25 hostages 
and demanded the Bank pay $10m to the Arab 
war effort. [NYT] 

Kuwayt announced it would resume its $48m 
annual subsidy to Jordan. [NYT] 

Aba Dhabi announced it was halting all oil 
exports to the US and Saudi Arabia said it was 
cutting immediately oil production by 10% to 
pressure the US and warned that all oil exports 
to the US would be cut if the US continued to 
aid the Israeli forces. [NYT] 

Evening. Israel said its task force on the 
west bank of the Suez had been substantially 
reinforced and was engaged in heavy fighting. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 19: Israeli forces estimated at 10,000 men and 
200 tanks drove into Egypt 15 miles beyond the 
Suez Canal. 

Tank and artillery battles were reported on 
the Jawlàn front but no major advances occurred. 
[NYT] 

Nixon asked the US Congress for $2.2 billion 

for emergency aid to Israel. [NYT] 
Lebanese troops killed or captured 5 com- 
mandos in Beirut’s Bank of America and freed 
39 hostages. One hostage, an American, was 
killed. [NYT] 

Libya ordered a cutoff of all exports to the 
US and raised the price of oil from $4.90 to 
$8.92 per barrel. [NYT] 

Evening. Egyptian officials said the Israeli 
forces on the west side of the Suez were no 
longer a threat. [NYT] 

Oct. 20: Morning. Kissinger flew to Moscow to 
discuss “means to end hostilities’ and met for 2 
hours with Communist Party leader Leonid 
Brezhnev. [NYT] 

Israel enlarged its holding on the west bank 
of the Suez. Egypt reported that heavy fighting 
was continuing on the east side of the Canal. 
[NYT] 

Syria said it bombed an oil refinery in Haifa. 
Israel denied the report. [NYT] 

Malagasy broke diplomatic relations with 


Israel. [NYT] 

Saudi Arabia announced it decided to halt 
all oil exports to the US. [NYT] 

Bahrayn cancelled an agreement permitting 
the US navy to use port facilities. 


Oct. 21: Evening. Israel said it controlled 24 miles 


of the west bank of the Suez and that the Syrian 
front was relatively quiet and static. 

Egypt said the Israelis had established 2 posi- 
tions on the west bank and accused the US of 
flying supplies directly into the Sinai. [NYT] 

Syria reported a large air battle near Mount 
Hermon and claimed to have downed 11 Israeli 
jets. [NYT] 

Iraq nationalized the holdings of Royal Dutch 
Shell in the Basrah Petroleum Company. [AW] 

Kuwayt, Qatar, Bahrayn, and Dubai an- 
nounced a total embargo of oil to the US. 
[NYT] 

Israel said Palestinian guerrillas had shelled 
42 northern settlements, injuring 16 and killing 
1 person, since Oct. 6. [NYT] 


Oct. 22: 12:49 am. (New York time). The UN 


Security Council passed a joint US-Soviet spon- 
sored resolution #338 (dated Oct. 21) calling 
for a ceasefire in place to begin no later than 12 
hours after the adoption of the resolution. The 
vote was 14 to 0 with China abstaining. [NYT] 

7:00 A.M. Israel announced acceptance of the 
ceasefire. [NYT] 

Kissinger arrived in Israel from Moscow for 
talks with Israeli leaders. [NYT] 

Israeli General Shlomo Gazit said Israel was 
holding an area 20 miles deep toward Cairo and 
33 miles along the Canal from the outskirts of 
Ismailia to 7 miles north of Suez city. [NYT] 

2:30 p.m. Sadat announced Egypt would ac- 
cept the ceasefire on condition that Israel simul- 
taneously adhere to the resolution calling for 
withdrawal. [NYT] 

The US and Israel said the military resup- 
plying of Israel by the US and Arab states by 
Russia was continuing. [NYT] 

In an interview with Le Monde, Libyan leader 
al-Qadhdhafi warned that Libya would cut off 
all oil deliveries to Western Europe for sup- 
porting the Soviet-American “imposed” UN 
ceasefire resolution #338. [NYT] 

The ceasefire went into effect on the Egyptian 
front at 6:52 P.M. but fighting continued in 
Syria. Iraq rejected the ceasefire. Syria said it 
was considering the proposal. Jordan announced 
acceptance in the evening, but added that its 
troops in Syria were under Syrian command. 
[NYT] 

The Palestinian resistance movement rejected 
UN Resolution #338. [NYT] 


Oct. 23: Morning. Heavy fighting resumed on the 


Egyptian front. Both sides accused the other of 
violating the ceasefire. [NYT] 
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Israeli troops on the west bank of the Suez 
pushed south surrounding the city of Suez and 
cutting off completely the Egyptian 3rd Army 
on the east bank of the Canal. [NYT] 

Syria reported Israeli attacks in the strategic 
Mt. Hermon region. [NYT] 

4:00 p.m. Dayan proposed to Egypt, through 
UN observers, a new ceasefire. [NYT] 

Ethiopia severed diplomatic relations with Is- 
rael” until such time as Israel withdraws from 
occupied Arab territory.” [FBIS] 

Evening. The USSR accused Israel of vio- 
lating the ceasefire and warned of “gravest con- 
sequences” if fighting continued. The statement 
called on Israel to pull back to the ceasefire lines 
of 24 hours earlier. [NYT] ` 

Syria informed the UN that it accepted th 
ceasefire conditional upon Israel's complete 
withdrawal from territory occupied in 1967 and 
recognition of the “rights of the Palestinians.” 
[NYT] 

The UN Security Council passed a resolution 

(#339) confirming its call for a ceasefire and 
calling for the assignment of UN observers to 
supervise the ceasefire line. [NYT] 
Oct. 24: Morning. Israel announced agreement 
with Egypt, arranged through the UN, on a 
new ceasefire to take effect at 7:00 a.m. on the 
front. [NYT] 

Eban said the ceasefire was still in effect de- 
spite repeated violations and added that Israel 
would enter negotiations with the position that 
“everything is negotiable.’ [NYT] 

Lebanon warned its people to be prepared for 
an Israeli attack in retaliation for Palestinian 
commando operations carried from Lebanon 
against Israel. 

Morocco rejected the ceasefire and called for 
a conference of Arab foreign and defense min- 
isters to discuss the situation. [AW] 

Switzerland offered its good offices and terri- 
tory as a site for peace talks. [NYT] 

China accused the US and USSR of collusion 
in putting out for their own interests the “blazing 
fire of this just war." [NYT] 

9:00 p.m. Sadat appealed to the US and USSR 
to send troops to police the ceasefire. The US 
rejected the appeal and expressed “hope that 
other outside powers will not send troops to the 
Middle East.” [NYT] 

Oct. 25: 3:00 am. The US placed all military 
forces on alert as a “precautionary” measure in 
reaction to indications that the USSR was plan- 
ning to send troops to the Middle East. [NYT] 

12:00 noon. Kissinger said the US was op- 
posed to the “unilateral introduction by any great 
power .. . of forces into the Middle East, in 
whatever guise.” He said US policy was to 
assist a UN observer force and to seek a politi- 
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cal solution. [NYT] 

Afternoon. The Security Council voted by 14 
to 0 to establish an emergency peace force to 
insure the ceasefire. [NYT] 

Egypt accused Israel of continuing to violate 
the ceasefire and said Israel cut the road from 
Cairo to Suez city during the day. [NYT] 

Nigeria severed diplomatic relations with Is- 
rael. [NYT] 

Egyptian spokesman Ghurbal said there were 
no Soviet troops in Egypt in connection with 
the ceasefire. [NYT] 

Oct. 26: Israel said that the Egyptian 3rd Army 
tried unsuccessfully during the day to break out 
of its encirclement by Israeli troops. 

No firing was reported on the Syrian front. 
[WP] 

Waldheim proposed a 7,000 man UN emer- 
gency force to police the ceasefire and said 897 
UN troops had already been flown from Cyprus 
to Cairo. [NYT] 

Israeli sources confirmed that the straits of 
Bab al-Mandab were blockaded by Egyptian 
warships assisted by South Yemen. [JP] 

Zambia broke off diplomatic relations with 
Israel. [WP] 

Oct. 27: The first contingent of UN observers 
reached Suez city. [NYT] 

9:30 p.m. Israel proposed through the US that 
a meeting be held between Israeli and Egyptian 
military leaders on the Suez front to discuss the 
problem of Egypt’s trapped 3rd Army. The US 
relayed the proposal to Egypt and the USSR. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 28: 12:30 a.m. Egypt agreed to the Israeli 
proposal. [NYT] 

1:30 a.m. Israeli General Aharon Yariv met 
with an Egyptian general under UN auspices on 
the Cairo-Suez road and arranged for a convoy 
of Egyptian trucks to take food and water to the 
trapped Egyptian 3rd Army. [WP] 

The Israelis said they agreed to the resupply 
only at American insistence. [WP] 

Afternoon. Israeli former Chief-of-Staff Haim 
Bar-Lev met with Egyptian General Bashir 
Sharif to reaffirm the resupply agreement which 
was threatened by several shooting incidents. 
[WP] 

Egypts Acting Foreign Minister Isma’il 
Fahmi left Egypt for talks with Nixon in Wash- 
ington. [NYT] 

Ghana and Senegal broke diplomatic relations 
with Israel. [NYT] 

Israel agreed to allow a convoy of Egyptian 
trucks to pass through Israeli lines and resupply 
the Egyptian 3rd Army with food and water. 
Israeli Chief of Staff Elazar said the agreement 
was “imposed” on Israel. [NYT] 

Oct. 29: Israel reported that it shot down 3 
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Egyptian helicopters in clashes during the night. 
[NYT] 

The US said it was sending a naval task force, 
including an aircraft carrier, into the Indian 
Ocean from the South China Sea. [NYT] 

Fahmi met in Washington with Kissinger. 
[NYT] 

Asad said Syria accepted the ceasefire after 
the USSR offered guarantees that Israel would 
withdraw from all occupied territory and recog- 
nize the rights of the Palestinians. He added that 
Syria would resume the war if these conditions 
were not met. [NYT] s 

Iraq said it would withdraw its troops from 
the front. [NYT] 

Beirut’s al-Nahar reported that the PLO 
agreed to suspend its military operations against 
Israel from southern Lebanon. [AW] 

An Israeli spokesman said the identification 
and release of Israeli POWs in exchange for 
Arab POWs was “the highest priority for us. 
Nothing else can proceed without it.” [NYT] 

A UN officer said the peacekeeping forces did 
not have the means of determining what the 
Egyptian-Israeli lines were on Oct. 22 when the 
ceasefire was supposed to have begun. [NYT] 

Oct. 30: Egypt’s al-Ahram said Egypt agreed to 
give the Red Cross the names of Israeli prison- 
ers. [NYT] 

Holland appealed to the European Economic 
Community to share oil supplies as the Arab boy- 
cott was affecting Holland's oil imports. 

Libya announced a total boycott of oil sup- 
plies to Holland. [NYT] 

Egypt said it would not reledse Israeli prison- 
ers until Israel returns to the lines of Oct. 22. 
[NYT] 

Dayan said the decision to let supplies through 
to the Egyptian 3rd Army was not a humani- 
tarian gesture but a concession to the US which 
threatened to cut off military supplies. [NYT] 

Oct. 31: Sādāt said he was restraining his army 
pending the visit of Kissinger to the Arab coun- 
tries and that the US was “taking a construc- 
tive position.” But he warned that “if anything 
happens to my children on the east bank, I will 
take the necessary action.” [NYT] 

Palestinian leaders in Beirut told The New 
York Times that the Palestinians would be will- 
ing to join peace talks with the Arab states and 
Israel. [NYT] 

Fahmī met with Nixon who proposed that a 
corridor to the 3rd Army from Cairo be created 
under the control of UN personnel. Meir arrived 
in the US. [NYT] 

Oct. 31: The US ended its world wide military 
alert. [NYT] 

Nov. 1: Meir met with Nixon and said later that 
she was “reassured” of continued US support 


for Israel. [NYT] 

The New York Times reported that Israel 
was still opposed to negotiations with Palestin- 
jan liberation groups. [NYT] 

Israel accused Egypt of violating the cease- 
fire on the east bank of the Suez for the 2nd 
day in a row. 

Sadat and Asad flew to Kuwayt for strategy 
talks. [NYT] 


Nov. 2: Egypt reported that Sadat flew to Saudi 


Arabia from Kuwayt for talks with King 
Faysal. [NYT] 

Syrian Deputy Foreign Minister Muhim 
Isma’il flew from New York to Washington and 
met with Kissinger. [NYT] 

The UN Security Council accepted Polish par- 
ticipation in the peace-keeping force in a logisti- 
cal rôle after several days of US opposition. 
[NYT] 

Kissinger held separate meetings in Washing- 
ton with Fahmi and Meir. [NYT] 


Nov. 3: The UN force reported some success in 


easing tensions between Egyptian and Israeli 
forces but Israel reported intermittent firing in 
the southern sector. [NYT] 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Vasily Kuz- 
netsov concluded 4 days of talks in Cairo and 
flew to Syria. [NYT] 

Asad met in Damascus with Algerian Presi- 
dent Houari Boumedienne. [NYT] 


Nov. 4: An Egyptian spokesman said Sadat had 


been authorized to speak for Syria and other 
Arab states in talks with Kissinger and warned 
that failure by Israel to pull back to Oct. 22 lines 
could prompt Egypt to resume the war. [NYT] 

The Organization of Arab Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OAPEC) decided to raise the 
production curb to 25% and to send the Oil 
Ministers of Saudi Arabia and Algeria on a 


tour of Western states to explain the measures. 
[AW] 


Nov. 5: US Deputy Secretary of State Kenneth 


Rush said that the Nixon administration’s re- 
quest for $2.2 billion in military aid for Israel 
would replace military losses and make Israel 
stronger than before. [NYT] 

Meir returned to Israel from Washington and 
said she hoped disagreements with the US were 
only transitory. [NYT] 

Libya accused the USSR of aiding Zionism by 
allowing Jews to migrate to Israel. [NYT] 

Kissinger arrived in Morocco and met with 
King Hasan. [NYT] 

Egyptian Foreign Minister al-Zayyat met with 
French President Georges Pompidou to discuss 
Europe's róle in the Middle East crisis. [NYT] 

Israeli Ambassador to the UN Tekoah ac- 
cused Syria of executing Israeli POWs during 
the fighting. [NYT] 
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Nov. 6: Israel agreed to permit an additional 50 
truckloads of supplies through to the Egyptian 
3rd Army. [NYT] 

Syria accused Israel of launching an air raid 
against a Syria position on the ceasefire line. 
[NYT] 

The EEC called on Israel and Egypt to return 
to the ceasefire lines of Oct. 22. [NYT] 

Israel said 1,854 Israelis were killed in the 
October fighting and about 1,800 were wounded. 
[NYT] 

Egypt’s al-Akhbar reported that a Special 
Envoy of Yemen arrived in Cairo on Nov. 5 to 
inform Egypt that the straits of Bab al-Mandab 
would be placed at the disposal of the Egyptian 
command. [FBIS] 

Kissinger arrived in Cairo. [NYT] 

Nov. 7: Kissinger met with Sadat for 3 hours and 
it was announced that the US and Egypt would 
resume diplomatic relations. 

Assistant Secretary of State Joseph Sisco left 
Kissinger’s delegation and flew to Israel to pre- 
sent truce terms worked out between Sadat and 
Kissinger. [NYT] 

The US Defense Department said the Soviet 
airlift of supplies to Egypt and Syria had halted 
for 2 days and then resumed. [NYT] 

Syria accused Israel of violating the ceasefire. 
[NYT] 

Nov. 8: Syria said it shot down an Israeli jet 
which tried to penetrate Syrian airspace. Israel 
denied the report. 

Kissinger flew to Jordan, where he met with 
King Husayn, and then on to Saudi Arabia 
where he was joined by Sisco. [NYT] 

A Japanese Foreign Ministry spokesman said 

the Arab states tried to persuade Japan to break 
diplomatic relations with Israel and impose a 
trade embargo. He said these proposals were 
rejected but that Japan was trying to lean to- 
ward the Arab side. [NYT] 
Nov. 9: The US delivered to Waldheim the text 
of an agreement which both Israel and Egypt 
told Kissinger they were prepared to sign. It 
included 6 points: both sides would observe a 
ceasefire; both would agree to hold immediate 
discussions to settle the question of return to 
Oct. 22 lines; Suez city would receive food, 
water and medicine and wounded civilians would 
be evacuated; non-military supplies would not 
be impeded from crossing to the east bank of the 
Canal; Israeli checkpoints on the Cairo-Suez 
road would be replaced by UN checkpoints but 
Israeli officers could join the UN officers at Suez 
in inspection of supplies and after the UN check- 
points are established, all prisoners of war would 
be exchanged. [NYT] 

Aides to Kissinger said the terms of a cease- 
fire agreement worked out in Cairo and communi- 
cated to Israel by Sisco had been accepted by 
Israel. [NYT] 
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Israel said it agreed “in principle’ to the U 
sponsored ceasefire agreement but would see 
clarification of some details. [NYT] 

Syria reported a minor skirmish on the cease 
fire line. [NYT] 

American and Saudi sources said Kissinge 
was told by King Faysal that Saudi oil produc 
tion limits would not be lifted until Israel with 
draws from territory occupied in 1967. [NYT] 

Nov. 10: Sisco met in Beirut with Lebanese lead 
ers to discuss the progress of talks in othe 
states. [NYT] 

Meir appointed Major General Aharon Yari 
to sign the agreement with Egypt. [NYT] 

Eban called for “vigorous international action 
to win an exchange of POWs with Syris 
[NYT] 

Nov. 11: At 3:00 p.m. in the no man’s land on th: 
Cairo-Suez road Israeli Maj. General Yariv an 
Egyptian General Muhammad ‘Abd al-Gan 
Gamasi signed the ceasefire accord. [NYT] 

Israeli sources said the US was urging tha 
an Arab Israeli peace conference be convene: 
in Geneva in early Dec. [NYT] 

Nov. 12: Kissinger said the US was considerin; 
a mutual security treaty with Israel as a mean: 
of guaranteeing its borders and that Arab ob 
embargo would not force the US to drop its sup- 
port of Israel. [NYT] 

During meetings on the Cairo-Suez road, Is- 
raeli and Arab negotiators failed to reach agree- 
ment on implementing the new accord. [NYT] 

UN forces set up 2 checkpoints on the Cairo- 
Suez road but Israel said its troops had dis- 
mantled one and that fistfights had broken out 
between UN and Israeli troops. [NYT] 

Nov. 12: Israel said it would reconsider the accord 
unless the question of prisoner exchange was re- 
solved quickly. [NYT] 

Nov. 13: Israeli troops prevented newsmen with 
UN passes from passing down the road from 
Cairo to Suez. [NYT] 

Meir told the Knesset that the ceasefire accord 
could be carried out if Egypt would observe the 
spirit of the accord “as strictly as we do.” 
[NYT] 

The New York Times reported that Iraq was 
disregarding the Arab oil embargo to the West. 
[NYT] 

Nov. 14: Egyptian and Israeli negotiators reached 
agreement on an exchange of POWs. It was also 
agreed that UN troops would control check- 
points on the Cairo-Suez road while Israelis held 
control alongside the road. [NYT] 

The US Pentagon said it had ended its airlift 
to Israel but that supplies would continue to be 
sent by sea. [NYT] 

It was announced that all Arab League mem- 
bers would attend a summit conference in Al- 
geria on Nov. 26. [NYT] 

Nov. 15: The first plane loads of Israeli and 
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Egyptian POWs were exchanged. [NYT] 

A UN patrol confirmed an Egyptian com- 
plaint that Israel was constructing what “ap- 
peared to be" a causeway across the Suez Canal. 
[NYT] 

Israel refused to grant passage on the Suez 
road to 35 newsmen and the UN checkpoint 
turned back the reporters. [NYT] 

A joint Soviet Yugoslav communiqué said 
that a Middle East settlement must implement 
the "lawful, national rights" of the Palestinians. 
[NYT] 

The USSR said Soviet-American détente had 
averted a serious superpower conírontation in 


the Middle East. [NYT] 
General 


1975 


Aug. 27: World Bank President Robert Mc- 
Namara said the bank's contributions to Arab 
world development projects would double in the 
next 5 years provided financing and the “politi- 
cal and psychological climate” would be suitable. 
(MEED] 

Sept. 4: The Organization of Arab Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (OAPEC) ended a meeting 
in Kuwayt after discussing the formation of a 
common oil policy to pressure the US into 
taking a new Mideast stand. [JP] 

The OAPEC meeting also approved a $250m 
drydock project to be located in Bahrayn. 
(MEED] 

Sept. 5: The Conference of Non-aligned Nations 
opened in Algiers. [NYT] 

Sept. 6: Libyan Chairman Mu'ammar al-Qadhd- 
hafi told the conference in Algiers that non- 
alignment was nearly impossible in the existing 
world system. [NYT] 

Sept. 7: Saudi Oil Minister Shaykh Ahmad Zaki 
Yamani said the Tehran price agreement of Feb. 
1971 was "dead or dying" and would need to be 
revised. [MEED] 

Sept. 9: The Conference of Non-aligned Nations 
ended with a condemnation of Israeli expansion- 
ism. [NYT] 

Sept. 16: The Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC) requested negotiations 
with the major oil companies to alter basic oil 
price agreements. [MEED] 

Oct. 8: Six OPEC members met in Vienna with 
major oil companies to discuss higher oil prices 
but the talks were adjourned until a later date. 
[MEED] 

Oct. 22: The Arab Chambers of Commerce recom- 
mended that Arab governments take full control 
of US oil companies in their boundaries. 
[MEED] 


Afghanistan 


1973 


Aug. 24: Deposed King Muhammad Zahir Shah 
announced his abdication saying the people had 
“unanimously welcomed the establishment of a 
republican régime as their future form of gov- 
ernment” and “I place myself now as an Afghan 
citizen under the banner of Afghanistan.” 
[MEED] 

Sept. 23: It was announced that a plot to over- 
throw the government was discovered and a 
number of senior army officers arrested. Paki- 
stan was accused of supporting the group. 
[MEED] 

Oct. 30: Indian Foreign Minister Swaran Singh 
arrived for an official visit. [FBIS] 


Algeria 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Kuwayt, 
Saudi Arabia) 


1973 


Aug.'16: Polish Deputy Premier Kazimierz Ols- 
zewski arrived for talks on improving economic 
ties. [MEED] 

Sept. 2: Nearly 20,000 Algerian workers in south- 
ern France went on strike to protest racial vio- 
lence between French and Algerians in France. 
[MEED] 

Sept. 6: The British Under-Secretary of State for 
Trade ended 3 days of talks on expanding eco- 
nomic relations. [MEED] 

Sept. 19: The government banned all emigration 
to France until France would guarantee “the 
safety and dignity” of Algerians, and condemned 
a “wave of racism” against Algerians in France. 
[NYT] $ 

Sept. 20: Ambassador to France Muhammad 
Bedjaoui said all Algerian workers in France 
would be repatriated if their security could not 
be assured. [MEED] 

Sept. 24: President Houari Boumedienne began a 
tour of development projects in the eastern re- 
gion. [MEED] 

Oct. 13: Diplomatic relations with Jordan were 
restored. [MEED] 

Nov. 6: Boumedienne returned from visits to 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Kuwayt and Saudi Arabia. 
[MEED] 
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Aug. 24: Greek President George Papadopoulos 
urged General George Grivas to halt “at once 
armed activity and dissolve his organization.” 
[NYT] 

Aug. 26: Justice Minister Christos Vakis was re- 
leased after being held captive for a month by 
Griva’ EOKA organization. [JP] 

Aug. 29: Pamphlets distributed by Grivas’ fol- 
lowers rejected the suggestion of Greece that 
Grivas give up armed activity. [NYT] 

UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim ar- 
rived for talks on the intercommunal problem. 
[NYT] 

Sept. 2: Makarios said he would not seek a 3rd 
presidential term in 1978. [MEED] 

Sept. 3: Waldheim concluded a second brief visit 
after talking with Makarios and Turkish com- 
munal leader Rauf Denktaş. [MEED] 

Sept. 23: Athens daily Vima quoted Grivas as 
saying 4 men were sent to Cyprus from Greece 
to assassinate him. [NYT] 

Oct. 7: Makarios escaped an assassination attempt 
when a bridge blew up as his car approached. 
Police said they searched the area and arrested 
an EOKA member. [WP] 

Nov. 1: Turkish communal leader Denktaş re- 
quested the restoration to full strength of the 
UN peace keeping force following the transfer 
of some troops to the Arab Israeli ceasefire 
lines. [JP] 

Nov. 8: The Council of Ministers approved a mo- 
tion to establish diplomatic relations with Libya. 
[FBIS] 

Nov. 13: Makarios returned from visits to Malta 
and Libya. [MEED] 


Egypt 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Kuwayt, 
Libya, Saudi Arabia) 


1973 


Aug. 23: Economy Minister ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Hijazi 
issued a decree relaxing import restrictions and 
creating a “parallel market” for foreign ex- 
change as part of a new “open door” economic 
policy aimed at attracting “Arab and foreign 
capital.” [MEED] 


Aug. 26: Libyan Revolution Command Council | 
Chairman Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi arrived in 
Cairo unexpectedly to discuss the proposed 
merger of the 2 countries. [NYT] i 

Aug. 27: President Anwar al-Sadat returned from 
a 5-day tour of Saudi Arabia, Qatar and Syria. 
[NYT] 

Aug. 28: Economy Minister Hijazi flew to the 
USSR for talks on "consolidating the trade re- 
lations between the 2 countries" [MEED] 

Aug. 29: President Sadat and Qadhdhafi issued a 
joint statement saying that on Sept. 1, 1973, the 
2 countries would: (1) establish a constituent 
assembly to draft a joint constitution; (2) adopt 
a new monetary unit, the dinar, for trade between 
the 2; (3) exchange resident ministers and (4) 
set up a joint secretariat to assist the constituent 
assembly and resident ministers. 

Sept. 10: Jordan's King Husayn arrived in Cairo 
for talks with Sadat and Syrian President 
Hafiz al-Asad. [NYT] 

Sept. 12: It was announced that diplomatic rela- 
tions were restored with Jordan after talks were 
concluded between Sadat, Asad and Husayn. 
[NYT] 

Sept. 13: Iranian Foreign Minister Abbas Khalat- 
bari concluded an official visit. [MEED] 

Sept. 15: Turkish Foreign Minister Halük Bayül- 
ken arrived for an official visit. [JP] 

Sept. 22: Sadat met with the President of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, David Rockefeller. [MEED] 

Sept. 24: Vice President Husayn al-Shafi’i con- 
cluded a 4-day visit to China and flew to North 
Korea for talks. [JP] 

Sept. 28: Sadat announced clemency measures for 
200 journalists and students who were arrested 
or lost jobs because of political activities. [NYT] 

Oct. 1: The government announced that it awarded 
a US firm, Bechtel Inc., the contract to build 
the planned Suez to Mediterranean pipeline 
(SUMED) for $400m. [NYT] 

Oct. 6: ‘Abd al-Qadir Hatim was appointed In- 
formation Minister. [FBIS] 

Oct. 25: Qadhdhafi arrived in Cairo to discuss 
the military situation. [NYT] 

Oct. 28: Sadat appointed ‘Uthman Ahmad ‘Uth- 
màn to be Minister of Reconstruction. [AW] 
Oct. 31: Isma‘ii Fahmi was appointed Foreign 
Minister and Muhammad al-Zayyat was appointed 
to be an advisor to Sadat the Middle East News 

Agency reported. [JP] 

Nov. 5: A government spokesman said Egypt 
would honor all agreements signed with foreign 
oil companies, including American, for operations 
in Egypt. [MEED] 

Nov. 7: The US and Egypt announced they would 
resume normal diplomatic relations. [NYT] 
Nov. 11: The new US Ambassador, Hermann 

Eilts, arrived in Cairo. [NYT] 
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Iran 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt) 
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Aug. 20: Shaykh Muhammad bin Rashīd al- 
Maktūm, Defense Minister of the Union of Arab 
Amirates, arrived in Tehran for a 6 day official 
visit. [MEED] 

Aug. 31: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that 2 people were killed and 30 injured in an 
unsuccessful sabotage attempt by 2 men at the 
Abadan oil refinery. [MEED] 

Sept. 21: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that the government concluded its first agree- 
ment with North Korea. [MEED] 

Sept. 22: East German Minister of Trade Horst 
Soelle arrived with a large delegation to discuss 
expanding bilateral economic relations. [MEED] 

Oct. 1: British Defense Minister Lord Carrington 
arrived for a 4 day visit. [MEED] 

Oct. 2: The government said 12 persons were 
arrested for plotting to kill the Shah during a 
cinema awards ceremony. [JP] 

Oct. 5: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that the first trade agreement with East Ger- 
many was concluded and will last for 5 years. 
[MEED] 

Oct. 6: West German Economy Minister Hans 
Friederichs arrived for a 1 week visit to discuss 
joint economic activities which he said would 
“tink the 2 countries economically and politically 
in a way unprecedented in the world." [MEED] 

Oct. 15: Diplomatic relations were officially re- 
sumed with Iraq. [JP] 

Oct. 30: The government extended the territorial 
fishing zone to 50 miles. [FBIS] 


Itaq 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Turkey) 
1973 


Aug. 16: The Ministry of Planning announced that 
a railway would be constructed from Baghdad to 
Husaybah near the Syrian border with the hope 
that it would be connected to Syria eventually. 
[MEED] 

Aug. 20: A Kuwayti delegation headed by Premier 
Shaykh Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah arrived in 
Baghdad for talks on the border dispute. [JP] 

Aug. 22: Beirut's al-Anwar reported that the gov- 
ernment closed down the Soviet and Czech cul- 
tural centers in Baghdad. [JP] 

Aug. 26: The Kurdish paper al-Taakhi said Kurds 
in Sinjar Province staged a strike on Aug. 25 


to protest an Iraqi army "attack" in the area a 
few days earlier. [JP] 

Aug. 27: The official daily, Al-Thawrah, said army 
troops had clashed with Kurds in Sinjar several 
days earlier in an effort to wipe out sabotage 
activities. [JP] 

Sept. 28: A curfew was imposed in Baghdad and 
outbound flights from the airport halted while 
police searched for “agents and traitors” who 
were being blamed for a series of murders. 
[NYT] 

Sept. 29: The curfew was lifted in Baghdad while 
police continued to search for the alleged killers. 
[JP] 

Oct. 2: The Washington Post reported that the 
USSR sent to Iraq 12 TU-22 jet bombers with 
a range of 2,250 km. [WP] 

Oct. 8: The government announced unilaterally 
the restoration of diplomatic ties with Iran and 
offered to begin negotiations in either capital to 
settle outstanding differences. [JP] 

Oct. 15: Iraq was elected to a 2 year term on the 
UN Security Council. [NYT] 

Nov. 3: The USSR signed an agreement to loan 
Iraq $210m to finance development projects. 
[MEES] 


Israel 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General) 


1973 


Sept. 3: The Labor Party Secretariat approved a 
plan providing for public and private purchase 
of land in the occupied territories by Israelis. 
[NYT] 

Sept. 4: Police said a community of 350 black 
Americans claiming to, be “Hebrew Israelites” 
would be deported to the US because they were 
not Jews entitled to rights of the Law of Return. 
[NYT] 

Sept. 5: The Herut, Liberal, Free Center and State 
List Parties announced an alignment against the 
government for the October elections. [NYT] 

Sept. 8: Premier Golda Meir urged reforms in the 
bureaucracy to cut down on red tape for im- 
migrants. [NYT] 

Sept. 9: Premier Meir warned the American and 
Canadian Jewish communities that more money 
was needed to absorb Soviet immigrants into 
Israel. [NYT] 

Sept. 10: Cuba informed the government that it 
was severing diplomatic relations. [NYT] 

Sept. 21: Togo broke diplomatic relations in pro- 
test over the occupation of Arab territories. 
[AW] 
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Sept. 22: The government announced that technical 
cooperation would be expanded with Upper 
Volta. [CSM] 

Sept. 23: The Labor Party chose Golda Meir to 
be its candidate for Premier in the Oct. 30 
elections. [NYT] 

Oct. 3: Meir returned from Austria after talks 
aimed at convincing Austria to maintain the 
transit facilities for migrating . Soviet Jews. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 4: Zaire announced in the UN that diplomatic 
relations with Israel were broken off. [JP] 
Oct. 10: Soviet immigrants continued to arrive in 
Tel Aviv, the 3rd group to come since heavy 
fighting broke out on the Syrian and Egyptian 

fronts on Oct. 6. [NYT] 

Oct. 22: The opposition coalition of conservative 
parties, Likud, criticized the government for ac- 
cepting a ceasefire on Oct. 22 because the UN 
resolution (#338) called for carrying out UN 
resolution #242 of 1967. [NYT] 

Oct. 25: The New York Times reported that Jus- 
tice Minister Yakov Shapiro called for the res- 
ignation of Defense Minister Dayan because of 
the losses Israel suffered in the first days of 
fighting beginning on Oct. 6. The report added 
that Premier Meir said Dayan continued to have 
“full confidence” of the governmert. [NYT] 

Nov. 8: Maj. General Ariel Sharon criticized the 
government and the high military command for 
Israel’s heavy losses in the first days of fighting 
and for moving too slowly in the later engage- 
ments. [NYT] 

The Ivory Coast broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions. [NYT] 

Nov. 11: Meir attended the opening session of the 
Socialist International meeting in London. 
[NYT] 

Former Chief of Staff Haim Bar-Lev accused 
Sharon of claiming credit for Israel’s victory in 
“biased” interviews serving only “personal en- 
hancement.” [NYT] 

Nov. 12: Communications Minister Shimon Peres 
said fuel consumption restrictions were imposed 
as a gesture of solidarity with countries suffering 
from the Arab boycott. [NYT] 


Jordan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Egypt, 
Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Tunisia) 
1973 


Aug. 21: King Husayn appointed 2 new Cabinet 
Ministers: 
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Dhuqàn Hindawi: State for Premiership Af- 

fairs 

Marwan Dudin: Culture and Information 

Aug. 29: Syrian Defense Minister Mustafa Talas 
carrying a message from the Egyptian and 
Syrian governments. [JP] 

Sept. 1: Middle East Airlines resumed direct flights 
between Beirut and Amman. [MEED] 

Sept. 9: The head of Jordanian television's Hebrew 
programming, Harün Muhammad, was arrested 
on suspicion of spying for Israel. [NYT] 

Sept. 18: Ilusayn declared an amnesty for all 
political prisoners. [NYT] 

Sept. 19: More than 700 political prisoners were 
released from captivity. [JP] 

Palestinian guerrilla leader Muhammad Abū 
Dawid and 8 others were released from prison. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 24: The government lifted the state of alert 
declared on Oct. 6 because of fighting with 
Israel. [MEED] 

Oct. 29: The New York Times quoted sources in 
Amman as saying certain Persian Gulf states 
promised Jordan millions of dollars in aid in 
appreciation for Jordan’s rôle in the fighting on 
the Syrian front. [NYT] 

Nov. 10: The following Cabinet appointments were 
announced: 

Dhugän Hindawi: Finance 

‘Umar al-Nabülsi: Economy 

‘Abd al-Aziz Khayyat: Religious Affairs 

'Adnan 'Abü 'Awdah: Culture and Information 

Fu’ad Qaqish: Municipal and Rural Affairs 

Marwàn Dudin: State for Premiership Affairs 

Marwan al-Humid: Agriculture 


Kuwayt 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Algeria, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, Yemen) 


1973 


Sept. 1: Justice Minister Muhammad Ahmad al- 
Hamad began a tour of the Gulf states. [MEED] 

Sept. 20: Oil Minister ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Atiqi 
said Kuwayt would replace a European consor- 
tium in financing Egypt’s Suez to Mediterranean 
(SUMED) pipeline. [AW] 

Sept. 24: Assembly speaker Khalid Salih Ghunaym 
said Kuwayt was seeking an immediate 51% 
share in the oil industry. [MEED] 

Oct. 16: Following a closed session of the National 
Assembly, it was announced that $344m would 
be given to Arab countries fighting Israel. 
[MEED] 
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Oct. 17: Minister of State for Cabinet Affairs 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Husayn said the economic subsidy 
to Jordan which was suspended in 1970 would be 
resumed. [MEED] 

Oct. 31: The Amir, Shaykh Sabah al-Salim al- 
Sabah, told the National Assembly that Kuwayt 
would seek a new relationship with the oil com- 
panies "more suitable . . . for serving the su- 
preme interests of the country.” [MEED] 

Nov. 5: Algerian President Houari Boumedienne 
held talks with the Amir. [MEED] 


Lebanon 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict) 


1973 

Aug. 28: Parliament approved a minimum wage 
increase in the public sector to L£225. [AW] 

The General Federation of Labor called a 
24-hour strike to protest rising prices. [JP] 

Sept. 4: An Army officer was wounded and 3 
members of a pro-Palestinian organization were 
killed in a shooting incident. Premier Sulh said 
he had contacted Palestinian leaders to keep the 
incident “to the size it merits.” [NYT] 

Sept. 7: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that Syria proposed building jointly a dam on 
the Orontes River in Lebanon. [MEED] 

Sept. 12: The Cabinet adopted measures, including 
provisions for strict enforcement of existing price 
law, to combat inflation. [MEED] 

Sept. 24: The US said it offered to sell Lebanon 
a squadron of 18 A-4 Skyhawk jets. [NYT] 


Libya 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Cyprus, 
Egypt) 


1973 


Aug. 27: Beirut’s al-Nahar quoted Chairman 
Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi as saying that Egypt 
turned down a proposal to hold a referendum 
asking voters to decide between immediate unity 
or unity in stages. He said Egypt wanted a single 
joint unity plan which voters could approve or 
reject. [NYT] 

Sept. 1: The government announced the national- 
ization of 51% of all oil companies in the coun- 
try. [NYT] 

Sept. 2: The government announced a price in- 
crease for crude oil of more than $1 per barrel. 
[NYT] 
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Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba ended a 
3-day visit after meeting members of the Tu- 
nisian community in Libya and telling that agree- 
ments between the 2 countries would ensure fair 
wages. [MEED] 

Sept. 4: The US said it “deeply regrets the action 
taken by the Libyan government which does 
not comport with its obligations under the con- 
cession agreements.” A State Department spokes- 
man said the US would recognize the validity 
of the action only if it would be nondiscrimina- 
tory, for a public purpose and if “prompt, ade- 
quate and effective compensation” would be pro- 
vided to US citizens. 

Sept. 7: British officials reported that Libya had 
resumed mine laying operations off Tripoli har- 
bor as a precaution against Israeli attack. 
[NYT] 

Sept. 12: Yemen’s Republican Council Chairman 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Iryani concluded a 1 day 
visit. [MEED] 

Sept. 21: Air Force jets attacked an Italian patrol 
ship outside the territorial waters. The govern- 
ment called the attack a mistake and apologized 
to Italy. [NYT] 

Sept. 27: Treasury Minister Muhammad Rajab 
said that the currency reserves of the oil produc- 
ing states had a relatively small effect on the 
value of other nations’ reserves and that “it can. 
be assumed” that this would continue “for some 
years.” He also said Libya felt morally obliged 
to make its oil available on the international 
market. [MEED] 


Morocco 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict) 
1973 


Aug. 19: King Hasan inaugurated a plan for col- 
lective cultivation of 170,000 hectares of land 
expropriated from foreign farmers. [MEED] 

The government published a list of 1,180 for- 
eign owned properties which would be national- 
ized. [MEED] 

Aug. 25: Bahrayn's Foreign Minister Shaykh Mu- 
hammad bin Mubarak arrived for 3 days of offi- 
cial talks. [MEED] 

Aug. 30: A military court sentenced 16 men to 
death and 70 to prison terms for plotting to 
overthrow the government. Another 70 defen- 
dants were acquitted. [JP] 

Sept. 2: Foreign Minister Ahmad Taibi Benhima 
ended 2 days of talks in France dealing with bi- 
lateral relations and the nationalization of for- 
eign property by Morocco. [MEED] 
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Sept. 7: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that the government abrogated its economic trade 
agreement beginning January 1, 1974, with the 
USSR and requested new negotiations aimed at 
trading in internationally negotiable currencies. 
[MEED] 

Sept. 15: Kuwayt's Amir Shaykh Sabah al-Salim 
al-Sabah arrived for an official 4 day visit. 
[MEED] 

A telephone cable to France was inaugurated 
by Premier Ahmad Othman. [MEED] 

Nov. 4: The Coast Guard arrested 8 Spanish 
fishing vessels within the disputed 70-mile limit. 
[MEED] 


Pakistan 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict) 


1973 


Aug. 17: Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
Aziz Ahmed arrived in India for a new round 
of talks on the POW problem and other out- 
standing issues. [NYT] 

The government said severe floods had caused 
$300m damage and threatened the economy. 
[NYT] 

Aug. 18: Talks with India resumed in New Delhi. 
[NYT] 

Aug. 20: The US reported it was sending disaster 
teams equipped with helicopters and boats to 
aid the relief effort in flooded portions of the 
country. [NYT] 

Aug. 21: Indian Premier Indira Gandhi entered 
the negotiations in an attempt to break the dead- 
lock which developed over the issue of Bangla- 
desh's demand that 260,000 Biharis in Bangladesh 
be evacuated to Pakistan. [NYT] 

Aug. 25: A US White House aide said 8m people 
were affected by the floods in Pakistan covering 
20,000 square miles and called on the interna- 
tional community “to recognize the seriousness 
of the devastation.” [NYT] 

Aug. 26: Foreign MinisterAhmed met with Indian 
Premier Gandhi in an attempt to break the stale- 
mate in the negotiations. [NYT] 

Aug. 28: Agreement was reached with India for 
the release of Pakistani POWSs by India. The 
accord includes a call for the repatriation of 
Pakistani and Bangladesh nationals and a tacit 
agreement by Pakistan to recognize Bangladesh 
in return for Bangladesh's not trying Pakistani 
POWs for war crimes. 

Bangladesh Foreign Minister Kamal Hussein 
said "we are fully satisfied with the agreement." 
[NYT] 

Aug. 29: An Indian spokesman said the release of 
90,000 Pakistani prisoners would begin imme- 
diately but that completion would depend on 
details to be worked out. [NYT] 
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Sept. 3: A special US envoy, Maurice Williams, 
arrived and assured the government of US aid 
for recovery from the flood. [NYT] 

Sept. 4: The government said food supplies were 
running low and 1m tons of wheat was needed. 
[NYT] 

Sept. 15: Premier Zulfikar Ali Bhutto announced 
new taxes to pay for flood relief. [NYT] 

Sept. 18: Premier Bhutto arrived in the US for 
talks with President Nixon. [NYT] 

Bhutto said that Pakistan was entitled to US 
arms purchases on the basis of treaties signed in 
the 1950s. [NYT] 

Sept. 19: A US spokesman said that there was no 
change in the US policy of not supplying arms 
to India or Pakistan. He said Nixon assured 
Bhutto of US commitment to Pakistani inde- 
pendence and sovereignty and that the US would 
aid Pakistan in its efforts to recover from flood 
damage. [CSM] 

The repatriation of Bengalis from Pakistan 
to Bangladesh began. [NYT] 

Sept. 24: Bhutto said his government would like 
to discuss a mutual reduction of arms with India 
in the near future. [NYT] 

Sept. 28: India released 842 POWs in the begin- 
ning of the release of 90,000 Pakistani captives. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 10: The 2nd phase of the POW release began 
and India repatriated 840 Pakistani prisoners. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 28: A Foreign Office spokesman called the 
reports that Pakistan was delaying the repatria- 
tion of Biharis “factually incorrect" and said 
10,000 Biharis had reached Pakistan by the end 
of Oct. [NYT] 

The New York Times reported that a dispute 
arose with India and Bangladesh over the re- 
patriation of Biharis from Bangladesh to Paki- 
stan with Bangladesh accusing Pakistan of 
stalling and Pakistan calling the delay a result 
of red tape in Bangladesh. [NYT] 

Nov. 7: The government officially terminated the 
nation’s membership in the South East Asia. 
Treaty Organization (SEATO). [CSM] 

The UN announced that the US pledged $2m 
to aid the transfer of people between Pakistan 
and Bangladesh. [NYT] 

Nov. 9: US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
met with Bhutto in Islamabad. [NYT] 


Persian Gulf 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Egypt, 
Iran, Jordan, Kuwayt, Morocco, Tunisia) 


1973 


Sept. 2: President of the Union of Arab Amirates 
(UAA) Shaykh Zayd bin Sultan met with 


CHRONOLOGY 


Qatar’s ruler, Shaykh Khalifah bin Hamid al- 
Thani in Doha to discuss Gulf relations. 
[MEED] 

yept. 3: UAA President Shaykh Zayd bin Sultan 
met with Bahrayni officials in Bahrayn to discuss 
closer cooperation. [JP] 

Jct. 15: UAA President Shaykh Zayd left London 
after a 1 month visit. [MEED] 

Vov. 2: Bahrayn’s Premier Shaykh Khalifah bin 
Sulman al-Khalifah returned from a 5 day visit 
to Britain. [MEED] 

Vov. 11: Jordan’s King Husayn held meetings in 
Oman and Qatar. [FBIS] 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Algeria, 
Egypt) 


1973 

4ug. 23: King Faysal held secret talks with Egyp- 
tian President Anwar al-Sadat. [NYT] 

Sept. 1: Kuwayt's Amir, Shaykh Sabah al-Salim 
al-Sabah, concluded a 4 day visit and talks with 
King Faysal. [FBIS] 

Sept. 6: Defense Minister Sultan bin ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz said Saudi Arabia would not buy military 
arms with “strings attached” and that defending 
the independence of other Arab countries was 
self defense for Saudi Arabia. [AW] 

Sept. 16: French Defense Minister Robert Galley 
returned to Paris after a 5 day visit and talks on 
arms sales. [MEED] 

Sept. 18: Diplomatic relations with West Germany 
were resumed after an 8 year break. [MEED] 
Sept. 23: Jordan’s King Husayn met with Faysal 

during a military ceremony in Tabuk. [AW] 

King Faysal opened a major military base in 
the northwest region. The ceremony was at- 
tended by King Husayn. [AW] 

Nov. 5: Algerian President Houari Boumedienne 
arrived for talks with Faysal. [MEED] 

Nov. 7: King Husayn ended a 2 day visit after 
talks with Faysal on the Middle East situation. 
[MEED] 


South Yemen 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Yemen) 


1973 

Sept. 7: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that the government was seeking “observer 
status” within Comecon, the East European eco- 
nomic community. [MEED] 

Oct. 8: The government forced a British airliner 
to land for violating South Yemeni airspace. The 
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plane and all passengers were released after 3 
hours. [NYT] 

Oct. 7: Premier ‘Ali Nasir Muhammad announced 
that army troops were pulled back from the 
border with Yemen on Oct. 6 and urged Yemen 
to reciprocate. [JP] 


Sudan 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict) 


1973 

Sept. 1: Interior Minister Muhammad Bakir said 
the recent unrest was instigated by an “unholy 
alliance” of outlawed left and right wing parties. 
[JP] 

Sept. 2: Following student protests, the govern- 
ment announced the closing of all schools in 
Khartum. [NYT] 

Sept. 4: Six major unions issued strike threats in 
protest against rising prices. [NYT] 

Sept. 5: A state of emergency was declared and 
troops patrolled Khartum in response to student 
unrest and strike threats. [NYT] 

Sept. 6: President Ja‘far al-Numayri cut short a 
visit to Algeria and returned to deal with unrest 
in Khartum. [AW] 

Sept. 8: Numayri issued a declaration ending the 
state of emergency. [FBIS] 

Minister of State for Trade Hasan ‘Ali Du- 
laym returned from talks in Britain aimed at 
procuring financing for development projects. 
[MEED] 

Sept. 9: The state of emergency was lifted. 
[MEED] 

Sept. 24: Numayri said economic problems had 
been exploited by communists and Muslim 
Brothers leading to civil disturbances in early 
Sept. [MEED] 

Oct. 8: It was announced that Awad Khalafallah 
was appointed Defense. Minister. 

Oct. 21: It was announced that 2 of 10 Arabs 
charged with killing 3 foreign diplomats in Mar. 
were released for lack of evidence. [JP] 

Oct. 23: Vice President Abel Alier took the oath 
of office as head of the provisional government 
of the southern region. [FBIS] 

Oct. 26: Foreign Minister Mansür Khalid began 
an official visit to China. [MEED] 


Syria 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon) 


1973 
Aug. 18: The government reopened the border 
with Lebanon which was closed in May. [NYT] 
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Aug. 30: The New York Times reported that for- 
eign diplomats said 60 Syrian army officers had 
disappeared after being arrested by security po- 
lice following an attempt to kill President Hafiz 
al-Asad in July. [NYT] 

Sept. 24: President Asad met with Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization leader Yasir ‘Arafat and 
other PLO members. Asad said Syria was com- 


mitted to a policy of full support for the Pales- 
tine cause. [NYT] 


Sept. 25: A new Cabinet was announced: 

Mahmiid al-Ayyubi: Premier 

‘Abd al-Halim Khaddim: Deputy Premier and 
Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad Haydar: Deputy Premier for Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

Mustafa Talàs: Defense 

Adib Milhim: Local Government 

Muhammad ‘Ali Hashim: Higher Education 

Shakir al-Fahham: Education 

Munir Wannüs: Euphrates Dam 

Ahmad Qablàn: Supply & Internal Trade 

‘Ali Zaza: Interior 

Husayn Ahmad Kunaydir: 
Labor 

Fàyiz Nasir: State for Cabinet Affairs 

Mu'ayyàd Jazzan: Frontline Village Affairs 

Fawzi al-Kayyali: Culture & Guidance 

Adib al-Nahàwi: Justice 

Mustafa al-Hallaj: Planning 

Razzaq ‘Abd al-Baqi: Municipal & Rural Affairs 

‘Abd al-Ghani Qannüt: Public Works & Water 
Resources 

‘Umar al-Sibà^: Communications 

Zuhayr ‘Abd al-Samad: State 

Nürallah Nürallàh: Finance 

‘Abd al-Sattar al-Sayyid: Awqaf 

Muhammad ‘Ali ‘Imadi: Economy & Foreign 
Trade 

Madani al-Khiyami: Health 

‘Abdallah al-Khant: Tourism 

Ahmad Hasan al-Asad: Agriculture & Agrarian 
Reform 

Jahr al-Kifri: Oil, Electricity & Petroleum 

Shutaywi Sayfü: Industry 

George Saddiqni: Information 

Anwar Hanak: State 


Sept. 27: Beirut’s al-Nahar reported that the gov- 
ernment placed tight travel restrictions on Soviet 
technicians in Syria. [CSM] 


Oct. 4: It was announced that diplomatic relations 
were restored with Jordan. [JP] 


Social Affairs & 


Nov. 3: The port of Banyas was reopened after 
being damaged in the Oct. campaign with Israel. 
[MEED] 


Tunisia 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Libya) 


1975 

Aug. 31: Oman's ruler Sultàn Qabüs ended a 4 
day official visit. [MEED] 

Sept. 7: Middle East Economic Digest reporte 
that the government abrogated its trade agree 
ment with the USSR as of Jan. 1, 1974, and wa 
seeking a new agreement in a convertible cur 
rency. [MEED] 

Sept. 15: Kuwayts Amir Shaykh Sabah al 
Salim al-Sabah ended a 4-day visit after talk 
on bilateral relations. [MEED] 

Sept. 21: Bakers went on strike for higher wage 
which employers claimed were held down by : 
price ceiling on bread. [MEED] 

Sept. 22: It was announced that 2 Soviet diplomat. 
would be expelled for "manipulation involviny 
Tunisia and a neighboring brother country. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 14: President Habib Bourguiba announce 
that diplomatic relations would be restored with 
Jordan. [MEED] 


Turkey 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt) 
1973 


Aug. 25: Security forces captured a ton of raw 
opium near Ádana. [NYT] 

Aug. 27: During talks in Ankara, Iraqi Foreigs. 
Minister Murtada al-Hadithi signed an agreemem 
to build a $350m oil pipeline from Iraq's Kirkuk 
field to Dortyol on the Mediterranean. [MEES) 

Aug. 29: Iraqi Foreign Minister Hadithi ended hi: 
visit and a joint communiqué said the 2 countrie: 
would go ahead with plans to build a natural gas 
pipeline from Iraq to Turkish industrial centers. 
[MEED] 

Aug. 30: The Bosphorus Bridge was opened tc 
trafic. [MEED] 

Sept. 19: Police announced the arrest of 12 alleged 
terrorists in Izmir. [JP] 

The first trade agreement with India was 
signed in New Delhi. [MEED] 

Sept. 26: Martial law ended in Ankara and Istan- 
bul. [NYT] 

Oct. 14: General elections were held for the Na- 
tional Assembly. [JP] 

Oct. 18: The official results of the election were 
announced. National Assembly seats: 

Republican Peoples Party (RPP), 185; Jus- 
tice Party (JP), 149; National Salvation Party 
(NSP), 48; Democratic Party (DP), 45; Re- 
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publican Reliance Party (RRP), 13; National 
Movement Party (NMP), 3; Independent, 6. 

Senate seats: RPP, 25; JP, 22; NSP, 3; 
RRP, 1; Independent, 1. 

Oct. 22: The Justice. Party (JP) Administrative 
Council passed a resolution saying the JP would 
not participate in a coalition government. 
[FBIS] 

Oct. 23: Premier Naim Talu and his government 
submitted their resignations and agreed to Pres- 
ident Fahri Korutürk's request to remain in of- 
fice until a new government could be formed. 
[FBIS] 

The Republican People's Party (RPP) au- 
thorized Party Secretary Bülent Ecevit to take 
the necessary initiatives to form a government. 
[FBIS] 

Oct. 27: President Korutürk asked Ecevit to form 
a new government. [FBIS] 

Nov. 6: The National Salvation Party announced 
that it decided not to form a coalition govern- 
ment with the RPP. [FBIS] 

Nov. 7: Ecevit met with Korutürk and asked to be 
relieved of the duty of forming a government. 
[FBIS] 

Nov: 8: Korutürk began new consultations with 
political leaders aimed at promoting the forma- 
tion of a government. [FBIS] 

Nov. 12: Korutürk asked Justice Party leader 
Suleyman Demirel to form a government. 
[NYT] 

Nov. 15: Justice Party Senator Tekin Ariburun 
was reelected President of the Senate. [FBIS] 

Sept. 26: A new airport was opened by Iryani in 
Sana 'a during celebrations marking the anni- 
versary of the 1962 Revolution. [MEED] 

Nov. 13: Three days of talks were concluded in 
Taiz between Iryani and South Yemeni Presi- 
dent Salim Rubay ‘Ali. A joint communiqué 


said the negotiations on unification of the 2 coun- 
tries was "proceeding in an encouraging man- 
ner." [FBIS] 


Yemen 


(Sec also Libya, South Yemen) 


1973 

Aug. 22: Twelve persons were executed for "sabo- 
tage activity.” [AW] 

Aug. 25: A Yemen Airways plane was hijacked to 
Kuwayt where the hijacker surrendered after 
receiving assurances that Kuwayt would investi- 
gate the political situation in Yemen. [NYT] 

Aug. 28: The Council of Ministers approved mea- 
sures for financial and administrative reforms. 
[MEED] 

Aug. 30: After a meeting in Sana'a of the joint 
Economic Affairs Committee, Yemen and South 
Yemen reported agreement on some economic 
measures leading to unification of the 2 countries. 
[MEED] 

Sept. 10: Air Force Chief of Staff ‘Abdallah 
‘Umar Zayd was killed in a plane crash. [AW] 

Sept. 14: Republican Council Chairman 'Abd al- 
Rahman al-Iryani held a series of meetings with 
South Yemeni President Salim Rubay 'Ali dur- 
ing the conference of non-aligned nations in Al- 
giers and both announced agreement on the need 
for speedier implementation of the unity agree- 
ment and for ending acts of sabotage “all over 
Yemen.” [MEED] 

Sept. 28: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that Republican Council Chairman ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Iryani recently returned to the coun- 
try after a 3 mo. absence. [MEED] 


Announcing — 
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IN WORLD POLITICS 


A Study in Contemporary International Relations 
Edited by Tareq Y. Ismael, University of Calgary 


The October 1973 Arab-Israeli War once 
again demonstrated the importance of 
the Middle East in Global affairs. The 
area is a focal point of international 
relations—as oil-producing center of 
the world, as a battlefield of opposing 
nationalisms, as a major area of big- 
power competition, as a bridge between 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. Yet perhaps 
no area in the world is viewed with less 
understanding or with more emotion 
generally than the Middle East. 

This comprehensive study is designed 
to place the role of the Middle East in 
perspective and to provide both analysis 
and insight into Middle Eastern inter- 
national relations. Professor Ismael is 
joined in this study by other scholars— 
Harry N. Howard, P. Edward Haley, 
Naseer H. Aruri, and Natalie K. 
Hevener—with particular expertise in 
the areas they treat. 

The first chapter of the book provides 
an overview of the history of Middle 
East international relations, identifying 
the important developments that affect 
the contemporary scene. The next 
seven chapters analyze contemporary 


Also of Importance ... 


Middle Eastern relations to the centers 
of power in the international system— 
Britain, France, the USSR, the U.S., 
China, Africa, and the U.N.—as those 
relations have developed. The study 
then examines domestic influences 
within the Middle East countries that 
affect Middle East foreign policies, 
identifying persistent domestic forces 
and patterned foreign policy trends that 
establish an internal coherence within 
the region. Systems concepts are used 
to define the Middle East and establish 
its analytical basis. The final chapter 
examines the most recent development ' 
in Middle East international relations, 
the use of oil as a foreign-policy tool. 

This book, as Dr. Ismael says in his 
preface, “has been prepared for all 
thoughtful students of international 
affairs and Middle East studies who 
seek an objective analysis of the role 
the Middle East in world affairs.” This 
multi-authored book is a major contribu- 
tion to an understanding of that critical 
area. 


Cloth, $12.00 Paper, $5.00 


THE ARAB-ISRAELI 
DILEMMA .... roui 


"Should be required reading for all courses on the Middle East."—Choice 


Nearly 200 adoptions. 


Cloth, $10.00 Paper, $4.25 


(Copies of these books for 60-day examination are available 
to faculty on request.) 


Order from your bookstore or prepaid from 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
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THE PERMANENT SYRIAN CONSTITUTION 
OF MARCH 13, 1973 


Peter B. Heller 


The latest major exercise in Syrian constitu- 
tion-writing came to fruition on March 13, 1973, 
when a new charter, qualified as “permanent,” 
went into force following its approval by the 
People’s Assembly on January 31 and by popular 
referendum on March 12. The new document 
changes little in Syria's earlier semi-parliamen- 
tary facade (even though the legislature, the 
People's Assembly, is no longer qualified as “the 
supreme organ of the state" as in the earlier 
“provisional” Constitution of May 1, 1969, 
amended in February and June 1971). In fact, 
the oligarchic nature of the political arrange- 
ment is perhaps even more in evidence now and 
is still closely intertwined with the fortunes of 
the ruling Ba‘th Arab Socialist Party whose 
róle is once more recognized in the selection of 
the candidate for the presidency of the Republic. 

The 1973 Constitution, like its forerunner, 
again calls for a seven-year President with 
sweeping powers, one who among others ap- 
Joints and chairs the Cabinet, convenes and 
dissolves the legislature, rules by decree—ad- 
nittedly, both of these under specified conditions 
—and vetoes laws passed by the People’s As- 
sembly (which, however, can still override the 
atter by a two-thirds majority). By way of a 
novelty, the President can now additionally sub- 
nit “important matters relating to the higher 
interests of the country” to popular referendums 
whose results are binding—presumably, regard- 
ess of or without the vote in the People’s As- 


sembly. Furthermore, the President is given the 
power to appoint the five members of the High 
Constitutional Court, seemingly a new organ, 
which is to adjudicate electoral challenges and 
those relating to the constitutionality of laws, 
decrees and other instruments from the other 
two “coordinate” branches of government—with 
the significant exception of those submitted by 
the President to popular referendums. Even the 
passage of a constitutional amendment (barred 
before September 1974) now requires the Presi- 
dent’s approval in addition to that of the People’s 
Assembly, a departure from both the 1969 and 
1971 procedures. 

The People’s Assembly (whose term is in- 
creased to four years from the previous two) 
can again vote any minister or the entire Cabinet 
out of office following interpellation, even though 
the members of the Council of Ministers con- 
tinue to be “answerable to the President.” 

The system is still described as a “planned 
socialist economy” in which private property is 
nevertheless recognized. 

Despite the ‘ulama’-inspired riots protesting 
the lack of characterization of Islam as the state 
religion, the new permanent Constitution as fi- 
nally approved does no more than concede that 
the head of state must be a Muslim. It also reit- 
erates the 1969 provision that Islamic figh is the 
principal source of legislation, another conces- 
sion by the Ba‘this who wish to secularize the 


state. 
x * x 


A Peter B. Heller is associate professor of government at Manhattan College, New York City. 
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The Permanent Syrian Constitution* 


Preamble 


The Arab nation was able to accomplish an 
important róle in the edification of human civil- 
ization when it was unified. But, when the bonds 
of its national cohesion became weaker, its 
civilizing róle retrogressed and the waves of the 
colonialist invasion were able to rend its unity 
asunder, occupy its territory, and plunder its 
resources, 

Our Arab nation has faced up to these chal- 
lenges and refused to accept its fragmentation, 
exploitation, and state of underdevelopment as a 
fact, having confidence in its ability to overcome 
this situation and to turn back the clock of 
history to help together with the other liberated 
nations and in a privileged réle the building of 
civilization and progress. 

At the end of the first half of this century the 
struggle of the Arab people became more exten- 
sive and assumed importance in various coun- 
tries in their liberation from direct colonialism. 

The Arab masses perceived in independence 
not only their goal and the purpose of their 
sacrifices but also a means to reinforce their 
struggle and an advanced stage in the continuous 
struggle against the forces of colonialism, Zion- 
ism, and exploitation, under the direction of 
their national and progressive forces for the 
realization of the objectives of the Arab nation 
in unity, liberty, and socialism. 

In the Syrian Arab Republic the masses of 
our people have pursued the struggle following 
independence and managed, in an uphill battle, 
to realize their major victory by triggering the 
Revolution of 8 March 1963 under the leader- 
ship of the Ba'th Arab Socialist Party which 
has transformed the government into an instru- 
ment at the service of the struggle for the real- 
ization and the building up of a unified Arab 
socialist society. 

The Ba'th Arab Socialist Party was the first 
movement in the Arab nation which gave Arab 
unity its genuine revolutionary direction, estab- 
lished a nexus between the national struggle and 
the socialist struggle and represented the desire 


of the Arab nation and its aspirations for a 
future that would link it to its glorious past and 
enable it to fulfill its róle in the victory of the 
cause of freedom of all the peoples. 

In the party's struggle, the rehabilitation 
movement of 16 November 1970 reflected the 
demands of our people and its aspirations. This 
was an important specific development and an 
unquestionable personification of the spirit of 
the party, its principles, and its objectives. It 
created the appropriate climate for the ac- 
complishment of a number of important projects 
for the benefit of our masses including specifi- 
cally the initiation of the Federation of Arab 
Republics reflecting the call for unity which 
holds a privileged place in the Arab identity, 
an identity enhanced by the joint Arab struggle 
against colonialism, Zionism, regionalism, and 
separatist movements and which was affirmed by 
the present Arab revolution against domination 
and exploitation. 

Under the aegis of the rehabilitation move- 
ment, an important step was taken along the path 
consolidating the national unity of our masses. 
Indeed, under the leadership of the Ba'th Arab 
Socialist Party a developed national progressive 
front was created which meets the needs of our 
people and its interests and directed to the 
unification of the instrument of the Arab revolu- 
tion in a unified political organization. 

The establishment of this Constitution has 
crowned the struggle of our people as regards 
the principle of popular democracy and as ob- 
vious evidence organizing the movement of the 
people toward independence, as a regulator of 
state action in its various institutions, and as a 
source of its legislation. 

This Constitution is based on the following 
major premises: 


1. The global Arab revolution is an existing 
need and continues to realize the objectives of 
the Arab nation as regards unity, liberty, and 
socialism. The revolution in the Syrian Arab 
Republic constitutes a part of the global Arab 
revolution, and its policy in all fields stems from 
the general strategy of the Arab revolution. 


* Translated from an unofficial French text by Peter B. Heller. 
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2. Because of the fragmentation of the Arab 
nation, the realizations which have been achieved 
or can be so by any Arab country still fall short 
of their full potential and are exposed to distor- 
tion and failure if they are not consolidated and 
maintained by Arab unity. Similarly, any danger 
to which any Arab state is exposed as regards 
colonialism and Zionism is simultaneously a 
danger threatening the entire Arab nation. 

3. Progress for the establishment of a social- 
ist system is not only a necessity stemming from 
the needs of Arab society but also a fundamental 
need for using all the potentials of the Arab 
masses in their struggle against Zionism and 
imperialism. 

4, Freedom is a sacred right and popular 
democracy is the model which guarantees to the 
citizen the enjoyment of his freedom, makes him 
a worthy individual capable of giving and build- 
ing, capable of defending the homeland in which 
he lives, and capable of sacrifices in the interest 
of the nation to which he belongs. The freedom 
of the homeland can be protected only by free 
citizens. The freedom of the citizen can be com- 
pleted only through his economic and social 
emancipation. 

5. The Arab revolutionary movement con- 
stitutes a fundamental part of the world libera- 
tion movement. The struggle of our [Syrian] 
Arab people is part of the struggle of [all] the 
Arab peoples struggling for their freedom, in- 
dependence, and progress. 

This Constitution will be a work guide for our 
masses so that they may continue the struggle 
for liberation and nation-building on the basis 
of their principles and their personalities and 
in order to consolidate their struggle and pro- 
ceed toward the desired future. 


Title I 


Fundamental. Principles 


Chapter 1: 
Concerning Political Principles 


Art. 1. (1) The Syrian Arab Republic is a 
democratic, popular, socialist, and sovereign 
state. No part of her territory may be ceded. 
She is a member of the Federation of Arab 
Republics. 


(2) The Syrian Arab region is a part 
of the Arab homeland. 

(3) The people of the Syrian Arab 
region are a part of the Arab nation which 
strives and struggles for the realization of its 
complete unity. 

Art. 2. (1) The republican system is the sys- 
tem of government of the Syrian Arab region. 

(2) Sovereignty belongs to the people 
who exercise its powers in the manner described 
in the present Constitution. 

Art. 3. (1) The President of the Republic is 
to be of the Islamic faith. 

(2) Muslim figh (doctrine and juris- 
prudence) is the principal source of legislation. 
Art. 4. Arabic is the official language. 

Art. 5. The capital of the state is Damascus. 
Art. 6. The country's flag, its coat of arms, 
and its anthem are those of the Federation of 
Arab Republics. 
Art. 7. The constitutional oath is as follows: 
“I swear by God almighty to protect faithfully 
the republican, democratic, popular régime, to 
respect the Constitution and the laws, to protect 
the interests of the people and the security of 
the homeland, to strive and to struggle for the 
realization of the aspirations of the Arab nation 
for unity, liberty, and socialism." 
Art. 8. The vanguard party in the society and 
the state is the Ba'th Arab Socialist Party. Jt 
directs a national progressive front which strives 
to unify the potential of the popular masses and 
to press them into the service of the goals of 
the Arab nation. 
Art. 9. The popular organizations and the co- 
operative associations are institutions which 
comprise the popular forces striving for the 
progress of the society and to serve the interests 
of their members. 
Art. 10. The people's councils are institutions 
elected in democratic manner through which the 
citizens exercise their political rights insofar as 
the administration of the state and the leader- 
ship of the society are concerned. 
Art. 11. The armed forces and other defense 
organizations are responsible for the security of 
the homeland's territory and the protection of the 
goals of the Revolution as regards unity, liberty, 
and socialism. 
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Art. 12. The state is at the service of the peo- 
ple, its institutions striving to protect the funda- 
mental rights of the citizens, to develop their 
lives, and to support their popular organizations 
in order to make it possible for the people’s 
progress to become self-sustaining. 


Chapter 2: 
Concerning Economic Principles 


Art. 13. (1) The economy of the state is a 
planned socialist economy whose goals are to 
oppose all forms of exploitation. 

(2) The planning of the region’s 
economy takes into account the realization of 
economic complementarity in the Arab home- 
land. 

Art. 14 The law recognizes three types of prop- 
erty: 

1. The property of the people which includes 
all natural resources, public domains, national- 
ized enterprises and establishments, and those 
created by the state. The latter is responsible for 
their exploitation and controls their manage- 
ment on behalf of the people as a whole, and it is 
the duty of the citizens to support these opera- 
tions. 

2. Collective property such as assets belong- 
ing to popular and professional organizations, 
units of production, cooperative associations, and 
other social establishments. The law guarantees 
their protection and their support. 

3. Private property which includes the assets 
belonging to private parties. 

The law determines the social function of the 

latter at the service of the national economy and 
within the framework of the development plan. 
In the way it is used, private property cannot 
run counter to the interests of the people. 
Art. 15. (1) Expropriation of private property 
can occur only because of public convenience 
and against just compensation in accordance 
with the law. 

(2) Public seizure of assets is prohib- 
ited. 

(3) Private seizure can be effected 
only following a legal decision. 

(4) Private seizure can occur [only] 
when premised on a law and against just com- 
pensation. 


Art. 16. The law determines the maximum limit 
of agricultural property in a way that guaran- 
tees the protection of the peasant and the agri- 
cultural worker. It also guarantees the increase 
in production. 

Art. 17. The right of inheritance is guaranteed 
in accordance with the law. 

Art. 18. Savings is a national duty which the 
state protects, promotes, and regulates. 

Art. 19. Taxes are levied on an equitable and 
progressive basis which implements the princi- 
ples of equality and social justice. 

Art. 20. The exploitation of private and mixed 
economic enterprises must meet social needs and 
serve to raise the national income and the wel- 
fare of the people. 


Chapter 3: Concerning Principles 
of Instruction and Education 


Art. 21 The system of instruction and educa- 
tion tends to create an Arab, national, socialist 
generation with scientific training and one at- 
tached to its history and its land, proud of its 
legacy, animated by a spirit of struggle for the 
realization of the goals of the nation in unity, 
liberty, socialism, and at the service of humanity 
and its progress. 

Art. 22. The system of instruction guarantees 
the constant progress of the people and satisfies 
the permanent development of its social, eco- 
nomic, and educational needs. 

Art. 23. (1) Socialist national education un- 
derlies the building of a united Arab socialist 
society. It tends to consolidate moral values and 
to realize the higher ideals of the Arab nation, 
to develop society, and to serve humanity. The 
state promotes and protects this system of educa- 
tion. 

(2) The promotion of artistic tenden- 
cies and potentials underlies the evolution of 
society and its progress. Artistic creation is 
closely intertwined with the life of the people. 
The state develops the artistic tendencies and 
potentials of all the citizens. 

(3) Physical education is the founda- 
tion of nation-building. The state encourages 
instruction in this field in order to form a gen- 
eration that is sound in body, mind, and spirit. 
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Art. 24. (1) The sciences and research as well 
as all scientific realization are considered as be- 
ing the major elements of progress of the Arab 
socialist society and the state is bound to give 
them total support. 

(2) The state protects the rights of 
authors and inventions serving the interests of 
society. 


Chapter 4: Concerning Liberties, 
Rights, and Public Obligations 


Art. 25. (1) Freedom is a sacred right. The 
state guarantees their personal freedom to the 
citizens and protects their dignity and safety. 

(2) The sovereignty of the law is a 
fundamental principle in society and the state. 

(3) Citizens are equal before the law 
in terms of rights and obligations. 

(4) The state implements the prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity among citizens. 
Art. 26. Every citizen has the right to partici- 
pate in political, economic, social, and cultural 
life. The law organizes such participation. 

Art. 27. Citizens exercise their rights and en- 
joy their freedoms in accordance with the law. 
Art. 28. (1) Every individual is presumed in- 
nocent until convicted by a final legal decision. 

(2) No one may be searched or ar- 
rested except in accordance with the law. 

(3) No one may be subjected to phy- 
sical or mental torture or be treated in degrading 
manner. The law determines the penalties to be 
meted out to any individual who commits such 
acts. 

(4) The right to appear in court, to 
have one’s recourse and defense in court, is guar- 
anteed by law. 

Art. 29. There are no crimes or penalties be- 
sides those provided for by law. 

Art. 30. Laws apply only to acts committed 
from the date when such legislation goes into 
force and cannot have retroactive effect. How- 
ever, in non-criminal matters the law may stip- 
ulate otherwise. 

Art. 31. Homes are inviolable. Their entry or 
search are prohibited except in cases provided 
by law. 

Art. 32. The privacy of postal correspondence 
and telecommunications is guaranteed according 


to the provisions of the law. 
Art. 33. (1) Citizens may not be expelled from 
the territory of their homeland. 

(2) Every citizen has the right to 
move about on the territory of the state unless 
he is barred from doing so by a judicial decision 
or in execution of laws relating to public health 
and public security. 

Art. 34. Political refugees cannot be surren- 
dered because of their political opinion or for 
their defense of the [Arab] homeland. 

Art. 35. (1) Freedom of belief is guaranteed 
and the state respects all faiths. : 

(2) The state guarantees the free ex- 
ercise of religion as long as this does not jeopar- 
dize public order. 

Art. 36. (1) Work is a right and a duty for 
every citizen. The state is responsible for pro- 
viding work for every citizen. 

(2) Every citizen has the right to re- 
ceive a wage depending on the type and yield 
of his work. The state is responsible for guaran- 
teeing the above. 

(3) The state determines the number - 
of working hours, guarantees social security for 
the workers, regulates the right to rest and 
leave, allowances, and various bonuses. 

Art. 37. Education is a right guaranteed by the 
state. It is free of charge at all stages and is 
mandatory at the elementary level. The state 
strives to extend this obligation to all the other 
levels. It controls the educational system and 
directs it in such a way as to make it relevant to 
the needs of society and production. 

Art. 38. Every citizen has the right to make 
known his opinion freely and publicly whether 
it be by word of mouth, written form, or other 
means of expression, and to help through con- 
trol and constructive criticism to guarantee the 
security and development of the nation and 
homeland and to sustain the socialist system. 
The state guarantees the freedom of the press, 
the printed word, and publications in accor- 
dance with the law. 

Art. 39. The citizens enjoy the right of as- 
sembly and peaceful demonstration within the 
context of constitutional principles. The law reg- 
ulates the exercise of this right. 

Art. 40. (1) Every citizen is held to accom- 
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plish his sacred duty to defend the security of 
the homeland, to respect its Constitution and its 
unitary socialist system. 

(2) Military service is mandatory. It 
is regulated by law. 

Art. 41. The payment of taxes and public levies 
is a duty imposed by law. f 

Art. 42. The defense of a national unity and the 
protection of state secrets are a duty of every 
citizen. 

Art. 43. Syrian Arab citizenship is regulated 
by law which must provide for special facilities 
for Syrian Arab migrants, their children, and 
citizens of other countries of the Arab homeland. 
Art. 44. (1) The family is the basic societal 
cell. It is protected by the state. 

(2) The state protects and encourages 
the institution of marriage. It strives to eliminate 
the material and social obstacles which hinder 
it and protects the mother and child. It looks 
after the youth and provides the necessary con- 
ditions to promote its potential. 

Art. 45. The state guarantees to the woman all 
conditions enabling her to contribute in effective 
and total manner to the political, social, cultural, 
and economic life. It acts in order to eliminate 
the difficulties that bar her development and par- 
ticipation in the building of the Arab socialist 
society. 

Art. 46. (1) The state guarantees assistance to 
every citizen and his family in cases of accident, 
sickness, disability, orphanhood, and old age. 

(2) The state protects the health of 
citizens and provides for them the means of pre- 
vention, medication, and treatment. 

Art. 47. The state guarantees cultural, social, 
and sanitary services. It strives especially to 
provide them at the village level in order to 
raise the standards of villagers. 

Art. 48. The popular sectors have the right to 
constitute trade union, social, and professional 
organizations and cooperative production or ser- 
vice associations. The law determines the frame- 
work of these organizations and their relation- 
ships as well as the limit of their activities. 

Art. 49. The organizations mentioned above 
participate in effective manner in the various 
sectors and councils determined by the law in 
the realization of the following endeavors: 


(1) The building of the Arab socialist society 
and the protection of its régime. 

(2) The planning and management of the 
socialist economy. 

(3) The improvement of working conditions, 
those relating to safety, public health, education, 
and all other matters connected with the life of 
individuals. 

(4) The realization of scientific and technical 
progress and the development of the means of 
production. 

(5) Popular control of the machinery of gov- 
ernment. 


Title II 
Concerning Governmental Powers 


Chapter 1: Concerning Legislative Power 


Art. 50. (1) The People’s Assembly exercises 
legislative power in the manner provided by the 
Constitution. 

(2) The members of the People’s As- 
sembly are elected by universal suffrage, in di- 
rect, equal secret ballot, in accordance with the 
provisions of the electoral law. 
Art. 51. The duration of the mandate of the 
People’s Assembly is four calendar years begin- 
ning with the date when it holds its first meeting. 
It cannot be prorogued except in war time in 
accordance with a law. 
Art. 52. A member of the People's Assembly 
represents the people as a collectivity. His tenure 
cannot be limited by any restriction or qualifica- 
tion. He must discharge his responsibilities as 
guided by his honor and his conscience. 
Art. 53. The law determines the electoral dis- 
tricts and the size of the membership of the 
People's Assembly. At least half of the members 
must belong to the class of workers and peasants. 
The law defines who is a worker and who is a 
peasant. 
Art. 54. The voters are those citizens who are 
at least 18 years of age and are entered in the 
public registry and meet the requirements pro- 
vided by the electoral law. 
Art. 55. The law determines the provisions per- 
taining to elections and referendums as well as 
the conditions to be met by the members of the 
People's Assembly. 
Art. 56. State functionaries including those of 
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e public sector may file for seats in the Peo- 
e’s Assembly. Except for cases determined by 
w, the member elected among tbem may re- 
test a leave of absence corresponding to his 
«cm in the Assembly. His position or his work 
‘e reserved for him in the interim and the 
‘riod of his leave of absence is considered as 
fective service. 

rt. 57. The electoral law must include pro- 
isions guaranteeing the following: 

(1) The liberty of voters to choose their 
presentatives freely and the integrity of the 
1ections. 

(2) The right of candidates to supervise 
Mectoral activities. 

(3) The application of penalties to those in- 
4viduals who go counter to the wishes of the 
oters. 
art. 58. (1) Elections are to be held within 
X) days following the expiration of the mandate 
f the [previous] People’s Assembly. 

(2) The People’s Assembly is to be 

onsidered as sitting as a matter of course if 
nother assembly is not elected. It is to meet 
ollowing the expiration of the 90 days. It is to 
emain in existence until the election of a new 
«ssembly. 
irt. 59. When a seat in the Assembly becomes 
vacant for any reason whatever, a new member 
s to be elected within 90 days following the date 
xhen the vacancy occurred subject to the reser- 
vation that the length of time remaining before 
che expiration of the mandate of the Assembly 
ot be less than six months. The tenure of the 
new member will come to an end with the expir- 
ation of the mandate of the Assembly. The elec- 
toral law determines when seats are considered 
to be vacant. 
Art. 60. (1) The People's Assembly is called 
to meet by decree promulgated by the President 
of the Republic within 15 days of the proclama- 
tion date of the election results. It is to meet as 
a matter of course on the 16th day if the decree 
of its convocation has not been promulgated. 

(2) At its first session the Assembly 
elects its president and the members of its execu- 
tive office. 

Art. 61. The Assembly is convened for three 
ordinary sessions during the year. It can also be 
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called into special sessions. The internal bylaws 
of the Assembly determine the dates of the ses- 
sions and their duration. The Assembly can be 
called into special sessions by decision of its 
president, or at the written request of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic or one-third of the As- 
sembly's members. 
Art. 62. In case of challenge to the mandate 
of one of its members, the Assembly rules on the 
basis of the investigation made by the High 
Constitutional Court and within one month of 
the receipt of the Court's report. The mandate 
of the Assembly's member cannot be cancelled 
except by a decision of the Assembly approved 
by the majority of its members. 
Art. 63. Before assuming office, each member 
of the People's Assembly is to take publicly be- 
fore the Assembly the oath mentioned in Article 
7 of the present Constitution. 
Art. 64. The emoluments of the members of 
the People's Assembly and their allowances are 
determined by law. 
Art. 65. In order to organize its mode of oper- 
ations and that relating to the exercise of its 
duties, the People's Assembly formulates its 
internal bylaws. 
Art. 66. The members of the People's Assembly 
are not held responsible under criminal or civil 
law for the facts that they report, for the opin- 
ions that they express, or for the votes which 
they cast in the course of public or closed ses- 
sions and in the work of the committees. 
Art. 67. Throughout the mandate of the As- 
sembly, the members of the People's Assembly 
enjoy immunity. Except when caught in the 
act, no criminal prosecution may be initiated 
regarding any member except on the basis of 
the prior authorization of the President of the 
Assembly. When the Assembly is not in session, 
the authorization of the President of the As- 
sembly must be sought and the Assembly must 
be informed of the measures taken during its 
first meeting. 
Art. 68. (1) No member of the Assembly can 
take advantage of his mandate in any enterprise 
whatever. 

(2) The law determines which activi- 
ties are incompatible with the mandate of a 
member of the People's Assembly. 
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Art. 69. (1) Its president represents the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly, signs documents and speaks on 
its behalf. 

(2) The Assembley has a special 
guard which is placed under the orders of its 
president. No other armed force has the right 
to enter on the premises of the Assembly except 
upon the authorization of its president. 

Art. 70. The members of the People’s Assembly 
are entitled to propose bills, to address questionis, 
and interpellate the Cabinet or one of the minis- 
ters in accordance with the provisions of the 
Assembly’s internal bylaws. 

Art. 71. The People’s Assembly is to exercise 
the following powers: 

1. To propose a candidate for President of 
the Republic. 

2. To approve laws. 

3. To discuss the policy of the Cabinet. 

4. To approve the general budget and devel- 
opment plans. 

5. To approve international treaties and 
agreements which concern state security, namely, 
peace and alliance treaties and all treaties which 
relate to the right of sovereignty or agreements 
which grant concessions to foreign companies or 
establishments as well as those treaties and 
agreements which burden the state Treasury 
with unanticipated expenditures in its budget 
or which run counter to the provisions of the 
laws in effect or whose execution calls for the 
promulgation of new legislation. 

6. To approve a general amnesty. 

7. To accept the resignation of one of the 
members of the Assembly or to turn it down. 

8. To approve a motion of no confidence re- 
garding the Cabinet or one of the ministers. 
Art. 72. Members of the People’s Assembly 
may not vote on a motion of no confidence ex- 
cept following the interpellation of the Cabinet 
or one of the ministers. The request for a mo- 
tion of no confidence is to be made on the basis 
of a petition signed by at least one-fifth of the 
members of the People’s Assembly. The motion 
of no confidence aimed at the Cabinet or a min- 
ister is to be approved by the majority of the 
members of the People’s Assembly. If the As- 
sembly approves a motion of no confidence re- 
garding the Cabinet, the President of the 
Council of Ministers [Prime Minister] must 


submit the resignation of his Cabinet to th 
President of the Republic. Similarly, the minis 
ter regarding whom a motion of no confidence 
was approved must resign. 
Art. 73. The People’s Assembly can form at 
hoc committees from among its members te 
collect information and research the facts i» 
matters pertaining to the exercise of its duties 
Art. 74. The budget bill must be submitted t 
the People's Assembly at least two months be 
fore the beginning of the fiscal year. The budge 
is considered executory only if it is approvec 
by the Assembly. 
Art. 75. The approval of the budget is to take 
place chapter by chapter and the law determines 
the method of its elaboration. 
Art. 76. Every fiscal year has a single budget 
The beginning of the fiscal year is determined 
by law. 
Art. 77. If the People's Assembly does not 
complete approval of the budget by the begin- 
ning of the new fiscal year. the budget of the 
preceding fiscal year will continue to be applied 
until the approval of the new fiscal year's 
budget. Budgetary revenues are collected in 
accordance with the laws in effect. 
Art. 78. Transfers among chapters of the bud- 
get may be made only in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. 
Art. 79. During the examination of the budget, 
the People's Assembly cannot raise the estimates 
of aggregate revenues or expenditure credits. 
Art. 80. Following approval of the budget, the 
People's Assembly may pass laws calling for the 
incurring of further spending and revenues to 
meet it. 
Art. 81. No tax may be established, amended, 
or abolished except by law. 
Art. 82. The final accounts of the fiscal year 
are to be submitted to the People's Assembly 
within a period not exceeding two years count- 
ing from the end of that fiscal year. The closing 
of these accounts is to be done on the strength of 
a law. The provisions applying to the approval 
of the budget also apply to the closing of the 
accounts. 

Chapter 2: Concerning Executive Power 

1. The President of the Republic 

Art. 83. Any candidate to the presidency of 
the Republic must be a Syrian Arab and in full 
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enjoyment of his civil and political rights. He 
«must be at least 40 years of age. 
Art. 84. (1) It is the People's Assembly which 
mominates the candidate for the post of President 
of the Republic on the proposal of the Regional 
‘Command of the Ba'th Arab Socialist Party. 
The nomination is then submitted to a refer- 
endum of the citizens. 

(2) The referendum takes place at the 
call of the President of the People's Assembly. 


(3) The election of the new President 
of the Republic takes place not less than 30 
days and not more than 60 days before the expir- 
ation of the mandate of the incumbent President 
of the Republic. 

(4) The candidate becomes President 

of the Republic if he obtains an absolute major- 
ity of the voters' ballots. If he fails to obtain 
this majority, the People's Assembly nominates 
another candidate. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed for determining the selection and election 
of the new candidate provided that this occur 
within one month from the date of the proclama- 
tion of the results of the first referendum. 
Art. 85. The length of the mandate of the Pres- 
ident of the Republic is seven years on the 
Christian calendar beginning with the date of 
the expiration of the mandate of the incumbent 
President. 


Art. 86. If a temporary incapacity of whatever 
kind prevents the President of the Republic 
from exercising his functions, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Republic is to become acting Pres- 
ident. 


Art. 87. In case the President of the Republic 
resigns, such resignation should be by letter 
addressed to the People's Assembly. 


Art. 88. The First Vice President of the Re- 
public or the Vice President whom the former 
will designate is to exercise the functions of 
President of the Republic when it is impossible 
for the latter to exercise them. When these im- 
pediments are permanent and in the case of death 
or resignation, a referendum is to be held to 
elect a new President of the Republic according 
to the provisions mentioned in Article 84 of the 
present Constitution and within a period not 
exceeding 90 days. However, if the People's 
Assembly happens to be dissolved or if less than 
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90 days remain before its mandate expires, the 
First Vice President is to exercise the powers 
of the President of the Republic until the new 
Assembly meets. 

Art. 89. If the post of President of the Repub- 
lic should become vacant and there is no incum- 
bent Vice President, the President of the 
Council of Ministers is to exercise all his powers 
and attributes until the referendum is held within 
90 days for the election of the President of the 
Republic. 

Art. 90. Before assuming his duties, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic swears before the People's 
Assembly the constitutional oath called for in 
Article 7 of the present Constitution. 


Art. 91. The President of the Republic is not 
responsible for his actions during his mandate 
except in the case of high treason. He cannot be 
charged except upon petition of one-third of 
the members of the People's Assembly voting 
publicly or on the basis of two-thirds of the 
Assembly members voting at a special closed 
session. The President can be judged only by 
the High Constitutional Court. 
Art. 92. The privileges inherent in the post of 
President of the Republic as well as the protocol- 
related provisions concerning the said post are 
determined by law. The emoluments of the Pres- 
ident of the Republic are also fixed by law. 
Art. 93. (1) The President of the Republic is 
to see that the Constitution is observed and 
guarantees the normal operation of the public 
administration and the maintenance of the state. 
(2) The President of the Republic ex- 
ercises executive power in the name of the peo- 
ple within the limits stipulated by the present 
Constitntion. 


Art. 94. The President of the Republic deter- 
mines, in consultation with the Council of Min- 
isters, general government policy and sees to its 
execution. 


Art. 95. The President of the Republic ap- 
points one or more Vice Presidents and delegates 
certain functions to them. He appoints the 
President of the Council of Ministers and the 
Vice Presidents of the Council, the ministers, 
and their deputies. He accepts their resignation 
or relieves them of their duties. 

Art. 96. The Vice Presidents of the Republic 
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swear before the President of the Republic be- 
fore assuming their functions the constitutional 
oath called for in Article 7 of the present Con- 
stitution. 

Art. 97. The President of the Republic con- 
venes the Council of Ministers to meet under 
his chairmanship. He also has the right to 
request reports from the ministers, 

Art. 98. The President of the Republic promul- 
gates the laws approved by the People’s Assem- 
bly. He has the right to veto these laws by an 
explanatory veto message within one month of 
the date the laws are received by the Office of 
the President of the Republic. If the said laws 
are passed a second time by the Assembly by a 
two-thirds majority of its members, they are to 
be promulgated by the President of the Republic. 
Art. 99. The President of the Republic promul- 
gates decrees, decisions, and orders in accord- 
ance with the legislation in effect. 

Art. 100. The President of the Republic de- 
clares war and general mobilization and con- 
cludes peace following the approval by the 
People’s Assembly. 

Art. 101. The President of the Republic de- 
clares a state of alert and ends it in accordance 
with the law. 

Art. 102. The President of the Republic ac- 
credits the heads of diplomatic missions to 
foreign. governments and receives letters of 
accreditation from the heads of foreign diplo- 
matic missions accredited to him. 

Art. 103. The President of the Republic is the 
supreme commander of the army and the armed 
forces. He is to issue the decisions and orders 
necessary for the exercise of this power. He 
can, however, delegate some of these functions. 
Art. 104. The President of the Republic con- 
cludes treaties and international agreements and 
abrogates them in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. 

Art. 105. The President of the Republic exer- 
cises the right of granting special pardon and 
of rehabilitating citizens. 

Art. 106. The President of the Republic be- 
stows decorations. 

Art. 107. (1) The President of the Republic 
has the right to dissolve the People’s Assembly 


with an explanatory order which he promi 
gates. In this case, the elections are to be hel 
within 90 days from the date of dissolution. 

(2) He is precluded from dissolvin; 
the People’s Assembly more than once for th 
same reason. 

Art. 108. The President of the Republic ha 
the right to call the People’s Assembly to mee 
in special session. 

Art. 109. The President of the Republic ap 
points civilian and military officers and termin 
ates their services in accordance with the law 
Art. 110. The President of the Republic ha 
the right to draft government bills and to submi 
them to the People’s Assembly for approval. 
Art. 111. (1) The President of the Republi: 
exercises legislative power when the People’: 
Assembly is not in session provided that he sub. 
mit all the legislation which he promulgates tc 
the People’s Assembly at its first [subsequent. 
meeting. 

(2) In case of absolute need relating 
to the national interest, the President of the 
Republic may exercise legislative power [even] 
during the term of the People's Assembly pro 
vided that he submit the legislation promulgatec 
in this fashion to the People's Assembly at it: 
next meeting. 

(3) The People's Assembly has th: 
right to abrogate the legislation which is the 
object of the two preceding paragraphs or tc 
amend it by a two-thirds majority of the mem- 
bers present at the session provided that they 
are no fewer than the absolute majority of the 
membership and without this amendment or thi: 
abrogation having a retroactive effect. If the 
People’s Assembly does not abrogate the legis- 
lation or does not amend it, the latter is consid: 
ered to be automatically approved and does no 
have to be voted upon. 

(4) The President of the Republic 
exercises legislative power between two legisla- 
tures. The legislation promulgated in this man- 
ner is not submitted to the People’s Assembly 
As regards amendment or abrogation, it is 
considered as having equal validity with the law: 
in effect. 

Art. 112. The President of the Republic has the 
right to submit to popular referendum importam 
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aatters relating to the higher interests of the 
ountry. The results of the referendum are bind- 
ng and executory with effect from the date of 
heir proclamation, and they are to be published 
yy the President of the Republic. 

Art. 113. In case of grave danger threatening 
«ational unity or the security and independence 
f the national territory or impeding the gov- 
Tnment's exercise of its constitutional preroga- 
ives, the President of the Republic has the right 
o take the emergency measures called for by the 
ircumstances in question to face the danger. 
Art. 114. The President of the Republic has the 
ight to form organizations, councils, and spec- 
alized commissions whose powers and attributes 
are fixed by decisions relating to their estab- 
ishment. 


2. The Council of Ministers 


Art. 115. (1) The Council of Ministers is the 
superior executive and administrative authority 
of the state. It is made up of the President of 
he Council of Ministers, its Vice Presidents, 
ind the ministers. It oversees the execution of 
the laws and regulations and controls the activi- 
ties of state organs and institutions. 

(2) The President of the Council of 
Ministers controls the activities of the ministers. 

(3) The emoluments and allowances 
of the President of the Council of Ministers, 
Vice Presidents, ministers, and their deputies are 
determined by law. 
Art. 116. When a new ministry is formed and 
before it assumes its functions, the President 
and Vice Presidents of the Council of Ministers, 
the ministers, and their deputies swear before 
the President of the Republic the constitutional 
oath called for in Article 7 of the present Con- 
stitution. In case of a mere reshuffling of the 
Cabinet, the new ministers alone are to take the 
oath. 
Art. 117. The President of the Council of Min- 
isters and the ministers are answerable to the 
President of the Republic. 
Art. 118. (1) At the time of its formation, 
the Cabinet presents to the People's Assembly 
a declaration of its general policy and its work 
programs. 

(2) The Cabinet presents to the Peo- 


ple's Assembly each year a statement on the 
execution of the economy's development and 
growth plans. 

Art. 119. The minister is the administrative 
head of his department and executes the govern- 
ment's general policy in the field relating to his 
department. 

Art. 120. During their mandate ministers are 
forbidden to be members of a board of directors, 
a private company or its agents, to be involved 
in any commercial and industrial endeavor, or to 
exercise any liberal profession whatever. 

During their mandate ministers do not have 
the right to participate directly or indirectly 
in enterprises, bids, and auctions implemented by 
the ministries, services, and institutions of the 
state and the corporations in the public sector. 
Art. 121. The civil and criminal responsibility 
of ministers is determined by law. 

Art. 122. In case of the expiration of the man- 
date of the President of the Republic or his 
permanent incapacity to exercise his preroga- 
tives for any reason whatever, the Council of 
Ministers will continue to expedite matters 
until the appointment of a new cabinet by the 
new President of the Republic. 

Art. 123. The President of the Republic has the 
right to have a minister tried in court for crimes 
he may commit during his tenure or by his ac- 
tions, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution and the law. 

Art. 124. The minister who is accused of a 
crime is relieved of his duties until the court 
adjudicates on the charge brought against him. 
His resignation or his dismissal is not to impede 
his sentencing. The procedures to be followed 
are those provided by law. 

Art. 125. It is permissible for a member of the 
People's Assembly to hold his seat and a minis- 
terial portfolio simultaneously. 

Art. 126. The provisions relating to the minis- 
ters are applicable to their deputies. 

Art. 127. The Council of Ministers has the 
following duties: 

(1) To participate jointly with the President 
of the Republic in elaborating the government’s 
general policy and its execution. 

(2) To direct, coordinate, and pursue the ac- 
tivities of the ministries and ail the services and 
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public institutions pertaining to the state. 

(3) To draw up the government’s general 
budget bill. 

(4) To draft government bills. 

(5) To draw up development plans and those 
for economic growth, the exploitation of national 
resources, and anything which is of a nature to 
strengthen and develop the economy and in- 
crease the national income. 

(6) To negotiate loans or approve them in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. 

(7) To conclude agreements and treaties in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. 

(8) To proceed with the execution of the 
laws, protect the state's security, and defend the 
rights of the citizens and the interests of the 
state. 

(9) To promulgate administrative and execu- 

tive decisions in accordance with laws and reg- 
ulations and oversee their execution. 
Art. 128. In addition to the powers and attri- 
butes of the Council of Ministers, the President 
of the Council of Ministers and the ministers 
exercise the functions called for by the laws in 
effect as long as these are not contrary to the 
duties assigned to the other state organs by the 
present Constitution. 


3. The Local People’s Councils 


Art. 129. (1) The local people's councils are 
organs which exercise their powers in adminis- 
trative units in accordance with the law. 

(2) The administrative units are de- 
termined by law. 
Art. 130. The law determines the attributes of 
the local people's councils, the method of their 
election and make-up, the rights and obligations 
of their members, and all the other provisions 
that pertain to them. 


Chapter 3: Concerning Judicial Power 


1. Magistrates of the Bench and 
Public Prosecutors 


Art. 131. The judicial branch is independent. 
The President of the Republic assisted by the 
Higher Council of the Judiciary guarantees this 
independence. 


Art. 132. The President of the Republic chair. 
the Higher Council of the Judiciary. The lav 
determines the method of its make-up, its attri 
butes, and its working rules. 

Art. 133. (1) Judges are independent. Wher 
exercising their functions, they fall under rm 
authority other than the law. 

(2) The honor of the judges, thei: 
conscience, and their impartiality are the guar. 
antee of the rights and freedoms of individuals 
Art. 134. Judicial decisions are handed dowr 
in the name of the Syrian Arab people. 

Art. 135. The law classifies the judicial serv. 
ices into their various categories, types, anc 
rankings, and determines the jurisdiction of the 
various courts. 

Art. 136. The law determines the conditions oí 
appointment of the judges, their promotion, 
transfer, disciplining, and recall. 

Art. 137. The office of the public prosecutor is 
a single legal institution placed under the au- 
thority of the Minister of Justice. Its function 
and attributes are determined by law. 

Art. 138. The Council of State acts as an ad- 
ministrative tribunal. The law determines the 
conditions of appointment of its judges, their 
promotion, disciplining, and recall. 


2. The High Constitutional Court 


Art. 139. The High Constitutional Court is 
formed of five members one of whom is its presi- 
dent. They are appointed by decree of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

Art. 140. It is forbidden for the same individual 
to be a member of the High Constitutional Court 
and at the same time to hold a ministerial port- 


.folio or a seat in the People's Assembly. The 


law determines the other activities which are 
incompatible with membership in the High 
Court. 

Art. 141. The members of the High Constitu- 
tional Court are to hold their post for four years, 
subject to renewal. 

Art. 142, The members of the High Constitu- 
tional Court cannot be relieved of their functions 
except in accordance with the provisions of the 
law. 

Art. 143. The president and members of the 
High Constitutional Court swear before the 
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President of the Republic and in the presence of 
the president of the People’s Assembly the fol- 
lowing oath: 

“T swear by God almighty to respect the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the country and to 
perform my duty with impartiality and loyalty.” 
Art. 144. The High Constitutional Court is to 
investigate challenges relating to the validity of 
the election of members of the People’s Assem- 
bly and to transmit to this Assembly a report 
on the results of its investigation. 

Art. 145. The High Constitutional Court de- 
'erees and rules on the constitutionality of the 
laws in accordance with the following: 

1. If the President of the Republic or one- 
quarter of the members of the People's Assembly 
challenge the constitutionality of a law before 
its promulgation, the latter will be suspended 
until the High Court rules on it within 15 days 
starting from the date when it was apprised of 
the challenge. If the law has an urgent character, 
the High Constitutional Court must rule on it 
within seven days. 

2. If one-quarter of the members of the Peo- 
ple's Assembly challenge the constitutionality of 
a legislative decree within 15 days starting from 
the date of the opening of the session of the 
Peoples Assembly, the High Constitutional 
Court must rule on it within 15 days counting 
from the date when it was apprised of the chal- 
lenge. 

3. If the High Constitutional Court deter- 
mines that the law or the legislative decree in- 
fringes on the Constitution, then the provisions 
of the said law or the said legislative decree 
which are contrary to the provisions of the said 
law or the said legislative decree which are 
contrary to the provisions of the Constitution 
will be considered to have been automatically 
abrogated with retroactive effect. 

Art. 146. The High Constitutional Court does 
not have the right to rule on the laws submitted 
by the President of the Republic to popular ref- 
erendums and which receive the people's ap- 
proval. 

Art. 147. The High Constitutional Court, at 
the request of the President of the Republic, 
gives its opinions on the constitutionality of 
government bills, legislative decrees, and [execu- 
tive] decrees. 


Art. 148. The law determines the procedure 
to be followed by the High Constitutional Court. 
It determines its framework and the conditions 
to be met by its members. It also determines 
their emoluments, immunities, privileges, and 
responsibilities. 


Title III 
Amending the Constitution 


Art. 149. (1) The President of the Republic 
and one-third of the members of the members of 
the People's Assembly have the right to propose 
an amendment of the Constitution. 

(2) The proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution is to include the text to be amended and 
an explanation of the reasons. 

(3) Upon the receipt of the proposal 
for amendment, the People's Assembly is to form 
a special committee to study it. 

(4) The People's Assembly is to dis- 
cuss the amendment proposal. If it is passed by 
a majority of three-quarters of its members, the 
amendment is considered as definitive on condi- 
tion that it be approved by the President of the 
Republic. It is then included in the Constitution. 


Title IV 
General and Temporary Provisions 


Art. 150. The preamble of the present Constitu- 
tion is considered as being an integral part of it. 
Art. 151. The present Constitution can be 
amended only after 18 months have elapsed 
from the date when it becomes effective. 

Art. 152. Pending the formation of the High 
Constitutional Court, the plenary session of the 
Court of Cassation [highest court of appeals] is 
to proceed with the examination of the chal- 
lenges relative to the legality of the election of 
the members of the People’s Assembly after 
these challenges are transmitted to it by its 
president and is to present to that Assembly a 
report on the results of its investigation. 

Art. 153. The legislation in effect and promul- 
gated prior to the proclamation of the present 
Constitution is to remain in force until it is 
amended in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution. 
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Art. 154, The mandate of the incumbent Presi- 
dent of the Republic expires seven Christian 
calendar years starting from the date of the 
proclamation of his election as President of the 
Syrian Arab Republic. 

Art. 155. Elections for the first People’s As- 
sembly under the provisions of the present 
Constitution are to take place within 90 days 


from the proclamation of its approval by popular 
referendum. 

Art. 156. The President of the Republic will 
have the present Constitution published in the 
Journal Officiel. The Constitution is to go into 
effect on the date of its approval by popular 
referendum. 

9 Safar 1393, or 13 March 1973 
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ARAB ISRAELI CONFLICT 


GREEN Marca, Brack SEPTEMBER: THE 
STORY OF THE PALESTINIAN ARABS, by John 
K. Cooley. London: Frank Cass, 1973. xi + 
263 pages. £3.50. 


Reviewed by Joseph J. Malone 


There was a time when people said that if 
Musa Alami and Norman Bentwich could be 
empowered as negotiators, freedom and justice 
could be secured for all Palestinians, for Arabs 
and Jews alike. In this important and moving 
book, John Cooley identifies the intellectuals 
of Palestine’s brother nations, rather than 
Kissingerian Realpolitik, as the best hope for 
lasting peace. Alami and Bentwich—their op- 
portunity might have come a generation (two 
wars and more) ago. Those of whom Cooley 
writes are a generation of the future, and only 
if the shooting stops. It is fervently to be hoped 
that those who might stop the shooting, who 
are not the Arabs and Jews of Cooley’s narra- 
tive, will read this book. 


They will be reminded that the latter-day 
exponent of “l’état c'est mot’, Hussein, who 
continues to insist that he is a spokesman for 
the Palestinians, swept Jordan with the iron 
broom of his Bedouin army in 1970, hoping to 
destroy any Palestinian capacity to speak for 
themselves. It was an operation carried out 
with the determination of a Nazi Gauleiter 
striving to be the first to proclaim his district 
to be Judenreine, cleansed of Jews. 

Judenreine? Readers will be reminded that 
Israel Galili, whose plans for the alienation of 
occupied territory to public and private Israeli 
purchasers fueled Arab desperation before Oc- 
tober 1973, stated (as Minister of Interior) in 


1969 that: “. . . we do not consider the Arabs 
of the land an ethnic group nor a people with 
a distinct national character." The Nazis first 
identified as Untermensch those whom they as- 
pired to "cleanse" from the ranks of German 
society. One may wonder if there was some 
special and dangerous attitudinal baggage car- 
ried to Palestine out of the searing experience 
of Central Europe. 

Cooley identifies the Israeli intellectuals 
whose numbers and influence must grow if 
Arab and Jew will one day join hands in 
Palestine. The efforts of Jacob Talmon, Dan 
Avni-Segre, Uri Avnery, of Israel Shahak (of 
the Israeli League for Human and Civil 
Rights), despite continuous harassment, amount 
to Zivilcourage, to borrow another term from 
the lexicon of Europe’s Dark Age, little more 
than three decades ago. Also identified are the 
Palestinian intellectuals whose prose and poetry 
will keep green the hope of ultimate justice, 
such as George Hanna, Halim Barakat, Samih 
al-Qassem and Mahmud Darwish. It could be 
wished that the chapter on Palestinian litera- 
ture had been linked with the chapter on Is- 
raelis and Palestinians. There are minor 
organizational/chronological difficulties, a small 
price to pay for such comprehensive treatment 
of the Palestinian tragedy. Cooley’s sources are 
rich and varied, as might be expected of a 
scholar/journalist willing to endure both hard- 
ship and boredom to gain an interview, and 
whose first concern, after locating living quar- 
ters in Beirut in 1965, was to obtain an Amer- 
ican University of Beirut library card. 

Green March, Black September is effective 
on all levels, from the rarefied (Nixon’s and 
Kissinger’s) perspectives of that black Septem- 
ber in Jordan, to that of the street (the “secret 
war” in Europe between Israeli intelligence 
and Palestinian activists). The madness of the 
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Olympiad and the impact of Palestinian aspira- 
tions upon the Republic of Lebanon are 
thoroughly detailed. The reviewer would have 
preferred a street scene in Ramallah on the 
dust jacket to that of one of the masked mur- 
derers of Munich. The selection could only be 
justified as part of a photomontage which in- 
cluded, for example, Deir Yassin. 

Cooley reminds his readers of Ambassador 
George Wadsworth’s 1947 statement that un- 
critical support for a Jewish state would dras- 
tically diminish American influence in the Arab 
world within twenty years and be a boon to the 
Soviet Union. In the pre-1948 period, Cooley 
notes, Zionist activity was international in 
scope while Arab activity was local and pa- 
rochial. It is an interesting thought that his 
book should appear in 1973, when Arab activ- 
ity became very international. Some would say 
international with a vengeance. 


A JosEPH J. Marone is President, Regional Coun- 
cil for International Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


ARAB WORLD 


Tue Aras LANDS OF WESTERN Asta, by Jo- 
seph J. Malone. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1973. x + 245 pages. Map. 
Illus. Bibl. to p. 254. Afterword to p. 260. 
Index to p. 269. $8.95 cloth; $4.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Robert Anton Mertz 


This is a difficult book to approach. Ostensi- 
bly a textbook, it ought, therefore, to serve as 
a primer, with the attendant repetition of fa- 
miliar historical episodes in a generalized, con- 
sequential mode. To this end, the author has 
added a helpful selection of pertinent works to 
guide novitiates who dare to delve more deeply 
into the area stretching from the Taurus Moun- 
tains along the Turkish-Syrian border in the 
north to the Arabian Sea at the foot of the 
Arabian Peninsula, 

But the book is more than that. Dr. Malone 
has written an interpretive analysis of events 
beginning in the pre-Christian era but concen- 


trating on the past thirty years, based on nearly 
two decades of broad "on-the-ground" experi- 
ence in the Middle East and personal acquaint- 
ance with many of the politically-prominent 
Arab figures of the post-World War II era. 
Drawing on his wide background he focuses 
on the major historical influences which have 
combined to make up the modern-day states of 
his study. He is at his best in revealing details 
of events that others have frequently passed 
over. One example is his familiar treatment of 
the róles of two critically important Yemeni 
figures, Ahmad al-Shàmi and Muhsin al-‘Ayni, 
in bridging the distance separating royalist and 
republican forces in Yemen to reach a settle- 
ment of that recent civil war. Another example 
is his artful itineration through the complex 
pressures and counterpressures making up the 
South Yemeni struggle for independence from 
British colonial rule. Throughout he displays a 
remarkable grasp for historical fact and detail 
interwoven with a filigree of pungent wit and 
humor. 

Without losing sight of the Arab nationalist 
preoccupation with the unification of the “Arab 
nation," perhaps the author's greatest service is 
to emphasize the particularistic factors which 
differentiate the peoples of the various Arab 
countries. He displays a consummate finesse in 
describing the enduring effect of tribal, ethnic 
and religious differences which even today often 
have more of an impact in shaping policies than 
either ideological persuasions or foreign align- 
ments. Examples are numerous, such as the 
latent conflict between tribal forces in the in- 
terior of Oman and the essentially coastal 
power of the Sultanate, a conflict rooted in 
centuries past but which the young Sultan is 
working to defuse; or the ethnic underpin- 
nings of the Dhüfar insurgency; or the tribal 
and family rivalries of the Persian Gulf shaykh- 
doms—the list is extensive. Probably the best 
example is Dr. Malone's careful dissection of 
the religious-ethnic-family structure of the 
Lebanese and Iraqi polities, where centuries of 
foreign interventionists have exploited tradi- 
tional sensitivities and rivalries—leaving them 
exposed as raw nerves to the caprice of latter- 
day foreign powers. 
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However, the very strength of this book is 
also a source of possible weakness. The nine 
chapters and sections are just long enough to 
give introductory thumbnail sketches of the 
chief historical trends that combine to make up 
the present-day character of each state. The 
fault rests not with the author but with the 
format of the series in which this book appears. 
But perhaps these sketches are enough to titil- 
late the reader to take a closer look. Neverthe- 
less it is unfortunate that Dr. Malone has been 
constrained by editorial considerations from 
giving freer rein to his extensive knowledge, 
and it is to be hoped that he will have the 
chance in his next book. 


A Rosert ANTON MERTZ is a Ph.D. candidate at 
the School of Advanced International Studies, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


REVOLUTIONS AND MILITARY RULE IN THE MID- 
DLE East: Tue ARAB States. Part II: 
EcvPr, THE SUDAN, YEMEN AND Lizya. Vol. 
3, by George M. Haddad. New York: Robert 
Speller and Sons, 1973. 444 pages. Appen. 
Bibl. Index. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Charles D. Cremeans 


The third volume of George Haddad’s work 
on military régimes in the Middle East con- 
tains much of interest for students of the area for 
whom questions as to the origins, the aims and 
the consequences of military rule are among the 
most intriguing and difficult they face. In this 
volume, after a long and painstaking recital of 
events, Professor Haddad gets down to the 
business of analysis. 

The author has a thesis, and it comes out 
clearly throughout the volume. In sum it is that 
the military revolutionaries were socialists from 
the start and soon became fascists, that greed 
for power led them to destroy all vestiges of 
democracy, and that they failed in everything— 
particularly in supporting the cause of Palestine 
and in confronting Israel. The régimes displaced 
by the military, particularly those most liberal 


and democratic, could have done better, Profes- 
sor Haddad believes. He concludes with a plea 
for the replacement of the “totalitarian military 
regimes and their imported ideologies” by “lib- 
eral democratic regimes inspired by a liberal 
uncorrupted nationalism. . . ." (p. 425). 

The author is concerned to correct the im- 
pressions left by "enthusiastic foreign authors 
who wrote at the height of Nasser's popularity. 
. ..? (p. i). He offers a revisionist account 
after the early successes of the military revolu- 
tionaries have been dimmed by failure, repres- 
sion and repetitious attempts to stir up hatred 
for foreign and domestic enemies. There is much 
to be said for such an endeavor. The "enthusiastic 
foreign authors"—this reviewer is on the list— 
who worry Haddad so much probably did, in 
many cases, overdo their attempts to see things 
as the Arabs did in hopes of reaching an under- 
standing. Some took manipulated expressions of 
popular opinion for the real thing; or others 
gave too much credit to the claims of the revolu- 
tionary leaders. 

Professor Haddad, however, largely fails in 
his attempts to provide a corrective because his 
own point of view—that of the members of many 
of the régimes displaced by the military—makes 
it difficult for him to give credit where credit 
is due or to consider what the alternatives to 
military rule were and are at present. Haddad 
is reluctant, for example, to acknowledge that 
the military revolutionaries had any reason to 
believe that there was public dissatisfaction with 
incumbent régimes or that they were motivated 
by concern for the welfare of the people. He 
seems unwilling to grant any degree of authen- 
ticity to the revolutionary movements and to 
believe that they evoked little real public support. 
The Arab military régimes, moreover, are much 
criticized for their failure to resolve the problem 
of Palestine, but no attempt is made to analyze 
what liberal democratic régimes might have done’ 
or could do about it. 

At the end of the book the reader who accepts 
Professor Haddad’s account of things must be 
left in a state of bewilderment as to why there 
were so many revolutions, why they followed 
similar doctrines and programs in numerous 
cases, and why they have gone on for so long. 
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Despite the fact that he does not seem to have 
tried to find out why such régimes have prolifer- 
ated and persisted, Haddad must be thanked for 
making his own point of view clear and for 
making a contribution to the re-examination of 
this important subject. 


A Charles D. Cremeans is author of The Arabs 
and the World: Nasser’s Arab Nationalist 
Policy and a long-time observer of Arab affairs. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


BrvoNp THE Oxus: ARCHAEOLOGY, ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE OF CENTRAL Asia, by Edgar 
Knobloch. London: Ernest Benn and Totowa, 
N. J.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1972. 256 
pages. 134 black and white illus. Maps. Site 
plans. Bibl. Index. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Richard Ettinghausen 


Now that Central Asia (or Russian Turke- 
stan) with its celebrated cities of Samarkand 
and Bukhara has become part of the sightseeing 
circuit of Western travelers, a general book in 
English about this region has become a neces- 
sity. The task of writing such a book, however, 
is a formidable one. The area, bounded by the 
rivers Amu Darya (the ancient Oxus), Syr 
Darya (formerly Jaxartes), the Aral Sea and 
the Tien-Shan Mountains, forms part of the 
Soviet Union and is not yet completely open to 
tourists and researchers. Because it consists of 
scattered oases separated by steppes and deserts, 
the area does not have the geographical unity 
which promotes a common development. Its com- 
plex political and cultural history is the result 
of its position as a crossroads along which many 
migrating tribes such as the Scythians, Kushans, 
Huns, Mongols and various Turkic clans have 
travelled. The region has also been influenced 
by contact with the civilizations of Greece, Iran, 
India and China and has undergone the impact 
of several powerful religions. Furthermore, 
Central Asian culture was little known to the 
outside world until after the end of World War 


II when the area became a favorite hunting 
ground for Soviet archaeologists, such as Tol- 
stov, Belenitski, Rempel and Pugachenkova 
Thanks to their efforts, many historical sites 
have now been thoroughly explored. The rich 
harvest of publications ‘that have resulted, how- 
ever, are nearly all in Russian and therefore are 
largely unknown to most Westerners, quite apart 
from the fact that they are often difficult to find 
outside the USSR. To overcome the obstacles 
presented by geography, climate and language, 
a very unusual author was needed. 

Happily, the writer of this new publication 
seems ideally suited for the task. He is a Czech 
historian with a background in Oriental studies 
and is familiar with the pertinent literature. As 
a citizen of the Soviet bloc, he has apparently 
enjoyed the opportunity to travel extensively in 
the region. Having lived in England since 1965 
he is able to present his complex material in 
very readable English. Only rarely does his 
foreign background emerge in the text, as, for 
example, when he speaks of the “circular and 
conical minarets of Central Asia” (here the 
term “tapering” would have been more appro- 
priate for the second adjective) or when he 
refers to the Dzhuma Mosque instead of using 
the more usual Jum'a. The text is enlivened by 
lengthy and illuminating quotations from the 
works of both ancient authors and modern 
scholars. 

Part One of the book begins with a general 
background of the region, dealing with "Land 
and People" and "History" (with an appended 
note on Muslim architecture in general) and 
ends with a short survey of the historical 
sources. "Sites and Monuments" located in the 
oases, irrigated riverlands, or along the trade 
routes form Part Two, the major section of the 
book. Here the author selects an appropriate 
and illuminating arrangement in presenting one 
major region after another instead of listing all 
the sites of the same period together, regardless 
of distance or geographical conditions. He be- 
gins in the West with Khorezm and its ancient 
capital of Gurganj (or Urgench) which "for 
four centuries was one of the most important 
cities not only in Central Asia but also in the 
whole world of Islam" and the later capital of 
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Khiva which still contains many completely pre- 
served eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury buildings. After discussing the Zarafshan 
Valley, he succinctly describes the many fine 
buildings of Samarkand and Bukhara and pro- 
ceeds to the finds at the recently excavated 
Soghdian town of Pendzhikent which was aban- 
doned at the time of the Arab conquest. The 
author then continues with chapters on the ar- 
chaeological remains of Turkmenia, especially 
those of medieval Merv, “The Pearl of the 
East,” and of Parthian Nisa where an important 
hoard of large ivory rhytons and ostraca were 
found. From here he moves on to the Amu 
Darya Valley and Southern Tadzhikistan where 
be describes the medieval city of Termez and 
the Soghdian fortress of Balalyk-Tepe with its 
famous reception room paintings dating from 
the sixth and seventh centuries. He concludes 
his survey of Soviet Central Asia with a section 
on the Syr Darya and Ferghana Valleys in 
which he deals with a broad range of material 
including medieval Uzkend, nineteenth century 
Kokand, and the sixth century Turkish grave- 
stones with human figures (balbals) found in 
the Semirechiye region. Finally. extending the 
historical and cultural scope of his book, the 
author includes chapters on Sinkiang or Eastern 
(Chinese) Turkestan and Afghanistan. In these 
chapters he mentions material as recent as D. 
Schlumberger and P. Bernard’s excavations at 
the Hellenistic town of Ay-Khanum and the 
discovery of the astonishing minaret of Jam, 
dating from the period of the Ghorid Sultan 
Abū ’l-Fath Muhammad (A.D. 1153-1203) by 
the late André Maricq (whose book, co-authored 
with Gaston Wiet in 1959, is missing from the 
otherwise fine bibliography). 

From the above analysis it should be apparent 
that this book has a rich and varied content. 
Indeed for the novice the wealth of historical 
facts. monuments and artifacts might at first 
seem overwhelming. But such difficulties are 
inherent in any attempt to gain a perspective 
over such a range of material, and the author has 
attacked this problem with insight and discre- 
tion. Equally difficult must have been the task 
of selecting the appropriate illustrations for this 
essentially survey text. In the end the author 


offers us a well-differentiated choice which can, 
of course, represent only a small sample of the 
numerous discoveries made in Central Asia 
during the last several decades. In certain cases, 
especially in the early parts of the book, some 
of the photographs (e.g. figs 2-6, 19, 21-25, 29- 
32, and 35) seem to be too commonplace and 
one wishes that the author might have taken this 
opportunity to present lesser known and more 
unusual monuments. This does not, however, 
affect the general impact of an otherwise very 
useful and well illustrated publication. 


A Richard Ettinghausen is Professor of New York 
University and Consultative Chairman of Islamic 
Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Tre NATIONALITY QUESTION IN SoviET CEN- 
TRAL Asia, ed. by Edward Allworth. New 
York: Praeger, 1973. Praeger Special Studies 
in International Politics and Government. 
xiv + 175 pages. Maps. Illus. Appendices to 
p. 191. Notes to p. 214. Bibl. to p. 217. $16.50. 


Reviewed by Allen Hetmanek 


Previously presented at a conference with 
this same title held at Columbia University in 
April 1972, this very competent collection of 
fifteen research papers illuminates many as- 
pects of ethnic relations and national identity 
in the five union republics of Soviet Central 
Asia. Multi-disciplinary in dimension, the col- 
lection includes studies in such diverse fields as 
sociology, demography, history, political sci- 
ence, literature and the fine arts. Two broad 
subjects are covered: the nationality problem 
in contemporary Central Asia and the question 
of national consciousness in the state of 
Bokhara in the early 1920s. 

Edward Allworth, in the book's initial chap- 
ter, concentrates on the youth of present-day 
Central Asia, emphasizing their numerical 
*preponderance" in the population and the di- 
vergence in their outlook on the world from 
that of their elders, particularly on the question 
of nationality. Here Allworth plumbs one of 
the cardinal issues in contemporary Central 
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Asian society. He is somewhat careless, how- 
ever, in his demographic remarks and statis- 
tical tabulation. He refers to a “young Central 
Asian majority,” yet is clearly concerned with 
only the more mature, articulate stratum of the 
youth—those who represent ideas, attitudes and 
creativity—and the youth of mature age consti- 
tute considerably less than a majority of the 
population. Certain problems arise as well in 
Allworth’s interpretation of the nationality atti- 
tudes of the youth. His view that the young 
“deemphasize the nationality principle” is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the testimony of Jewish 
and other emigrants that among the élite it is 
precisely a segment of the youth that favors 
separation from the USSR and independence 
for their republics. 

In a subsequent chapter Immanuel Waller- 
stein takes a leap into the future for an exercise 
in social forecasting. He foresees that with an 
increasing proportion of the youth of European 
Russia entering the professions or skilled occu- 
pations a shortage will arise in the “subprole- 
tarian” positions. In this scenario Central 
Asians would probably migrate to the Russian 
cities to meet the shortage. Once there, how- 
ever, they would become radicalized and pro- 
vide a basis for social and political conflict. 

Although Wallerstein limits his analysis to 
those developments in European Russia which 
may tend to draw Central Asians into its urban 
centers, it should be pointed out that certain 
conditions have also been developing within 
Central Asia which may encourage such a 
movement of population. With fertility remain- 
ing at a high level and mortality low by Asian 
standards, the natural increase of the indigenous 
population has been extremely high. Moreover, 
agricultural mechanization has been proceeding 
apace. Under these conditions a labor surplus 
already exists in Central Asia, and with the 
passage of time it will almost inevitably be 
accentuated. 

A welcome trend in the study of the Soviet 
nationality problem is the growing application 
of techniques of empirical analysis. In the pres- 
ent study several of the contributors have 
utilized this method. Ralph Clem has utilized 
data from the two most recent Soviet censuses 


to demonstrate that the Muslims of Central 
Asia are disadvantaged in terms of their socio- 
economic status vis-à-vis the Russians, a factor 
which in his opinion may well accentuate inter- 
ethnic rivalry in the area. Another source of 
possible friction is brought into focus by John 
Hanselman in his study of access to leadership 
positions for Central Asians in Uzbekistan and 
Kirgizia. He concludes that in both republics 
the indigenous population lacks leadership posi- 
tions in numbers proportional to their share in 
the population. In a census-based investigation 
of the crucial question of assimilation Ronald 
Wixman concentrates on the aspect of linguis- 
tic assimilation, concluding most importantly 
that the incidence of linguistic Russification is 
low among Central Asians. While his analysis 
is valid as far as it goes, Wixman has neglected 
the rich store of data on assimilation available 
in the Soviet literature dealing with choice of 
nationality among children of mixed parentage. 

Considerable divergence of opinion is ex- 
pressed in the essays on national consciousness 
in the Bokharan People’s Counciliar Republic. 
Ian Matley found that the population generally 
identified with their locality—or, in the case of 
the nomads, with their tribe or family and had 
not developed any degree of national conscious- 
ness. Timur Kocaoglu, on the other extreme, 
posited the definite existence of a broad 
Bokharan national feeling. Seymour Becker and 
William Hanaway concluded that national con- 
sciousness existed but only among the intelli- 
gentsia; they disagreed, however, on its precise 
character, Hanaway viewing it as Bokharan 
and Becker as Turkestani in orientation. To 
further confound the issue this reviewer ven- 
tures the opinion that three levels of national 
consciousness existed in Bokhara of the 1920s 
—a Bokharan, a Turkestani and a broader pan- 
Turkic or pan-Islamic sentiment—all limited to 
the intelligentsia. 

The present volume is not for the casual ob- 
server of Central Asia affairs. It is, however, 
essential reading for the specialist. Columbia 
University’s Program on Soviet Nationality 
Problems has made another important contri- 
bution to scholarship in the field. 


A ALLEN HETMANEX, Kensington, Maryland. 
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FERTILE CRESCENT 


JORDANIE REELE, by A.-M. Goichon. Paris: G. 
-P. Maisonneuve and Larose. Vol. I: 1967; 
Vol. IT: 1972. xvii + 580 pages (Vol. I) and 
xvi + 1444 pages (Vol. II). Illus. Append. 
Indices. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Evan M. Wilson 


The writer of this massive work is a French 
scholar who has written several books on the 
philosopher Avicenna and who has frequently 
visited North Africa and the Middle East. She 
became interested in the Jordan waters problem, 
and in 1964 published a book on the subject. 
She had already started on a study of social and 
economic development in the rural sector of the 
Kingdom of Jordan but decided to expand it 
into a comprehensive survey of the kingdom as 
a whole. The present book is the result. Much 
of the basic work had been completed when the 
June War broke out in 1967, and later that year 
the first volume was published. 

The second volume, which appeared five years 
later, is nearly three times as large as the first 
because, as Mlle. Goichon explains, new material 
had come to light and because she added a sec- 
tion on postwar developments. 

The format of the book is as follows: (1) 
background; (2) Jordan from 1921 to 1949; 
(3) Jordan today (the core of the work, with 
28 chapters and over 800 pages of text); and 
(4) the aftermath of the June War. There are 
also some 100 pages of appendices, indices, lists 
of documents and legislation as well as numerous 
footnotes. Altogether it is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia on Jordan and a most impressive piece of 
work. The author's basic concern is with a 
search for human values. Her underlying theme 
is that in the period leading up to June 1967 
Jordan underwent an extraordinary develop- 
ment and that this was due to the spirit and 
dedication of the people of the country as well 
as to the inspired leadership of King Husayn. 
She considers that these same factors have been 
responsible for the remarkable recovery that the 


kingdom has staged since the June War, starting 
within a few days of that disaster. 

Some of Mlle. Goichon's conciusions are that 
the Hashemite Kingdom must be restored as it 
was in June 1967 ; that this would be best for all 
the inhabitants of the country, including Pales- 
tinians and East Bankers; that Israel has a 
right to exist but must not be allowed to ex- 
pand; that a Palestinian state would be nothing 
more than "an Israeli colony" (I, p.x); that 
Old Jerusalem and its Holy Places must return 
to Jordanian control, and then some kind of 
international guarantee of the Holy Places would 
be acceptable (II, p. 958) ; that there could be 
separate Arab and Jewish municipal administra- 
tions and, in any event, there would be no ques- 
tion of dividing the city with walls and barbed 
wire as before 1967 (II, p. 960) ; and that those 
advocates of internationalization (like the pres- 
ent reviewer, whom she cites) are well-meaning 
but misguided outsiders who ignore economic 
and moral considerations (II, p. 950). 

It goes without saying that this book is written 
from the Arab point of view and that it is 
irequently critical of Israel and the Zionists. 
Mlle. Goichon, however, quotes from many 
Jewish writers and historians and cites a multi- 
tude of Israeli laws and decrees, so she cannot 
be charged with neglecting Jewish or Israeli 
sources. The book is a compendium of data— 
providing everything the student of Jordan could 
possibly want to know about the country in 
terms of its human and physical resources, econ- 
omy, political and social institutions, or religious 
denominations. The range of information en- 
compassed in the book is vast: from the fre- 
quency and distribution of the dew falling on 
the countryside (I, p. 15) to the origins and 
composition of the small Coptic community in 
Jerusalem, (II, p. 180) or the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency in the kingdom (II, p. 378) 
—every conceivable detail has been included. A 
doctor with many years of practice in Jerusalem 
who read the sections on medicine and health 
states that they are substantially accurate, and 
the remaining portions of the survey convey a 
similar impression. One can only marvel at the 
author's erudition. LT 
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background section and in the account of events 
since the June War are thorough and plausibly 
presented, although from the Arab side. This 
reviewer, who was in Jerusalem during and 
immediately after the June War, considers the 
author’s description of this period to be accurate. 
She cites a good deal of material, much of it 
from UN documents, which had not been widely 
disseminated in the US. 

Two instances come to mind where Mlle. 
Goichon’s analysis is subject to criticism. These 
are her treatment of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry (1, pp. 161-167) and of the 
Unified Plan for the development of the water 
resources of the Jordan river (I, pp. 531-3). 
Aside from getting the name of the Anglo- 
American Committee wrong, she unfairly at- 
tributes to it a pro-Jewish bias, while her 
description of the Unified Plan is superficial 
and does not bring out the merits of the Plan. 
It also would appear that the detailed treatment 
accorded to the Palestine War is somewhat out 
of place.in a work which is primarily a survey 
of the Kingdom of Jordan. The author explains, 
however, that she has devoted considerable at- 
tention to the subject because of a desire to 
counter what she feels to be slanted reporting 
from the other side (I, p. 256). 

As might be expected in a work of this mag- 
nitude, a few errors have crept in. Thus we 
find “Hertzl” for “Herzl” (I, p. 109); “C. J. 
Jarvis” for "C. S. Jarvis" (I, p. 119); “G. 
Ionides" for “M. G. Ionides" (I, p. 530) and 
“Capouci” for “Capucci” (II, p. 853). The index 
is also incomplete: a number of names in the 
text are not included. There is also no bibliog- 
raphy. These criticisms, however, are minor 
compared with the solid achievement of the 
undertaking. 


A Evan M. Wilson served for thirty years in the 
US Foreign Service and for more than three 
years as Minister-Consul General in Jerusalem. 
He is the author of Jerusalem: Key to Peace, 
published by the Middle East Institute in the 
Spring of 1970. 


Syria, by Tabitha Petran. New York: Praeger, 
1972. 258 pages. Illus. Bibl. Index. $11.00. 


SYRIA ÜNDER THE Ba‘TH, 1963-66: THE ARMY- 
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Party Symsiosis, by Itamar Rabinovich 
Jerusalem: Israel Universities Press and Ne 
York: Halsted Press, 1972. xix + 217 page: 
Appen. Bibl. Index. Illus. No price indicater 


Reviewed by Michael H. Van Dusen 


Popular myth has it that of all Arab societic 
Syria remains the greatest enigma, the mo: 
difficult to analyze and the most complicated t 
follow. To be sure, the course of political, ecc 
nomic, social and military development in Syri 
since independence has defied most predictior 
by observers both inside and outside the countr: 
The rapid rate o£ political change, the slow, bt 
total, ruination of the traditional political éli 
that played the predominant rôle in gaining it 
dependence and the emergence of a new dom 
nant élite recruited mainly from lower cla: 
elements in the officer corps and the teachir 
profession—these developments are fairly we 
known. Less well known is precisely how the: 
changes occurred and what they might mean fc 
the future. 

Nearly a decade ago, two tomes on post-Wor 
War II Syria appeared in English in rap 
succession. Gordon Torrey's Syrian Politics ar 
the Military, 1945-1958 and Patrick Seale's T) 
Struggle for Syria quickly became importa: 
reference works on the political machinations 
Syria during the hectic first decade of indepe: 
dence. Dr. Torrey’s analysis of competition at 
conflict within and between the military ar 
landowning as well as commercially-oriented pa 
liamentary élites sought to document what ha 
pened in Syria. Mr. Seale's work focused t 
the regional and international political facto 
bearing on important events in Syria durii 
the years preceding the country's abortive unit 
with Egypt in 1958. His intimate knowledge 
the Ba'th Party's rôle in that period was | 
major tool of analysis. Both books dealt prima 
ily with political issues and trends. 

Now two new works on Syria have appeare 
Neither will replace the volumes by Torrey a: 
Seale: they have different foci and stress d 
ferent periods. Tabitha Petran's Syria and Ii 
mar Rabinovich’s Syria Under the Ba'th, 1963- 
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xe very dissimilar, but, in their own ways, 
ful treatments of facets of Syrian society. 
he books are neither comparable nor neces- 
irily complementary, however. Ms. Petran’s ef- 
rrt offers a sympathetic analysis of broad social, 
litical and economic developments in Syria. 
/ritten for a general audience, the work treats 
« rather sweeping fashion both the distant and 
acent past, while covering, at some length, the 
eriod since the books by Torrey and Seale were 
wiblished. The work by Dr. Rabinovich, by con- 
‘ast, was written more for the Middle East 
:holar and, in particular, for the expert in- 
wested in the Ba'th Party or Syria. He has 
«oduced the best study yet to appear in English 
w the Ba'th in Syria. In a detached analysis, he 
«ovides a detailed case study of the complicated 
«st three years of Ba'thi rule. In the process 
e gives the reader a great deal of information 
Ibout those hectic years of maneuvering among 
1e various factors of the party. 

Ms. Petran’s book adds some important new 
mensions to recent Syrian history. Strewn 
iroughout her effort are attempts to analyze 
4gnificant cultural and social movements in 
ria. At first glance, her work may lull the 
eader into the lethargy that often comes from 
eading surveys that tell us too much about very 
ttle. Nonetheless, gems of new material, now 
vailable to the English reader for the first time, 
o appear in her work. Particularly commend- 
ble is her discussion of such topics as the socio- 
conomic divisions between townsmen, nomads 
nd villagers (p. 25), the sad state of Syrian 
ducation during the Mandate period (p. 69), the 
ieasant movements of the early 1950s (p. 101), 
Ihe growth of trade unionism (p. 112), impor- 
ant developments during the union with Egypt 
that affected workers and farmers (pp. 135-45), 
nd the potential and development of Syrian 
nanpower (Ch. 12). 

Ms. Petran has her preferences and hunches 
bout developments in Syria, and some may want 
o take issue with a number of her assertions. 
jhe is clearly willing to stick her neck out and 
make bold statements. For example, she opines 
hat "as it penetrated the masses, . . . Syrian 
wr Arab nationalism became Sunni Muslim 
iationalism" (p. 57) and “. . . the Ba'th did not 


develop importantly in the cities. Most of the 
Sunni petit bourgeosie, even in Damascus, was 
[sic] influenced by the Muslim Brotherhood and 
later also by President Nasser" (p. 92). That 
the Sunni Muslim petit bourgeosie became so 
isolated from most major political developments 
in postwar Syria is, of course, of enormous im- 
port in understanding the course of Syrian 
politics over the past decade. Unfortunately Ms. 
Petran does not allot sufficient space to indicate 
the reasons for this phenomenon. It is curious, 
however, that the political values of important 
segments of the generation of Syrians who grew 
up after independence were never institutional- 
ized in any political movement. 

The economic and political stops and starts 
of the Ba‘th Party’s first years in power that are 
the subject of Dr. Rabinovich’s book were, in 
part, the result of the traumatic experiences 
which young Syrians witnessed in Syria’s early 
independence. Dr. Rabinovich also makes refer- 
ence to the non-participatory róle of urban 
Sunni Muslims (p. 211-2) ; his major foci, how- 
ever, are not on the social and economic issues 
but on the army and the party and their chang- 
ing interrelationship. 

The strength of Dr. Rabinovich's book lies 
in his careful scrutiny of successive Ba’‘th 
Party congresses and of political changes and 
tensions, even armed conflict, that erupted dur- 
ing the Ba'th's first years of rule. The signifi- 
cance of the Fifth and Sixth National Party 
Congresses, the delicate strength of the Ba'th 
Party following the March 1963 coup that 
brought it to power, the maneuvering it took 
for the Ba'th to gain effective control of the 
country and the fights between various sections 
of the party's civilian and military leaders are 
all well documented in this volume. 

Dr. Rabinovich emphasizes the importance of 
the Sixth National Party Congress in October 
1963, a stress with which this reader whole- 
heartedly agrees. One could go further in this 
direction, however. For example, even as the 
1970s commenced, Syrian Ba'th leaders were 
still trying to sort out the tensions and conflicts 
within the party that were first exhibited in 
force in 1963. The old guard and the young 
Turks in the party, the civilian leadership and 
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some of the younger officers, the urban liberals 
and the rurally- and small town-oriented lower 
middle class political novitiates went after each 
other at the congress held in that year. From 
the perspective of some of the armchair liberals 
at and around the helm of the party for years, 
the site of newcomers to the party making a con- 
vincing show of strength in the party’s organiza- 
tion was a horrifying spectacle. One old guard 
member remarked to this reviewer that attain- 
ment of a college education and a suit worn by 
individual members was practically grounds for 
expulsion from the party during the congress. 
Subsequent events in Syria—the Hama revolt, 
the commanding rôle of the regional command 
of the party and the 1966 and 1970 coups—all 
well described in this book, were part of the 
playing out of the inherent conflicts within the 
party. 
- This reviewer would have stressed a few 
points differently than the author. Examples 
include: the analysis of the late Muhammad 
‘Umran’s róle (pp. 136, 180-1) ; the mention of 
an American espionage trial without attention 
to the more important Eli Cohen case (pp. 143- 
4 n) ; and a few biographical facts in the useful 
"who's who” appendix. The impact of the 1965 
nationalizations, while treated in the book, de- 
serves more attention than the author gave to it. 
But these are all minor points: they stress what 
another writer might have done rather than 
what the author himself has accomplished. Fi- 
nally, special mention must be given to Dr. 
Rabinovich's nearly fifty pages of appendices 
which represent a labor of enormous propor- 
tions. In addition to the "who's who,” the ap- 
pendices include lists of cabinets and of party 
commands, and material on the party congresses. 
The events of the fourth Arab-Israeli war of 
October 1973 will certainly have a profound 
impact on the Ba'th Party and on politics in 
Syria during the next several years. But no 
matter how great the impact may be it is un- 
likely that either of the books under review will 
be outdated by those events. These works will 
continue to serve as useful reference works on 
the country that was—and remains—Syria. 


A Michael H. Van Dusen is Staff Consultant to 


the Subcommittee on the Near East, Committe 
of Foreign Affairs, U.S. House of Representa 
tives. 


ISRAEL 


THE ENIGMA or Economic GROWTH: A Cass 
STUDY or IsRAEL, by David Horowitz. New 
York: Praeger, 1972. xiv + 157 pages. $13.50 


Reviewed by Oded Remba 


The basic thesis of this book is that Israel’: 
rapid rate of economic growth in the 1950-7( 
period was achieved by co-migration—a massive 
simultaneous influx of manpower and capital— 
which maintained effective demand at a higt 
level almost throughout the period. The trans- 
plantation of 1.25 million immigrants and $1( 
billion in capital resources not only led to rela- 
tively full employment, rising living standards 
and the virtual absence of a business cycle, but 
also released new forces reshaping Israel's eco- 
nomic structure. This restructuring has involved 
the development of modern agriculture and a 
science-based industry, growing export orienta- 
tion and the rise of a pragmatic and mixed 
economic system. At the same time, the processes 
unleashed by co-migration resulted in persistent. 
inflation, heavy trade deficits and distortions in 
the pattern of the economy. 

While the book's focus is on the impact of 
population transplantation, it covers virtually 
every significant aspect of Israel's economy, in- 
cluding income distribution, the war economy 
since 1967 and an authoritative discussion of the 
dilemmas of the country's economic policy. It 
contains extensive statistical data and is docu- 
mented with references to general economic 
literature and many studies on the Israel econ- 
omy. 

Horowitz compares Israel's experience with 
examples of growth in other nations which were 
stimulated by transplantation at various stages 
in their development. But more important, he 
attempts to use Israel as a test case for shedding 
light on the practical and theoretical problems 
of migration, population absorption and eco- 
nomic growth in general. 
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This reviewer has two criticisms of this work. 
)ne relates to the treatment of Israel's economy 
nd the other concerns the book's analytical 
ramework. The volume contains numerous 
‘ague and generalizing statements on the Israel 
onomy which are not supported with specific 
xamples. The author, for example, refers to 
infortunate results of vacillating policies, fail- 
ires, inefficient enterprises, waste and misalloca- 
ion of resources and distortions in the patterns 
f production, price and trade, none of which 
ire spelled out in any detail. 

One would have also expected greater insight 
nto the economic decision-making processes and 
he economic power structure. Horowitz has 
zeen one of the country's leading policy makers, 
mainly as Governor of the Bank of Israel from 
1954 to 1971. It may be that this very róle and 
ais position as an elder economic statesman 
inhibited him from going into specific cases and 
providing insights based on his own experiences. 
Whatever the reasons, the book lacks a certain 
dimension due to this reticence and the tendency 
toward generalization. 

The argument that Israel's economic develop- 
ment can be analyzed as a case study which 
might lead to universal conclusions about the 
conditions of rapid growth is not very convinc- 
ing. As the author often stresses, many aspects 
of Israel's experience have been the result of 
unusual and often extra-economic circumstances 
that have not been recreated elsewhere. One 
cannot take issue with the statement that Israel's 
experience suggests that "transplantation, sub- 
ject to many reservations, can obtain some posi- 
tive results" (p. 155), but this is not the domi- 
nant theme. 

While the book deals with economic growth 
as a universal issue, a central question implicit 
in the analysis is the applicability of Israel's 
experience to the developing countries. Horowitz 
focuses on Israel's overall growth record, which 
is not particularly relevant to most developing 
nations. On the other hand, some specific institu- 
tional innovations (such as comprehensive re- 
gional planning and co-operative agricultural 
settlements) have been successfully transmitted 
to dozens of developing nations in Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa and Asia; so have the applications 
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of science and technology to such specialized 
fields as agro-meteorology and hydrology. Yet 
these "micro" aspects of Israel's development 
have been largely ignored by the author, prob- 
ably because of the book's analytical framework. 

In sum, the book contains many incisive ob- 
servations on Israel's development experience 
and on the development process in general, but 
it is doubtful whether a generally applicable 
theory of economic growth resulting from trans- 
plantation—which the author regards as a form 
of pump-priming similar to public works spend- 
ing in other countries—can be constructed from 
Israel's special case. 


A Oded Remba is Professor of Economics in the 
Department of Economics, Political Science and 
Philosophy at Staten Island Community College, 
The City University of New York. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Les AHANSALA: EXAMEN DU ROLE HISTORIQUE 
D'uNE FAMILLE MARABOUTIQUE DE L'ATLAS 
Marocain, by Magali Morsy. Paris: Mouton, 
1972. vi + 71 pages. Fr18. 


Reviewed by Ross E. Dunn 


This little book is an interpretation of the 
political róle of Sufi saints in pre-colonial 
Morocco, based on a meticulous scrutiny of the 
lives of two of them, a father and son of the 
Ahansal family. The Ihansalen are in Morocco 
a widely-known lineage of Berber holy men 
of the High Atlas. Ernest Gellner has studied 
the leading branch in Saints of the Atlas. 
Morsy is concerned with another branch, of 
which Sidi Sa'id b. Yüsuf and his son Sidi 
Yüsuf made a brief appearance in history in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Sidi 
Sa‘id was a scholar-saint who founded the 
Hansaliya tariqa. Sidi Yüsuf, more of an acti- 
vist than his father, helped one Alawite sultan 
to secure his throne, then led a Berber revolt 
against another. 

Morsy has deliberately tackled the challenges 
involved in piecing together the motives and 
actions of two individuals who lived in rural 
Morocco more than two centuries ago and for 
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whom the sources are uncertain and fragmen- 
tary. The first half of the book is a fastidious, 
step by step dissection of all the evidence which 
bears on the lives of these men: hagiography, 
popular traditions and historical documents. 
She sets these sources against one another, ex- 
amines them in the context of Moroccan society 
and geography, and finally filters out a set of 
facts "hard" enough to form the building blocks 
of interpretive analysis. This lucid, detective- 
style reconstruction brings out several interest- 
ing methodological problems. 

In the second half Morsy uses the example of 
Sidi Sa‘id and son to explore the political sig- 
nificance of saints in Moroccan society. Her 
analysis breaks little new conceptual ground, 
but it does offer a thought-provoking sociologi- 
cal framework for studying a period of 
Maghribi history that until now has been 
known almost exclusively through standard po- 
litical narratives. 


A Ross E. Dunn, San Diego State University. 


Man, STATE, AND SOCIETY IN THE CONTEM- 
PORARY MaGHRIB, ed. by I. William Zart- 
man. New York and London: Praeger, 1973. 
531 pages. $15.00 cloth; $5.98 paper. 


Reviewed by Edmund Burke, III 


Recent years have brought a veritable inun- 
dation of edited collections of articles in the 
field of area studies. Considering the difficulties 
of editing a first-rate collection and the rather 
modest quality of most of what appears, one 
wonders why they continue to be published 
with such enthusiasm. Is there really a market 
for these books? Apparently Praeger Publish- 
ers think so, for they have contracted a series 
of volumes on the major areas of the world un- 
der the general rubric of Man, State, and 
Society. Each area treated is to receive double 
coverage, with books on both the historical 
past and the contemporary era. We will have 
more to say about the general problems of read- 
ers at the end of this review. A volume on the 
contemporary Middle East, edited by Jacob 
Landau, appeared in 1972, and now it is time 
for one on the Maghrib. 


The book under review is concerned ex- 
clusively with the period after independence. 
It brings together 40 different selections, half 
of which have been translated from French or, 
in a few cases, Arabic. Two articles were writ- 
ten for this collection. The decision to include 
a large number of articles from the French 
literature on North Africa was a wise one. 
Most of the serious work in the field is still 
done in the language of De Gaulle (and Pompi- 
dou) by individuals formed in the French tra- 
dition, and the English-speaking student who 
wishes to go beyond a certain level had best 
be forewarned of the need to learn French. In 
the meantime, the translated selections which 
appear in this reader will provide an introduc- 
tion to some of the chief preoccupations of 
French scholars on the area. ( At the same time, 
one might ask why it is that with the large num- 
ber of translated selections, there does not seem 
to be one by a North African Scholar? Since 
not all of the French material is of uniformly 
high quality, this omission seems especially hard 
to justify.) 

The book is organized into six parts, begin- 
ning with a general introduction to the area by 
Charles Gallagher which is quite useful. There 
follow in order sections on Values and Atti- 
tudes, Leaders and Personalities, Elites and So- 
cial Groups, Forces and Institutions, and 
Change and Environment. There are a series 
of valuable statistical tables on various aspects 
of the contemporary Maghrib and a good bibli- 
ography. The section on Leaders and Personal- 
ities deserves special mention, as it contains 
translated speeches by various North African 
politicians and heads of state. Anyone who has 
attempted to find English translations of 
speeches of Muhammad Harbi or Mu‘ammar 
Qadhdhafi for his students will appreciate this 
innovation. In general, it can be said that the 
selections are primarily concerned with con- 
temporary Maghribi politics—hardly a surprise, 
considering the interests of the editor. 

As with all collections, the Zartman reader 
has its strengths and its weaknesses. If on bal- 
ance, the latter appear to outweigh the former, 
I was nonetheless happy to find represented a 
number of first class articles, some of which I 
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had not encountered before. There is a splen- 
did piece by Pierre Bourdieu on the Algerian 
subproletariat (but why only one of his many 
fine articles?) There are also a pair of excel- 
lent studies of the Moroccan and Tunisian 
ruling élites by Octave Marais and Henri De 
Montety, respectively. The De Montety article, 
which appears here for the first time, is of 
considerable interest for its insights into the 
origins of the Neo-Destour party. Ernest Gell- 
ner’s review article on the struggle for Mo- 
rocco’s past retains its interest. There is also 
an excellent article by Clement Henry Moore 
on likely developments in Tunisia after the 
passing of Bourguiba which impresses one by its 
detailed grasp of Tunisian personalities and 
political setting. The paper by Jacques Rou- 
mani on "Libya and the Military Revolution," 
one of two written especially for this collection, 
is of exceptional interest and makes one im- 
patient to see the publication of his thesis. In 
the section on Change and Environment, the 
articles by Keith Griffin on Algerian agricul- 
ture and Marvin Mikesell on tribal markets in 
Morocco merit special mention. The Griffin 
piece is especially interesting as a brief and 
solid treatment of Algerian experiments with 
socialized agriculture. The other articles in the 
collection appear to be of less importance; some 
are too specialized and detailed for a book of 
this sort, while others have not worn well with 
age or are of inferior quality. 

What assessment can be made of this vol- 
ume? A number of criticisms can be offered, 
some of which are shared by most collective 
works of this sort, while others are particular 
to the Zartman reader. The most difficult task 
facing an editor of a book of this type is to de- 
termine the audience for whom the collection is 
intended and the criteria by which the selec- 
tions will be made. In this case, the publishers 
appear to have permitted the editor to decide 
the orientation of the book, secure in the con- 
viction that there would be a market for it. 
Professor Zartman has amply used this lati- 
tude, and the presence of so many articles 
translated from the French is one of the re- 
sultant benefits. However, the decision to con- 
centrate on articles exhibiting a particular 
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disciplinary approach rather than on more sub- 
stantive studies does not appear to have been 
a happy one. If one assumes that the book is 
intended primarily for students interested in 
North Africa, the numerous rather narrowly 
focused selections will make it difficult for the 
uninitiated reader to read the book with com- 
plete profit. What is at issue is a question of 
balance. The choice of selections in this in- 
stance is not only heavily weighted toward 
politics, a fact which may delight political sci- 
entists even as it discourages students of the 
area with other backgrounds, but is slanted to- 
ward a particular approach toward politics, one 
which de-emphasizes the social and historical 
context in which political events occur and 
stresses instead a more formalistic analysis of 
parties, elections and state institutions. In sim- 
ilar fashion, most of the selections concerned 
with planning and development remain at the 
level of élite decision-making and the study of 
the plans themselves. Exogenous variables, 
like the embeddedness of the Maghrib in a 
world economic system which imposes impor- 
tant constraints on the character of that devel- 
opment are scarcely touched upon. On the 
political front, what is lacking is a sharper 
sense of the problems posed by a radically in- 
equitable distribution of incomes, a dangerously 
rapid birth rate, and a westernized élite in- 
creasingly removed from contact with the peo- 
ple. A student reading the articles concerned 
with political organization would come away 
with a by now quite inaccurate sense of the 
importance of political parties in North African 
politics. While there are individual articles 
which escape these criticisms, some of which 
have been mentioned above, the book's general 
tone is toward this more limited kind of analy- 
sis. Overall, the book is a mixed effort. Since 
so little is available on North Africa in English 
to which one can readily refer students, and 
much of that is slowly going out of print, this 
reader will have to suffice for a while. Subject 
to the above reservations, it may yet provide 
useful service. 

There remain the difficulties of editing a 
good collection of articles. Commonly these are 
closely related to the degree to which the editor 
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sees his task as producing a book that will 
stand on its own. But most readers are not 
books. The majority have too many selections, 
a marked variation in quality and lack a clearly 
defined purpose or presumed audience. In gen- 
eral, there is also a serious lack of continuity 
in the level of argumentation among the se- 
lections and often a rather brusque transition 
from one article to another. Editors rarely seem 
to provide enough contextual explanation to 
place each article in terms of its presupposi- 
tions and intent. Readers for which a coherent 
schema has been worked out in advance, and 
for which the selections are made with the gen- 
eral plan in mind are most likely to succeed. 
For the Middle East, there is the remarkable 
tour de force by Eric Schroeder, Muhammaa’s 
People, now out of print, which provides an 
example of what can be achieved within the 
reader format. A recent reader on Latin Amer- 
ica, The Human Condition in Latin America, 
edited by Eric Wolf and Edward Hansen (Ox- 
ford: 1972), might also be consulted by those 
who contemplate embarking on such a venture. 


A Epmunp Burke, III is Assistant Professor of 
History at the University of California, Santa 
Cruz. 
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JOHN Foster DULLES: A STATESMAN AND His 
Times, by Michael A. Guhin. New York and 
London:. Columbia University Press, 1972. 
viii + 404 pages. Illus. Appen. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $12.95. 


Reviewed by John A. DeNovo 


This revisionist study appraises John Foster 
Dulles in the light of his ancestry, early train- 
ing and experience in foreign affairs accumulat- 
ing from his attendance at the Second Hague 
Conference of 1907 until his death in 1959. The 
author, who developed the book from his Uni- 
versity of London .doctoral thesis, had at the 
time of publication joined Henry Kissinger's 
staff in Washington. Guhin supplemented 


Dulles’s extensive public pronouncements by 
making good use of private correspondence and 
other unpublished material in the large Dulles 
collection at Princeton University. 

Guhin challenges the stereotyping of Dulles, 
which has portrayed him as the epitome of self- 
righteous Cold War inflexibility. He argues 
that one must distinguish between sloganized 
Dullesian rhetoric ("liberation," "agonizing re- 
appraisal" “massive retaliation,” etc.) as Sec- 
retary of State and the operations of the 
sophisticated diplomatic practitioner. By tracing 
Dulles's thinking on foreign affairs back to his 
formative and middle years, the author finds 
considerable consistency in his practical and 
moderate liberalism. Dulles has also been mis- 
understood, according to the author, because of 
failure to analyze his diplomacy in the context 
of constraints, largely beyond his control, im- 
posed by domestic and international politics. 
These limiting circumstances made Dulles ap- 
pear more the moralistic ideologue and cold 
warrior than he actually was. Although the 
author's "explanation" (he would reject the 
label of apologist) of Dulles's actions is often 
persuasive, it is not always convincing. For 
this reviewer, the core of the “old” Dulles re- 
mains underneath Guhin's sanitized Dulles. 

Readers anticipating a comprehensive exami- 
nation of Dulles’s diplomacy relating to the 
Middle East will be disappointed, for that was 
not the author's intent. Dulles apparently gave 
little thought to that region prior to joining 
Eisenhower's cabinet. In the brief coverage of 
the Secretary's Middle East tour of 1953, we are 
told twice that this journey convinced him “that 
there existed no basis for an overall defensive 
arrangement" in that region (pp. 85 and 256). 
Yet Guhin does not follow up with a satisfying 
explanation of the Secretary's ambiguous be- 
havior regarding the Baghdad Pact, perhaps 
because evidence is lacking or inconclusive. 
Tantalizing is the reference in the May memo- 
randum following the 1953 tour wherein Dulles 
recorded "that the 'Israeli factor' and the asso- 
ciation of the United States in the minds of the 
people . . . with French and British colonial 
and imperialistic policies’ were ‘millstones’ 
around the American neck” (p. 266). More 
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satisfying are 30 pages devoted to the Suez 
crisis of 1956, which serves Guhin as a case 
study. Appreciating that it was “a multifaceted 
tale of diplomatic maneuver” (p. 264), he 
chose to concentrate on limited aspects. He is 
quite strong on the intricate diplomacy preced- 
ing the Anglo-French-Israeli attack in the au- 
tumn. Dulles indeed looks better in light of 
Guhin’s explanation of congressional hostility 
toward assisting in the Aswan Dam financing 
and of Jamal ‘Abd al-Nàsir's astute maneuvers. 
Guhin also contends that Dulles did not have a 
free hand in the post-intervention moves. The 
reader is let down, however, by the author’s 
failure to treat the aftermath of the crisis. It is 
difficult to understand the omission of any refer- 
ence to the Eisenhower Doctrine and the events 
of 1957 and 1958 in Jordan, Lebanon and Iraq. 


A John A. DeNovo is Professor of History at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


Tue Book or Depe Korxut: A TURKISH 
Epic, ed. and tr. by Faruk Sümer, Ahmet E. 
Uysal, and Warren S. Walker. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1972. xxiii + 212 
pages. Map. Bibl. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Talat Sait Halman 


Professor Muharrem Ergin, a leading scholar 
of Turkish literary history, has written the 
following words of praise about T'he Book of 
Dede Korkut, the national epic of the Turks: 
“I recall a statement by Prof. Fuad Köprülü, 
the greatest historian of Turkish literature, in 
one of his lectures: ‘If you put all of Turkish 
literature on one scale of a balance and Dede 
Korkut on the other scale, Dede Korkut would 
still weigh heavier.’ The Book of Dede Korkut 
is truly the greatest among the monuments of 
Turkish literature, first among the master- 
pieces of the Turkish language." Although such 
praise seems too lavish and would be dismissed 
if it came from others rather than these two 


eminent authorities, the incontrovertible fact 
is that Dede Korkut stands as a masterwork of 
Turkish literature—and perhaps as one of the 
world's most impressive national epics. 

That this major work, which has an abun- 
dance of revelations about Turkish literature and 
culture, has escaped the attention of British and 
American scholars—despite considerable study 
of it in German, Russian and ltalian— proves 
once again that "Turkish civilization," among 
all the major civilizations of the world, remains 
the least explored in Anglo-American schol- 
arly circles. The first English translation of 
The Book of Dede Korkut reduces the gap. 
Professors Faruk Sümer and Ahmet E. Uysal, 
both of Ankara University, and Warren S. 
Walker of Texas Tech, have combined their 
scholarly resources to give us an excellent edi- 
tion. 

This masterwork of Turkish epos and ethos 
consists of a proem and twelve stories, which 
can be read individually but are interrelated, 
being unified by style, characters, historical 
context, and by Dede Korkut who appears as 
both narrator and protagonist. Although the 
present text is a translation of a late sixteenth 
century transcription, the epic probably dates 
back to the tenth century. It might have been 
the work of a single Homeric narrator, but 
more plausibly it is a collective creation in the 
best oral tradition of the nomadic Turks. 

The Book of Dede Korkut, with its action- 
packed narrative in prose and verse, unfurls a 
fascinating panorama of Turkish tribal and 
feudal life—warfare, hunts, festivities, plunders, 
preternatural phenomena, heroics and love. 
The socio-political characteristics, cultural val- 
ues, morals and manners as well as ethno- 
graphic features it embodies make the epic a 
rich source for historians, folklorists and an- 
thropologists. The martial spirit holds sway: 
some of the battle scenes evoke the best of the 
Iliad, even though Dede Korkut's descriptions 
are far more spare and less stirring. Juxtaposed 
against the basic preoccupations with bravery, 
victory, defeat and death is a yearning for peace 
and tranquility. The venerable sage Dede Kor- 
kut, in addition to his róle as a legendary hero, 
serves as the voice of ancient wisdom, moral 
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authority, and fervent Islamic faith. Even a 
cursory glance at the epic in its entirety dem- 
onstrates that it is a hybrid of pre-Islamic 
Turkic culture and early Islamic Ottoman fea- 
tures. The former dominates, however. Nomadic 
values, ancient mythology with frequent totemic 
and anthropomorphic references, and shamanis- 
tic features are such an integral part of the 
story-lines that the Islamic themes seem, by 
comparison, almost extraneous (they were 
probably interpolated long after the full epic 
had evolved). Among the prevalent concerns 
of the epic are not only heroism and honor but 
also social solidarity and justice. The ruler is 
expected to “feed all the hungry, give clothes 
to the naked, and pay off the debts of the poor.” 

In the original, The Book of Dede Korkut is 
more impressive for its lyric formulation than 
its formal structure. It may lack the grandeur 
and the grand design of the Odyssey or Beo- 
wulf, and may fall short of Shahnamah’s res- 
onance, but it has innumerable passages of 
dazzling narrative power, and its resourceful- 
ness in metaphoric depictions, epithets and 
lyric devices exerts a cumulative impact on 
the reader. Dede Korkut is living proof of the 
earlier maturity and the entrenched traditions 
of Turkish folk literature. 

The scholarly edition provided by Professors 
Stimer, Uysal and Walker is commendable in 
so many respects that a reviewer suffers pangs 
of conscience in pointing out flaws and omis- 
sions. This reviewer’s main complaint is about 
the poetic passages. Although the prose sections 
faithfully reproduce the fluent, unadorned style 
of the original and capture the flavor of the 
unpretentious swift narrative, the verses fall 
flat. Dede Korkut, in the original, has metrical 
as well as free verse, and utilizes internal 
rhymes and end rhymes—occasionally even 
rhymes at the beginning of lines. Irrespective 
of what devices are employed, its poetry is 
superb. The pedestrian approach in this trans- 
lation is, in this reviewer’s opinion, a grave 
disservice. What we now have is an excellent 
literal translation; using this, a poet of stature 
should give us a literary version. 

The Introduction is generally excellent but 
short: it whets one’s appetite for a lot more. 


The authors could have extracted substantially 
more data from the available Dede Korkut 
scholarship in Turkey and abroad. The reader 
also wonders why the significance of Dede 
Korkut in the Anatolian oral tradition and in 
other Turkic communities—particularly in the 
Türkmen literature of the eighteenth century 
which produced a major figure like Mahdum 
Kulu whose work displays a pervasive in- 
fluence of Dede Korkut, and even in the folk 
literature of present-day Turkey, in the use 
made of some Dede Korkut stories by modern 
authors—has not been stressed in the Intro- 
duction. 

The notes, on the whole, are enlightening. 
The bibliography, although comprehensive, 
overlooks some significant publications in Ger- 
man and Russian and unaccountably omits 
Pertev Naili Boratav’s Dede Korkut kitabin- 
daki tarihi olaylar ve kitabin telif tarihi (Istan- 
bul: 1958). The Introduction mentions Joachim 
Heins German translation of Dede Korkut 
without citing the title. The full title, Das Buch 
des Dede Korkut. Ein Nomadenepos aus tür- 
kischer Früzeit (Zürich: 1958), should have 
been included in the bibliography. 

In conclusion, The Book of Dede Korkut is 
a major breakthrough in the endeavor to bring 
the principal works of Turkish culture and 
literature to the attention of the English- 
speaking world. A Herculean task has yet to be 
undertaken to create a better appreciation of 
the long-neglected civilization of the Turks. 


A Tarar Sarr HarMaw, a Turkish poet, critic 
and translator, and former Minister of Culture 
in Turkey, teaches Turkish language and litera- 
ture at Princeton University. 


Hayy IBN YAQZĀN, by Ibn Tufayl, Trans. 
by Lenn Evan Goodman. New York: Twayne 
Publishers, Inc., 1972. ix + 246 pages. No 
price indicated. 


Reviewed by Charles E. Butterworth 


Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy ibn Yagzün is an enchant- 
ing and puzzling story about the generation and 
growth of a solitary man on a deserted island. 
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Tritten in the middle of the twelfth century, the 
ok transcends all historical and cultural en- 
ronments to settle upon the questions of human 
e that perpetually intrigue men. Ostensibly, it 
lates how Hayy ibn Yagzàn (Living the son 
Awakened) is nurtured through infancy by a 
ntle doe, learns to care for himself, and ulti- 
ately discovers the path to ecstatic union with 
od. In his account of Hayy’s self-development, 
n Tufayl gracefully expounds some of Hayy’s 
oughts and the steps leading to them. The 
irrative of a life thereby slides into a narrative 
the struggle between philosophy and mysti- 
sm, but the transition is carried out in such 
perfectly simple and straightforward manner 
at nothing seems more natural than for solitary 
dividuals to entertain such questions. 
This playful tone of simplicity and clarity con- 
als Ibn Tufayl’s own ambivalence about the 
le, an ambivalence that is both paradoxical and 
triguing. In the introduction, he explains the 
nsions between traditional philosophy and the 
ystical way, arguing that philosophy remains 
a lower level of knowledge than mystical 
ion. Yet at the very beginning of the tale, he 
unwilling to maintain that position: to ex- 
ain Hayy’s generation, he hesitates between 
e version which claims that Hayy was self- 
nerated from a lump of clay on the island and 
e version which claims he was conceived 
yrmally and then put to sea in a wooden box 
hich washed up on the island. Other paradoxes 
ortray the same hesitancy about the require- 
ents of the tale. Hayy is said, for example, to 
we achieved perfect theoretical knowledge of 
mself as well as of the universe and to have 
tained ecstatic union with God, but to be 
ompletely unable to recognize a fellow man and 
terly unaware of common human nature. Sim- 
wly, the whole story condemns the limiting 
atures of conventional religious instruction on 
ie grounds that such instruction prevents most 
en from achieving true knowledge about the 
vinity, yet it defends conventional religious 
struction and practice by depicting the natural 
adequacies of most men. Then again, even 
tough Hayy argues against the rationalist ex- 
anations for the infinity of the universe and 
ernal existence of the world, his arguments 


are patently puerile. Finally, there are basic 
contradictions such as the question of whether 
beasts of prey do or do not exist on the island 
and the problem about how Hayy, who has al- 
ways lived alone, could recognize and thus com- 
bat a desire for sexual intercourse. 

In sum, Ibn Tufayl seems unwilling to em- 
brace the obvious direction of the story. By 
reminding the reader of the tale’s early associa- 
tion with Avicenna’s devotion to Oriental philos- 
ophy, Ibn Tufayl suggests the reason for his 
hesitation: to embrace the main thrust of the 
tale is to reject traditional philosophy and con- 
ventional religion in favor of a mystic quest. 
Ecstatic union is the goal of that quest, but it 
is not clear how the pursuit of the mystic path 
furthers decent life for most men. Since part of 
the tale rests upon the identity of belief and 
purpose between mysticism and conventional re- 
ligion and their antagonism to philosophy, Ibn 
Tufayl’s hesitation also raises questions about 
the wisdom of identifying religion and mysti- 
cism; perhaps it is more prudent to seek for 
greater agreement between religion and philos- 
ophy. 

It is good that we now have a complete Eng- 
lish translation of the text and can thus more 
easily strive to understand some of these pro- 
vocative and elusive issues. Professor Goodman 
has improved on Simon Ockley's early eigh- 
teenth century version by being more complete, 
more accurate and not quite so stiffly dignified. 
The text is accompanied by numerous exces- 
sively erudite notes. However, despite Ibn 
Tufayl’s repeated statements about the signifi- 
cance of the other two characters' names, Pro- 
fessor Goodman never tried to explain them: 
these names are Salàmàn (sound) and Absal 
(austere?) or Asal (questioner). Nor did he 
explain his reading of Absal rather than Asal, 
both having good manuscript traditions. There 
is also a long introduction which explores the 
way that authors as diverse as Rousseau, Tho- 
reau, Freud, Dewey, Camus, C. S. Lewis, Wil- 
liam Golding and B. F. Skinner treat certain 
themes found in Hayy ibn Yaqzan. The reason 
for such an introduction, rather than one seeking 
to resolve the questions identified above, seems 
to be Goodman’s conviction that Ibn Tufayl’s 
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message is obvious and to be explained in terms 
of the historical development of different opin- 
ions or to be made relevant to current concerns 
through a contrast with contemporary writings. 
This conviction probably derives from Good- 
man’s peculiar approach to philosophy; as he 
put it: “the reason ideas have a history is that 
one man’s reductio ad absurdwm is another 
man’s philosophy.” 


A Charles E. Butterworth is Assistant Professor 
in the Department of Government and Politics 
at the University of Maryland. 


Kıräs BitawHar wa Büpasr, ed. by Daniel 
Gimaret. Beirut: Dar El-Machreq, 1972, 
xx + 202 pages. No price indicated. 


Hassar: SoN EXPERIENCE COURTOISE. Les 
Vers A ‘Appa. TEXTES ARABE, TRADUCTION 
ET LEXIQUE, by André Roman. Beirut: Dar 
El-Machreq, 1972. 486 pages. No price indi- 
cated. 


Reviewed by Anwar G. Chejne 


L'Institut de Lettres Orientales in Beirut has 
come up in recent years with an impressive list 
of scholarly publications dealing with the Ara- 
bic language and Islamic thought. Those pub- 
lications, whether . editions, translations or 
research, have been of excellent quality with 
respect to subject matter and production. The 
two works under review are good examples of 
invaluable service to Islamic scholarship in 
general. 

Space limitations permit only some broad ob- 
servations. The present critical edition of Kitab 
Bilawhar, which was preceded in 1971 by a 
French translation by Gimaret, constitutes a 
welcome addition to early Arabic prose writing. 
Like Kalilah wa-Dimnah, it belongs to the 
belles-lettres genre (adab). Both works are of 
Indian origin and were paraphrased or trans- 
lated into Arabic by way of Pahlavi. Subse- 
quently, they became in great vogue in several 
European languages through the medium of 
Arabic. 


The Kitab Bilawhar wa-Būdāsf, known i 
Europe as Barlaam and Josaphat, relates th 
story of Buddha and consists of a series o 
parables and fables around the basic them 
centering on a choice between a worldly an. 
spiritual life. To the childless king Janaysa 
was born a son, Biidasf (Buddha), abou 
whom the astrologer predicted that his great 
ness will lie in an ascetic life rather than i: 


. a worldly one. In order to prevent such hap 


pening the king keeps the son in seclusion s 
that he may not know the misery of the worlc 
But when Buddha grew up, he insisted o 
facing the world, and by so doing he discover 
sickness, poverty, death and other human mis 
eries. The hermit Bilawhar appears in dis 
guise, convinces Buddha of human frailties an 
contrasts them with the bliss than can be at 
tained in an ascetic life that calls for abstinenc 
from wealth, glory, sex and other mundane pur 
suits. Buddha opts for the new life to th 
chagrin of his father. 

The courtly love poems of Bashshar Ib» 
Burd to his beloved ‘Abda, a married lady fron 
Basrah, are equally important in Arabic poetr: 
of the modern school, particularly for the sub 
ject matter of courtly love. Bashshàr (b. 714 
784-5) was a blind poet of panegyric, eleg: 
and satire, and flourished under the Umayyae 
and ‘Abbasid dynasties. He enjoyed the favor. 
of the Umayyad rulers but fell into disgrac 
under the ‘Abbasids on charges on zindigism 
or heresy, and was thrown into a swamp at the 
age of about seventy. His reputation as th 
leading exponent of the modernists (al-muhda 
thün) and as one of the ablest poets of th» 
eighth century, however, remained untarnished 
His love poems for ‘Abda, expressed in 1,19: 
verses and some 3,000 words with an occur 
rence of 15,000 times, are ably collected, trans 
lated and glossed by Roman. They constitute 
a contribution to courtly love, particularly witl 
respect to the changes it had undergone fron 
a nomadic to an urban setting. Moreover, the 
add a new dimension to the poetical genius o 
Bashshàr, placing him among the great pair: 
of lovers in Arabic poetry such as the eleventl 
century Andalusian pairs: Ibn Zaydün anc 
Wallàdah, and al-Mu'tamid and I'timad. The 
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yems are also important from the vantage 
vint of the history of the Arabic language in 
at they contain a wide vocabulary derived 
om usage rather than sama‘, or hearing, from 
liable transmitters (ruwāh) on whom lexi- 
xgraphers depended for composing diction- 
"es. 

Both works are well done and welcome ad- 
tions; Gimaret and Roman deserve our 
ianks. 


, Anwar G. CHEJNE is Professor of Arabic in 
the Department of Middle Eastern Languages, 
University of Minnesota. 


LAW 


EGAL ASPECTS OF OIL CONCESSIONS IN THE 
MippLE East, by Shavarsh Toriguian. Bei- 
rut: Hamaskaine Press, 1972. 317 pages. 
Bibl. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Richard Young 


This study by Dr. Toriguian, Professor of 
aw at the Lebanese University Faculty of Law, 
; concerned for the most part with the pattern of 
il concessions as this existed in the Middle East 
p to about 1970. Other than a brief reference 
> the nationalization of the British Petroleum 
oncession in Libya in 1971, and a postscript 
ealing with the 1972 participation negotiations 
etween the Arab states of the Gulf and the 
aajor oil companies, there is little mention of 
ecent developments and the shifting relation- 
hips which these reflect. This risk of being 
ivertaken by events is doubtless unavoidable, but 
he result is that the author's discussion does 
iot extend to many of the legal issues now 
»oming large in this field—for example, the 
recise forms which government participation 
an take and the effects that this will have on 
raditional concession structures. 


This limitation: aside, the author has done a 
creditable job of discussing the legal nature of 
concessions, the provisions of numerous conces- 
sion agreements, the applicable law, issues re- 
lating to nationalization, and the growing body 
of jurisprudence and scholarly writing on the 
subject. More descriptive than analytical, the 
treatment is generally lawyerlike—a complimen- 
tary term in the profession—and admirably free 
from the exaggerated rhetoric sometimes found 
in other writings in this field. The approach is 
moderate in tone, combining in nice measure 
legal orthodoxy with an appreciation of current 
political and economic pressures. Thus the au- 
thor rightly observes that agreements solemnly 
entered into should be observed: "Adventures 
in law-breaking may sometimes bring immediate 
gains but in the long run they work to the detri- 
ment of the law-breaker" (p. 289). But he also 
points out, equally correctly, that updating of 
agreements by mutual consent may also be re- 
quired from time to time if "too much discrep- 
ancy between reality and law" is to be avoided 
(p. 288). 

At the same time, it must be said, the book 
offers few insights novel to a reader familiar 
with the subject. This is true not only of the 
discussion of various aspects of the main theme 
but also of two chapters which are really essays 
on other distinct topics—one on Middle Eastern 
pipelines and the other on the law of offshore oil 
development in the Persian Gulf. The former 
deals rather superficially with its subject, ig- 
noring, for example, the complex legal questions 
which arise when interference or shutdowns 
occur or when nationalization of the source of oil 
has repercussions on the pipeline system which 
carries that oil through other states. The latter 
essay suffers in particular from the fact that it 
was apparently written earlier, since it takes no 
account of offshore events after 1966 in the Gulf 
or elsewhere. 

Taken as a whole, the book has merit as a 
survey of problems in concession law and as a 
guide to other writings. Unfortunately, numer- 
ous typographical errors make it necessary to 
check quotations and citations with sorm.e care. 


A Richard Young, of Van Hornesville, New York, 
is a member of the New York Bar. 
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Tue Hers: HASHISH versus MEDIEVAL Mus- 
LIM Socrety, by Franz Rosenthal. Leiden. 
Brill, 1971. vi+ 212 pages + 22 pages of 
Arabic text. 64 Gld. 


Reviewed by Lenn Evan Goodman 


Play was classically defined as undirected or 
goal-less activity. It is in this sense that play 
is to be distinguished sharply not only from 
work but also from anything as disciplining to 
body or character as sport. For sport, in its 
pure form, abstracting the element of play, is 
the athletic contest, which is nothing but a 
rigidly circumscribed regimen of directed ac- 
tivity to which surrogate goals are attached. 
Pure play, on the other hand, is quite at the 
opposite end of the spectrum. It is in this sense 
that play may be considered the valid measure 
of entropy in individual or communal life. And 
it is this sense, I think, which Professor Rosen- 
thal must have in mind when he ascribes the 
taking of hashish to the play- instinct in man. 


The attitudes of Muslims toward the drug, 
cannabis sativa, which was taken by a signifi- 
cant minority of all classes of medieval Islamic 
society in a variety of confections, but typically 
ingested in pill form, were in fact quite similar 
to their attitudes towards play, or to use lan- 
guage which more closely approximates the 
medieval connotations of the Arabic la‘b, to- 
wards frivolity, inanity, infantile behavior: To 
hashish, as to the frivolous in general, Islamic 
civilization shows a profound ambivalence. Of- 
ficial Islam, of course, as represented for ex- 
ample by the most serious of the ‘ulam’, is 
strong in its condemnation of the drug and its 
user. Given the limits of the traditionalist 
method of legal elaboration and the attendant 
difficulty in drawing analogies from the prohi- 
bition of wine, the fugahà' themselves are often 
at a loss to find a textual basis for the con- 
demnation. Many rule that fa‘zir is adequate 
penalty for hashish intoxication, where the 
hadd would be mandatory in the case of wine 
—a rough parallel to the recent proposals that 
hashish users in the West should be subject to 
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somewhat less than felony charges and an i» 
dication of a similar lack of certainty with r 
gard to the legal basis of the notion of tl 
criminality of hashish use. Indeed one gets tl 
impression that only jurists of the stripe « 
Ibn Taymiyya confront this challenge to I 
lamic legal thinking with perfect moral rigo 
emerging with an unequivocal stance again 
the drug—and they can do so only by appe 
to the mediating concepts of intoxication ar 
self-destruction, not by citation of any immed 
ately applicable text. Here puritanism ove 
comes traditionism, but at a cost. For leg 
positivism is always stronger and more dire 
than appeals to rationality: Had there been 

text condemning hashish, there would ha» 
been no question. If the prohibition must P 
made through the mediating notions of intox 
cation and self-destruction, then the questio» 
remain as to how and to what extent is hashis. 
intoxicating, i.e. like wine in its effects; is 

indeed a cause of self-destruction? Even It 
Taymiyya must admit that there is more tha 
one opinion. 


On the whole, of course, while one judg 
might rule hashish permissible, the explic 
consensus was against it, not only among tl 
‘ulama@ but in the common wisdom as wel 
The hashish eater dissipated himself and h 
fortune, not on the drug, which was chea 
and in plentiful supply, but on rich foods an 
other decadent pleasures—the sweetmeats of 
school boy’s fancy—to which unbridled appe 
tite led him, once loosened from control b 
hashish, until he became a derelict, more con 
parable to what we would call a wino to an 
other class of our society. But of course whi 
is expressed in literature is only what reache 
the surface of the sea of practice; and eve 
with the explicit, we find a rich diversity, c 
rather, a conflict of views. For ijmà' is n 
more than a fiction of legal theory. 


In any society which holds up for itself pur 
tan ideals as practical norms there will alway 
be a movement toward license as well, represse 
in outword expression perhaps, but nonethele: 
present beneath the surface and proportionat 
in its intensity to the vehemence with whic 
the forbidden fruits are guarded. For in thi 
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ontext enjoyment of those fruits comes to be 
quated with something far more precious: 
:eedom of spirit. This certainly was true of 
1e sexual mores of Islamic society, as attested 
y Ibn al-Nafis, who regards sexual bivalence 
S à necessary correlative of sexual restriction 
Theologus Autodidactus, ed. by Meyerhof and 
ichacht, p. 39); and, in general, it might be 
aid that if art in its purely aesthetic phase 
elebrates the unattainable in proportion to its 
4nattainability, then surely the triad of wine, 
vomen and song, all forbidden by the puritan 
‘thic of Islam, were the most brilliantly cele- 
rated objects of its aesthetic. The unobtainable 
S beloved foremost, and in proportion to her 
*listance (for roundness of face and whiteness 
X visage were not all she had in common with 
he moon), then wine and the self-celebration 
X song itself, in which many a poet attains a 
verbal or imaginative freedom quite beyond his 
quotidian existence. In the brilliance of its 
poetic celebration, ftashish seems to come off a 
woor second to wine, for which it is often rep- 
resented as a cheap, legal and convenient sub- 
stitute, much as it might be claimed that 
homosexual poetry in Islamic literature is a 
spale reflection of the great passions which are 
made aesthetically deathless by the Arabic 
poetry of "true" love. 

“Grass,” as it was affectionately called (for 
that is what ‘hashish’ means, of course), or 
“green” or “hemp’s daughter” or any of the 
many names and varieties by which the drug 
was known in the argot of a drug culture which 
has long since provided itself with its own 
euthanasia, were indeed celebrated in Arabic 
verse, and their virtues were extolled and com- 
pared with those of “red” (wine) with almost 
the same parti pris as the ancient Arab poets 
used to praise their mounts. In both cases it 
may be said that what we have is literary con- 
vention; and in both cases it is true, I think, 
that what is praised in fact is freedom, but 
with what a loss of spirit and shrinking of the 
horizon from the fakhr of the Arab tribesman 
who holds freedom unselfconsciously in his 
hand (as he holds the reins of his horse while 
pondering the vicissitudes of fate) to the plea 
of the nadim, which sees decadence as freedom 
and regards oblivion as a privileged state— 
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attainable legally, or if not legally then attain- 
able at least by one or two small pills which 
may be carried anywhere and concealed (as 
all hashish poets urge) in the palm of one’s 
hand. 

Professor Rosenthal has once again gathered 
together a rich harvest of Jaw and poetry, adab, 
philology, medicine and natural history. What 
we have here is a source book for the sociology 
of hashish usage in Islam and thus a necessary 
and previously unknown chapter for any future 
history of drug abuse. Despite his subtitle, 
Rosenthal eschews value judgments or (what 
amounts to the same thing) a general assess- 
ment of the effects of hashish on Muslim so- 
ciety. One senses that he is trying to avoid 
drawing any superficial analogies between 
hashish in Islam and the contemporary drug 
problem. I believe he is wise to do so. For 
there are several dislocations that one must 
follow prior to making any comparisons what- 
ever in this regard. Only one need be men- 
tioned as an example: Hashish in the Islamic 
context is a drug of choice. Its use corresponds 
with that of alcohol during prohibition; while, 
legally, the use of wine is comparable to the 
use of heroin or cocaine today. And, of course, 
the neurophysiology of hashish is very different 
from that of alcohol, even before differences in 
mode of preparation and cultural and individual 
predisposition are taken into account. 

It would probably be true to say that the use 
of drugs even by a significant minority is detri- 
mental to the welfare and advancement of both 
society and the individual—in the Islamic case 
in the sense that it contributed to the downfall 
of cities, dynasties and even civilizations. But 
to make such a statement requires a firm grasp 
and a by no means narrow vision of the direc- 
tion in which civilization and individuals ought 
to proceed. For a constricted vision of man’s 
goals as an individual and through society will 
only result in the sort of confusion which iden- 
tifies freedom with disobedience. And to make 
such a statement with anything beyond intuitive 
certainty requires a great deal more informa- 
tion than we have at hand. 


A Lenn Evan GoopMan is Assistant Professor 
in the Department of Philosophy, the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE: THE CLASSICAL AGE, 
1300-1600, by Halil Inalcik. Trans. by Nor- 
man Itzkowitz and Colin Imber. New York 
and Washington: Praeger, 1973. xii + 258 
pages. Illus. Chrono. Gloss. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Sydney Nettleton Fisher 


In this book Professor Inalcik makes a most 
significant contribution to knowledge of the 
development of the Ottoman Empire to the end 
of the sixteenth century, the functioning of its 
government, and the life of its people. The 
chapters are organized in four groups: an out- 
line of history ; government, law and administra- 
tion; economic and social life; and religion and 
culture. 

In Part I the author accepts the widely held 
thesis that the principality possessed by Osman 
was able to grow and expand because it was a 
frontier state. Cosmopolitan in makeup, “treat- 
ing all creeds and races as one (p. 7),” and 
dedicated to Holy War and colonization, it made 
rapid advances, especially after 1352 when the 
Dardanelles were crossed and the seemingly 
limitless expansion to the north and west into 
the Balkans beckoned the frontier warriors and 
settlers on. Since the political history comprises 
only 46 pages of text, meaningful aspects are 
touched upon in a most succinct fashion. One of 
the more challenging problems concerns the 
decline of the empire coming fast on the heels 
of the conquest of Cyprus during 1570-73, a 
victory which Dr. Inalcik terms “the greatest 
feat of Ottoman arms” (p. 41). 

The author asserts that in 1580 the Ottoman 
ruling classes had “secure, lasting and sufficient 
sources of income” (p. 46), and harmony and 
equilibrium prevailed in the internal ideals and 
systems of society. There had been little inflation 
over the past 75 years, and the village popula- 
tion had increased by 40 per cent and the number 
of townsmen by 80 per cent. People in govern- 
ment service felt the empire “could conquer 
the world, and amidst a splendour which dazzled 
the eyes of foreigners they spoke of an empire 
that would last forever” (p. 46). A generation 
later everything was in disarray. Scholars, then 


and since, have analyzed the disorders searchin; 
for the causes—at the time to allay the disinte 
gration of society, and subsequently to under 
stand historical forces. 

Great quantities of Mexican silver pourec 
into the empire in the 1580s, with the resul 
that prices doubled in that decade because th: 
silver akçe was the currency that set prices or 
commodities. There were exhausting wars oi 
the Hungarian front and against Persia at th 
same time; the British and Spanish confronte 
them on the Indian Ocean and in the Persiar 
Gulf; the Cossacks made the Black Sea unsafe 
British and Dutch tall ships, firing powerfu 
broadsides, jeopardized Ottoman supremacy o1 
the Mediterranean; landless and unemployet 
youths, organized in bands, ravaged Anatolia 
and muskets demoralized the sipahi who fle 
their timars rather than go on unprofitable anc 
dangerous campaigns. All these and more led t 
weakness and corruption of every sort. Pro 
fessor Inalcik agrees that each of these develop 
ments was a calamity in itself but faults th: 
political, social and economic leaders of societ; 
for clinging “ever more zealously to the tradi 
tional forms of near-eastern civilization” an 
for being “self-satisfied, inward-looking anı 
closed to outside influences” (p. 52). In othe 
words, they were hidebound conservatives and, 
or reactionaries. 

Part II is entitled “The State,” and com 
prises seven chapters: The Rise of the Ottomai 
Dynasty; The Manner of Accession to th 
Throne; The Ottoman Concept of State am 
Class System; Law—Sultanic Law and Reli 
gious Law; The Palace; Central Administra 
tion; and Provincial Administration and th 
Timar System. The chapters are all relativel: 
brief, but each describes and explains the func 
tions and interrelationships of various aspect 
of the state. Probably it would have added t 
the sharpness of the author’s stated purpose i 
developments and institutional vagaries afte 
1600 had been omitted. 

Part III is concerned with international trade 
cities, roads, guilds, merchants and the urba 
population. The author has these 40 page 
packed with important facts and observation 
on the trade of the empire. He shows what 
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great commercial center Bursa had become by 
the end of the fourteenth century and points 
out that the Italian merchants of Constantinople 
at that time found Bursa as the closest market 
where they could buy eastern goods and sell 
European woolens. A fine map of the trade 
routes of the empire demonstrates the validity of 
this argument further substantiated by the 
wealth of two Bursa merchants who invested 
as much in the Egyptian trade as did some 
wealthy Italian contemporaries. Professor Inal- 
cik also establishes the importance of Ottoman 
trade through the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea 
to India and the continued large amounts of 
spices obtained in Alexandria by the Venetians 
late in the sixteenth century. The dozen pages 
describing the róle of the guilds in Ottoman 
society give a superb exposition of every aspect 
of these complex and diverse corporations. Any- 
one seeking light on this subject would do well 
to study this section. 


The final part of the text discusses knowledge, 
schools, scholarship and the ‘ulam, followed by 
an exquisite chapter on popular culture and the 
mystic orders. However, perhaps the most re- 
vealing chapter of all is entitled “The Triumph 
of Fanaticism.” The author declares that there 
was a “clear victory of religious fanaticism over 
the rational sciences” (p. 179) towards the end 
of the sixteenth century as illustrated by the 
razing of the Galata observatory in 1580 by a 
group of Janissaries after the shaykh-ul-Islam 
had claimed that the plague then raging in Istan- 
bul had been caused by the sultan’s chief astron- 
omer who was penetrating God’s secrets. i 


The book is adorned by a fine set of pictures, 
and there is a well-selected bibliography for 
each chapter. Unfortunately the translation is 
inept in too many places, and the translators’ 
composition is awkward with the result that 
many sentences are difficult to follow. Neverthe- 
less, Professor Inalcik’s study fills a much 
needed gap in the literature on the formation, 
growth and heyday of the Ottoman Empire and 
its people. Any scholar of Ottoman or European 
history of this period would profit greatly from 
reading this volume. 


A Sydney Nettleton Fisher is Professor Emeritus 
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of History at The Ohio State University at 
Columbus, Ohio. 


THE PATRICIANS OF NISHAPUR: A STUDY IN 
MEDIEVAL IsLamic SociaL HusTory, by 
Richard W. Bulliet. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1972. Harvard Middle 
Eastern Studies No. 16. xvi + 288 pages. 
Index. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Kenneth A. Luther 


The book consists of an Introduction (ix- 
xvi), Part I, “The Patrician City” (3-81), 
Part II, “Patrician Families” (85-245), two 
appendices (a list of madrasahs mentioned in 
the sources and a list of gadis of Nishapur), a 
bibliography and indices. The rather narrow 
base of sources consists chiefly of the facsimile 
texts published by Richard N. Frye as The 
Histories of Nishapur (Mouton, The Hague, 
1965), plus other biographical works, such as 
Subki and Samani, and occasional references 
to the standard historical sources. The first part - 
is the author’s version of the social history of 
the “patricians”, his combined term for the 
notables and ‘ulama’ of Nishapur in the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, A.D. It invites 
comparison with similar material in Chapters 
V and VI of C. E. Bosworth’s Ghaznavids 
(Edinburgh, 1963), which remains indispensable 
for any consideration of the subject. 


The book represents a laudable attempt to 
make use of these biographies of scholars and 
notables, but the author's own connected view 
of this social history is contained in Part I 
only. The second and longer part consists of 
nine sections. each one an attempt at “...a 
portrait of a family as a functioning social unit." 
It can serve as an introduction to this type of 
biographical literature for the student who can- 
not handle the original Arabic and Persian, al- 
though for this purpose a clear separation of 
source material (translated excerpts perhaps) 
and commentary might have been preferable, 
since the author's method makes it difficult to 
separate his paraphrasing of the biographical 
entries from his own interpretations. 
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This book cannot serve the non-specialist as 
a substitute for the original sources, since the 
treatment is not complete, either in terms of the 
number of biographies used or in terms of gen- 
eral coverage of the sources from the period. 
The author says that his work is, among other 
things, a book about these particular biographi- 
cal dictionaries, but there is no really systematic 
examination of them from the point of view of 
source criticism. Such a study would seem to 
be of great importance in determining how this 
material may best be used. In addition, whatever 
the author may have said elsewhere about the 
methodology to be used in the study of bio- 
graphical dictionaries, he does not make use of 
the most advanced techniques in this book. It 
would be interesting to social historians to see 
the entirety of such a corpus of biographical 
material subjected to a variety of well-chosen 
statistical indices. The fact that the author has 
chosen to dispense with such a treatment in 
favor of a “family portrait” approach makes his 
study essentially impressionistic. 


A Kenneth A. Luther is Director of the Center 
for Near Eastern and African Studies at the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
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THE SOCIETY or THE Mustim BROTHERS, by 
Richard P. Mitchell. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. Middle Eastern Mono- 
graphs, No. 9. xix + 331 pages. Bibl. to p. 
336. Index to p. 349. 3£15 and $10.75. 


Reviewed by Bruce M. Borthwick 


Although the Society of Muslim Brothers is 
now suppressed, those who have been affected 
by its teachings are numerous, and its beliefs, 
values and outlook on life have reappeared in 
new forms, such as in the concept of Islamic 
socialism and in some aspects of the Arab so- 
cialism of Nasir, Sadat and Qadhdháfi. Among 
the several studies on the Brothers appearing 
over the past two decades the most recent is 
that by Richard P. Mitchell of the University 
of Michigan. Mitchell uses the method of the 
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"classical historian," attempting to "capture i 
their deepest possible dimensions a relate 
series of events and ideas in a period of time, 
within a structure reflecting his own “humam 
ist view of man and society (pp. vii-viij 
note 2)." 

The author begins with a brief biography o 
Hassan al-Banna’, the founder of the Society 
and follows with a history of the movemen 
from its beginning in 1928 through its dissolu 
tion and suppression by Nasir in 1954. Ther 
follows a description of the hierarchy and struc- 
tures of the Society and an explanation of the 
means whereby it promoted solidarity among 
its members and instructed them in the aim: 
and meaning of the movement. Finally, there is 
a section on the ideology of the Brothers which: 
explains in considerable detail their feelings 
about the inherent superiority of Islamic so- 
ciety, the intrinsic degeneracy of the West, 
and their sadness and anger at the greed and 
self-serving sycophancy of many Egyptians un- 
der the monarchy. The "Islamic Order," the 
new society which the Brothers hoped to bring 
about, is well explained, as is their faith that 
education and exhortation are better than po- 
litical activism to achieve this new order. 

Research in Egypt for the book was under- 
taken between July 1953 and April 1955, The 
author combed hundreds of Arabic newspapers, 
magazines, official publications of the Society 
and works by its members. He attended some 
of its meetings and spoke with persons knowl- 
edgeable of it. He was in Egypt when the crisis 
with the revolutionary government took place, 
and he has been able to weave his way through 
the hysteria of persons, on both sides, engaged 
in a life-or-death struggle. 

The Society was the "first mass-supported 
and organized, essentially urban-oriented effort 
to cope with the plight of Islam in the modern 
world (p. 321)." In its ranks were laborers, 
servants, merchants, craftsmen, ‘ulam’, stu- 
dents, civil servants, teachers, clerks and office 
workers—a cross-section of the modern Middle 
Eastern city—individuals who in varying de- 
grees had been affected by the modern world 
but did not in every case have a firm stake in 
it. To these persons, the Brothers reaffirmed 
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the old truths of Islam which the modern world 
continually questioned, and it prescribed a new 
order grounded in the Qur'àn and supposedly 
able to deal with the complexities of modern 
life. It was a movement of “conservative transi- 
tion,” able to “imbue the present with some 
sense of the past" and to "redefine the past in 
terms meaningful for the present (p. 331).” 

According to Mitchell the violence of the 
Brothers was simply one aspect of a disdain 
for and alienation from the legal authorities, 
sentiments which were universal in Egypt in 
the 1930s and 1940s. These feelings were 
brought about by the authorities' inability to 
remove the British from the country, solve the 
*Palestine Problem," develop the nation eco- 
nomically and establish social justice. The 
sense of frustration was increased by the So- 
ciety's insistence that Muslims and Muslim so- 
ciety live up to the Islamic ideal, and by its 
concomitant rejection of political parties, the 
electoral process and organized goal-oriented 
revolutionary violence as means to gain politi- 
cal power. Hudaybi, the successor to Hassan 
al-Bannà', said in 1952 that the Brothers would 
someday be the rulers, “when the people believe 
that they must be governed by the constitution 
of the Qur'àn (p. 311)." but this day seemed 
too far off to many, and emotional, purposeless 
acts of terror resulted, fostered by the Society's 
praise of bravery and martyrdom in the cause 
of Islam. 

Since 1805 Egypt has, in turn, been under 
the modernizing autocracy of Muhammad ‘Alt, 
the self-serving and factionalized democracy 
of Farüq and the Pashas and the military- 
bureaucratic socialist democracy of Nasir and 
Sadat. Trampled by the imperialists, buffeted 
by the social and political winds of change 
from the West, insulted by the Zionist affront 
to its dignity, Egypt has been unable to estab- 
lish a new political community which enjoys 
the support of the people and draws them into 
the political process. This is not Egypt’s prob- 
lem alone, nor is it a problem exclusive to the 
Third World, for France, Italy and other Eu- 
ropean nations are still struggling with such 
difficulties. The Wafd had its day in Egypt in 
the period between the two World Wars, but 


it proved inadequate to the task because it was 
more anti-British than pro-anything. Likewise, 
the Brothers knew better what they were 
against than what they were for. Their concep- 
tion of a new “Islamic Order” was romantic, 
and their political acumen was infantile. Their 
lasting contribution was an arousal of the Is- 
lamic consciousness of millions of Egyptians— 
one of the political boundaries within which the 
contemporary leaders must operate. 

Until the publication of this book, English- 
language readers had to rely on Religious and 
Political Trends in Modern Egypt (1950) by 
James Heyworth-Dunne, The Moslem Brethren 
(1956) by Ishak M. Husaini and Nationalism 
and Revolution in Egypt: The Role of the 
Muslim Brotherhood (1964) by Christina 
Phelps Harris. Nadav Safran, in Egypt in 
Search of Political Community (1961), also 
gives extensive treatment to the subject. 
Mitchell’s book is the most exhaustively- 
researched and complete treatment of the sub- 
ject to date. Students of the modern history, 
politics and religion of the Middle East will 
all find it invaluable. 


A Bruce M. Borruwicx is Associate Professor 
in the Department of Political Science at Al- 
bion College, Albion, Michigan. 
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Tue OXFORD ENGLISH-ARABIC DICTIONARY OF 
Current Usace, ed. by N.S. Doniach. Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press, 1972. xii + 1392 
pages. £12.00. 


The Oxford English-Arabic Dictionary, 
perhaps the most useful and accurate English- 
Arabic dictionary published thus far, represents 
a significant contribution to the increasing 
number of English-speakers engaged in Arabic 
studies. The uniqueness of this dictionary lies 
in the fact that it is suitable for students at all 
levels: beginning, intermediate and advanced. 

For years students made use of the English- 
Arabic dictionary which was most readily 
available, Elias’ Modern Dictionary. The Elias 
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work lacked up-to-date technical vocabulary 
and was deficient in the translation of various 
vocabulary items but, in general, it was ade- 
quate for the needs of most students at the 
time. Then in 1967 came Munir Ba‘albaki’s al- 
Mawrid, which was much more thorough and 
complete, listing several Arabic definitions for 
each English entry and containing several full- 
page illustrations in color. Most beginning stu- 
dents and many intermediate students taught by 
this reviewer were bewildered by the numerous 
items, phrases, and even sentences in Arabic 
which abound in al-Mawrid and found that it 
was often necessary to look up each one of 
these items, phrases or sentences in an Arabic- 
English dictionary to ascertain the variations 
in shades of meaning. 

Another English-Arabic dictionary appeared 
in 1970 under the title of al-Manar, edited by 
Hasan S. Karmi. Owing to its limited technical 
vocabulary, with the exception of such topics 
as space travel and radio communications, al- 
Manar should be used only by beginning and 
intermediate students since advanced students 
and translators would find many vocabulary 
items missing. The Arab student of English 
will most likely continue to find al-Mamar 
a useful dictionary since the stress and pro- 
nunciation of the main English words are in- 
dicated. Although the Oxford English-Arabic 
Dictionary does not have as many Arabic 
equivalents for English items as al-Mawrid and 
contains no illustrations, it is extremely rich 
in English vocabulary and idioms, and its 
Arabic definitions show a great deal of original- 
ity and linguistic finesse. Hopefully, most of 
the libraries of universities where Arabic is 
taught will purchase this fine dictionary since 
its retail price is beyond the reach of most 
students, 


A G. Lampz, School of Advanced International 
Studies, The Johns Hopkins University. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The Journal welcomes comments from its readers. All communications should be 
addressed to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A selection 
of those received will be published periodically in these columns. In addition to letters 
of comment on previous articles, communications on other information of interest will 


be printed as space is available. 


Sir: 


Mr. Ottaway’s review of our book “L’Algerie 
independante,” published in the summer issue of 
MEJ [XXVII, No. 3] deserves some comment: 

l. The review, oddly, seems to say more about 
the feelings that he attributes to the authors than 
about the book itself. 

2. Mr. Ottaway writes that "whatever Al- 
geria may be building today, it is certainly not 
a capitalist system . . ." which shows that he 
confuses the concepts of free enterprise and 
capitalism. 

3. The third point is more important: Mr. 
Ottaway writes that our approach (because it 
tends to judge Algerian independence by so- 
called "marxists" standards) is not "objective." 
"The main problem with the book, at least as 
far as many Anglo-Saxon political scientists are 
likely to see it, is the strong bias through which 
the facts and figures are filtered and analyzed. 
Chaliand and Minces have a very exacting 
sense of what constitutes ‘socialism’ and they 
make it clear from the first page that they are 
judging the Algerian brand in terms of their 

perception of the Cuban and North Vietnamese 
socialist revolutions." It should be said that for 
too many American political scientists, the im- 
plicit ideology of liberalism is the only possible 
basis for an "objective" analysis. We do not see 
why it should be considered to be less “objec- 
tive" to use some of the standards which are 
supposed to be "socialist" when considering 
Algerian economy and society, which after all 
claims to be “socialist.” This is exactly the kind 
of “objectivity” which has been sold by so many 


American political scientists (and others) while 
analyzing the Vietnam problem. 


GERARD CHALIAND 
Paris, France 


Sir: 


I would like to make some comments on the 
article by Professor Moshe Ma’oz “Attempts at 
Creating a Political Community in Modern 
Syria” (Autumn, 1972): 

I. From section II to section VII of the 
article, the writer sought to examine the factors 
that helped and the factors that hindered the 
growth of what he called the “Syrian-Arab 
entity.” According to the writer, the factors 
which prevented the emergence of such an entity 
were (a) the system of education which fostered 
and encouraged particularism, and (b) the at- 
tempts of the Ottoman Sultans—especially Ab- 
dulhamid II—to keep alive the spirit of hostility 
among the religious communities and to suppress 
the attempt of the Young Ottomans to create a 
non-religious community. The writer has, it 
seems, failed to appreciate that in the post-1860 
period one of the reasons which made the minor- 
ities, especially the Christians, think twice before 
hitching their fate with that of their Muslim- 
Arab compatriots was the memory of the tragic 
events of 1860. Even as late as 1925 when the 
Syrian Druzes rose in revolt against the French 
mandatory administrative authority, and a 
goodly number of the Sunni Muslims joined 
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ith them, the Christians, as a whole, not only 
d not take any part in it, but even helped the 
rench in stamping it out. This was due not 
ily to the French policy of encouraging the 
irticularist tendencies of the minorities but 
so because of a latent fear in the minds of the 
hristians that they might again become the 
ictim of religious fanaticism as in 1860. 

II. The writer remarked at one place (p. 
37): “The French mandatory did very little to 
nprove the poor conditions of the lower classes 
E the population or to diminish the socio-eco- 
omic gap between them and the upper class.” 
eaving aside the question whether an occupy- 
ip Power ever undertakes "experiments" to 
educe the gap between the different classes of 
1e society, an examination of the Orders (ar- 
&tés) and Proclamations of the French High 
‘ommissioner in Syria and Lebanon (Recueil 
es actes administratifs du Haut-Commissariat 
e la République française en Syrie et au Liban) 
rould reveal that the mandatory authorities did 
3ake attempts to improve the lot of the common 
eople. Here I would only quote a remark made 
y the doyen of the Syrian intellectuals, Kurd 
All: 


“The French established public security and 
organized an effective police force. They de- 
livered the peasants from the forced labor 
(Sukhra) and protected them from injustice. 
Taxes were reduced and free clinics and hos- 
pitals were established. Malaria and epidemic 
disease  (al-amrüd  al-wüfida) have been 
tackled. Hundreds of kilometers of roads have 
been paved making travelling from one part 
of the country to another easier. The reservoir 
at Hims, the bridge over the Euphrates as well 
as many other bridges have been built. Schools 
have been established and education extended 
as far as possible" (al-Mudhakkirat, pp. 371- 
372). 


An oft-repeated story is not necessarily the 
most genuine. Unless the historians exercise 
utmost caution in verifying facts, “bad facts" 
may well drive “good facts" out of circulation. 


SAFIUDDIN JOARDER 
University of Rajshahi, Bangladesh 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF ORIENTALISTS 


Preliminary work on the compilation of a 
comprehensive Biographical Dictionary of Ori- 
entalists has now begun in the Asian Studies 
Research Institute of Indiana University. 

The Biographical Dictionary of Orientalists 
aims to treat the life and works of anyone who 
brought a substantial contribution to the knowl- 
edge of Asia in any epoch or in any discipline. 
It would include the lives of scholars of Asian 
descent or of scholars who are working in Asia 
who have used Western methods in their in- 
vestigations, but would exclude Asian scholars 
of the past who used methods reflecting the 
scholarly traditions of their own respective 
countries. Thus the Dictionary would incor- 
porate the early orientalists such as for instance 
the Western scholars of the “12th century 
renaissance" (Peter the Venerable, Adelard of 
Bath etc.) but would not devote space to the 
great Asian scholars, e.g. Panini or Ibn 
Khaldun. Living scholars will not be included 
in the Dictionary. 

The term “Asia” would be taken in its tradi- 
tional meaning, encompassing East, Southeast, 
South and Inner Asia, the Middle East and the 
Ancient Near East (including Egypt). Only 
those Biblical scholars would be included whose 
research focused on textual, linguistic, or his- 
toric topics, ie. not on Christian or Judaic 
theology or philosophy. 

The coverage would be as comprehensive as 
possible. The biographies will be grouped in 
alphabetical order and those devoted to major 
scholars could be as long as 30-50 typed pages. 
It is envisaged that the project will take at 
least ten years to complete. It will be published 
by Mouton—The Hague. 

Further, detailed information will be sent to 
those who request it, and offers of collaboration 
will be gladly received by the Editor-in-Chief: 
Professor Denis Sinor, Director, Asian Studies 
Research Institute, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 47401, U.S.A. 
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A Note on “Social and Political Integration in 
Lebanon: A Case of Social Mosaic” 


In a recent article in the Middle East 
Journal, Halim Barakat addresses himself to 
“problems of integration among the various 
groups and communities of which Lebanon is 
composed.” His argument states that Lebanon 
is closer to a mosaic rather than to a pluralistic 
society. This view is opposed to the “contentions 
of several political sociologists, historians and 
other observers of the Lebanese scene.”2 Barakat 
provides evidence for his contention from seven 
dominant characteristic features of Lebanese 
society: 


I. Lack of consensus on fundamentals. 
II. Lack of extensive and open dialogue. 


III. Private loyalties and interests dominate 
public loyalties and interests. 
IV. Geographical concentration of different 


religious communities. 
V. Non-separation of religion from the state 
and legitimization of confessionalism. 
Absence of a unified educational system. 
The existence of conflicting reference 
grottps.3 


VI. 
VII. 


The existence of all the above characteristics 
results in a mosaic society. He further adds that 
as “long as the above conditions to be un- 
challenged in a systematic and rational way, 
Lebanon will remain a mosaic society with dim 
Prospects for stability and national unity and, 
thus, threatened at its very roots."4 

This note suggests that a close look at these 
characteristics in the context of the “Consocia- 
tional Democracy” model might lead us to a 
different interpretation and lead us to more 
optimistic conclusions concerning Lebanese 
stability.5 Consociational democracies, are de- 
fined by Arend Lijphart as those democracies 


1. Halim Barakat, “Social and Political Inte- 
gration in Lebanon: A Case of Social Mosaic,” 
Middle East Journal, Summer 1973, p. 301. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., p. 304. 

4. Ibid., p. 318. . 

5. Arend Lijphart, *Consociational Democracy,” 
World Politics, January 1969, pp. 210-219, 
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with “subcultural clevages and with tendencie 
towards instability which are deliberately turne 
into more stable systems by the leaders of th 
major subcultures.”6 A common and essentia 
characteristic of these consociational democra 
cies, according to Lijphart, is that they exhibi 
a pattern of conflict resolution at the elite leve) 
while subcultural hostility remains significan 
at the mass level. Elite political culture i 
distinguished from mass political culture in the 
consociational democracy model. Overarchin, 
cooperation among the leaders of the majo 
subcultures counteracts the “immobilizing effect: 
of cultural fragmentation” at the mass level. 
This induces a “degree of political stability ir 
the fragmented system quite out of proportior 
to its social homogeneity.’’8 

Lijphart elaborates three factors that induce 
overarching cooperation at the elite level. The 
first is related to the existence of externa 
threats to the country. The second factor is 
related to a multiple balance of power among the 
subcultures as opposed to a clear domination by 
one sub-culture. The absence of a clear majority 
of one group is conducive to cooperation among 
the rival elites. A relatively low total load on the 
decision making apparatus is the third factor. 
The size of the political system is also important. 
Ernest S. Griffith argues that the political 
burdens that large systems have to shoulder tend 
to be disproportionately heavier than those of 
small countries. In particular, small states are 
more likely to escape the large burdens entailed 
by an active foreign policy.? 

The "cartel of elites" must possess four 
characteristics if the consociational experience 
is to succeed. These are: 


1. It must recognize the dangers inherent in 
a fragmented society. 

2. It must have a commitment to the main- 
tenance of the system. 


6. Ibid., p. 211. 

7. Ibid., p. 212. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ernest S. Griffith, “Cultural Prerequisite to 


a Successfully Functioning Democracy,” American 
Political Science Review, March 1956, p. 102. 
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3. It must have the ability. to transcend 
clevage lines at the elite level. 

4. It must have the ability to forge appro- 

` priate solutions for the demands of the 
clevage segments.1? 


As inter-elite cooperation becomes habitual, 
onsociational norms become a part of “the 
iolitical socialization of elites and thus acquire 
_ strong degree of persistence through time.”14 


Conclusion: 


We are suggesting that in spite of the deep 
cial clevages that are characteristic of the 
Lebanese political system; the prospects for 


volitical stability, national unity and the con-- 


10. Quoted in James Dunn, “Consociational 
Democracy and Language Conflict, A Comparison 
X the Belgian and Swiss Experiences,” Compara- 
ive Political Studies, April 1972, p. 5. 

11. Lijphart, op. cit., p. 219. 
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tinuation of Lebanese democracy are not dim. 
The Lebanese “paradox” can best be understood 
in terms of an amended pluralist theory em- 
bodied in the consociational democracy model. 
Even though this model was intended to apply 
to five plural societies among them Lebanon, 
observers of the Lebanese political scene have 
not taken advantage of it as yet.J? 


TAWFIC FARAH 
and 
Krvonk SUAKJIAN 


12. An exception is the paper delivered by 
Gerhard Lehmbruch at the International Political 
Science Association Seventh World Congress, 
Brussels, 1967 entitled, “A Noncompetitive Pattern 
of Conflict Management in Liberal Democracies: 
The Case of Switzerland, Austria and Lebanon,” 
quoted in Val R. Lorwin, “Segmented Pluralism, 
Ideological Clevages and Political Cohesion in 
Smaller European Democracies,” Comparative Poli- 
tics, January 1971, p. 142. 
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Edited by Michael Curtis 


A unique intellectual confrontation among 
Arab, Israeli and Western viewpoints, these 
original essays include statements of eminent 
contemporary scholars on the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, its background, and the prognosis for 
peace. It clarifies major issues at stake for all 
parties, and undertakes a comprehensive eval- 
uation of the political, economic and demo- 
graphic sources of the claims made by all the 
major combatants. Transcending rhetoric, the 
volume represents an important first step to- 
ward outlining how hostilities can be resolved 
without provoking a major war involving the 
Big Powers. Contributors include Don Peretz, 
Hugh Smythe, Jon Kimche, Shlomo Avineri, 
Fred Khouri, Abdul Said, Amos Perlmutter 
and others. 
335 pages. 
Cloth $8.95 (ISBN 550003) 
Paper $3.95 (ISBN 555005) 
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INSTITUTIONS ISRAEL: SOCIAL 
AND PROCESSES STRUCTURE 
IN ISRAEL AND CHANGE EGYPT: The Praetorian State 


Edited by Moshe Lissak and 
Emanuel Gutmann 


The foundations of Israeli soci- 
ety were laid long before the es- 
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THE WAR ELECTION AND ISRAEL’S 
EIGHTH KNESSET 


Don Peretz 


was that the political constellation remained basically unchanged, following 

the pattern existing since the state was established in 1948. The same three 
largest blocs emerged with approximately the same political power, but with a dif- 
ferent number of seats. The Labor Alignment, with fewer Knesset places than it 
ever had, continues as the government establishment. Likud! (unity), a coalition 
of zealous nationalists and economic liberals, remains the major opposition bloc 
despite its substantial increase in votes: Mafdal,? the orthodox National Religious 
Party (NRP), lost two seats but gained influence relative to the Labor Alignment 
because of the latter’s losses. 

The Big Three captured, as they usually do, nearly 80 per cent of the country’s 
votes, entitling them to at least 100 of the 120 Knesset seats. Independent minded 
minorities still persist, represented by such diverse parties as the Independent Lib- 
erals (ILP),° Rakah* (New Communist List), Moked (Compass-independent left- 


T= salient fact emerging from Israel’s eighth parliamentary elections in 1973 


1, Likud is a coalition of Gahal (Gush Herut-Liberalim: Freedom Party—Liberal Bloc), 
the Free Center party which split from Gahal, the State party which is a remnant of Raf 
(Reshimat Poeli Israel—Israel Workers List) which in turn was a faction of Mapat (Mifleget 
Poeli Israel—Israel Workers Party), and the Land of Israel Movement. The Likud was unified 
basically in opposition to return of territories captured by Israel in the June 1967 war. How- 
ever, even within Gahal there are moderates on foreign policy. Likud members have quite diverse 
views on social and economic issues. 

2. Mafdal (Miflaga Datit Leumit—National Religious party) formed from Mizrachi-Mercaz 
‘Ruhani—Spiritual Center) the party of Orthodox Judaism and Poeli Mizrachi—( Mizrachi 
Workers) in which the workers element represented by Mizrachi Kibbutzim was dominant. The 
party has close ties with the Ashkenazi Chief Rabbinate. It competes for orthodox votes with 
the more conservative Aguda Israel Bloc which also includes a workers faction. Aguda Israel 
opposed establishment of the State of Israel but has supported it since 1948. f 

3. The Independent Liberals broke with the Liberal party when it fused with Herut to form 
Gahal. It represents what had been the Progressive wing of the former Liberal party formed from 
a union of General Zionists and Progressives. 

4. Rakah (Reshima Kommunistit Hadasha—New Communist List) although the larger of 
Israel's two Communist parties broke away from Maki (Miflaga Kommunistit Israelit—Israel 
Communist party) the parent party in 1965 in dispute over foreign policy. Maki became largely 
a Jewish group and Rakah largely Arab supported, although the latter has several Jewish 
leaders. Moshe Sneh led Maki until his death in 1972. See David J. Schnall, “Notes on the Politi- 
cal Thought of Dr. Moshe Sneh," Middle East Journal, Summer 1973, Vol . 27, No. 3, pp. 342-52. 


A Dow Prrerz is Director, Southwest Asia and North Africa Program, State University of 
New York, Binghamton. 
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‘Israel Communists), and the newly formed Citizens Rights® party. While these 
groups might be considered “dovish” in foreign policy and do support concessions 
for peace, their ideological perspectives are sufficiently antipathetic to prevent them 
from becoming a unified opposition bloc, or a collective partner in the labor domi- 
nated coalition? 

The election returns probably assure that the Geneva peace negotiations will be 
long and protracted since the government will be unable easily to make concessions 
on such central issues as the future of the West Bank, Jerusalem, Israel-Palestinian 
relations and other questions with fewer ideological overtones. This is not to imply 
that any Israeli party opposes the peace talks. Indeed, after the October war (called 
the Yom Kippur war in Israel and Ramadan war in some Arab countries) every 
Israeli party called for peace. None advocated renewal of the war to attain “total 
victory” once there was a cease fire. The war did become after October 6 the major 
campaign issue, but differences were over who was responsible for Israel’s initial 
setback, peace terms, and nuances of relations with the Arab states and the Arab 
inhabitants of the Administered (Occupied) Territories. 


The Pre-War Campaign 


Between Israel’s ‘overwhelming victory in the June 1967 war and October 1973, 
variations between its Big Three parties on foreign policy, the Administered Terri- 
tories, and relations with the Palestinians had gradually dissipated until it was 
difficult to distinguish practical differences on these issues. Most individuals and 
groups affiliated with Likud and with the orthodox groups were ideologically op- 
posed to “repartition” of Eretz Israel after the 1967 “reunion.” Although many in 
the Labor Alignment also talked in terms of “Greater Israel” or “Eretz Israel 
Shlama,” security rather than ideology was their chief motivation. A small group 
including Arie Eliav,’ Pinhas Sapir,’ and Yizhaq Ben Aharon® ‘even discussed 


5. The Citizens Rights Movement was formed by 44 year old Mrs. Shulamit Aloni on election 
eve to campaign for separation of church and State, electoral reform in which parliamentary 
representatives would become more responsive to their electorates through district rather than 
national representation, equal rights for women in matters such as divorce and personal status, 
and other administrative reforms which would give the citizen more input. The party’s proposed 
electoral reform would divide Israel into 18 regions with five members each. An additional 30 
Knesset members would be chosen from national lists as they are now. In summary her program 
is to retrieve some of the prerogatives that the government has taken from parliament “so that 
it should be a House of Representatives and not just of appointees.” —Jerusalem Post Weekly 
(JPW) 690, Jan. 15, 1974, p. 9. 

6. Since Jewish self governing institutions were organized in Palestine after World War I 
and since establishment of Israel in 1948 all governments have been formed by Labor dominated 
coalitions because no single party has won sufficient votes to win a parliamentary majority. 

7. Arie Eliav, a former Secretary General of the Labor Party, has been its most outspoken 
“dove,” calling for recognition of the Palestinians as a major party to the Arab-Israel dispute. 

8. Pinhas Sapir, Finance Minister in the present government, has been a close confidant of 
the Prime Minister although they apparently differ on Israel’s réle in the occupied territories. 

9. Yizhaq Ben Aharon was a powerful leader of the Histadrut (Federation of Israel Labor) 
who has also been considered a “dove” on foreign policy and a militant supporter of Israeli 
workers’ rights. i 
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withdrawal from all or most of the Administered Territory as the only way to 
preserve Zionism. But they were a minority within the Labor establishment. 

Most influential were advocates of the status quo, i.e. the territorial situation 
existing after the 1967 war. Despite passionate debate within the Alignment, during 
August the party leaders adopted what became known as the Galili plan. Sup- 
posedly based on compromises between the views of Defense Minister Moshe Dayan 
and Finance Minister Pinhas Sapir, it laid out a four year working program for 
the occupied territories. 

The plan took into account views of party “doves” expressed by Sapir who was 
not merely Finance Minister, but also the strongest power within the Mapai ma- 
chine. He exercised major influence on day to day decisions and the inner workings 
of the Labor party. Sapir openly opposed accepting “new facts" like Jewish settle- 
ment and increased economic ties with inhabitants in the West Bank. Growing 
dependence of Israel's Jews on Arab unskilled and semi-skilled labor, he feared, 
threatened the work ethic of socialist Zionism. Although the 60,000 Arab laborers 
from Gaza and the West Bank provided less than five per cent of Israel's work 
force, they had come to constitute nearly 20 per cent of the workers in such vital 
economic sectors as construction and agriculture. This reminded Sapir of diffi- 
culties created by foreign labor for Western European countries such as Germany 
and Switzerland. Even kibbutzim, including many affiliated with the left wing 
Mapam, were using increasing numbers of Arabs to perform less desirable farm 
jobs, menial factory chores and clean up details. Letters had appeared in the press 
from parents and employers of Arabs complaining about reluctance of Jewish 
youth to maintain the traditional Zionist self reliance for all such tasks. 

High wages, good working conditions and social services provided to Arab labor 
from occupied areas would diminish neíther their anti-Zionism nor the growth of 
Arab nationalism, he cautioned. Should the country be faced with an economic 
recession, Arab labor, constituting a quarter of the work force in the occupied 
areas, would become embittered since they would be the first to lose their jobs. To 
preserve the Jewish State, Sapir warned, it would be necessary not only to maintain 
political separation but to sever the economic bonds that were rapidly binding the 
two peoples together. Dayan's much touted “open bridges" program which had fos- 
tered development of trade and commerce as well as a stream of more than a hundred 
thousand Arab visitors last summer between the occupied areas and the surrounding 
countries which remained at war with the Jewish State was not regarded as a boon 
by Sapir. He feared it was an opening wedge toward dezionization. 

During the Labor party debates on the Administered Territories preceding adop- 
tion of the Galili plan, Sapir gradually moved toward Dayan's position, demon- 
strating his loyalty to the party and to Prime Minister Meir. The political transition 
was shown when Sapir visited the new Jewish suburb in Hebron leading to specu- 
lation that his opposition to settlement of the occupied areas was not as absolute 
as the public had been led to believe. 
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The four year plan!? was submitted to the party in the form of recommendations 
rather than definitive policy. No overt change was to be made in the political status 
-of the territories or-in the status of their inhabitants. Although no specific mention 
was made of funds to carry out development projects proposed by Defense Minister 
Dayan, a total of IL 1,250,000,000 was provided for development in Judea, Samaria 
and Gaza during the next four years. This would include Arab refugee rehabilita- 
tion through rehousing, vocational training, improved educational and health ser- 
vices, new jobs for artisans and in industry. Investment would also be made in the 
economic infrastructure to create new hospitals and clinics, water services, elec- 
tricity and roads. Efforts would be made to attain international financing to sup- 
plement the government’s assistance in these projects. 

In contrast to Sapir’s opposition to Jewish investment, the Galili plan proposed 
tax relief, government loans, and other encouragement to Israel businessmen who 
set up industrial plants in the territories with advantages similar to those accorded 
by the Finance Minister to investors in Israel. 

Self help by residents of the territories would be encouraged in education, culture, 
religion, services and in “cultivating democratic patterns in social and municipal 
life.” Whenever possible senior civilian posts would be filled by local inhabitants. 
The open bridges policy would be continued to “encourage and strengthen the 
affinity and links between the inhabitants of the territories and the Kingdom of 
Jordan.” Inhabitants of the occupied areas would continue to work in Israel under 
supervision, “and they will be ensured the same wages and working conditions 
prevailing in Israel.” 

“New settlements will arise and the network of outposts will be strengthened.” 
These would include a Golan Heights industrial center, a regional center in the 
Jordan Rift, and operation of a water planning scheme. Both private and govern- 
mental settlements would be encouraged “within the approved framework." 

Such controversial] plans as development of the regional center of the Rafah 
approach (called Yamit), the environs of East Jerusalem, Nebi Samuel, a Kfar Saba 
industrial zone in the Kalkilya and Tulkarm areas and a deep seaport south of Gaza 
would be carried out. To further such schemes the Israel Lands Authority "will 
step in to acquire land and real estate in the territories for purposes of settlement, 
development and land exchanges . . . through every effective means.” The debate 
over private acquisition of Arab lands and property in the occupied areas was re- 
solved through establishment of a special cabinet committee empowered to grant 
permits “on condition that the purchases are transacted for the purpose of con- 
structive projects and not for speculative purposes, and within the framework of 
government policy." 

In summary the Labor Alignment's four year plan for the occupied territories 
differed little in its practical implications from the programs of the religious parties, 


10. JPW 669, Aug. 21, 1973, p. 4. 
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Gahal and the groups which joined it to form Likud. The major difference was that 
Gahal called for outright annexation of all territories seized in 1967 and the reli- 
gious groups, only for those it considered part of “historical Eretz Israel.” 
Apparent willingness of the major parties in the government and in’ the opposi- 
tion not only to accept, but to establish “new facts” diminished considerably param- 
eters of the "hawk" versus "dove" debates that had characterized the 1969 election 
campaign. Until outbreak of the Yom Kippur war internal social and economic 
issues thus gained more prominence, especially since they were emphasized within 
the Labor Alignment. These issues underscored the extent to which the governing 
establishment was a broad alignment rather than a tightly knit ideological party, 
much resembling the large social democratic federations of Western Europe. 


A Diverse A lignment 


Because of the left wing Mapam party’s reluctance totally to surrender its inde- 
pendence, the diverse labor groups had formed an Alignment instead of a single 
unified party, from Mapam, and the Labor party which in turn was a fusion of 
three factions, Mapai," Rafi, and Ahdut Avodah. Within each faction there were 
also diverse ideological outlooks, personality cults and organized cabals. Thus any 
Labor Alignment platform had to be broad enough to encompass quite divergent 
social, economic and ideological viewpoints. Furthermore, the Alignment sought to 
retain support of at least half the country's Arabs who voted for it directly or 
through one of the Arab lists affiliated with Mapai.1? 

Because of its broad based membership the Alignment commanded steady support 
of a wide public spectrum including not only trade unionists and workers but many 
orthodox Jews and middle class voters. All parties recognized the dominance of 
Labor, thus they campaigned to be runner up, for third or fourth place. To the 
extent that they could increase their strength they would be eligible for partnership 
in the coalition government. Only the Communists, Herut, and the tiny factional 
parties were ruled out by the Alignment leaders. Even Herut became part of the 


11, Mapai has been the backbone of the Labor Party established in 1968 when it fused with 
Ahdut Haavoda (The Unity of Labor party). The latter group had been unified with Hashomer ` 
Hatzair (The Young Guard) in Mapam (Miflegat Poalim Meuhadet—United Workers party) 
in 1949, but separated from Mapam over foreign policy issues. In 1969 the Labor Party and 
Mapam formed the Labor-Mapam Alignment (Maarach). Rafi split from Mapai in 1965 taking 
some of the Labor party's most prestigious leaders with it including David Ben Gurion, Moshe 
Dayan and Shimon Peres. The division was caused by differences with Prime Minister Levi 
Eshkol over foreign policy and security issues. Rafi reunited with Mi apai and Ahdut Haavodah 
in the new Labor Party formed in 1968. 

12, In the Seventh Knesset there were two Arab lists affiliated with the Labor party, each 
with two parliamentary representatives. They were Progress and Development and Cooperation 
and Brotherhood. In the Eighth Knessét Progress and Development again won two seats, one 
held by Sayf al-din Zu‘abi, the Mayor of Nazareth and the other by Shaykh Jabir Mu‘addi, 
Deputy Minister of Communications. Cooperation and Brotherhood was replaced by a new 
Alignment affiliated Bedouin list. A fourth Arab, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Zu‘abi, was elected as a-member 
of the Mapam faction of the Alignment. He died in February. 
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government for three years between 1967 and 1970 when it joined the “wall-to-wall” 
national coalition formed on the eve of the Six Day War. Although Herut and its 
leader Menachem Begin were not likely to enter another labor dominated coalition, 
there was always the possibility that their Liberal partners in the Herut-Liberal 
Bloc (Gahal) might be weaned away. 

The Alignment’s internal diversity was illustrated by differences between Pinhas 
Sapir and Yizhaq Ben Aharon, whose similarity of views on foreign policy and 
on the occupied areas failed to unite them on vital bread and butter issues. 

The Histadrut leader accused the Finance Minister of advocating “socialism in 
reverse."!? Sapir’s “one man rule of the economy,” said Ben Aharon, had polarized 
the nation into rich and poor. He accused the Labor party of abandoning the com- 
mon man to create new millionaires. Pointing at 60,000 to 70,000 families living in 
poverty, he charged the labor government with expropriating public funds for 
enrichment of the few. “Our living standards are based on funds mobilized for 
Phantoms and immigrant absorption, and those close to the coffers get rich. Public 
money gets wasted and the nouveaux riches wax fatter like a cancer on the national 
blood stream.” 

Attacking party leaders who boasted that some 95 per cent of the country’s land 
is public owned, he stated that “the striking characteristic of our period is not the . 
static fact that such and such per cent of the land is owned by the state, but the 
dynamic, real, economic and social fact of the land speculation and enrichment from 
the land.” He even accused the government of becoming a partner in the country’s 
black market. “There is a price for capital. There is a price for labor. There is 
competition. The result is that an order is being established where money is all- 
powerful-money for accumulating property. And the accumulation of property 
creates a status, with all the privileges of power." 

Ben Aharon’s™ model of a democratic socialist Israel did not exclude the pri- 
vate sector. However, he asserted, "the root from which a society based on the 
equality of human beings and a democratic socialist régime must grow is the prin- 
ciple that men are equal because they are men and that no privileges should accrue 
from the ownership of property or capital. This equality of all human beings is the 
fundamental, indispensable concept. A human being acquires enough privileges on 
account of his abilities, his brains and his talents." 

This “doctrinaire socialist" position in the Labor party was undermined in the 
Histadrut elections last September when support for the Alignment declined by 
nearly four per cent. Although Labor still won 58.28 per cent of votes, the diminish- 
ing returns were considered a harbinger of events to come in the Knesset balloting 
scheduled for October. The results in the Histadrut election were also considered a 


personal defeat for Ben Aharon as well as for other socialists in the Alignment. 
-——— — 
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Shortly after the September vote Ben Aharon resigned as chief of the powerful 
union, but retained his seat as a Labor member of parliament. 


The War Election 


The attack on Israel by Egypt and Syria on October 6 not only caused post- 
ponement of the elections until December 31, but changed the public mood, party 
platforms, and shook up the campaign. Foreign policy and national security again 
became central issues. Likud and the Alignment differed sharply over responsibility 
for the initial war reverses and policies to be pursued after the ceasefire. 

Israel’s loss of scores of planes, hundreds of tanks and other matériel, in battles 
larger than any fought since World War II, cost nearly five billion dollars. Factory 
production losses, severe transportation shortages and manpower dislocations caused 
by total mobilization for several months, added to other economic consequences of 
the war were estimated by government specialists to be more than seven billion 
dollars, nearly one year’s GNP. The number of Israeli dead was estimated at about 
3,000 with an equal number of wounded. Casualty lists were the largest since 1948 
when the first of the four Arab-Israeli wars was fought. The dimensions of these 
figures alone, to say nothing of initial military setbacks, were sufficient to create 
internal political unrest. The war began again to polarize the public into “dovish” 
and “hawkish” positions displayed in the revised party platforms and in the elec- 
tion returns. 

Inside the Labor party there was a dramatic confrontation between advocates 
and opponents of the August Galili document. A new 14-point program was adopted 
which seemed to modify several parts of the previous platform.!5 Emphasis shifted to 
attaining-peace and cooperation with the peoples of the area. "The Peace Conference 
due to open in December is a major event in the history of the Middle East," the 
new document stated. Israel would strive for an agreement "without prior condi- 
tions, which should be conducted without pressures or attempts at coercion from 
any side.” Although the new platform stated that "Israel will not return to the 
lines of June 4, 1967, which were a temptation to aggression" it also called for 
"territorial compromise." Other points toned down the more explicit and direct 
references to the róle Israel would play in the occupied territories. There was no 
mention of large investments or acquisition of land by either government or private 
sources. Instead, the new program discussed Israel's position until peace treaties 
or interim arrangements could be concluded. During this period "Israel will con- 
tinue to maintain the situation as determined at the time, with priority for security 
considerations." 

Although it was unclear if the Alignment had withdrawn the Galili plan Finance 
Minister Sapir insisted that it had been "repealed," and Dayan that it had not. 


EP j . 
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Aaron Yadlin, Secretary General of the Labor Party, asserted that the new pro- 
gram simply “overlay” the previous one. Discussion was surrounded by intense 
debate and overt attacks by party members on each other. Dayan’s resignation 
was demanded in the wake of Justice Minister Yaacov Shimshon Shapiro’s protest 
resignation against the Defense Minister’s ineptitude. Putting herself at the center 
of the storm, Prime Minister Golda Meir called for a. vote of confidence among 
the party leaders and won by an overwhelming majority of 291 against 33 with 
.15 abstentions.16 

Mapam viewed the new “Sapir document” in contrast to the more controversial 
and much more hawkish Galili Document as a “radical move” towards its posi- 
tion.” The party political secretary called it “a truly dovish platform. . . . If the 
labor party had spoken of such a shift before Yom Kippur, we would have said the 
days of the Messiah were nigh. Mapam considers the new platform to have can- 
celled out both the Galili Document and the oral doctrines associated with Defence 
Minister Moshe Dayan.” 

A major change in the new platform was specific reference to the Palestinians. 
Whereas Mapam still called for Palestinian self determination, the new Alignment 
document discussed Palestinian “self identity,” in Jordan. Yet, as the Mapam sec- 
retary emphasized, it was only a little over a year ago that the Prime Minister had 
said, “There is no such thing as a Palestinian.” Mapam, “however, believes that 
the Palestinian problem exists and we caused it to come about. . . . Our very ex- 
istence was a catalyst for the crystalization of the Palestinian entity." Both Mapam 
and the Labor party rejected the idea of a separate Palestine. Rather: they advocated 
realization of Palestinian national aspirations in a common framework with Jordan. 

. Mapam's map would permit Gaza to join with the Palestinian entity. Although rep- 
resentation of the Palestinians at the Geneva conference was rejected as part of the 
Labor party platform, Mapam would welcome “co-option into the Jordanian dele- 
gation at Geneva of the Palestinians." 


A Fragmented Opposition 


Likud’s rôle as chief opposition to Labor underscored the Alignment's strength. 
With all of its charges of ineptitude and irresponsibility, Likud did not come forward 
as an alternative government. Instead, after October, it campaigned for a new na- 
tional unity government in which Likud and, presumably, Labor would both hold 
important positions. Aside from its call for national unity and opposition to "re- 
partition” of Eretz Israel, Likud offered little new or different. Like the other 
parties, it called for investigation of the setback and supported “direct negotiation of 
treaties at a peace conference with the Arab states.” Rather than unqualified opposi- 
tion to withdrawal, it called for “rejection of withdrawals which would endanger 


16. JPW 684, Dec. 4, 1973, p. 5. 
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the peace and security of the nation.” Even on the question of a preemptive strike, 
Menachem Begin took a position surprisingly similar to other parties. Such a 
strike was unnecessary, he stated. If the government had positioned sufficient forces 
in Sinai and in the Golan Heights after receiving advance information about the 
Egyptian and Syrian military buildup, there would have been no war. 

Smaller parties also reformulated their platforms with varying degrees of detail 
about their proposed peace plans. The Independent Liberals and the new Citizens 
Rights party discussed peace initiatives in general terms, condemning the idea of 
status quo which had prevailed before October. ILP called for “a policy of peace 
initiative, open to territorial compromise in a framework of defensible borders.” 
They promised to “exert all their strength, in endeavours to realize every teal peace 
option, provided such option also ensures security.’””18 

Failure of the two independent left factions, Meri and Moked, to form a unified 
bloc despite much prodding by their partisans undermined both. Meri (Israel Radi- 
cal party) succeeded Uri Avneri’s Haolam Hazeh!® which had won two seats in the 
Seventh Knesset. But Avneri and his colleague Shalom Cohen had a falling out, 
more.over personality than ideology. Cohen formed his own one man Knesset faction 
which united with the Israel Black Panthers?? to form another new list for the 
1973 elections. The Panthers also splintered into two colors. The opposition became 
.the Blue and White as opposed to the Black Panthers. 

Moked was a new list formed from several groups united in T'chelet-Adom, 
(Blue-Red) coalition of Siah?! and other leftists splinters, and what remained of 
Maki (Israel Communist Party). Maki, one of Israel’s two Communist parties, 
had mostly Jewish members. Its late leader Moshe Sneh had led them back into 
respectability when he broke with the country's Arab Communists. The latter 
formed Rakah (New Communist List), now the largest left group, most of whose . 
members are Israeli Arabs voting as a way to express support for Arab nationalism. 
Moked was led by Meir Peil, a retired army colonel who had taught militaty his- ' 
tory at Tel Aviv University. When his contract there was not renewed there were 
charges that he was the victim of political repression of his leftist views. 

The Revolutionary Socialist List at the far left was headed by Rami Livneh, son 
of a Rakah leader. Livneh had been jailed after the recent spy trials in which he had 
been charged with espionage on behalf of Syria. 

The left parties favored withdrawal to the 1967 boundaries with only insub- 
stantial changes and supported a unified Jerusalem subject to negotiations over 


18. Ibid. 

19. Haolam: Hazeh (This World) is the name of Uri Avneri's popular weekly magazine, and 
the base from which he campaigned for parliament. Because of internal divisions and rifts he 
failed to win enough votes for a seat in the Eighth Knesset. 

20. The Israel Black Panthers organization was formed in 1971 by disaffected Oriental Jewish 
youth in Israel as a protest against economic and social obstacles to their upward mobility in the 
Western dominated society. 

21. Siah (Smol Israely Hadash—New Israel Left) was a left faction which broke away from 
Mapam. Its members later subdivided into diverse splinters. 
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restoration of Arab rights in the city. Israel’s security after withdrawal would be 
provided through demilitarization which would prevent return of Arab armies to the 
frontiers, and by international security guarantees of one sort or another. The left 
also strongly emphasized support for Palestinian self determination. Differences 
among them were marked by personality and subtle emphasis in program rather 
than by any radical ideological outlook, although Moked still maintained its 
Zionist identity. l l 
Uncertainty remained so great until election day that opinion polls predicted a 
close race between the Alignment and Likud. Although the military setback had 
been reversed by the end of October, with Israeli initiatives across the Suez Canal 
and well beyond the 1967 Golan Heights lines, the extremely high casualties, war 
costs and uncertainties about the future created a bleak situation. The election cam- 
paign was fought during the most troublesome era since the state was established 
in 1948. Many voters believed that Israel had been forced by American pressure to 
make ceasefire concessions detrimental to its security. While all parties supported 
peace negotiations, the right wing opposition charged the government with plans to 
bargain away the country’s security at Geneva. The left, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the government was dragging its feet and resisting negotiations with 
the hope of preserving the precarious 1967 status quo. Only a few days before the 
election some opinion polls reported almost equal support for Likud and the Align- 
ment with the largest proportion of undecided voters ever on an election eve. 


Coalition Building 


Given this mood the election results were not unexpected. But the Labor bloc 
with fewer seats than it had ever received would now have to bargain more closely 
with potential partners in its new coalition. After the first parliamentary vote on 
the government’s peace policies, it became evident that issues other than the Geneva 
talks would be crucial in forming the new government. 

The government won support for its agreement to withdraw from parts of the 
Sinai peninsula by a vote of 76 to 35, in its first parliamentary test. The only votes 
opposing the agreement came from Likud. Its leader, Menachem Begin, termed 
the agreement “a unilateral withdrawal during a period of war.” Not only had the 
government thinned out its troops in the area, it had “thinned out Israel’s security,” 
he thundered. Despite jeremiads from Begin and the party’s new hero, ex-general 
Ariel Sharon who had led Israeli troops across the canal to the west bank in Oc- 
tober, all other parties supported the agreement including NRP, Aguda Israel, ILP, 
the new Citizens Rights party, Moked and Rakah.22 

As long as withdrawal negotiations concerned Egyptian territory, there was no 
great problem. Difficulties lay ahead, over territories the religious parties regarded 
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as integral parts of Israel. In a debate on election eve, Dr. Yizhak Raphael, an NRP 
leader, stated that his party regarded Resolution 242 as applicable only to Egypt. 
It was not relevant, he asserted, to compromise on Judea and Samaria. Not only 
Jerusalem, but Hebron, Jericho and Bethel were sacred sites which could not be bar- 
gained away. Although Israel would "have a great deal to offer Jordan" it could 
not include Eretz Yisrael. The Jordan River would have to become the permanent 
border between Israel and Jordan, not only for historical reasons, but because of 
national security.?8 

Although the religious parties had 18 seats in the Seventh Knesset and only 15 
in the Eighth, their political bargaining power was now greater because of Align- 
ment losses. NRP chose the touchy issue of “who is a Jew" as its grounds for bar- 
gaining instead of foreign policy. In recent years the question had periodically 
become troublesome when the orthodox Rabbinate challenged conversions to Judaism 
performed abroad by non-orthodox rabbis. The issue was vital since it affected mar- 
riage and divorce, inheritance, citizenship under the “Law of Return" and identity 
on official government documents. Now the NRP insisted that it would enter a new 
coalition only if the government accepted its qualifications for conversion and its 
definition of Jewish identity. 

Acceptance of such stringent orthodox legislation would cause unrest among 
Mapam members of the Alignment and other secularists within the Labor party. 
It would also jeopardize relations with Jewish communities in the West, especially 
in America where the Reformed and Conservative Rabbinate would take offense. 
Family relationships among many new immigrants from the Soviet Union in which 
there were mixed marriages would also be threatened. Therefore, the government 
would have to look elsewhere for a coalition partner if the religious parties insisted. 
on imposing their orthodoxy in exchange for entering the government.* 

The most likely coalition partners other than the religious parties were the In- 
dependent Liberals and the Citizens Rights party. The Liberals with their four 
Knesset seats had been welcome members of previous coalition governments. Their 
leadership and party platform, although critical of the Alignment, were not in 
ideological opposition. On matters of domestic concern their policies were similar 
to the Rafi faction. On foreign policy they stood with the dovish elements of Labor. 

One of the few election surprises was the large number of votes for the Citizens 
Rights list led by Mrs. Shulamit Aloni. The three seats won by her party did not 
give it major power, but they were sufficient when combined with the Liberals to 


23. JPW 687, p. 7. Dec. 25, 1973. 


*On March 7, 1974, the NRP executive committee approved the decision to join Mrs. Meir’s 
Cabinet. The vote was narrow and the conditions of cabinet memberships were sharply debated. 
NRP agreed then only to enter upon condition that any agreement to give up occupied territory 
on the West Bank be submitted to a national plebiscite. Of the four seats allotted to the NRP, 
only three had been filled by the end of March and on April 1, 1974, one member, Michael 
Hazani, Minister of Social Welfare, resigned. (Ed.) 
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block demands of the orthodox Rabbinate. Both the ILP and Mrs. Aloni supported 
the proposal to free all Knesset members from coalition discipline when voting o 
matters of religion, personal status and women’s rights. f 
Mrs. Aloni was reluctant to join a coalition government since she had left the 
Labor party when it refused to break with the NRP on religious matters. A former- 
member of the Labor party’s delegation to the Sixth Knesset, she fell from grace 
with party leaders because of her independence and the fact that members of the 
establishment believed that she was anathema to Prime Minister Meir. 


The Arab Vote 


Another surprising election result was the outcome of voting among Israeli Arabs 
and the non-Israeli residents of East Jerusalem. A high proportion of Arab citizens 
usually vote in Israel. Of the 173,000 eligible in 1973, about 145,000 voted. Nearly 
half gave their ballots to the Labor Alignment or to Arab lists affiliated with the 
Alignment. This is not an unusual phenomenon, since Israeli Arab voting patterns 
are formed by a variety of factors other than Arab-Israel relationships, A large 
proportion support the Alignment or its affiliated Arab lists because of family ties, 
practical considerations having to do with distribution of government patronage, a 
desire to identify with the strongest political group, or outright pressures. 

According to Mrs. Aloni, some Arab voters?* “are simply fed up with being 
treated as vassals whose votes can be bought.” She charged that reprisals were taken 
against some Arabs who left the Labor ranks to support her. “What is shocking 
is the naked misuse of power by the party machine, without any inhibitions whatso- 
ever. Whatever Sapir may say about it, there is a campaign of terror, though I am 
sure it is done without Sapir’s knowledge,” she claimed. Other parties also have 
their disciplined Arab supporters. Even Arab voters in a village associated with 
the ILP were threatened with expulsion if they voted for Mrs. Aloni, she asserted. 
Jewish parties which also received substantial numbers of Arab votes were the 
NRP—12,000, Likud—6,000, and a Likud affiliated bedouin list—3,500.25 

The substantial number of Arab votes for Rakah increased from 25 to 32 per 
cent, making it possible for the party to increase its Knesset seats from three to 
four. In the large Arab town of Nazareth the Communists received 59 per cent of 
the votes, causing particular concern to the Labor party because leftist support 
there had been declining. In the September Histadrut voting the Communists re- 
ceived only 25 per cent of Nazareth’s votes. 

Six Arabs won Knesset seats in 1973: one from Mapam, three in Alignment 
affiliated Arab lists, and two Communists. Although Rakah received the overwhelm- 
ing majority of its votes from Arabs, it allocated two of its Knesset places to Jewish 
party leaders. : ; 
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Israeli Arab specialists differed in interpreting the Arab vote. Hard liners saw 
the swing to Rakah as an indication of nationalist revival which they believed was 
encouraged by increasingly frequent expressions of Jewish sympathy for the Pales- 
tinian cause. Recognition of the Palestinians in the Alignment platform, meagre as 
it was, only stirred latent sparks of nationalist fervor which had been declining. 

Another school of thought gave an opposite analysis. In its view the rise of Pales- 
tinian self awareness and national consciousness since 1967 was inevitable. Tardy 
recognition of this trend was a severe test to Israeli Arab loyalty. These advocates 
supported their position with charges of government callousness over Biram and 
Ikrit. For months a dispute had raged between the Arab former inhabitants of the 
two villages and the government. The Arabs, supported by many prominent Israeli 
Jews, insisted that they be permitted to return to the two settlements on the Lebanese 
frontier. They had been forced to leave in 1948 after promises that they could re- 
turn when the war ended. The government maintained that the promises were 
invalid and that rescinding the ban on Arab resettlement would stimulate demands 
from other Israeli Arabs to return to frontier villages from which they had been 
removed. 

Despite the sudden shift among many Arab voters to the Communist list, minori- 
ties fared better in 1973 than they had during the previous three wars in 1967, 1956 
and 1948, In 1967 there had been large numbers of Israeli Arabs who donated 
services and funds. But in 1973 Arab contributions were considerably larger than 
they had been during the Six Day War. In seven of the larger Arab towns the 
government opened offices to accept contributions of blood, money and subscriptions 
to war loans. Archbishop Joseph Raya, head of the country's Greek Catholic com- 
munity who had led the Biram and Ikrit demonstrations, called on his 41 churches 
in Galilee to buy war bonds with church funds. 

While large numbers of Israeli Arabs sought identification with the state during 
the war, several score known to be militant nationalists were placed under preventive 
detention through army use of emergency legislation. Many detainees were mem- 
bers of Rakah who had openly criticized the state. l 

The fact that Rakah received such a large increase in its vote on the one hand 
and that the Alignment and other Jewish parties received more than half the Arab 
vote on the other, indicated that the Israeli Arab community was deeply divided. 
This ambivalence was described by Qasim Zayd, an Israeli Arab writer for the 
Mapam daily, Al Hamishmar.? "Israel's Arabs do not hide their pleasure over the 
successes of the Arab states. This identification also finds expression . . . without... 
reflecting on their ‘Israeliness, as far as they are concerned. Just as elsewhere in 
the Arab world one does not define oneself as simply Arab but rather modifies the 
term with the name of the appropriate country—for instance, Syrian Arab or 
Lebanese Arab—likewise the Israeli Arabs call themselves Palestinian Arabs— 
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again without infringing on their Israeliness. . . . The Israel Arab, accused by his 
Arab brothers of treason by virtue of his remaining under Israeli rule, has developed 
a self conception which justifies his presence in Israel and yet safeguards his 
heritage. He strives to exchange the image of an alienated figure with that of a 
victim caught between the hammer and the anvil.” 

Voting in East Jerusalem was a setback for those who believed that the city’s 

Arabs were coming to accept absorption into Israel. Since East Jerusalemites were 
not Israeli citizens, but residents only, they were entitled to vote for local but not 
national candidates. Until the war some Israeli officials had hoped that the turnout 
would surpass that in 1969 when 22 per cent of Jerusalem Arabs voted. But they. 
were disappointed when nearly 89 per cent abstained. The abstention undermined 
Mayor Teddy Kollek’s absolute majority of 16 to 15 members in the municipal 
council since he had received most of the city’s Arab votes in 1969. Widespread 
Arab boycott of the election in Jerusalem was seen as opposition to annexation. 
The October war, with initial Arab advances it was believed had strengthened Arab 
nationalism in the occupied areas, reviving hopes that Israeli control of Jerusalem 
would be modified if not terminated. 
_ Elsewhere in the Administered Territories there were rumors of renewed support 
for the PLO and Arab commando organizations. After an upsurge of bombing at- 
tacks during November and December, Israeli military authorities expelled eight 
nationalists to Jordan, including the Mayor of El Birah on the West Bank and a 
member of Jerusalem’s Supreme Muslim Council. Other manifestations of na- 
tionalist stirrings were protest demonstrations in Jerusalem and West Bank towns 
against the expulsions, temporary closing by the military authorities of Bir Zeit 
College, the only higher educational institution on the West Bank, and a Jerusalem 
Supreme Muslim Council resolution of support for Arab summit conference recogni- 
tion of the PLO. Despite Israel military rule, discussion of support for the Pales- 
tinian cause was renewed openly. Opinions about the future of the West Bank 
differed, but there was general opposition to continued Israeli rule or return of 
Hashimite authority. 


x * x* 


One third of the Eighth Knesset members are newly elected. But fresh faces in 
parliament do not make a new establishment. Perhaps the fact that government 
leadership will remain more or less the same, representing the old guard of the 
labor establishment despite so many new MK’s indicates the parliament's relative 
powerlessness. Like the British parliament, the Israel Knesset is dominated by the 
government which in turn is very much controlled by the Prime Minister. 

Why the sharp decline in votes for labor and the increase for the right? This trend 
has been going on for over a decade, ever since labor reached the peak of its strength 
in 1959. Then the various labor groups and their Arab affiliates acquired 68 seats. 
In the Seventh Knesset their strength declined from 67 to 60, and in the Eighth, to 
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54. Parties combined in Likud jumped from 32 to 39 seats, meaning that they cap- 
tured nearly one in three votes. The sudden swing to the right is probably stimulated ' 
by the trauma of war and the scandals involved in the early setbacks suffered by 
Israel. In a period of greater stability there may not have been such a great drop 
in support for Labor despite. the trend in that direction. Likud had the advantage 
of new blood in its leadership and the charisma of Israel's leading October war hero, 
General Sharon. The labor party was saddled with responsibility for the burden of 
ills besetting the country. Furthermore, it was plagued by internal ideological and 
personality clashes. 

The sharply drawn contrasts in the election between the two leading parties, 
the closing gap in votes between them, and the prevailing mood of the country, all 
have accelerated trends toward a two party system. If the rightist coalition of liberals 
and nationalists can hold together, they could become a credible alternative to labor. 
On the other hand, the setbacks suffered by labor within and outside the party 
may force a change in leadership brought about by the increasingly restive younger 
membership. The diverse factions from Mapam to Rafi may be forced for the sake 
of remaining in power or even for survival, to suppress their differences. ` 

As for the smaller parties, the tendency toward dogmatic insistence by each 
group on maintaining its individuality, may bring about its demise. The left is espe- 
cially fragmented into ideological splinters whose differences often are difficult to 
fathom. Yet it is these minutiae of ideology or personality which often justify their 
existence and are the raison d'étre for their continuity. Israel is still a country in 
which individualism is relished and these tiny factions serve an important function 
as an outlet for political dissidence. 

However, should the two largest blocs with their overpowering aon of 90 
votes decide to eliminate the multi-party system, they could do so easily. It would 
only be necessary for them to enact by a simple majority, legislation requiring a 
minimum of five per cent of the votes for representation in the Knesset. At present 
the minimum is one per cent which means that with 120 seats at stake, parties re- 
-ceiving less than the required “quotient per seat" lose their votes. If the quotient 
were five per cent, all seven minority parties would disappear, leaving only three 
parties in parliament. 

Polarization of voters caused by the war has hastened the time when Israel’s 
smaller parties may vanish from the political map. In lessening the gap between l 
right and left the war brought closer possibility of a two party system, but the new 
political balance also has greatly complicated the process of peace making with the 
Arab states and the Palestinians. 


SAUDI ARABIA’S ECONOMY AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE 1970s 


` Ramon Knauerhase 


Arabia. Conventional wisdom holds that the Kingdom is a vast, arid desert 

floating on a sea of oil, populated by a small number of backward nomads 
and governed by a fabulously wealthy ruling class whose main occupation is to use 
its wealth for dealings on the international currency markets to the detriment of the 
US dollar and foreign policy. It is the aim of this paper to dispel the misconceptions 
regarding economic conditions in the Kingdom, to present a brief description of 
Saudi Arabia’s economy today and to show that the country has made considerable 
progress in its economic development. 

This study is focused on the period from 1962/63 to the beginning of 1972. One 
of the obstacles to this undertaking is the lack of reliable, easily interpreted data 
_ which can be used to measure progress. Very few statistical time series are available 
which can be used to trace developments over time. There exist, however, a number 
of surveys for various years which indicate the growth which has taken place relative 
to, say, 1940. To overcome the statistical constraint the data used in this survey will 
be supplemented by informed opinion. 

Advances in economic development are relative. It serves little purpose to compare 
conditions in the developing countries to those in the United States. It is more sen- 
sible to compare developing countries with each other and from this to draw conclu- 
sions about the success or failure of development. But this approach also has its 
limitation. Each developing country has a diverse endowment’ of human and natural 
resources and most of them began the long, difficult climb toward industrialization 
at different times. The best way to evaluate the degree of progress in a particular 
country, given the lack of reliable statistics, is to compare today’s general conditions 
with those at some date in the nation’s past. 

Thirty-five years ago the wheel was scarcely used in Saudi Arabia. With a few 
exceptions, the majority of the population consisted of nomadic tribesmen who drove 
their herds of camels, goats and sheep across the desert in search of fodder for their 
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animals. Today Saudi Arabia has an airline of modern jet planes many of which are 
piloted by Saudi pilots. Clearly, a great deal of progress has been made since 1940. 

The Kingdom does not have a unified economy from border to border. Rather, the 
economy is a collection of several more or less developed, isolated, economic regions 
tenuously linked by air and some improved, hard surface roads. It can be divided 
into five economic regions which are not quite coterminous with the administrative 
provinces. These regions differ greatly from each other. Most of the important eco- 
nomic, revenue generating activity takes place in the oil producing Eastern Region 
and within that area most of the activity is centered in the region of Dammam, 
Dhahran and Ras Tanura. Next in importance is the Western Region (Hijaz), 
which includes the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina and the port of Jiddah. The 
remaining regions are rather undeveloped relative to the Eastern and Western Re- 
gions. 

The central part (Najd) is the seat of the Royal Family’s power and the center 
of Wahhabi influence. The presence of the Wahhabis explains the region's strong 
religious conservatism. The West and East are much more liberal, a fact which must 
be kept in mind whenever we consider the current and future prospects of the King- 
dom’s economic development. | 

Accurate data on the Kingdom's population are not available. For planning pur- 
poses, the population has been estimated to be between four and five million persons. 
In 1963/64, 25 per cent of the population lived in cities over 20,000 inhabitants; 
25 per cent in places with 1,000 to 19,999 persons; and the remainder lived in places 
with less than 1,000 inhabitants, and in tents. Evidence exists that the rural-urban 
shift has accelerated in recent years; but on the whole, the population is dispersed 
throughout the country. This dispersion of the population gives rise to the afore- 
mentioned lack of internal unity. 

Saudi Arabia's economic development began about 1948. The results have been 
mixed. Up to 1957, a number of important, basic projects were completed. Owing to 
financial difficulties, economic growth was retarded between 1957 and 1960. Since 
1961, the Saudi economy has grown rapidly. The government's development effort 
has been concentrated on the creation of the infrastructure, and despite many failures 
and bottlenecks, this effort is beginning to show results. 

The population's standard of living has risen every year since 1963 (1382/83 
A.H.). While there are no reliable population estimates available, it is reasonable to 
assume-that the total population in 1962/63 was about 3.5 million and about 4.1 
million in 1971/72. As measured by per capita income, the years since 1962/63 have 
yielded important benéfits to the population. Per capita income as measured by GNP 
rose from Saudi riyals! (S.R.) 1,853 in 1962/63 to S.R. 5,189 in 1971/72. During 
the same period the cost of living for urban households with an average income of 
S.R. 600 rose about 14 per cent. 


1. From 1965 to 1970, 4.5 riyals equalled $1.00. Value rose to 4.14 in 1971 with the devalua- 
tion of the dollar and now stands at 3.73. 
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The increases in the standard of living have probably been unevenly distributed 
among the population. Most of it must have occurred in the Kingdom’s eight or nine 
major cities. Even here it is quite likely that the cities in the East, in the Hijaz and 
the capital city Riyadh, gained more than the others. The Bedouin’s standard of 
living has probably remained about the same. It may have declined somewhat, if this 
conclusion can be drawn from the fact that the number of camels has fallen con- 
siderably over the last ten years. , 

The effective labor force (males from 15 to 65 years) has been estimated at about 
1,000,000, nearly all of whom lack the most rudimentary skills and education. Fur- 
thermore, the average age of workers is fairly low. In addition to the usual reasons 
for the low level of competence of the work force in developing countries, two im- 
portant factors stand out. First, the average Saudi male considers most physical 
labor demeaning. He would rather be a taxi driver or work in some other service 
type of employment than be a plumber, carpenter, brick layer or hold any other “blue 
collar” job. Second, the government’s employment policy encourages school drop 
outs. It is easy to find relatively well paying government jobs requiring little formal 
education. Thus, boys tend to acquire a minimum level of education and then drop 
out of school for a government job rather than continue to forego income and stay in 
school. It has been estimated that only about 10 per cent of the working population 
has a complete primary school education. 

These conditions give rise to another important economic characteristic. Currently: 
about 45 per cent of the labor force is non-Saudi. This is true not only of those posi- 
tions requiring advanced education and high degrees of skill, but also of many blue 
collar jobs. Despite the importation of foreign workers, the country is desperately 
short of skilled labor. Hundreds of government positions are vacant because the 
number of qualified Saudis is very small. At the same time, however, there is some 
unemployment as well as underemployment among Saudi citizens because the avail- 
able Saudi work force does not have the required skill to fill the vacancies. 

According to a survey for the year 1386 A.H. (1966/67 A.D.) the economic and 

geographic distribution of employment was as follows? In the first place stood agri- 
i culture, fishing, livestock and bedouin activities with almost 50 per cent of total 
employment. The proportion of employed persons in agriculture itself is less than in 
most developing countries because of climatic constraints, In second place stood 
service occupations with 21.8 per cent, and in third construction with 10.3 per cent 
followed by commerce with 9.5 per cent. The category, mining and quarrying, in- 
cludes employment in the oil sector. The low percentage (2.5 per cent) of employ- 
ment in this sector illustrates forcefully the low employment’ generating capacity of 
the extractive industries. The relatively high percentage of service employment is 
explained by the fact that retail trade in imported goods, petty trade in the sug and 
government employment appear to be the preferred occupations of Saudis. 


2. Central Planning Organization, Development Plan, 1390 A.H. (1970 A.D.) (n.d.) p. 66. 
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II 


The Kingdom's economic growth is based entirely on exploitation of its oil re- 
sources. Prior to the discovery of oil in 1938, the country's largest source of income 
was pilgrims’ expenditures. Production of oil on a commercial scale began in 1938, 
but the real development of the oil sector did not begin until 1945. 

Three companies are currently producing oil in Saudi Arabia: Arabian American 
Oil Company (Aramco), Getty Oil Company and the Arabian Oil Company 
(Japan). In addition about ten companies have been issued exploring licenses and 
are looking for oil in various regions of the country. 

The relationship between the Saudi government and the oil companies is deter- 
mined by agreements defining the privileges granted to them with respect to explora- 
tion and production of oil and oil products and establishing the compensations to 
be made by the companies for the privileges granted. The most important aspect of 
these agreements is sharing of the income derived from-exploitation of the oil re- 
sources. 

Considerations of space prevent a detailed discussion of the contractual relation- 
ship between the government and all oil companies. In view of the recent events, 
however, we will givé a brief summary of the development of the Aramco contracts. 

The original agreement fixing the company's "exclusive concession area" within 
which it had the right to prospect for hydrocarbons and the compensation to be paid 
for these rights was signed on May 29, 1933. In addition to certain fixed, one time 
payments and loans to be made by the company the agreement provided for a royalty 
payment of four shillings, gold, for "every U. S. barrel of crude produced, sold and 
run from field storage." The advantages in this agreement accrued mostly to Aramco 
and, therefore, the government made a series of demands on the company asking for 
a greater share of the income from oil production. 

The changing relationship between the government and Aramco can be divided 
into two periods. From 1933 to 1949 during which the basic compensation (royal- 
ties) was laid down and the largest extent of the concession area and eventual relin- 
quishment of parts of this area were agreed upon. In addition, a number of minor 
agreement changes owing to wartime conditions were made. From 1950 to 1972 
many important contract revisions were agreed upon. Beginning with the so-called 
“fifty-fifty” sharing of all profits from the exploitation of oil resources the govern- 
ment's aim was to establish a precise definition of the company's taxable net income 
and a stable starting point for tax liability calculations. Among the major changes 
were: the use of posted prices in billings to all offtakers, capitalization of explora- 
tion and intangible development costs, expensing of royalties, the elimination of 
third party sales and the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
allowances.? From 1950 to 1960 changes were made after bilateral negotiations be- 


3. Posted Prices (Published Prices): Prices at which a supplier will sell oil to purchasers 
in cargo lots f.o.b. the supplier's terminal. 


` 
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tween the government and Aramco. Since 1960 almost all changes were agreed upon 
within the framework of OPEC. 

By 1970 the income tax liability was calculated as follows: The posted price per 
US barrel was reduced by OPEC and Gravity Allowances and a Marketing Allow- 
ance.* The amount of the Gravity Allowance was based on the number of degrees 
API Gravity above 27 degrees. From this Adjusted Posted Price production ex- 
penses to the shipping point and royalty expense (12.5 per cent of the posted price) 
were subtracted. The resulting remainder was considered net taxable income per 
barrel, fifty per cent of which was the income tax due per barrel. 

The bargaining between the government and the company continued. Owing to 
the devaluation of the dollar, world wide inflation and the Arab-Israeli dispute, 
OPEC demanded additional benefits for the host country. In the Tehran Agreement, 
signed February 14, 1971, the company agreed to increase the posted price of a 
barrel of 40° API gravity crude by 33 cents plus two cents in settlement of freight 
disparities. For crude below 40° API gravity a reduction of 1.5 cents per degree 
differential per barrel was agreed upon down from the previous two cents. The 
agreement provided for the elimination of all special allowances and raised the tax 
rate from 50 per cent to 55 per cent. Furthermore, the company agreed to a 2.5 per 
cent annual increase in posted prices plus an annual increase of five cents per 
barrel in these prices as of June 1, 1971. It was expected that this agreement 
would increase the government’s receipt by about thirty cents in 1971 rising to 
about fifty cents per barrel in 1975. 

Despite the favorable outcome of the Tehran discussions, the oil producing states 
continued to press for ever greater concessions. A supplemental agreement, the 
Geneva Agreement, was signed in January 1972, raising posted prices at Ras 
Tanura and Sidon by 8.49 per cent effective January 20, 1972. Furthermore, it 
was agreed that in the future posted prices would be calculated quarterly. based on 
prevailing exchange rates.5 

Table I gives oil revenues and production from 1962 to 1972. The amount of 
oil revenues received by the government during this decade was determined by four 
factors: total crude output, crude output mix, output of refined products and spe- 
cial payments resulting from retroactive application of agreement changes. 


III 


A glance at the available Gross National Product figures gives a concise over- 
view of the Kingdom's economic progress during the decade of the 1960s. (Table 


4. API Gravity: A numerical scale developed by the American Petroleum Institute for stat- 
ing the weight or density of liquid petroleum. 

5. For later developments in production and the pricing, the reader is referred to: Aramco 
is a Lesson in the Management of Chaos.” by Allan T. Demaree. Fortune, LXX XIX, No. 2 
(Feb. 1974), pp. 58-64. 
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II.) Gross National Product at Factor costs more than doubled from 6,4847 
million Saudi riyals in 1962/63 to 15,9297 million riyals in 1970/71. During the 
same period, the industrial structure, as measured in relative -shares of industry 
groups in total annual Gross Domestic Product, changed very little. The share of 
agriculture fell from 10.1 per cent in 1962/63 to 4.9 per cent in 1970/71. This 
decline is characteristic of developing countries: industrialization leads to a decline 
of agriculture’s share in GNP. l 

The industrial sector’s share in total annual Gross Domestic Product rose from 
60 per cent in 1962/63 to 67.3 per cent in 1970/71. Almost the entire change re- 
sulted from increases in crude petroleum and natural gas production, and in con- 
struction activities. During the same period, the share of services, including 
government services, fell from 29.9 per cent to 27.8 per cent. 

Contributions to Gross Domestic Product by major economic sectors in 1962/63 
and 1968/69 were: Public sector contributions rose from 13.6 to 15.6 per cent; 
private sector contributions (including oil company) declined from 55.4 per cent 
in 1962/63 to 53.8 per cent in 1968/69, and private sector contributions (excluding 
oil companies) fell slightly from 31.0 per cent to 30.6 per cent. Although the 


TABLE I Oil Revenues and Crude Oil Production 1962-1972 











Aramco Other Companies Total 
Million Million Million Million Million Million 
US. U.S. U.S. U.S. U.S. U.S. 

Year Dollars Barrels Dollars Barrels Dollars Barrels 
1962 381.7 555.1 28.0 44.6 . 4097 599.7 
1963 571.1* 594.6 >: 36.6 57.3 607.7 651.9 
1964 482.1 628.1 41.1 66.2 523.2 694.3 
1965 618.4* 739.1 442 — 66.1 662.6 805.2 
1966 745.5* 873.3 44.2 77.2 789.7 950.0 
1967 859.4* 948.1 49.7 75.7 909.1 1,023.8 
1968 872.0 1.039.8 54.8 73.9 926.8 1,113.7 
1969 895.2 1,092.3 53.8 134.1 949.0 1,173.9 
1970 1,088.4 1,295.3 65.6 91.0 1,154.0 1,386.3 
1971 1,866.4 1,641.6 78.5 99.2 ` 1,944.9 1,740.8 


.1972 2,6/7.9** 2,098.5 101.4 103.3 2,779.3 2,201.8 


* Including special payments of $152.5 million in 1963 (Sidon Settlement), $46.0 million in 
1965 (Royalty Expensing Agreement), $29.4 million in 1966 (Arm's Length Sales Settlement) 
and 29.3 million in 1967 (Full Posted Prices Agreement). 

** 45.2 million value of royalty oil delivered to Petromin included. 

Sources: Revenues: 1962-1971, Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, Annual Report, 1390-91 A.H., 
p. 88; 1972, Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, Statistical Summary, Shawwal 1392, p. 54; 

Crude Production: 1962-1969, Central Department of Statistics, Statistical Yearbook, 1390, 

A.H., p. 232; 1970-1972, SAMA, Statistical Summary, Shawwal 1392, p. 55. 














TABLE II Gross National Product at Factor Cost, 1962/ 
(Million Riyals) 


1962/63  1963/ 64 1964/65 1965/66 1966/67 196 








Gross Domestic Product 
at Factor Cost . ` 8,603.7 9,2052 10,257.5 11,755.6 13,078.6 14, 


Less: Net Factor Income 
Payments to the rest 











of the world 2,119.0 1,948.0 2,200.0 2,839.0 2,961.0 3,2 
Gross National Product 6,484.7 7,257.2 8,057.5 8,936.6 10,1176 11.2 
Less: Depreciation 648.5 725.7 8058 > 893.7 1,011.8 ; 
National Income 5,836.2 6,531.5 7.2517 80429 91058 101 








* Provisional Estimates. 


Sources: 1962/63 to 1967/68: Central Department of Statistics, The Gross Domestic Product of Sa 
68), p. 2. 1968/69 to 1970/71 : Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency. Annual Report, 1390/91 A.H. (19 
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changes are small it can be concluded that the public sector is becoming more im- 
portant in the economy. This is probably the result of a lack of Saudi entrepreneurs 
willing to take risks, and the government’s increasing efforts to build social over- 
head capital. 


IV 


The Saudi economy is a one crop economy; it produces and sells oil and imports 
nearly all its requirements from abroad. Between 1961/62 and 1970/71 total ex- 
ports rose 153 per cent from S.R. 4.2 billion to S.R. 10.6 billion and total imports 
rose 192 per cent from S.R. 1.2 billion to S.R. 3.5 billion. Despite the higher rate 
of increase in imports, the balance of payments showed a substantial surplus for 
these years.? 

The rapid increase in imports was the result of the continually increasing real 
income and the accelerating pace of development. It is encouraging to note that the 
composition of imports has favored those commodities which contribute most to the- 
development effort. For example: building materials imports rose about 360 per 
cent, machinery (excluding agricultural and electrical machinery) rose 620 per cent 
and agricultural machinery rose 710 per cent.” 

In 1967 the Central Department of Statistics conducted a survey which yielded 
a breakdown of business establishments by major economic classes and geographic 
regions. It shows a preponderance of commercial and service type activities in 
relation to manufacturing. Out of a total of 43,616 business establishments in the 
Kingdom about 66 per cent were service and commercial activities and 21 per 
cent manufacturing. f 

Within the manufacturing group, four classes account for 76.6 per cent of total 
manufacturing: machinery, electrical machinery apparatus, appliances and transport 
equipment, 33.4 per cent; food, beverages and tobacco, 17.4 per cent ; textiles, foot- 
wear, other wearing apparel and made up textile goods, 14.1 per cent and wood, 
cork and furniture, 11.7 per cent. ‘ 

The 33.4 per cent figure for machinery, etc., suggests a much higher level of 
manufacturing sophistication than actually exists. The classifications are based on 
the United Nations Standard Industrial Classifications which include services in 
the manufacturing group. It is our estimate that from 84 to 90 per cent of this 
group consists of small automotive service shops such as tire repair, body work, 
welding, etc. 

In the commerce classification two activities account for 71 per cent: retail 
trade in food, beverages and other consumption goods, 53.8 per cent; and retail 
trade in textiles, clothes and home furnishings, 17.2 per cent. 


6. Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, Annual Report, 1390/91 A.H., p. 93. 

7. Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, Annual Reports, for 1961/62, 1384/85 A.H., pp. 50-51; 
for 1969/70, 1389/90 A.H., pp. 92-93. g 

8. Central Department of Statistics, Statistical Yearbook, 1388 A.H., p. 181. 
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The distribution of business establishments by geographic regions supports our 
earlier observation concerning the predominant position of the Western and Eastern 
regions. Of the 43,616 establishments in the country, about ten per cent were lo- 
cated in the Northern and Southern regions, about 50 per cent in the West, 23 per 
cent in the Central and 17 per cent in the Eastern region. The Central region’s 
higher share compared with the East results from its relative size. The Central 
region is by far the Kingdom’s largest and outranks the Eastern region numerically. 
In terms of economic importance, however, there is no doubt about the East’s 
superior position. 

Because there is no industrial production index available, we have chosen a 

few selected commodities to show the Progress made in the output of goods. An- 
nual crude oil production rose 350 per cent from 308.3 million (American) barrels 
_ in 1953 to 2,201.8 million barrels in 1972. Cement production rose from 120,000 
tons in 1961/62 (1381 A.H.) to 666,900 tons in 1970/71, which means that in 
1961/62 34 per cent of internal consumption was produced in the country and 59 
per cent in 1970/71. Recently, the first steel rolling mill was established in Jiddah 
and a fertilizer plant was built near Dammam. The steel mill has been designed with 
an annual capacity of 45,000 tons. In 1971 it produced about 10,000 tons of iron 
bars or 80 per cent more than in 1967/68. Fertilizer output amounted to 92,250 
tons of urea of which 1,517 tons were sold within the Kingdom. 

An additional indication’ of the slowly rising business activity is the fact that 
the number of individuals and companies identified in the Trade Register rose 
about 21 per cent, from the end of 1383 (April 1964) to the end of 1386 (March 
1967). Most of the increase took place in the service sector and there is no doubt 
that this trend has continued. 

An important factor in the diversification of the economy has been the General 
Petroleum and Mineral Organization (Petromin). Established November 30, 1962, 
Petromin’s function is “to Participate in various industrial and commercial activities 
connected with petroleum and minerals with the purpose of promoting, developing 
and improving the petroleum and minerals industries, petroleum and mineral prod- 
ucts and byproducts as well as related industries.” In the oil sector Petromin has 
been active in oil exploitation concessions with companies other than Aramco, the 

: direction of the geophysical survey of the Kingdom, oil refining and drilling, tanker 
operation and internal distribution and marketing of petroleum products. Petromin 
has also been involved in the establishment of the Saudi Arabian Fertilizer Com- 
pany, the Petromin Sulfur Company and the steel rolling mill in Jiddah. Additional 
projects are either under construction or in the planning stages, 

Considerable progress has been made in the creation of the infrastructure. From 
1952/53 to 1969/70, 6,839.5 kilometers of roads were completed. In the cities many 
streets have been paved, water and sewage systems are being installed, and auto- 
matic telephone exchanges have been completed in Riyadh, Jiddah and other cities. 
Rural electrification is also making progress. 
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Saudi Arabian Airlines has grown into an important carrier, with regular service 
between all major internal population centers, all major Middle Eastern cities and a 
number of European and African routes. Although the technical operation of the 
airline is still managed by a non-Saudi firm, Saudi citizens are becoming more in- 
volved in the day-to-day operations, and it appears that they will soon be able to 
take over the administration of all facets of the company. 

Important advances have been made in public education. Girls’ schools have been 
established and attempts are being made to expand secondary and higher educa- 
tion for both sexes. As a result the number of students on all levels rose 314 per 
cent, from 143,010 in 1961/62 to 592,493 in 1970/71. 


V 


Table III presents the sources of estimated current government revenue receipts 
by major economic classifications. As published the government revenue figures are 
misleading because they include estimated current receipts and transfers from rev- 
enue surpluses accumulated in previous years. To avoid false impressions about 
the size of current revenue receipts the, classifications given in the Statistical Year- 
books have been changed to a more standard scheme. Total current revenues rose 
more than 225 per cent, from: 1,941.9 million riyals in 1961/62 to 6,321.9 million 
riyals in 1969/70. As expected, oil income produced by far the largest amount of 
revenues. During this period oil sector revenues contributed between 76 and 87 
per cent of total current revenues. Tax receipts were the second largest revenue 
source, and they amounted to 232.1 million riyals in 1961/62 and to 599.8 million 
riyals in 1970/71. Within. this group indirect taxes accounted for 155.7 million 
riyals in 1961/62 and for 422.5 million in 1970/71. Non-tax revenues ranked third , 
as revenue producers. These revenues rose from S.R. 49.8 million, or 2.6 per cent 
of total current revenues at the beginning of the period to S.R. 270.6 million or 
4.3 per cent of total current revenues in 1970/71. Non-tax revenues listed are post, 
telegram, telegraph, various service fees, government profits and several minor 
non-tax resources.® 

There exists no reliable information about private savings and investments. In- 
formal estimates of the population’s savings rate have placed it as high as 25 per 
cent of current income. There can be no doubt that the rate of saving is high. This 
is substantiated by the large amount of gold coins and jewelry sold in the suqs. 
Unfortunately, only a small portion of these savings is invested in the private in- 
dustrial sector. Because of low profit expectations, traditionalism and relatively high 
risk in the private industrial sector, most Saudi businessmen concentrate their ef- 
forts in trade and services which require relatively small investment outlays. By 


9. Government profits are returns earned on the investment of reserve and surplus funds 
outside the Kingdom. 


Taste III Estimated Revenue Receipts of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia by Major C 
(Million Saudi Riyals) 





Type of Revenue 1961/62 1962/63 1963/64 1964/65 1965/66 1966/67 
I. OilSector Revenues 1,648.8 1,917.8 22679 2,571.8 3,144.2 3,944.1 
A. Royalties 564.3 674.5 7214 813.4 954.4 1,1607 
B. Income Tax 1,084.5 1,243.3 1,5280 1,756.6 2.186.5 2,783.4 
C. Tapline — — 18.5 1.8 3.3 — 
Il. Tax Revenues 2321 2168 2213 2367 2731 3080 
A. Direct Taxes 668 65.5 58.0 595 620 767 
B. Indirect Taxes 1557 1422 1542 165.0 1985 214.5 
C. Fees and Licenses 9.6 9.1 9.1 12.2 12.6 16.8 
III. Non-Tax Revenues 49.8 66.9 109.3 121.7 168.0 186.3 
IV. Other Revenues, n.e.c. 11.2 10.9 12.2 18.4 15.5 15.8 
V. Total Current Revenues 1,941.9 2,212.4 2,610.7 2,948.6 3,600.3 4,4542 
VI. Additional Receipts 67.3 55.6 17.3 15.5 15.7 1.6 
VII. Total Receipts 2,009.2 2,268.0 2,628.0 2,964.1 3,616.0 4,453.8 
VIII. Estimation Error - 
(+ or —) —22 —20  —20 —2.1  —24  —38 
IX. Other Sources of 
Budget Finance 159.0 1862 60.0 150.0 347.4 5750 
X. Total Sources 
of Finance 2,166.0 2,4522 2,686.0 3,112.0 3,961.0 5,025.0 











* The final total contains S.R. 55.0 million collected for a special jihad tax levied to meet obliga: 


Source: 1961/62-1969/70: Central Department of Statistics, Statistical Yearbook, Sixth Issue, 197 
1970/71: Ibid., Seventh Issue, 1971 A.D., p. 340. $ 
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. far the largest portion of private savings is invested in foreign securities and sav- 
ings accounts. 


VI 


On June 6, 1972, the total money supply was 3,379.3 million riyals, of which 
2,163.9 million were currency and 1,215.4 million demand deposits. The distribu- 
tion between currency and demand deposits shows that the Saudi Arabian economy 
is still a “cash and carry” economy where checkbook money is used by only a small 
fraction of the population. ` 

The Saudi riyal is one of the strongest currencies in the world. By law it must 
be backed one hundred per cent by gold and foreign exchange convertible into 
gold.1° On February 25, 1971, the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency (SAMA) 
held 27.6 per cent of its monetary reserves in gold and 72.4 per cent in convertible 
foreign exchange. Additional surpluses above the required reserves must exist be- 
cause in recent years current revenues received exceeded the absorptive capacity of 
the economy. li 

The Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency is the Kingdom's central bank which per- 
forms the usual central bank functions. There are currently 11 commercial banks 
operating in the country. Of these, three are Saudi controlled, three are non-Saudi 
Arab controlled and seven are non-Arab foreign banks. Together these banks main- 
tain 66 branches throughout the country. 

Detailed information on current activities of the commercial banks is not avail- 
able. It appears, however, that their activities are largely concentrated in short term 
commercial transactions. Some longer term finance is probably made available. 
There is some evidence that the commercial banks operating in the country do not 
finance much private housing. As far as the non-Saudi banks are concerned, they 
are forbidden to “deal” in real estate and the three Saudi banks are, by and large, 
not interested.!! This is underscored by the fact that 43 per cent of total commercial 
bank assets held on November 18, 1971, were in the form of loans and advances. 

With the exception of the government-operated Agricultural Bank, there are no 
other types of financial institutions operating in the country. This bank is designed 
to make cheap credit available to the agricultural sector. In 1970/71 the bank made 
4,381 loans amounting to 16.6 million riyals. Over 46 per cent of these loans were 
made for engines and pumps for irrigation purposes, and the rest were made for 
fertilizers, seeds, livestock, etc. The country does not have an organized stock 
market. 


10. A large part of monetary reserves were held in US dollars. It is not known at this writing 
(November 1973) whether these reserves were switched into other currencies when the US 
went off the gold standard. 

11. It would be of great interest if we could gain an understanding of the róle of the money 
changer in the financial structure. 
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VII 


Despite the hopeful indicators presented in the previous section, the future of the 
Kingdom’s economic development is by no means rosy. There exist a number of 
social and economic constraints which must be removed if the development effort 
is to continue smoothly. 

The country will have to replace or rebuild a substantial portion of its physical 
plant in the near future, because much of the recent investment in buildings, roads 
and other capital goods has been of extremely low quality. For example, the road 
from Medina to Tabuk on the Jordanian border was completed about 1964/65. By 
1968/69, it had to be redesigned and rebuilt because of poor construction. The 
average age of the government buildings in Riyadh is about eight to nine years. 
Even the most cursory examination by a layman reveals numerous flaws which 
indicate that major renovations must be made soon to save the existing plant from 
serious deterioration. Numerous projects, requiring millions of riyals, have been 
started and later abandoned because they were economically unsound. The Na- 
tional Match Factory in Riyadh is only an example. 

The reasons for this state of affairs are many, but the most important have been: 
improper planning techniques; the lack of clearly defined standards of construction ; 
the failure to enforce the existing standards; failure to organize proper mainte- 
nance services ; and, the belief on the part of many persons that as long as a project 
lasts four or five years it is satisfactory. 

In the past, numerous projects took much more time to complete than was 
scheduled. As a result, many projects have cost considerably more than originally 
budgeted. Furthermore, failure to complete one project has often led to delays 
in others. 

No serious attempt was made to diversify the economy until the recently formu- 
lated development plan for the period 1969/70 to 1974/75. The failure to diversify 
during the period under discussion is particularly apparent in the revenue structure. 
In the past seven years, 84 to 86 per cent of revenues collected from the oil sector, 
a tax on non-Saudi business operating in the Kingdom and a tax on foreigners 
employed in Saudi Arabia. Since 1950, only one major attempt was made to levy 
a graduated income tax on Saudi citizens. This was repealed because Saudi na- 
tionals argued that they already paid zakat—a religious tax—and thus income 
taxes represent double taxation. The argument against income taxes is spurious 
because the zakat is a flat rate tax of about four per cent on assets and some forms 
of income. It is poorly administered and mostly evaded. Given the recent increases 
in oil revenues it is unlikely that an income tax is necessary. There is no property 
or capital gains tax. Municipal services are primarily financed by the central 
government. 

Another sign of the failure to diversify the economy is reflected in the develop- 
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ment of the agricultural sector. The Kingdom imports large amounts of food and 
acceleration of agricultural output could contribute to the development of light in- 
dustry. High quality fruits and vegetables are currently grown in some regions. 
Production is limited to sale in local markets because the country lacks efficient 
refrigeration facilities and a canning industry. A coordinated attempt to create a 
canning industry and better refrigeration facilities as the output of fruits and veg- 
- etables rises would yield many benefits. It would offer an investment opportunity for 
Saudi capital and create employment opportunities at a level commensurate with 
the average skill of most Saudi labor. In addition it would raise the quality of the 
Saudi diet by lowering the price of canned fruits and vegetables. 

Many of the economic problems facing Saudi Arabia are rooted in its social 
structure. We have already mentioned the conservative influence of the Wahhabis. 
An important example of this influence is the status of women. Today, Saudi Arabia 
is one of the two or three countries in the Muslim world which forces its women 
to wear abayah and veil. A number of years ago education for females was initiated. 
While this has broadened the Kingdom’s educational base, most of the curriculum 
is devoted to Quranic studies and some “home economics.” As a result, the majority 
of Saudi women are by and large still illiterate and confined to the home. 

Boys’ education has also been constrained by religious conservatism. About 60 
per cent of the first three grades’ curriculum consists of memorizing the Quran and 
the traditions of the Prophet. This emphasis declines somewhat as the student pro- 
gresses through the grades, but on the whole education does not stress the subjects 
most helpful to create a modern labor force. Science and mathematics as well as 
vocational training are neglected in the curriculum. The Kingdom needs tens of 
thousands of trained technicians; yet the school system does not concentrate on 
science and other technical subjects and thus does not prepare boys for advanced 
technical training. 

The oil revenues have been a mixed blessing. On the one hand, they have pro- 
vided the Kingdom with a steady, large source of income which has been used to 
further economic development; on the other hand, it has fostered a feeling of 
euphoria, which has made many Saudis unwilling to work on anything but govern- 
ment or a few selected service jobs. Most Saudis believe that anything can be 
bought. This applies for the missile defense system as well as garbage collection. 
On the whole, it appears that the average Saudi would rather let a foreigner do 
his work for him than do it himself. The best example one can give is the use of 
foreign technical advisors. Ideally, he should be hired for a specific job, do his duties 
and encourage his native counterparts to learn from him. Then, after a year or two, 
the advisor should be out of a job because several Saudis are available to take over 
and carry on themselves. This rarely happens; instead, the Saudis use their advisors 
as a crutch and once they are used to them they cannot (or will not) rid themselves 
of their support. 
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VIII 


Effective. economic development in Saudi Arabia began about 1948. Since then 
some important gains have been made, but the country is still far removed from 
sustained, broad-front advances. The quality.of past efforts has been poor in many: 
cases and no serious attempts have been made to diversify the economy and to estab- 
lish backward and forward linkage from the oil sector. 

The cause of this is twofold. First, the continuing conservatism of the religious 
community and, second, the large oil revenues have fostered a sense of security and 
leisure which is reflected in the almost complete lack of a feeling of urgency to do 
something about the country's many problems. Unless the social constraints are 
loosened, rapid advances in economic development are in doubt. 

There is some hope. The dramatic events of the Arab-Israeli conflict have led 
many persons—particularly the younger, better educated group—to the conclusion 

that fundamental changes must be made in their society. Also, there is a small—but 
j growing—group of influential government officials who recognize the need for re- 
forms and are attempting to bring them about. If these two factions can make their 
influence felt, the Kingdom’s economic development may yet be channelled into a 
direction which will bring Saudi Arabia rapidly into the group of developed nations. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF AMERICAN 
FORCES IN IRAN 


Richard Pfau 


officials encouraged him to consider the most advanced fighter aircraft in 
the American arsenal, the F-14 and F-15, for addition to the Imperial 
Iranian Air Force. This encouragement was proof of the dramatic change in the 


Wi the Shahanshah of Iran visited Washington in July 1973, American 


American attitude toward Iran’s long standing interest in acquiring sophisticated 
military hardware from the United States. As contrasted with the American resis- 
tance to Iranian weapons purchases in the early 1960s, the new attitude indicated 
clearly that the United States had recognized Iran’s newly developed economic and 
political capability. Earlier in 1973, the United States had agreed to double Iran’s 
inventory of F-4’s and C-130's, provide Iran with an aerial refueling squadron, 
and also add several hundred helicopters, including not only transports but also 
gunships and antisubmarine craft. The Shah even told an interviewer that Iran 
would be obtaining laser-guided bomb systems, the most effective tactical weapon 
delivery means used by the US Air Force.1 

To assist the Imperial Iranian armed forces in integrating the new equipment 
into their inventory, the United States agreed to augment the ARMISH/MAAG, 
the American military mission to Iran.? At a time when ARMISH/MAAG is thus 
taking on an expanded róle, it seems especially appropriate to examine the legal 
status of the American advisors in Iran. Unlike the Status of Forces Agreements 
(SOFAs) that govern most American servicemen overseas, the arrangernent in 
Iran allows the United States exclusive criminal jurisdiction over all personnel at 
all times. Iran has waived its right to prosecute, even if American authorities choose 
not to do so. This kind of extraterritoriality reminds many Iranians of the earlier 


1. Kayhan International Edition (Tehran), March 3, 1973, p. 1; May 19, 1973, pp. 1 and 4; 
and September 22, 1973, p. 6; and Arnaud de Borchgrave, "Colossus of the Oil Lanes," News- 
week, May 21, 1973, pp. 40-44. 

2. Kayhan International Edition, Tehran, May 26, 1973, p. 2. 
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“capitulations” under which foreigners had enjoyed similar privileges. The pur- 
poses of this article are (1) to describe the evolution of American thinking concern- 
ing extraterritoriality in general, (2) to show how an Irano-American agreement 
on the status of US forces in Iran resulted from interaction between the general 
attitude of the United States and the dynamics of Iran's modernization and (3) to 
suggest alternative courses of action for consideration. 


I 


Behind the American drive for extraterritoriality in Iran lay a decade of pres- 
sure toward extraterritoriality for American military personnel everywhere. Ameri- 
can concern for the legal status of its servicemen overseas began with the formation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in 1949, which was the first 
peacetime commitment to deploy large American forces outside the western hemi- 
sphere on a continuing basis. In February 1950, the Defense Department began 

- working on a draft Status of Forces Agreement to systematize the judicial pro- 
cedures for handling lawbreakers among the American troops. Both the Defense 
and State Departments hoped to obtain exclusive jurisdiction (1) over all offenses 
committed solely against American property, security, or military personnel and (2) 
over all offenses committed in the course of official duty. 

Exclusive jurisdiction amounted to extraterritoriality, which imperial powers 
had" historically exercised over their citizens in “backward” or “less civilized” 
areas. But all save one of the NATO powers were Western Christian nations, and 
the exception—Turkey—was the most secular and European of the Muslim states. 
The United States could not justify extraterritoriality on grounds of racial or cul- 
tural supremacy. Colonialist doctrine was also inappropriate because NATO was 
at least nominally a partnership to further the shared goal of stopping Soviet ex- 
pansion. Since the United States needed its allies to keep the containment wall intact, 
it could not bully them into accepting extraterritoriality. The status of US forces 
serving in NATO nations was therefore negotiated, not dictated. When the other 
NATO countries refused to grant exclusive jurisdiction, the American negotiators 
PAGS a compromise authorizing concurrent jurisdiction, primary for the sending 

ate and secondary for the receiving state, where the Defense and State Depart- 
ments had specified exclusive jurisdiction.? 


3. Testimony of Robert Mitphy, Under Secretary of State, in US, Congress, House, Com- 
. mittee on Foreign Affairs, Status of Forces Agreements, Hearings, 84th Cong., 1st sess., 1955, 
pp. 383-84. Concurrent jurisdiction is divided into primary and secondary levels: the state 
exercising primary jurisdiction has the right to the first decision on whether to try the accused; 
if it waives that right, the state exercising secondary jurisdiction can then decide whether to 
try him. The compromise was spelled out in Article VII of the NATO SOFA. See US, De- 
partment of State, United States Treaties and Other International Agreements, Vol. IV, pt. 2, 
“Agreement Between the Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty Regarding the Status of Their 
Forces," TIAS No. 2846, 1954, pp. 1792-1829. 
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At the Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s ratification hearings in April 1953, 
some senators worried about the constitutional rights of Americans subjected against 
their will to foreign judicial systems. For example, Senator William S. Knowland 
feared that in Middle Eastern countries Americans could suffer such unconstitu- 
tionally cruel and unusual punishment as the loss of a hand for theft. Even though 
a State Department spokesman assured the Committee that non-Muslims were not 
subject to Islamic law, critics of the SOFAs raised the spectre of exotic Middle 
Eastern jüstice many times in subsequent years.* Although the Senate easily ratified 
the NATO SOFA, it did attach a warning reservation in the form of a “sense of 
the Senate” resolution. The resolution specified that if “there is danger that the 
accused will not be protected because of the absence or denial of constitutional rights 
he would enjoy in the United States, the commanding officer shall request the 
authorities of the receiving states to waive jurisdiction . . . and if such authorities 
refuse to waive jurisdiction, the commanding officer shall request the Department 
of State to press such request through diplomatic channels and notification shall 
be given by the Executive Branch to the Armed Services Committees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives.”® 

Not content with this reservation alone, the Senate Armed Services Committee 
set up a subcommittee to keep a watchful eye on the treatment of American service- 
men subject to foreign justice. Annually since 1955, Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
Chairman of the subcommittee, has conducted hearings at which the Department 
of Defense has reported on the operation of the NATO SOFA and other similar 
agreements. At the very first hearing, Brigadier General George W. Hickman, Jr., 
the Army’s Assistant Judge Advocate General, summed up the Defense Depart- 
ment’s attitude toward the NATO agreement: 


It is the opinion of the Department of Defense that the jurisdictional arrange- 
ments prescribed by the NATO Status of Forces Agreement is [sic] to be con- 
sidered only as an acceptable minimum. We would like to try them all, keep them 
all within the military enclave.® 


Patriotic organizations, led by the Daughters of the American Revolution and 
the American Legion, began to lobby against the NATO SOFA in 1955. A group 
calling itself the Defenders of the American Constitution sent a representative before 


4. US, Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Agreements Relating to the Status 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, Armed Forces, and Military Headquarters, Hear- 
ings, 83rd Cong., Ist sess., 1953. Senator Knowland’s expression of concern is on p. 50. See also 
George Stambuk, American Military Forces Abroad: Their Impact on the Western State System 
(Ohio State University Press, 1963), pp. 48-51. 

5. US, Congress, Senate, 83rd Cong., Ist sess., May 7, July 14, and July 15, 1953, Congres- 
sional Record, UXXXXIX, pp. 4659-74, 8780, 8782, and 8837; and US, Congress, Senate, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Agreement Regarding the Status of Forces of Parties of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Supplementary Hearing, 83rd Cong., 1st sess., 1953. 

6. US, Congress, Senate, Committee on Armed Services, Operation of Article VII, NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty, Hearing before a sub-committee of the Committee on Armed Services, 
84th Cong., 1st sess., 1955, p. 19. 
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the Ervin subcommittee to plead the case of a soldier imprisoned in France for 
stealing a taxicab during a drunken holiday. The House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, responding to rising public sentiment against the NATO SOFA, con- 
ducted its own hearings, at which lobbyists from the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, American Legion, Defenders of the American Constitution, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and Women’s Patriotic Conference all testified in favor of exclu- 
sive American jurisdiction over overseas forces.” This movement ended in 1956, 
after General Hickman told the Ervin subcommittee that the agreements were 
working reasonably well, and the United States District Court of Washington, 
D: C., upheld the legality of the SOFA with Japan. Both the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and the full House voted down resolutions demanding exclu- 
sive jurisdiction.8 

In late May 1957, the famous Girard Case fanned the dying embers of opposi- 
tion to the existing SOFAs. On January 30, 1957, Specialist 3rd Class William S. 
Girard shot and killed a Japanese woman who was gathering brass on a firing range 
used by.the United States Army. Japanese officials insisted that Girard's action 
was outside the scope of his duty, and after several months of discussions Washing- 
ton agreed. Opponents of the SOFAs roused public opinion quickly after the’ 
Eisenhower Administration announced that Girard would be tried in a Japanese 
court. The House Committee on Foreign Affairs reversed its earlier position by 
voting in favor of revising all SOFAs to give the United States exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. As the minority report noted, "It is obvious that the deep feeling stirred up 
by the Girard Case has had its influence on this reversal." By early July, the op- 
ponents of the SOFAs had again been defeated. Administration pressure blocked the 
revision movement in the House, and the Supreme Court affirmed the constitu- 
tionality of the government's decision to surrender Girard to the Japanese courts.? 

Despite the failure of their movement to revise the existing SOFAs, certain 
congressmen continued their rhetorical opposition. As Representative Frank T. Bow 
said in 1959, “Here again I stand on the floor of this House, not having been able 
to convince my colleagues that American soldiers serving overseas in the uniform 


7. New York Times, April 21, 1955, p. 7, July 1, 1955, p. 5, and July 18, 1955, p. 42; US, 
Senate, Committee on Armed Services, Operation of Árticle VII, Hearing before a sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Services, 84th Cong., 1st sess., 1955, pp. 64 and 77; and US, 
Congress, House, Committee on Foreign Affairs, Status of Forces Agreements, Hearings, 
Part 1, 84th Cong., Ist sess., 1955, 

8. US, Congress, House, Committee on Foreign Affairs, Status of Forces Agreements, 
Hearings, Part 2, 84th Cong., 2nd sess., 1956 (Court decision is on p. 928); US, Congress, 
Senate, Committee on Armed Services, Operation of Article VII, Hearing before a sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Services, 84th Cong., 2nd sess., 1956; and New York Times, 
May 27, 1956, p. 2 and June 9, 1956, p. 1. 
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Congress, House, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House Joint Resolution 16, H. Rept. 678, 85th 
Cong., Ist sess., 1957, House Miscellaneous Reports on Public Bills, Vol. III. 
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of the United States, following their flag wherever it may go, are denied constitu- 
tional rights that have been guaranteed them.” A year later, Congressman Peter 
Rodino announced that, “This is now 1960. Our boys are still subject to foreign 
jurisdiction under treaties that have remained the same despite Congressional pro- 
test.” Such speeches warned the Executive Branch that congressional opposition 
to the SOFAs was far from dead.!? 

A. decade after the NATO SOFA was negotiated, there remained two sources 
of opposition to concurrent jurisdiction. First, patriotic pressure groups and a num- 
ber of congressmen stood ready to defend what they believed to be the constitutional 
rights of the American soldier. Second, the Defense Department hoped for exclusive 
jurisdiction over all its personnel everywhere. Although these forces were too weak 
by 1959 to force a congressional vote on revising the NATO SOFA, their strength 
was sufficient to limit the State Department's flexibility in negotiating subsequent 
Status of Forces Agreements. The diplomats no doubt also recognized that a 
public outcry would surely follow a repetition of the Girard Case. We shall now 
consider the impact of the Defense Department's specific pressure for an agreement 
with Iran. 


II 


The Defense Department began to build its case for a special arrangement cover- 
ing its advisory missions in Iran during 1959. These missions dated back to the 
Second World War, but there was no formal agreement governing their status 
under Iranian law. The Defense Department's written report to the Ervin sub- 
committee in August 1959 stated that Iran had refused to waive jurisdiction over 
any of the four Americans who had violated Iranian laws during the previous year. 
“The US military commander reported that the lack of any jurisdictional agreement 
with the Government of Iran has had an adverse effect on the morale of the com- 
mand,” the Pentagon informed the Ervin group." 

Iran was one of America’s closest friends in the Middle East. In the years after 
the downfall of the National Front Government, Iran had adhered closely to the 
American position in the Cold War. The Baghdad Pact symbolized that relationship 
until the Iraqi coup in 1958 altered the Middle Eastern situation. The United States 
and Iran then concluded a new bilateral pact in March 1959. The sudden initiation 
of Defense Department pressure for a SOFA in Iran five months after the bilateral 


10. US, Congress, House, 85th Cong., 2nd sess., May 13, 1958, Congressional Record, CIV, 
pp. 8617-19; US, Congress, Senate, Committee on Armed Services, Operation of Article VII, 
Hearing before a sub-committee of the Committee on Armed Services, 85th Cong., 2nd sess., 
1958; US, Congress, House, 86th Cong., Ist sess., January 9, 1959, Congressional Record, CV, 
p. 721; and US, Congress, House, 86th Cong., 2nd sess., January 20, 1960, Congressional Rec- 
ord, CVI, p. 946. . 

11. US, Congress, Senate, Committee on Armed Services, Operation of Article VII, Hearing 
before a sub-committee of the Committee on Armed Services, 86th Cong., Ist sess., 1959, p. 27. 
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agreement was signed seems hardly coincidental. The United States had also made 
a new bilateral treaty with Turkey, and at the August 1959 hearing the Defense 
Department complained about Turkish as well as Iranian justice. Apparently, the 
Defense Department thought that the bilateral pacts offered an opportunity to in- 
crease American jurisdiction over overseas personnel.!? . 

Extraterritoriality was a sensitive issue in Iran. Only in 1928 had that nation 
re-established its sovereignty by renouncing the last of its earlier "capitulations." 
The American Defense Department either did not understand or deliberately ig- 
nored the context in which Iranians would regard the American insistence on ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over American servicemen. This context was obvious to a 
reporter from The New York Times in January 1960.13 Since the American Em- 
bassy in Tehran would have furnished the reporter with background information, 
one may conclude that the Embassy was well aware of the Iranian attitude. 

Nevertheless, the Defense Department increased its pressure in 1960. Benjamin 
Forman, Assistant General Counsel for International Affairs, told the Ervin sub- 
committee that “developments in Iran during the reporting period have caused 
concern.” Forman stressed that no formal agreement governed the status of the 
advisors to the Iranian armed forces and Gendarmerie. He also described two cases, 
both traffic accidents involving Iranian deaths, in which Iran had refused to waive 
jurisdiction. In one case, an American sergeant driving a truck on official duty 
had killed a pedestrian. The United States would definitely have exercised primary 
jurisdiction had an agreement similar to the NATO SOFA been in effect. Instead, 
an Iranian court tried the sergeant, found him guilty, and sentenced him to two 
months’ confinement and a fine of $650. The prosecution’s appeal on the ground 
that the sentence was too lenient was pending. The other case, in which an off-duty 
major killed another pedestrian, had reached the newspapers in the United States. 
The major was convicted and sentenced to six months in jail. He appealed, and a 
higher court ordered a new trial, which had not yet begun. The Defense Depart- 
ment’s written summary reported that, as in the preceding year, Iran had granted 
no waivers,14 

Iran began to re-evaluate its relationship with the United States in 1961. The 
friendship of the 1950s had included millions of dollars in American military and 
economic aid, but when the Kennedy Administration entered office the Shah was 
worried about the continuation of that aid. When Kennedy’s Ambassador at Large, 
Averill Harriman, reached Rome during a worldwide tour to explain the new Ad- 
ministration’s policies, the Shah invited him to Tehran. Harriman promised that 
' 12. Rouhollah K. Ramazani, The Persian Gulf: Iran's Role (Charlottesville: University 
Press of Virginia, 1972), pp. 106-7. I am indebted to Professor Ramazani for pointing out the 
temporal connection between the bilateral pact and the Defense Department's initiation of 
pressure for a SOFA with Iran. 

13. New York Times, January 3, 1960, p. 9. 
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the United States would continue to support Iran’s independence, but it appeared 
to the Shah that the Americans were losing interest in Iran. As he later told C. L. 
Sulzberger of The New York Times, Iran had gone along when the Eisenhower 
Administration had asked her to end negotiations for a non-aggression pact with the - 
Soviet Union. Now, the Shah went on, the United States was reluctant to under- 
write the cost of bringing Iran's military forces up to the level of neighboring and 
hostile Iraq. The monarchy was also facing powerful domestic opposition in the 
spring of 1961. After months of demonstrations and riots, the Shah had closed 
parliament and allowed the prime minister to rule by decree. At the Vienna summit 
conference, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev pointed to this situation as evidence 
of the Shah’s coming demise.!5 

The status of forces issue impinged upon this relationship between Iran and the 
United States. During the Ervin subcommittee hearing in July, 1961, Forman again 
identified Iran as a problem area. Sixteen cases had been subject to Iranian jurisdic- 
tion in the preceding year, and none had been waived. Defense Department pressure, 
generated through these congressional hearings, was bound to affect the Department 
of State, which did not want to go through a round of legislative inquisition on 
protecting American soldiers in the Middle East. American military commanders 
in Iran were no doubt exerting pressure on the Embassy as well. Even though the 
State Department probably recognized that Defense's object—exclusive jurisdic- 
tion—would insult Iran's pride, the Defense Department could not be resisted. In- 
formal discussions between the Embassy and Iran's Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
began early in 1962, and on March 19 the Embassy formally requested that Ameri- 
can military personnel, civilian employees of the Defense Department, and their 
families be granted diplomatic immunity. This could be accomplished, the Embassy 
suggested, by including the military community with the Embassy's administrative 
and technical staff, whose privileges would be certified as soon as Iran ratified the 
recently-signed Vienna Convention concerning diplomatic intercourse.!6 

Two days after the Embassy's proposal, President Kennedy invited the Shah to 
visit Washington so that the President could explain the American plans for future 
military and economic aid. Presidential Counsel Theodore Sorenson has written of 
the Administration's attitude toward the Iranian military at this time: 


In Iran, the Shah insisted on our supporting an expensive army too large for 
border incidents and internal security and of no use in an all-out war. His army, 
said one government advisor, resembled the proverbial man who was too heavy 
to do any light work and too light to do any heavy work.17 


15. New York Times, March 11, 1961, p. 3, March 15, 1961, p. 14, and July 22, 1961, p. 20; 
and Theodore Sorenson, Kennedy (New York: Harper & Row, 1965), pp. 546- 57. 

16. US, Department of State, United States Treaties and Other International Agreements, 
Vol. XIX, pt. 6, TIAS No. 6504, 1958, p. 7526; and United Nations, Treaty Series, Treaties 
and International Agreements Registered or Filed and Reported with the Secretariat of the 
United Nations, Vol. 500 (1964), No. 7310, “Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations,” 
April 18, 1961, pp. 95-126. 
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During their conferences, the President told the Shah that in the future American 
foreign aid would emphasize long term development rather than military strength. 
Then, in what must have seemed a deliberate insult, barely half the members of 
Congress attended when the Shah addressed a joint session.18 

After the Shah returned from his chilling visit to the United States, he decided 
to accomplish two tasks: he would begin to take a more independent course in 
international affairs, neither renouncing nor relying exclusively on his alliance with 
the United States, and he would undertake a wide ranging program of social reform 
to improve the lot of his people. In July 1962, the United States ended its annual 
payments of thirty million dollars toward the support of the Imperial Iranian Army, 
and in August Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson stopped in Tehran to soothe 
the Shah’s feelings. Johnson was so deeply impressed with the enthusiastic welcome 
he received from the 250,000 Iranians who lined his motorcade route that he stopped 
frequently to shake hands with the crowd. Time after time during his visit he re- 
affirmed America’s continuing commitment to Iran. During their private talks, the 
Shah accepted the cutback in military aid. A month later, Iran initiated its more 
independent foreign policy by notifying the Soviet Union that it would allow no 
foreign missile bases on its soil.!? 

The Defense Department continued its pressure for exclusive jurisdiction as if 
there were no other issues between Iran and the United States. In the report sub- 
mitted to the Ervin subcommittee in August 1962, the Department advised that 
Iran had waived jurisdiction over none of the 18 offenses committed there in the 
previous year. To date, Iran had not granted a single waiver. American officials 
must have been aware of Iran's sensitivity where its sovereignty was concerned, 
but the Defense Department did not drop its demand for extraterritoriality. Because 
there was no agreement, Forman told Senator Ervin, “Some hardship has resulted, 
„particularly in connection with alleged motor vehicle offenses, and a morale prob- 
lem has developed.”2° 

The Shah announced his “White Revolution" of economic and social reform in 
January 1963, and a national referendum overwhelmingly approved his program. 
The Revolution seemed to threaten the power base of Iran's religious leaders on 
several fronts: land reform could end their róle as landlords over large tracts of 
religious land, secularization could reduce their influence over education and equal 
rights for women appeared to contravene strict Islamic principles. In June, growing 
discontent burst into rioting in Tehran, which the Shah used as a justification for 
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destroying the overt resistance of his religious and political opponents. The Shah 
therefore emerged from the crisis far stronger than he had been before.** The White 
Revolution proceeded, elections were held, and parliament reopened in October 
1963, 29 months after the Shah had closed it. 

The United States meanwhile went on with its drive to obtain exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over its forces in Iran. In March 1963, the Foreign Ministry advised the Em- 
bassy that diplomatic privileges were approved for senior American military advisors. 
Although this was an opening wedge, it had taken the Iranians a full year to 
make their decision. One may conclude that exclusive jurisdiction was not some- 
thing they were eager to grant. In fact, after additional consideration the Foreign 
Ministry informed the Embassy that ratification of the Vienna Convention alone 
would not extend diplomatic privileges to any of the military advisors: a special act 
of parliament would be required. The Ministry promised that an appropriate state- 
ment would be attached to the Convention when it was submitted for ratification 
and also proposed that its note and the American reply be forwarded for the 
legislators’ inforrhation. The Embassy carefully phrased its response, ‘broadly defin- 
ing the individuals to be exempt from Iranian law as “those United States military 
personnel or civilian employees of the Department of Defense and their families 
forming part of their households who are stationed in Iran in accordance with agree- 
ments and arrangements between the two Governments relating to military advice 
and assistance.” While these diplomatic exchanges proceeded, the Defense Depart- 
ment kept up its pressure, telling the Ervin subcommittee that the morale problem 
in Iran was continuing because there was no SOFA.?? 

Iran's movement toward internal development and greater international activity 
gained impetus in 1964. Domestic and foreign momentums built together, each feed- 
ing the other, as Professor Ramazani has pointed out.? For example, the Irano- 
Soviet trade agreement of 1964, which for the first time gave that trade a firm 
basis for expansion and diversification, both underscored Iran's more independent 
foreign policy and also aided the domestic economy. In the same year, the Regional 
‘Cooperation for Development linked the three non-Arab Muslim states of the 
Middle East in an attempt to work out their own modernization plans, a symbolic 
affirmation of their desire for greater freedom from the West and specifically from 
the United States. These steps were but the preliminaries to Iran’s takeoff. The 
next three years saw the Soviets building a steel mill in Isfahan, an American firm 
building a chemical plant in Bandar Shapur, and a modernization project underway 
at the port of Bushire. Oil revenues increased under a new agreement with the in- 
ternational consortium that managed the National Iranian Oil Company. In 1967, 
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a year when Iran’s gross national product grew by 11.5 per cent, the Shah’s formal 
coronation announced the régime’s self-assurance and the nation's growing strength. 
_ Iran was just beginning to feel this new confidence in 1964. 

Lyndon B. Johnson’s elevation to the presidency in November 1963 resulted in 
a dramatic reversal of American policy toward Iran. Less than two months after 
Johnson took office, he sent Peace Corps Director Sargent Shriver to deliver a 
message to the Shah. Significantly, the Shah did not need to invite the Presidential 
emissary, as he had Averill Harriman three years earlier. In June 1964, during 
what was described as a private and cultural visit to the United States, the Shah 
met with the President and Secretary of State. Johnson saluted the Shah as a “re- 
formist, 20th century monarch.” It was probably at this meeting that the President 
agreed to grant Iran a $200,000,000 credit for purchasing arms in order to build 
up Iran’s military power against serious threats along its southern border on the 
Persian Gulf and its western frontier with Iraq.?5 

Not only did the President suddenly. change American policy on aid to Iran, but 
the Department of Defense equally suddenly dropped its pressure for exclusive 
jurisdiction over its personnel in Iran. For the first time since 1959, the Depart- 
ment's report to Senator Ervin’s subcommittee did not single out Iran as a problem 
area.?6 Taken together, these two developments indicate that the two hundred mil- 
lion dollars was the Shah’s price for granting diplomatic privileges to the Ameri- 
can military community.?” The Defense Department relaxed its pressure because its 
goal seemed achieved. All that remained was the approval of the Iranian parliament, 
which was not expected to renege on the Shah’s promise. 

On October 13, 1964, the lawer house of Iran's parliament, the M ajlis, approved 
the extension of diplomatic privileges to the American military advisors by includ- 
ing them with the Embassy's administrative and technical staff under the Vienna 
Convention. Sixty-one of the 200 deputies voted against the measure, a strong in- 
dication of disapproval from that usually docile group. Some opponents argued that 
Iran would become a protectorate of the United States, while others stressed the 
insult to Iran's pride. One deputy pointedly noted that "foreign mechanic appren- 
tices" would enjoy privileges identical to those of Iranian ambassadors. (There 
are, indeed, a number of American support personnel, including truck drivers, 
mechanics, and their apprentices, serving in Iran.) Prime Minister Hassan Ali 
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Mansur responded that the law would exempt only military personnel in the per- 
formance of their duties from criminal jurisdiction. Actually, Article 37 of the 
Vienna Convention granted immunity from criminal prosecution to dependents as 
well as the administrative and technical staff. These officials were also immune from 
civil jurisdiction for actions performed in the course of their duties. In the Ameri- 
can view, a spokesman told a reporter, immunity from Iranian jurisdiction would in 
fact follow Article 37.28 

An exchange of notes on December 9, 1964, completed the transaction. The For- 
eign Ministry sent the Embassy a copy of the new Iranian law: 


Pursuant to Government Law No. 2157/2291/18 of 11/25/1342 and annexes thereto 
dated 11/25/42 presented to the Senate, the Government has been empowered to 
allow the chief and members of the military advisory missions of the United States 
of America to Iran, whose services are engaged by the Imperial Government in 
accordance with the appropriate agreements, to enjoy the privileges and immu- 
nities specified by the Vienna Convention, signed on April 18, 1961, corresponding 
to Farvardin 29, 1340, for members of the administrative and technical staff de- 
scribed in Article I of the Convention. 


In its reply, the American Embassy gratuitously promised to consider Iranian re- 
quests for waivers of jurisdiction in cases involving “heinous crimes and other 
criminally reprehensible acts."?? There was no specific reference by either side to 
American dependents, but in practice they have enjoyed the same immunity as their 
sponsors.®° 3 f 

Iran deposited its ratification of the Vienna Convention on February 3, 1965. 
In June of that year, Benjamin Forman happily told Senator Ervin that American 
personnel were immune from all Iranian criminal jurisdiction and from civil juris- 
diction while carrying out their official duties. At least in the open session there 
was no discussion of the Majlis’s reluctance to grant the new privileges. Forman 
explained that the terms were so favorable to the United States because the Ameri- 
can personnel were there to help Iran. A year later, the Pentagon reaffirmed its 
satisfaction with the new agreement. After 1966, Iran disappeared from the verbal 
testimony and written report! 
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Impressionistic evidence’ indicates that, in contrast with the Defense Department, 
"the State Department understood that Iranians would equate exclusive jurisdiction 
with capitulations. In 1960, as already mentioned, the reporter from The New York 
Times would have received his background information on the Iranian context from 
the Embassy. The Foreign Ministry’s delay in answering the Embassy’s initial re- 
quest was certainly a sign of reticence. Yet the Embassy continued its pursuit, 
because the Defense Department’s pressure was too strong for the State Department 
to resist. The result was Iranian ill-will, symbolized by the outcry in the Majlis. 


III 


American extraterritoriality in Iran resulted from a barter negotiated in the 
context of the 1960s. By the early 1970s, extraterritoriality remained but Iran 
and the United States were moving toward a new relationship. Iran's moderniza- 
tion had produced regional pre-eminence and at the same time the United States 
had begun to extricate itself from the róle of world policeman. The Nixon Doctrine 
and.recognition of Iran's power blended to create in Washington an appreciation 
that Iran's ability to insure stability along the Persian Gulf littoral could serve 
American as well as Iranian interests. The revised American attitude toward Iranian 
purchases of highly sophisticated armament gives evidence of this altered vision, in 
which Iran is accepted as a more active force in world politics than heretofore. 

Part of the new American attitude is a response to Iran's military and economic 
power. Iran's predominance in the Persian Gulf region is overwhelming. In popula- 
tion and gross national product she far outstrips her neighbors. Her army, navy 
and air force are larger and better equipped.8? Although American power is still 
necessary as an ultimate deterrent against the Soviets, Iran alone can thwart a 
conventional attack from any nation bordering the Persian Gulf. Washington's rec- 
ognition of Iran's achievement can be seen in such acts as President Nixon's visit 
to Iran after his summit meeting in Moscow in 1972, the appointment of an able 
new Ambassador, Richard Helms, and the American nomination of Iran to replace 
Canada on the Vietnamese truce commission. 

The Nixon Doctrine has also pushed the shift in American thinking about 
Iran. As the United States searches for regional powers to contain regional 
tensions, Iran's preponderance of power and long standing friendship with the 
United States make her the obvious choice in the Gulf area. Iran's interest parallels 
America's significantly: stability in the Gulf lessens the likelihood of political in- 
stability in Iran and improves the security of oil supplies from the Gulf for the 
United States as well as other Western nations and Japan. 


. 82. See Ramazani, The Persian Gulf: Iraw's Role for details. 
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In this changed context, the American military community's extraterritoriality 
seems to contradict the new American attitude toward Iran. The dilemma is to 
balance Iranian sovereign sensitivities with the Defense Department's desire to 
protect American personnel from criminal prosecution for traffic offenses. A treaty 
similar to the NATO SOFA might provide an answer. It would recognize Iran's 
national independence by replacing exclusive American jurisdiction with concurrent 
Irano-American jurisdiction. However, this would leave off-duty traffic accidents 
subject to Iranian criminal procedures. In the light of these problems three alterna- 
tives would seem to emerge. First, Iran could generally limit criminal jurisdiction 
over vehicular offenses to cases involving such negligence as drunken or reckless 
driving. Second, Iran and the United States could agree to grant the United States 
primary jurisdiction over traffic accidents. Third, American military personnel could 
. be allowed to drive only in the performance of official duty. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


N 


November 16, 1973 — February 15, 1974 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1973 


Nov. 16: Lebanon reported that an Israeli armored 
force crossed the border briefly and then pulled 
back after it came under artillery fire. [NYT] 

President Nixon said “real progress” in the 
Middle East might ease the Arab oil embargo in 
the near future. [NYT] 

Nov. 18: The Organization of Arab Petroleum Ex- 
porting, Countries (OAPEC) decided to cancel 
the 5% cutback in oil exports to western Europe 
which were scheduled for Dec. The US and 
Holland were not included in the reprieve. [NYT] 

Syria’s Foreign Minister ‘Abd al-Halim. al- 
Khaddam ended a 2 day visit to Egypt for talks 
on the Arab Israeli question. [NYT] 

Nov. 19: A Palestinian delegation led by Yasir 
‘Arafat flew to Moscow for talks. [JP] 

The US said the military alert of the 6th fleet 
was ended. [NYT] 

The US said the Arab oil embargo had not 
altered US policy toward the Arab states and 
that retaliation would not be taken for the time 
being. [NYT] ' 

Saudi Oil Minister Shaykh Ahmad Zaki 
Yamani called on Japan to break relations with 
Israel. [AW] 

Iraq announced that it would not attend the 
Arab summit conference in Algiers because the 
conference would not "achieve the Arab masses' 
aims of liberation and continuation of the strug- 
gle.” [NYT] 


Egyptian and Israeli generals meeting at Kilo- 
meter 101 on the Suez-Cairo road failed to reach 


any agreement on the withdrawal of troops to the , 


lines of Oct. 22 [NYT] 

The New York Times qüoted officials in Cairo 
as saying Syrian Foreign Minister Khaddàm told 
Egypt that Syria was willing to attend a peace 
conference with Israel under UN auspices. 
[NYT] 


Nov. 21: The US reported that the USSR might 


have moved nuclear warheads into Egypt during 
the fighting in Oct. but Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger said there was no “confirmed evidence” 
of this. [NYT] 

US Secretary ‘of State Kissinger said the US 
would not alter its Middle East policy because 
of the Arab oil embargo and warned that the US 
would consider counter measures if the embargo 
continued “unreasonably and indefinitely.” He 
said a peace conference should begin in Dec. con- 
ducted by the US and Russia and attended by 
UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim. [NYT] 


Nov. 22: Japan urged Israel to withdraw from “all 


territories occupied in the 1967 war” and said 
Japan, “depending on future developments, may 
have to reconsider its policy toward Israel.” 
[NYT] 

Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan said 
some Israeli POWs who were captured by Egypt 
and not returned in the prisoner exchange may 
have been “murdered” by Egyptian soldiers. 
[NYT] 

The UN reported that'the Egyptian Israeli 
POW exchange was completed. [NY T] 

Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Ebai said the 
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question of Israeli prisoners in Syria had to be 
settled “before we can sit with Syria at a peace 
conference” and that UN efforts to intercede 
had been unproductive. [NYT] 

- The Shah of Iran urged the Arabs to end the 
oil boycott since a ceasefire had been achieved. 
[NYT] 

Saudi King Faysal said the oil weapon would 
be used until 3 objectives were reached: the with- 
drawal of Israel from all Arab territory, the 
recognition by Israel of the Arabism of Jerusalem 
and the granting of self determination to the 
Palestinians. [NYT] i 

Saudi. Oil Minister Shaykh Yamanī warned 
that if the US, Europe and Japan take counter 
measures against the oil embargo production 
could be cut up to 80% without much loss of 
oil revenue to the producing states. [NYT] 

Syria said it would exchange POWs only when 
Israeli troops withdrew completely from Arab 


, territory. [NYT] 


The first "formal" talks between Egyptian and 
Israeli generals were held at Kilometer 101. 


Nov. 23:' Waldheim met with Kissinger and said 


afterward that the date, site and participants of 


a peace conference were not yet decided. [NYT] 


i Nov. 23: Dayan said Israel’s negotiators at Kilo- 


meter 101 must resist pressures to yield territory 
vital to Israeli security. [NYT] 

The commander of the UN force in Egypt 
reported that “many details have been clarified” 
in a meeting at Kilometer 101. [NYT] 

Al-Ahram's editor, Muhammad Haykal, urged 
the Arab world to acquire nuclear weapons to 
counter what he said he believed was Israel's 
nuclear weapons capacity. [NYT] 


Nov. 24: Jordan announced that King Husayn 


would not attend the summit meeting. [NYT] 

‘After a meeting at Kilometer 101, , Israeli 
spokesmen said there was "no meaningful prog- 
ress” toward agreeing on the disengagement of 
Egyptian and Israeli forces. [NYT] 

A conference of 16 Arab Foreign Ministers 
and a Palestinian delegation led by Yasir ‘Arafat 
opened in Algiers in preparation for an Arab 
summit conference. [NY T] 


Nov. 25: The Israeli Cabinet accepted an American 


proposal to attend peace talks beginning Dec. 
18 with Egypt, Syria and Jordan. [NYT] 


Nov. 26: Arab hijackers took control of a Dutch 


airliner over Iraq and landed on Cyprus, demand- 
ing that the Cypriote government release 7 
Arab terrorists. The plane later flew on to Libya. 
[NYT] 

The Arab summit conference opened in Staou- 
eli, Algeria. The leaders of Iraq, Libya and 
Jordan did not attend. [NYT] 

The Soviet TASS news agency said that PLO 
leader ‘Arafat was told during talks in Moscow 


,tliát the'USSR would continue to give “assistance 


4 
Ka 


M 


, ànd-support"'to the Palestinians. [NYT] 
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Israel accused Japan of surrendering to Aral 
threats. [NYT] 

Talks at Kilometer 101 failed to break the 
deadlock. Egyptian and Israeli forces exchangec 
automatic weapons fire for 10 minutes. [NYT] 

Nov. 27: Jordan announced it would boycott the 
proposed peace conference with Israel if the 
Arab summit conference endorsed the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) as the sole 
representative of the Palestinian people. [AW] 

The 3 Arab hijackers of the KLM jet freed 
247 passengers and 8 stewardesses in Malta in 
return for a pledge from the Dutch government 
not to assist Soviet Jews migrating to Israel. 
[NYT] 

Swiss and Israeli postal authorities discovered 
8 letter bombs. [NYT] 

The summit in Algiers passed a resolution 
recognizing the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) as the sole representative of the 
Palestinian people. [AW] 

Belgium called on Israel to withdraw from 
Arab territory occupied in 1967. [NYT] 

Nov. 28: The hijacked Dutch airliner arrived in 
Dubai. [NYT] 

The Arab summit conference ended after adopt- 
ing a resolution to halt the flow of oil to Portu- 
gal, Rhodesia and South Africa and to continue 
the embargo on oil sales to countries supporting 
Israel. [NYT] 

Nov. 29: Kissinger said he still expected the 
Geneva peace conference to convene in Dec. 
despite the breakdown in talks between Egypt 
and Israel. [NYT] 

The talks at Kilometer 101 broke down and 
both sides said they had no new proposals to 
make and no new date for another meeting. 

Machinegun and mortar fire were exchanged 
between Egyptian and Israeli troops. [NYT] 

The Oil Ministers of Algeria and Saudi Arabia, 
Belaid Abdesalam and Shaykh Yamani, met with 
British leaders in London and assured them that 
Britain, France and Spain would not be affected 
by the 5% cuts in oil production in Dec. and 
Jan. [NYT] 

The 3 hijackers of the Dutch jet surrendered 
to police in Dubai. [NYT] 2 

Nov. 30: UN Peace Force commander Ensio 
Siilasvuo met with leaders in Cairo and Jerusalem 
in an effort to get the talks at Kilometer 101 
Started again. 

Japan announced that it would increase its 
annual donation to UNRWA from $1m to $5m. 
[NYT] 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Isma‘il Fahmi 
called on the US and Russia to break the new 
diplomatic deadlock by putting pressure on Is- 
rael. [NYT] 

Dec. 1: Egypt said it would not renew the talks 
with Israel until it was certain that Israeli 
"obstruction" was ended. [NYT] 
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Dutch Economy Minister Ruud Lubbers met 
with Yamani and Abdesalam in Brussels. He 
said later that the conditions which the Arab 
states say Holland must fulfill to end the oil 
boycott were “out of the question.” [NYT] 

Meir said the talks with Egypt broke down be- 
cause Egypt’s terms “went beyond the purpose 
of preserving the ceasefire.” [NYT] 

Jordan’s King Husayn said he would need 
“more clarification” of the Arab summit’s recog- 
nition of the PLO as the sole representative of 
the Palestinian people before Jordan would at- 
tend an Arab Israeli peace conference. [NYT] 

Dec. 2: Sporadic tank and artillery fire were ex- 
changed for 4 hours between Israel and Syria. 
[NYT] 

Dec. 3: Syria reported that tanks and artillery 
exchanged fire for 3 hours along the front with 
Israel. Israel said 4 soldiers were wounded in 
incidents on both fronts. [NYT] 

Dec. 4: Holland said the Israeli occupation of Arab 
territory taken in 1967 was “illegal.” [NYT] 

A grenade exploded in a Jerusalem shopping 
area wounding 18 persons. [NYT] 

Yamani said in New York that the opening of 
peace talks alone would not alter Arab policy 
on oil but that if “there is any positive move- 
ment, which we think is of some significance, 
we will immediately react favorably.” [NYT] 

Dec. 5: Syria denied that Israeli POWs were 
executed during the war. [NYT] 

Saudi and Algerian Oil Ministers Yamani and 
Abdesalam began talks in Washington to explain 
the Arab oil embargo. After talks with Kissinger, 
Yamani said a Middle East peace was “now more 
feasible than at any time in the past.” [NYT] 

Dec. 6: Syrian Deputy Foreign Minister Zakariyya 
Ismail said Syria would not attend the Geneva 
talks unless there is some prior Israeli with- 
drawal toward the lines of Oct. 22 [NYT] 

Israeli and Egyptian jets clashed over the Gulf 
of Suez. Both sides claimed to have downed 1 
enemy plane. [NYT] 

‘Cyprus released 7 Arab terrorists who were 
convicted of bombing the apartment of the Israeli 
ambassador. [JP] 

Dec. 8: The Israeli military governor of Nablus 
was wounded in a grenade attack on his car in 
Nablus. [NYT] 

Israeli Defense Minister Dayan met in Wash- 
ington with US Vice President Gerald Ford. 
[NYT] 

Syria said it would discuss the release of 
Israeli prisoners only in the framework of a total 
Israeli withdrawal from Arab land. [NYT] 

Egyptian Deputy Premier ‘Abd al-Qadir Hatim 
said Egypt would attend peace talks with Israel 
in Geneva. 

Artillery exchanges were reported on the Suez 
front. [NYT] 

Dec. 9: A meeting of Arab Oil Ministers announced 


a 5% cutback of production effective Jan. 1, 
1974. [NYT] 

Dec. 10: Dayan said Israel would not enter peace 
talks with Syria unless Syria disclosed the fate 
of Israeli POWs. [NYT] 

Israel accused Egypt in the UN of murdering 
28 Israeli POWs. Egypt denied the charge. 
[NYT] 

Israel expelled 8 West Bank Arabs into Jordan 
for allegedly undermining security. [NYT] 

Dec. 11: The UN General Assembly approved a 
plan to finance the peace keeping force for the 
Ist 6 months at a cost of $30m. [NYT] 

Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat met with 
Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad in Cairo'to plan’ 
for the Geneva conference. [NYT] 

Dec. 12: Italy’s ruling coalition called for closer 
ties with oil producing states. [N YT] 

Syria reported tank and artillery clashes with 
Israel. [NYT] 

An Arab threw a hand grenade in a crowded 
street in Hebron wounding 8 persons. [NYT] 

It was reported from the UN that the US and 
USSR agreed that UN Secretary General Wald- 
heim would chair the Geneva conference. [NYT] 

Dec. 13: Kissinger met in Algeria with President 
Houari Boumedienne before flying to Cairo for 
talks with Sadat. An Algerian spokesman said 
the Kissinger visit was “a turning point” in US- 
Algerian relations. [NYT] 

Egypt protested to the US against an alleged 
violation of Egypt’s airspace on Dec. 10 by a US . 
“spy plane.” [NYT] 

Japan issued a call to Israel to withdraw to the 
lines of Oct. 22 as a first step toward “total ‘with- 
drawal” from all territory occupied in 1967. 
[NYT] 

Dec. 14: Ellsworth Bunker was appointed US 
delegate to the Geneva talks. [NYT] 

A trial opened in Rome of 3 Arabs accused of 
plotting to shoot down an airliner with a ground 
to air missle. [NYT] 

Kissinger met in Riyadh with King Faysal to 
discuss the oil embargo: and the Geneva talks. 
[NYT] 

Kissinger met with Sadat in Cairo before 
flying on to Saudi Arabia. After the meeting 
Kissinger announced that its was agreed between 
the 2 that the first stage of the Geneva talks 
should focus on the disengagement of Israeli 
and Egyptian troops. Sadat said Egyptians would 
“gather” in the same conference room with 
Israelis but he ruled out “direct negotiations.” 
[NYT] 

The Foreign Ministers of Sudan, Algeria, 
Tunisia and the Union of Arab Amirates arrived 
in Denmark to tell a meeting of Common Market 
leaders that Europe would have to do more to 
achieve a settlement of the Middle East crisis 
before the oil embargo would be lifted. [NYT] 

Dec. 15: Kissinger met with Syrian leaders in' 
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' Damascus and then flew to Jordan. [NYT] 
‘ Syria reported clashes in the Jawlān region. 
[NYT] 

The UN Security Council approved. a resolu- 
tion saying Waldheim would “play a full and 
effective rôle” at’ Geneva and that the talks 
would be held under UN auspices. [NYT] 


^ Dec. 17: Arab guerrillas at Rome airport killed 


31 people with grenades and gunfire and then 
hijacked a German jet to Athens with hostages 
on board. [NYT] 

' Egypt's Foreign Minister Fahmi flew to Syria 
to discuss the Geneva talks. [NYT] 

Israeli officials said Israel had agreed to attend 
peace talks in Geneva after Kissinger had as- 
sured Israel of firm US support at the talks. 
[NYT] 

Kissinger met in Israel with Meir and de- 
scribed the talks as "very constructive." [NYT] 

Dec. 18: Syria said officially it would not attend 
the Geneva talks. [NYT] 

The US and USSR announced that the peace 
talks would begin in Geneva on Dec. 21. [NYT] 

The hijackers in Athens demanded the release 

"of 2 imprisoned Palestinians in Greece. The 
demand was refused and the hijackers killed 1 
hostage before -flying to Kuwayt where they 
surrendered to police. [NYT] 

Small arms fire was reported between Egyptian 
and Israeli forces. [NYT] 

Iraq’s Oil Minister Sa'dün Hammadi said Iraq 
was expanding its oil production because the 
indiscriminate use of the oil weapon was not 
sound policy. [NYT] 

Japanese Deputy Premier Takeo Miki said 
during a visit to Egypt that Japan was ready 
‘to loan Egypt $140m for widening and deepening 
the Suez Canal. [NYT] 

A PLO spokesman said the PLO would “do 
everything" in its power to stop terrorist acts like 
the one in Rome. [NYT] 


Dec. 19: UN observers reported that both Egyptian 


and Israeli troops had advanced positions during 
clashes on the Suez front. [NYT] 

Jordan's King Husayn met in Damascus with 
Asad. 
~ Syria said it would attend the Geneva talks 


when Israel shows it would negotiate “in good . 


faith on the fundamental issues" [NYT] 

Dec. 20: Kuwayt said it was considering a request 
from the PLO that the hijackers be released to 
the PLO for trial. [NYT] 

The UN force protested to Egypt and Israel 
over the steady increase of truce violations, 
[NYT] 

.' The Shah of Iran urged the Arabs to end their 
oil embargo to avert the possibility of an inter- 
national economic disaster. [NYT] . 

Dec. 21: Israeli Foreign Minister Eban met with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko in 
Geneva. 
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The UN reported continuing violations of the 
cease fire. [NYT] . > 

In Geneva the Arab Israeli peace talks opened 
Egypt and Jordan said there could be no com- 
promise on the issue of territory. Israel saiċ 
there could be no return to the 1967 boundaries. 
[NYT] i 

Dec. 22: The 1st round of the Geneva talks ended 
with agreement to move the negotiations on a 
disengagement of forces from Kilometer 101 tc 
Geneva and to form other committees to deal 
with other issues once the terms of disengage- 
ment would be settled. [NYT] 

Dec. 23: Kuwayt reported that the 5 hijackers of 
the German jet who killed 31 people in Rome 
would be turned over to the PLO. [NYT] 

Syria charged that the results of the Ist 
session of the Geneva talks showed that the con- 
ference set out to deal only with marginal issues. 
[NYT] 

The UN reported 45 cease fire violations be- 
tween Egyptian and Israeli forces. [NYT] 

Dec. 25: A meeting of Arab Oil Ministers of 
OAPEC in Kuwayt decided to increase by 10% 
the flow of oil to Japan and Western Europe 
effective. Jan. 1, 1974, and cancelled a scheduled 
5% cut for the same period. [NYT] 

The UN reported 44 shooting incidents on the 
Suez front. [NYT] 

Dec. 26: Talks opened in Geneva on the military 
disengagement of Egyptian and Israeli forces. 
[NYT] 

French police arrested 3 Arabs and 10 Turks 
for allegedly plotting terrorist attacks in Europe. 
[NYT] 

Dec. 27: Kissinger said improved Soviet-American 
relations would be possible only if the USSR 
held to a “responsible course" in thé Middle 
East. [NYT] 

Israel protested to the UN that Egyptian forces 
were attempting to advance near the Great Bitter 
Lake. [NYT] 

Dec. 28: Egypt accused Israel of having mistreated 
43 Egyptian POWs. [NYT] 

Japanese Deputy Premier Takeo Miki com- 
pleted a tour of 7 Arab countries intended to 
secure Japan's "full oil needs." [NYT] 

Beirut’s al-Massa quoted Libyan Chairman 
Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhàafi as saying that it would 
be a "crime" for any Arab state to conclude a 
unilateral peace with Israel and that revolution- 
ary Arab states should back a revolution against 
any state which would try. [NYT] 

Dec. 29: The UN reported a 5 hour small arms 
battle on the Egyptian Israeli front. [NYT] 

Dec. 30: A prominent British Jew, Joseph Sieff, 
was shot in London in an assassination attempt. 
[NYT] 

Dec. 31: 'The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine [PFLP] claimed responsibility for the 
attack of Joseph Sieff. [NYT] 
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1974 


Jan. 1: Fires broke out in 3 Israeli operated oil 
wells off the Sinai coast in the Gulf of Suez. 
[MEED] 

Jan. 2: Geneva negotiators reported that military 
disengagement talks had reached "an important 
stage" [NYT] 

Sporadic skirmishing occurred on the Syrian 
and Egyptian fronts. [NY T] 

Jan. 3: The UN reported that Israeli troops ob- 
structed the passage of nonmilitary supplies to 
the Egyptian 3rd Army. Israel said it would 
continue to do so as long as Egyptian troops 
continued harassing Israeli troops. [NYT] 

Jan. 4: Israel again permitted supplies to pass to 
Egyptian forces near Suez City after the UN 
raised the issue with Israel "at all levels." [NYT] 

The 4th round of talks in Geneva on military 
disengagement was held and discussed "technical 
problems." 

Dayan met in Washington, D.C., with Kis- 
singer to discuss the disengagement of Egyptian 
and Israeli troops and with Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger to discuss arms supplies. 
[NYT] 

Jan. 5: Army troops were called out to guard 
London's Heathrow Airport after police received 
reports that Arab terrorists were planning an 
attack. [NYT] 

Dayan concluded 2 days of talks with Kissinger 
and said that he hoped Israel was then ready 
to reach a troop disengagement agreement with 
Egypt. [NYT] 

The UN reported "intense fighting" around 
Suez City. [NYT] 

. Jan. 6: US Secretary of Defense Schlesinger said 
the Arab states would run the risk of violence 
if they used their oil "to cripple the larger mass 
of the industrialized world" [MEED] 

Egyptian Ambassador-Designate to the US 
Ashraf Ghurbal said that if a troop disengage- 
ment agreement would be concluded then "we 
are on the right road toward lifting the Arab 
oil embargo against the United States" [NYT] 

The UN reported a decrease in the number 
of clashes between Egyptian and Israeli forces. 
[NYT] 

Jan. 7: Syria reported driving back an Israeli 
armored thrust. Israel said nothing unusual had 
occurred on the Syrian front. [NYT] 

Egyptian and Israeli negotiators met in Geneva 
to discuss “technical models” of disengagement. 
[NYT] 

US Defense Secretary Schlesinger said there 
was a “risk” that the Arab oil embargo might 
create pressure in the US for the US to show 
“force.” [NYT] 

Jan. 8: The UN reported a continuing decline in 
cease fire violations on the Egyptian front while 
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a large exchange of tank and artillery fire erupted 
on the Syrian line. [NYT] 

Jan. 9: Kuwayt's Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah 
al-Ahmad al-Sabah said Kuwayt was ready to 
blow up its oil installations if any foreign powers 
should intervene on Kuwayti territory to secure 
oil, [NYT] 

A special Arab League representative, Clovis 
Maksud, began a 19 day tour of the US to ex- 
plain the Arab position. [NYT] 

Egyptian and Israeli negotiators suspended 
their talks in Geneva to await political decisions 
in Cairo and Jerusalem and a new Middle East 
trip by Kissinger. [NYT] 

OAPEC denied reports that Libya was break- 
ing the Arab oil embargo against. the US. 
[MEES] 

Jan. 10: The UN reported that tension wag again 
increasing near Suez City because of an attempt 
to advance by Egyptian troops... [NYT] 

Jan. 11: Before flying to Egypt, Kissinger urged 
all oil producing and consuming nations to work 
for a long term, multinational agreement to 
solve the energy shortage. [NYT] 

The UN reported that Egyptian forces opened 
fire on Israeli positions near Suez City. Syria 
reported artillery clashes in the Jawlan region. 
[NYT] 

Kissinger arrived in Aswan, Egypt, late in the 
evening and met with Sadat. [NYT] 

Jan. 12: UN Secretary General Waldheim called 
the Suez front “unstable and potentially explo- 
sive” and urged a “substantial separation” of 
forces so a UN force could be interposed. [NYT] 

Kissinger met with Sadat in the morning and 
then flew to Israel and met with Meir. [NYT] 

The UN reported that Israel halted the flow of 
supplies to surrounded Egyptian troops in ap- 
parent retaliation for Egyptian shelling of Israeli 
positions. [NYT] 

Yamani warned that the formation of a block 
of oil consuming nations would lead to a con- 
frontation with producers that would be a “di- 
saster.” [NYT] . 

Jan. 13: US Senator James Abourezk quoted Syrian 
President Asad as saying Syria would release 
Israeli prisoners if Israel would allow 17,000 
Syrians to return to their homes in land occupied 
by Israel in Oct. 1973. [NYT] 

The UN reported that Israel lifted its blockade 
of supplies to surrounded Egyptian forces! 
[NYT] 

After Israeli leaders approved a plan for dis- 
engagement of Egyptian and Israeli forces, Kis- 
singer flew to Egypt to present the plan to 
Sadat. [NYT] 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Fahmi declared 
that Egypt would not conclude a “separate peace” 
with Israel, but would insist on a return of all 
occupied Arab territory including the Old City 
of Jerusalem. [NYT] 
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Jan. 14: Kissinger said there was “very good prog- 
ress” in his talks in Egypt and he returned to 
Israel to present the Egyptian response to the 
proposed disengagement agreement. [NYT] 

Jan. 15: Israeli leaders met with Kissinger and then 
postponed acceptance of a disengagement plan 
until Kissinger could meet again with Egyptian 
leaders. [NYT] 

A 2 hour battle between Egyptian and Israeli 
forces again disrupted the flow of supplies to 

. ‘Egyptian forces in and around Suez City. [NYT] 

Jan. 16: Kissinger flew to Aswan, met with Sadat 

_ and then returned to Israel. [NYT] 

Beirut’s al-Sayyad quoted Syrian Deputy Pre- 
mier Khaddàm as saying that a disengagement 
of forces must be simultaneous on both fronts 
and must be linked to total Israeli withdrawal. 
[NYT] 

Jan. 17: It was announced in Egypt, Israel and 
the US that an agreement was reached on the 
disengagement of Egyptian and Israeli forces. A 
second accord called the “United States proposal" 
was also reached detailing the deployment of 
Egyptian and Israeli forces. Israeli sources said 
the 1st agreement carried a secret provision for 
the reopening of the Suez Canal. [NYT] 

The New York Times cited sources in Syria 
as saying Syria might break diplomatic relations 
with Egypt in protest against the Egyptian- 
Israeli agreements. [NYT] 

Jan. 18: In the evening Sàdàt met in Saudi Arabia 
with King Faysal. 

In separate. ceremonies in Egypt and Israel, 
Sadat and Meir signed the agreement on arms 
control of the new Sinai front. 

Sádat and Kissinger said they would press 
Syria to reach similar agreements. [NYT] 

Meeting at Kilometer 101, the Chiefs of Staff 
of Egypt and Israel, Muhammad al-Gamasi and 
David Elazar, signed the agreement for the dis- 
engagement of their forces. The accord called 
for Israeli forces to pull back into the Sinai 
about 20 miles and for a limited Egyptian force 
to occupy, the east bank of the Suez with a UN 
truce force stationed in between. [NYT] 

Jan. 19: Sadat met in Damascus with Syrian leaders 
and then flew to Kuwayt to explain the new 
agreement. [NYT] 

. An American official said that Israel and 
Egypt informally agreed to suspend further peace 
negotiations until the military disengagement 
would be complete. 

Kissinger met in Jordan with King Husayn to 
discuss the possibility of talks between Jordan 
and Israel. [NYT] 

Jan. 20: Kissinger met with Asad and said Syria 
offered "very constructive suggestions" on ways 
to begin military disengagement talks with Israel. 
He then flew to Israel for further discussions. 
[NYT] 

Jordan's Premier ‘Abd al-Mun'im Rifà^t said 


he hoped troop disengagement talks with Isra« 
would begin soon. [NYT] 


.Jan. 21: Kissinger left Israel for Washingtor 


[NYT] 

Kuwayt said speculation that the Arab o 
embargo would be lifted because of the Israeli 
Egyptian disengagement accord was "premature 
and that the embargo was "still linked to Israe! 
withdrawal from occupied territories and th 
restoration of the national rights of the Pales 
tinian people" [NYT] 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Fahmi arrived i: 
Moscow to brief Soviet leaders on the nev 
agreement with Israel. [NYT] 

Sadat met in Algeria with Boumedienne t 
explain the recent accord. He later told reporter 
that there was “a significant, though not total, 
change in US policy and “it is necessary fo: 
the Arabs to make an identical change towar: 
the United States" [NYT] 

Jan. 22: Kissinger said he expected that the suc 
cessful negotiations would result in an end to th 
Arab oil embargo. [NYT] 

After a bitter debate, Israel's Knesset approve 
the disengagement agreement with Egypt by : 
vote of 76 to 35. [NYT] 

Jan. 23: Italy called on Israel to withdraw from al 
occupied Arab territory if it wished to continu 
as a sovereign state. [NYT] 

After meeting in Morocco with King Hasan 
Sadat said Syria was willing to discuss the sepa. 
ration of troops with Israel and that the Genev: 
talks would not resume until such an agreemen 
would be reached. Sadat then returned to Cairo 
[NYT] 

Israeli forces began to withdraw from the 
west bank of the Suez Canal. [NYT] 

Libyan Premier ‘Abd al-Salàm Jallüd saic 
American policy had not shifted sufficiently tc 
warrant lifting the Arab oil embargo. [NYT] 

Jan. 24: An official Jordanian spokesman said 
Jordan would not be opposed to the participation 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization in the 
Geneva talks. [JP] 

A detailed agreement on a timetable for the 
troop withdrawal was reached at Kilometer 101 
and signed by Elazar and Gamasi. [NYT] 

Two Arabs convicted of a grenade attack at 
Athens airport in Aug. 1973 were sentenced to 
death by a Greek court. [NYT] 

Jan. 25: Israeli forces began to withdraw frorn the 
west bank of the Suez Canal. [NYT] 

Jan. 26: Minor skirmishes were reported by both 
sides along the Israeli Syrian line. [NYT] 

Jan. 27: The New York Times reported that Jordan 
and Israel had begun secret talks on a disengage- 
ment of forces along the Jordan River. [NYT] 

Israel denied that any talks were taking place 
with Jordan. [FBIS] 

Artillery duels broke out on the Israeli Syrian 
front. [NYT] 
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Jan. 28: The Israeli siege of Suez City ended. 
[NYT] 

‘Jan. 29: Israeli and Syrian troops clashed in the 
Jawlan region for the 4th straight day. [NYT] 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Fahmi said Egypt 
was willing to sign a peace treaty with Israel if 
Israel would withdraw from land captured in 
1967 and recognize “the national rights of the 
Palestinians.” [JP] 

Jan, 30: Nixon said an “urgent meeting” of the 
Arab oil producing states would be held to discuss 
lifting the oil embargo. [NYT] 

Jan. 31: Kissinger said that several Arab leaders 
would urge the lifting of the oil embargo when 
the Arab oil producing states would meet in 
Libya on Feb. 14. [NYT] 

UN Peace Force commander Gen. Siilasvuo 
said the Ist phase of the troop disengagement 
went smoothly. [NYT] 

Feb. 2: Syrian President Asad flew to Saudi 
Arabia for “crucial” talks on the Arab Israeli 
conflict. [NYT] 


Feb. 3: Three armed men seized control of a Greek 
ship in Karachi, Pakistan, and threatened to blow 
it up and kill 2 hostages if Greece would not 
release 2 Arab guerrillas sentenced to death in 
Athens. [NYT] 

Tank and artillery fire was exchanged along 
the Syrian front. [NYT] 

The 3 terrorists on a Greek ship in Karachi 
surrendered their hostages and were flown to 
Egypt after reportedly receiving promises that 
2 Arab terrorists in Greece would not be executed. 
[NYT] 

Asad flew to Kuwayt for talks on the Middle 
East situation. [NYT] 

Syrian Foreign Minister Khaddàm said Syria 
would accept a military disengagement only “as 
part of a plan for a total Israeli withdrawal from 
Arab territories conquered both in the 1973 and 
1967 wars. A disengagement by itself without 
an Israeli commitment for total withdrawal and 
an assurance of Palestinian rights is not acceptable 
to Syria under any circumstances" [NYT] 

Khaddàm told the Saudi paper al-Riyadh that 
Syria was waging a war of attrition to keep 
Israeli reserves mobilized and to "paralyze its 
economy." [B] 

Feb. 4: The New York Times cited Beirut press 
reports as saying Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt 
gave Asad "firm pledges" to continue the Arab 
oil embargo until a disengagement agreement 
could be worked out:between Syria and Israel. 
[NYT] 

Israeli troops completed the 2nd phase of their 
troop withdrawal from the west bank of the 
Suez Canal. [NYT] 

Artillery duels broke out on the Syrian front 
for the 9th consecutive day. [NYT] 

Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko began talks 
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with Nixon focusing on the Middle East and 
detente. [NYT] 

Feb. 5: The UN announced that its forces had 
began to move into the area of the east side of 
the Suez Canal that will serve as a buffer zone. 
[NYT] . 

Israel accused Syria of opening artillery fire 
in the Jawlàn region. [NYT] 

Feb. 6: Kissinger said that in the light of American 
efforts to achieve peace in the Middle East, the 
maintenance of the oil embargo would be “a 
form of blackmail” which would affect the “atti- 
tude with which we will have to pursue our 
diplomacy." [NYT] 

Feb. 7: Terrorists seized control of the Japanese 
embassay in Kuwayt and threatened to kill all 
hostages unless 4 terrorists besieged on a ferry- 
boat in Singapore were flown to Kuwayt. Japan 
sent a plane to Singapore but Kuwayt said it 
would not allow the plane to land with the 4 
men on board. [WP] : 

Kuwayt accepted an appeal from Japan to al- 
low 4 terrorists to land in Kuwayt. [NYT] 

US officials said Egypt and Israel agreed to 
permit US plans to fly reconnaisance planes over 
the Suez region to monitor troop disengagement. 
[NYT] 

Feb. 8: A Japan Airlines jet carrying 4 terrorists 
from Singapore landed in Kuwayt and picked up 
5 terrorists who were holding hostages in the 
Japanese embassy. The hostages were released 
and the 9 terrorists flown to South Yemen. 
[NYT] 

Meir told Israeli settlers in the Jawlàn region' 
that she considered the heights to be an "insep- 
arable part of Israel" [NYT] 

Feb. 10: Artillery skirmishes resumed on the 
Syrian front after 4' days of quiet. [NYT] 

Feb. 11: A 3 hour artillery duel was fought in the 
Jawlàn region. [NYT] 

Feb. 12: Israel said it had completed the 3rd stage 
of withdrawal from the west bank of the Suez. 
[NYT] 

Syrian diplomat, Sabah Kabàní, arrived at the 
Italian embassy in the US to represent Syria's 
position on a Jawlàn disengagement. [NYT] 

Feb. 13: A meeting of Arab oil producing states to 
discuss in Libya the lifting of the oil embargo 
was “postponed indefinitely at the request of 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt.” [NYT] 

The heads of state of Algeria, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia and Syria began meeting in Algiers to 
discuss the situation with Israel. [NYT] 

Feb. 14: Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Algeria 
ended a 2 day summit conference after announc- 
ing that “unanimity” was reached on all topics 
and deciding to send the Foreign Ministers of 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia to Washington for talks. 
[NYT] 

Feb. 15: Artillery duels broke out on the Syrian 
front after a 2 day lull. [NYT] 
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— General, 

1975 

Nov. 30: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that Algeria raised the price of low-sulfur crude 
oil from $4.80 to $9.25 per barrel, the highest 
price in the Middle East. [MEED] 

Dec. 8: The Council of Ministers of the Orga- 
nization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OAPEC) ‘signed an agreement to build a 
tanker drydock in Bahrayn. [MEES] 

Dec. 11: Iran announced that prices for crude oil 
had reached $17.40 per barrel in a recent auc- 

- tion. [NYT] 

Dec. 16: The Finance Ministers of 25 members of 
the Islamic Congress meeting in Jiddah agreed 
to form an Islamic Development Bank. [MEED] 

Dec. 22: The Oil Ministers of the Persian Gulf 
region began meeting in Tehran to discuss rais- 
ing oil prices. [NYT] ` 

Dec. 23: ‘The posted price of Persian Gulf crude 
oil was doubled to about $11.65 per barrel, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1974, by the meeting of 6 Gulf Oil 
Ministers. [NYT] 


1974 


‘Jan. 3: US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
said the US would begin a major effort to 
achieve a united front among oil consuming 
states in their dealirigs with oil producing states. 
[MEED] 

Jan. 21: US Pentagon officials said preliminary 
talks were being held with Britain on expanding 
the small naval station on Diego Garcia so that 
it could support naval operations in the Indian 
Ocean. [NYT] 

Jan. 23: Arab oil ministers meeting in Cairo recom- 
-mended that a fund of $200m be established to 
compensate African nations for the rise in oil 

` prices. [NYT] 

French Foreign Minister Michel Jobert began 
a Middle East tour to explain French policy to 
the Arabs and to seek long term oil supplies. 
[NYT] 

Jan. 27: Saudi Oil Minister Shaykh Ahmad Zaki 
Yamani said in Japan that King Faysal would 
take “important steps” toward reducing the price 
of crude oil. He said the price was “fair and 
reasonable” but that Faysal was concerned over 
the impact of the price in the world economy. 
[NYT] |. 

Jan. 28: Yamani said Saudi Arabia would lower 
oil prices only in cooperation with other Persian 

. Gulf oil producing states. [NYT] 

Feb. 6: The Shah of Iran warned oil consuming 
countries that they would get less oil if they 
applied too much pressure for lower prices. 

- [NYT] 
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Feb. 13: A meeting in Washington, D.C., of 13 
oil consuming countries agreed to preparé ma- 
chinery for a meeting with oil producing states 
to discuss the energy shortage. France dis- 
sented from the decision. [NYT] 


Afghanistan 
1973 


Nov. 27: The Christian Science Monitor reported 
that the government Concluded a narcotics con- 
trol agreement with the UN providing $5m for 
a 5 year program to combat the narcotics trade. 
[CSM] 

Dec. 12: The Supreme Council of Ministers estab- 
lished a Supreme Economic Council, headed by 
Premier Muhammad Dawud, to oversee eco- 
nomic development. [FBIS] 


Algeria 
1973 


Nov. 21: The government announced gifts of 2m 
tons of oil to Egypt and 1m to Syria “to meet 
their oil needs.” [MEED] 

Nov. 22: Foreign Minister Abdel Aziz Bouteflika 
returned from talks in Saudi Arabia with King 
Faysal. [MEED] 

Dec. 3: Rumanian President Nikolai Ceausesct 
met with President Houari Boumedienne during 2 
1 day visit. [MEED] 


1974 


Jan. 11: Foreign Minister Bouteflika concluded z 
days of talks in France on bilateral relations anc 
said the Algerian ban on emigration of worker: 
to France would remain in effect until condi- 
tions of dignity and security for the Algerian: 
in France could be established. [MEED] 

Jan. 17: The government raised the posted price o: 
crude oil by 75% from $9.25 to $16.21 per 
barrel. [NYT] 


Cyprus 
1973 


Nov. 16: The intercommunal talks resumed afte: 
a 25 day recess. [FBIS] 

Nov. 25: President Makarios warned that th: 
intercommunal talks would reach an impasse i 
the Turkish side "insists on its present, extrem: 
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position.” He said the Greeks could make no 
more concessions and “must be ready to con- 
front any unpleasant developments.” [MEED] 
Dec. 14: The UN Security Council voted to extend 
the Peace Keeping Force for 6 months. [MEED] 


1974 


Jan. 6: Commerce Minister Michael Colocassides 
left for Libya to discuss securing oil supplies. 
[MEED] 

Jan. 25: Princess Margaret of Britain left after a 
4 day official visit. [MEED] 

Jan 27: Gen. George Grivas died of a heart attack. 
His organization, EOKA, said that a successor 
was chosen by Grivas before his death and that 
the struggle for enosis would continue. [WP] 

Jan. 28: Makarios freed from prison 100 members 
of EOKA and declared an amnesty giving EOKA 
members 5 days to surrender. [WP] 

The government declared 3 days of mourning 
for Grivas. [NYT] 


Egypt 
1973 


Nov. 19: West Germany's Economic Cooperation 
Minister Erhard Eppler arrived for talks with 
President Anwar al-Sadat on expanding relations 

, and'aid. [MEED] 

Dec. 1: It was reported in Cairo that the Libyan 
embassy was closed down by the Libyan govern- 
ment. A Libyan diplomat said that the entire 
staff was recalled for "consultation." [NYT] 

Dec. 3: Information Minister Ashraf Marwan went 
to Libya for talks on the deteriorating relations 
between the 2 countries. [MEED] 

Dec. 8: Deputy Premier ‘Abd al-Qadir Hatim told 
the People's Assembly that the postwar economic 
policy would continue along the lines of the 
April policy of greater flexibility and fewer gov- 
ernment restrictions. [MEED] 

Dec. 10: Syria President Hafiz al-Asad arrived in 
Cairo after a visit to Libya. [AW] 

Dec. 12: General Muhammad 'Abd al-Ghani al- 
Gamasi was appointed chief of ‘staff replacing 
Sa'ad al-din al-Shazli. [NYT] 

Dec. 17: Libyan Premier ‘Abd al-Salàm Jallüd 
concluded a visit to Cairo to discuss the worsen- 
ing of bilateral relations. [MEED] 

Dec. 20: Economy Minister ‘Abd al-'Aziz Hijazi 
announced to the People's Assembly a new bud- 
get totalling £E4,187m with increases in military 
and development spending. [MEED] 


1974 
Jan. 6: Gen. Shazli, who planned the assault of 
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Oct. 6, 1973, was appointed -Ambassador to 
London. [NYT] 

Jan. 27: The government announced amnesty for 
6 men who had held high positions and then been 
imprisoned or exiled including journalists Mus- 
tafa and ‘Ali Amin and General Sidqi Mahmüd. 
[NYT] 

Jan. 31: It was announced that nationalized movie 
theaters would be returned to private owners. 
[NYT] 

Feb. 1: It was announced that Muhammad Haykal 
was relieved of his post as editor of al-Ahram 
and appointed “Presidential press advisor." ‘Ali 
Amin was named managing editor and Informa- 
tion Minister Hatim was appointed chairman of 
al Ahram. [NYT] 

Feb. 5: A government spokesman said Haykal was 

` fired because he tried to turn al-Ahram into “a 
power center that was tantamount to a state 
within a state." [NYT] 

Feb. 8: Al-Ahram reported that Sadat shelved 
plans to appoint a new Cabinet and would re- 
main as Premier himself, all but military censor- 
ship wotild be lifted from the press effective Feb. 
9 and preparations for partial military demobili- 
zation would begin. [NYT] 

Feb. 12: Sudan's President Ja'far al-Numayri 
concluded an official visit after talks with Sadat. 
[FBIS] 


]ran 


1975 


Nov. 16: The first meeting of the Joint Ministerial 
Commission with Pakistan concluded a protocol 
calling for 5 joint industrial projects. [MEED] 

Nov. 20: Jordan's King Husayn concluded a 3 day 
visit and talks with the’ Shah on the Middle 
East situation. [MEED] i 

Nov. 27: Premier Amir Abbas Hoveyda introduced 
to the Majlis a new budget of $11.7 billion, up 
3596 over the previous budget. [MEED] : 

Dec. 16: Foreign Minister Abbas Ali Khalatbari. 
concluded a 1 week visit to India after meeting 
with Premier Indira Gandhi and signing a cul- 
tural exchange agreement. [MEED] : 

Dec. 26: The Shah ordered a 10% wage increase 
for all workers in the oil industry. [NYT] 

Economic Minister Hushang Ansari warned 
visiting Japanese Deputy Premier Takeo Miki 
that continued economic cooperation would de- 
pend on Japan’s measures to provide Iran with 
raw materials for industry. [NYT] 

Dec. 28: The Shah arrived in Austria to discuss 
bilateral cooperation. [MEED] 
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1974 


Jan, 10: The New York Times cited US sources as 
saying Iran agreed to buy 30 US F-14A jet 
fighters for $900m. [NYT] 

Jan. 11: Tunisian Premier Hadi Nouira ended a 4 
day visit after discussions on the possibility of 
Iranian investment in Tunisia. [MEED] 

Jon. 25: Britain signed an agreement to provide 
$240m in industrial goods in exchange for 5m 
tons of crude oil in a 1 year period. [NYT] 

Jan. 29: Afghani Deputy Foreign Minister Wahid 
Abdallah arrived for talks. [MEED] 

Feb. 9: It was announced that a $5 billion oil 
agreement ‘was reached with France. [NYT] 

Feb. 10: Finance Minister Jamshid Amuzegar said 
Iran was willing to allocate a “considerable 
amount” of her surplus funds at the disposal of 
the, International Monetary Fund. [JP] 

Feb. 11: Premier Hoveyda concluded a visit to 
Senegal after talks on developing economic co- 
operation and Iranian investment in Senegal. 
[MEED] : : 


Iraq 
1973 


Nov. 20: A technical and economic cooperation 
treaty was signed with Austria. [MEES] 

Dec. 2: It was announced that diplomatic relations 
would be established with Australia. [MEED] 
Dec..16: French Industry Minister Jean Char- 
bonnel arrived for 2 days of talks on expanding 

oil purchases. [MEED] 

Dec, 20: The Gulbenkian Foundation’s 5% interest 

' in the Basrah Petroleum Company was national- 
ized. [MEED] 

Dec. 24: Unity Minister ‘Abdahhal al-Khudayr was 
appointed Acting Justice Minister replacing 
Husayn Muhammad al-Safi. [FBIS] 

Dec. 27: Japan's Deputy Premier Takeo Miki con- 
cluded 3` days of talks on expanding economic 
cooperation. [MEED] 


1974 

Jan. 12: The National Command of the Ba‘th 
Party concluded its 8th Congress after reelecting 
President Hasan al-Bakr Secretary General. 
[AW] 

Jan. 17: Japan’s Industry Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone concluded a visit after agreeing that Japan 
would supply $1 billion in credit to the private 
sector in exchange for 160m tons of oil and 
petroleum products. [MEED] 

Feb. 9: French Foreign Minister Michel Jobert 
concluded a 3 day visit after announcing that 
France was seeking closer ties with Iraq and 
would offer technical assistance to help Iraq's 
economic development. [AW] 
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Feb. 10: The government reported that an artiller: 
and armor clash with Iran resulted in 70 Irania: 
and 24 Iraqi casualties. It charged Iran witl 
overflying Iraqi airspace and with provoking ; 
smaller skirmish on Feb. 4. [NYT] 

Feb. 11: Iran accused Iraq of "aggression" in th 
border clash and demanded compensation for th 
victims. [NYT] 

Feb. 12: The government requested an urgent meet 
ing of the UN Security Council and accused Ira: 
of massing troops along the border. 

Iran said it sent a "strong note of protest" t 
Iraq. [NYT] 

Feb. 15: The UN Security Council opened debat 
on the border clash with Iran. Both sides ac 
cused the other of initiating the fighting. [NYT: 


Israel 
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Nov. 17: A delegation of 22 US Congressmer 
arrived to view the US arms program wit 
Israel. [NYT] 

Nov. 18: Former Premier David Ben-Gurion wa: 
hospitalized after a cerebral hemorrhage. [NYT] 

The Cabinet ordered a judicial inquiry into th« 
nation's military preparedness on the eve of the 
October campaign. [NYT] 

Chairman of the United Jewish Appeal Edwarc 
Ginzberg said $2.25 billion would have to be 
raised outside Israel to relieve Israel of the 
financial burden of the October campaign. [NY T] 

Histadrut leader Yitzhak Ben-Aharon resignec 
charging that the Labor Party "plotted my 
ouster.” [JP] 

Nov. 21: A 5 man commission was established, 
headed by the President of the Supreme Court, tc 
investigate the state of preparedness when fighting 
with Egypt and Syria broke out on Oct. 6. [NYT] 

Nov. 28: The Labor Party drafted a compromise 
election platform calling for a peace with the 
Arabs based on "defensible borders" and "terri- 
torial compromise." [NYT] 

Dec. 1: The New York Times reported that a 
record 3,660 Jewish immigrants arrived from the 
USSR in Oct. [NYT] 

Former Premier “David Ben-Gurion died. 

- [NYT] 

Dec. 4: The Knesset passed a bill granting the 
right to vote to 18 year olds by the time of gen- 
eral elections on Dec. 31. [JP] 

Dec. 5: The Labor Party adopted a revised elec- 
tion platform authorizing the government to enter 
peace talks with the Arabs and to seek a settle- 
ment on the basis of territorial compromise. 
[NYT] 

Dec. 6: Premier Golda Meir won a vote of confi: 
dence in the Labor Party Central Committee by 


x 
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a count of 291 to 33 with 15 abstentions. [NYT] 

Dec. 8: The death toll of the October campaign 
and related incidents was announced to be 
2,412. [NYT] 

Dec: 11: The US House of Representatives author- 
ized, by a vote of 362 to 54, the President to 
extend $2.2 billion in emergency aid to Israel. 
[NYT] 

Dec. 20: The US Senate passed the $2.2 billion aid 
to Israel bill. [JP] 

Dec. 31: General elections were held. [NYT] 
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Jan. 1: Preliminary election results indicated that 
the Labor Alignment won 39.9% of the vote com- 
pared with 46.296 in 1969, while the largest oppo- 
sition group, Likud, won 27.4% compared with 
25.996 in 1969. [NYT] 

Jan. 4: Likud, which won 14 of the 31 seats in the 
Tel Aviv City Council elections, formed a gov- 
erning coalition ending Labor's 18 year rule of 
the city. [NYT] 

Jan. 8: Election results were made official con- 
firming that Labor won 51 seats in the 120 seat 
Knesset and Likud won 39. [NYT] 

Jan. 18: Gen. Ariel Sharon, who directed the attack 
across the Suez Canal in Oct., said he would re- 
sign from the army to protest the agreement 
signed with Egypt for the pullback of Israeli 
forces. [NYT] 

Jan. 23: It was announced that a record $1 billion 
worth of Israel Bonds would be issued to help pay 
for the October campaign. [NYT] 

Jan. 27: 'The Cabinet expressed confidence in Chief 
of Staff David Elazar. [NYT] 

'The Cabinet announced a cut in subsidies which 
would cause large food price increases. [JP] 
Jan. 30: Meir formally accepted President Ephraim 

Katzir's request to form a new Cabinet. [NYT] 

Feb. 13: The National Religious Party broke off 
talks on entering the Cabinet with the Labor 
alignment after demanding that persons con- 
verted to Judaism by Rabbis abroad not be listed 
in Israel as Jews unless the conversions would 
be approved by the rabbinical courts. [NYT] 


Jordan 
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Jan. 4: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that Iran agreed to a $5m loan at'296 interest. 
[MEED] g 

Jan. 28: Abu Dhabi announced that it would grant 


loans for development projects in the Jordan 
valley. [MEED] 
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Jan. 29: King Husayn paid an official visit to 
Rumania. [MEED] ' 

Feb. 5: Husayn cut short a visit to London and 
flew to Amman. [NYT] 

Feb. 6: Diplomatic sources in Beirut reported that 
army troops in Zarqa mutinied on Feb. 3 de- 
manding higher pay and the dismissal of corrupt 
Cabinet Ministers. 

The Jordanian News Agency announced that 
the military pay scales were raised. [WP] 

Feb. 7: Husayn met with army officers in Zarga to 
discuss the grievances of military personnel. 
[NYT] 

Feb. 8: The New York Times reported that the 
“mutiny” in the army was apparently a "street 
demonstration" which lasted only a few hours and 
was dispersed without violence. [NYT] 

Feb. 9: It was announced that Rumania would co- 
operate in prospecting for oil in Jordan. [MEED] 

Feb. 10: The Washington Post reported that Jordan 
was assured by the US that Jordan’s army would 
be supplied with sophisticated, wire-guided anti- . 
tank (TOW) missiles. [WP] 


Kuwayt 
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Dec. 3: The Finance Ministry began talks with the 
oil companies on a new participation agreement. 
[MEED] 

Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto con- 
cluded a 24 hour visit after talks with the Amir 
on the possibility of Kuwayti investment in 
Pakistan. [MEED] 

Dec. 9: Minister of State ‘Abd al-‘Azir Husayn 
told the National Assembly that an agreement 
was reached with BP and Gulf on a Kuwayti par- 
ticipation of at least 50%. [MEED] 

Dec. 21: Middle East Economic Survey reported 
that the National Assembly, in a reply to the 
Amir's state-of-the-nation message, urged the 
government to nationalize the oil industry com-. 
pletely. [MEES] i 
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Jan. 8: BP denied reports that agreement had been 
reached in talks with Kuwayt for an immediate 
60% participation in the Kuwayt Oil Company 
(KOC). [MEED] 

Jan. 29: British Petroleum and -Gulf Oil signed an 
agreement giving Kuwayt 60% ownership of - 
KOC retroactive to Jan. 1. [MEES] 

The New York Times reported that Kuwayti 
officials said French Foreign Minister Michel 
Jobert during a visit to Kuwayt offered military 
arms and industrial investments in -exchange for 
oil, [NYT] 


` 
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Nov. 30: The government announced it was break- 
ing diplomatic relations with Portugal because 
of Portugals policy in the October campaign. 
[FBIS] 

Dec. 5: The editor of al-Nahar Ghasan Tuwayni 
was arrested for publishing the secret resolutions 
of the Arab summit conference in Algiers. [NYT] 

Dec. 14: The editor of al-Nahar was released from 
jail. [NYT] 

Dec. 19: The army was ordered to maintain order 
in Tripoli after 2 persons were killed and 20 
arrested during demonstrations protesting rising 
prices. [NYT] 

Dec. 20: Riots occurred in Beirut, Tripoli and 
Sa‘ida as demonstrators protested rising prices 
and Arab Israeli peace talks. [NYT] 

Dec. 21: Rioting and demonstrations continued in 
Beirut. [NYT] 

Dec. 22: No riots or demonstrations were reported 
and a general strike was called off after the 
government pledged to fight rising prices. [NYT] 


1974 

Feb. 5: Saudi Oil Minister Shaykh Ahmad Zaki 
Yamani met with Oil Minister Tawfiq Assaf to 
discuss Lebanon’s request for crude oil at re- 
duced prices. [NYT] 

Feb. 9: Rumanian President Nicolai Ceausescu 
concluded an official 3 day visit. [MEED] 


Libya 
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Nov. 18: Revolution Command Council Chairman 
Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi arrived in Yugoslavia 
for a 5 day visit, his 1st outside the Arab world 
since coming to power. [MEED] 

Nov. 20: Chairman Qadhdhafi concluded a 3 day 
visit to Yugoslavia saying the visit marked a new 
phase in even closer relations. [NYT] 

Nov. 21: Yugoslavia signed an agreement to pur- 
chase 2m tons of crude oil, build 6 oil tankers for 
Libya and begin joint fishing projects. [NYT] 

Nov. 23: Qadhdhafi arrived in Paris for talks with 
President Georges Pompidou. He told reporters 
that Libya had taken steps to persuade France 
to lift the ban on Libya's passing French built 
weapons to the Israeli front and that the initial 
response was encouraging. [NY T] 

Nov. 26: Qadhdhafi returned from France after a 
stopover in Malta for a meeting with Premier 
Dom Mintoff. [MEED] 


z 
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Dec. 2: Tunisia’s La Presse de Tunisie reported 
that Qadhdhafi gave orders that the 100,000 
Egyptians working in Libya be prepared to leave 
Libya. [NYT] 

Dec. 9: Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad arrived for 
an unannounced visit and talks with Qadhdhifi. 
[AW] 
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Feb. 10: Qadhdhafi denounced Arab leaders who 
pay only lip service to Arab unity and said 
Libya was ready to train revolutionaries to im- 
pose unity on Algeria, Tunisia and Egypt. [NYT] 

A. total of 588 title deeds to lands confiscated 
from Italian owners were distributed to Libyan 
farmers. [JP] - 

Feb. 11: The government announced the full na- 
tionalization of 3 American oil companies, Texaco, 
California Asiatic and Libyan American. [NYT] 

Feb. 14: Premier 'Abd al-Salàm Jallüd met in 
Paris with President Pompidou to discuss oil 
supplies to France. [NYT] 


Morocco 
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Nov, 16: Egyptian Special Envoy Muhammad al- 
Zayyat left after talks with King Hasan on the 
Middle East situation. [MEED] . 

Nov. 17: Saudi Foreign Minister ‘Umar al-Saqqàf 
departed after talks with King Hasan. [MEED] 

Dec. 23: A chartered airliner carrying 106 Moroc- 
cans home from France crashed in the Rif 
Mountains killing all on board. [NYT] 


1974 : 

Jan. 24: University students staged a 1 day strike 
to protest the banning of the student union. 
[MEED] 

Jan. 28: A military court condemned to death, in 
absentia, 62 men accused of plotting to overthrow 
the King. [NYT] 

Feb. 11: King Hasan accepted the resignation of 
his brother Prince Moulay Abdallah from his 
post -of personal representative of the King. 
[FBIS] 

Feb. 13: Ahmad Ramzi was appointed Minister of 
Health. [FBIS] 


Pakistan 
1973 


Nov. 17: Iran's Economy Minister Hushang Ansari 
ended 2 days of talks on ways to expand trade. 
[MEED] 
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Nov. 19: Indian officials reported that $2m worth 
of damage was caused in the previous 2 weeks 
by pro-Pakistan demonstrations in Kashmir 
Valley. [NYT] 

Nov. 22: The government issued a decree granting 
itself power to ban groups or arrest individuals 
which threaten the nation’s sovereignty or inter- 
nal peace through secessionist, regional or racial 
groups or programs. [NYT] 

Dec. 2: The head of the National Awami Party in 
Baluchistan, Abdul Samad Khan Achakzai was 
killed by a grenade thrown into his home. [CSM] 

Dec. 3: Kashmiri Muslim leader Sheikh Muham- 
mad Abdullah warned Pakistan not to interfere 
in the “internal affairs” of Kashmir. [NYT] 

Dec. 6: Bangladesh began releasing from prison 
the Cabinet members of the last Pakistani gov- 
ernment of East Pakistan including the former 
Premier Dr. A.M. Malik. [NYT] 

Dec. 23: Political Affairs and Communications 
Minister Mustafa Jatoi resigned. His Communi- 
cations portfolio was assigned to Hasan Mir. 
[FBIS] 
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Jan. 5: Reuters reported that the government na- 
tionalized the banking, shipping and oil dis- 
tributing industries. [NYT] 

Jan. 6: President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto called on the 
US to end its arms embargo and supply Pakistan 
with up to date equipment because “the stability 
of Pakistan remains a cornerstone of American 
foreign policy.” [JP] 

Feb. 13: Bhutto accepted the resignation of the 
following Ministers: 

Ghaus Raisani: Agriculture 

Mohammad Sherpao: Power & Natural Re- 
sources 

Mohammad Ali: National Affairs 

Mohammad Hanif was named Acting Minister 
of Agriculture. [FBIS] 

Feb. 15: It was announced that King Husayn 
would not take part in the Islamic Conference 
opening in Lahore on Feb. 16. [JP] 


Persian Gulf 
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Nov. 18: The Bahrayni dinar ceased to be legal 
tender in the United Arab Amirates. [MEED] 

Oman charged that South Yemeni aircraft 

bombed a military post in Oman. [MEED] 

Nov. 23: Oman appealed to the UN to halt South 
Yemeni aggression. In a letter to UN Secretary 
General Kurt Waldheim Oman said units of 
South Yemen's regular army were penetrating 
Omani territory. [JP] 
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Dec. 4: Oman signed an agreement with Petroleum. 
Development Oman giving the government a 25% 
share in PDO effective Jan. 1, 1974. [MEES] * 

Dec. 7: General elections were held i in Bahrayn for 
30 members of the first National Assembly. 
[AW] 

Dec. 15: A new Cabinet was appointed in Bahrayn: 
Khalifah ibn Salman al-Khalifah: Premier 
Muhammad Hasan Humaydan: Defense 
Jawad Salim al-Urayyid: State for Cabinet 

Affairs : 
Husayn al-Baharanah: State for Legal A ffairs 
Khalid ibn Muhammad al-Khalifah: Justice 
Tariq ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Mu'ayyad: Informa- 

tion 
‘Abd al-'Aziz al-Khalifah: Education 
‘Abdallah ibn Khalid al-Khalifah: Interior 
‘Ali Fakhra: Health 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah al-Khalifah: Foreign 

Afairs 
Mahmüd Ahmad al-'Alawi: 

nance . 

Yüsuf Ahmad al-Shirawi: Development 

Dec. 18: Bahrayn's first National Assembly elected 
Hasan Jawad al-Jashi to be the Speaker. [AW] 

Dec.'23: A single federal Cabinet was announced 
in the United Arab Amirates and the local 
Cabinet was abolished. ; 

Maktüm bin Rashid al-Maktüm: Premier 

Khalifah bin Zayd al-Nuhayyàn: Deputy Pre- 
mier 

Hamdan bin Rashid al-Maktüm: Finance 


Economy & Fi- 


Hamdan bin Muhammad al-Thani: Public 
Works 

Mubarak bin Muhammad al-Nuhayyàn: In- 
terior 


Muhammad bin Rashid al-Maktüm: Defense 
Ahmad Khalifah al-Suwaydi: Foreign Affairs 
Sultan bin Ahmad al-Mu'lla: Economy 

Sayf bin Muhammad al-Nuhayyàn: Health 
Muhammad bin Sultan al-Qàsimi: Labor 
‘Abdallah bin ‘Imran Taryam: Education 
Man? Sa‘id al-Utaybah: Oil & Minerals 
Muhammad Sa‘id al-Mullà: Communications 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Nu‘aymi: Social Affairs 


‘Abdallah bin Hamid al-Qasimi: Electricity 
& Water 
Ahmad bin Sultan al-Qasimi: Justice 


Ahmad bin Hamid: Information 

Hamad bin Muhammad al-Sharqi: Agriculture 
& Fisheries : 

Sa'id bin ‘Abdallah bin Salman: Housing 

Thani bin ‘Isa bin Harib: Islamic Affairs 


Rashid bin Humayd al-Nu‘aymi: Youth & 
Sports 
Muhammad Khalifah al-Kindi: Planning 


‘Abdallah bin Kayid al-Qasimi: Supreme Coun- 
cil Affairs 

Muhammad al-Jarüshi: 
Affairs 

Hammüdah bin ‘Ali: State for Internal Affairs 


State for Financial 
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Sayf Sa'id al-Ghabbàsh: State for Foreign 
Affairs 
Sa‘id al-Ghayth: State for Information 
Dec. 29: A spokesman for the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of the Occupied Arabian Gulf 
(PFLOAG) said Iran had sent additional troops 
to fight rebel forces in Oman’s Dhufar province 
and that an estimated 30,000 Iranian troops were 
then in Oman. [NYT] 
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Jan. 4: Middle East Economic Survey cited re- 
ports that France and Abu Dhabi concluded an 
agreement to exchange 35 Mirage jets for oil 
supplies. [MEES] 

Jan. 8: Three members of the Kuwayt Parliament 
charged that Iran had put a force of 1,500 men 
and 25 helicopters into Oman to attack South 
Yemen. [JP] 

Jan. 9: British Minister of State Lord Balniel left 
London for a tour of the Gulf states to discuss 
securing oil supplies. [MEED] 

Feb. 15: Middle East Economic Digest reported 

' that Oman established diplomatic relations with 
Canada and Rumania. [MEED] 


Saudi Arabia 
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Nov. 16: The New York Times reported that King 
Faysal sent a message to Soviet President Nikolai 
Podgorny congratulating the USSR on the 56th 
anniversary of the Nov. 7 revolution. [NYT] 

Nov, 17: Lebanese Premier Taki al-din Sulh ar- 
rived for talks with Faysal. [AW] 

Nov. 19: The US State Department said the US 
was ready for talks on the possible sale of F4 
Phantom jets to Saudi Arabia despite the oil 
embargo. [JP] 

Beirut’s al-Nahar reported that the USSR and 
Saudi Arabia had been in secret diplomatic con- 
tact since the October war. [MEED] 

‘Nov. 22: Sudan’s President Ja‘far al-Numayri con- 
cluded a 1 day visit after talks with King Faysal. 
[MEED] 

Dec. 11: Japan’s Deputy Premier Tekeo Miki ar- 
rived for talks on improving bilateral relations. 
[AW] 

Dee. 24: Official French radio reported that France 

- had concluded an agreement to purchase 3m tons 
of crude oil a year. [NYT] 
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Jan. 7: Oil Minister Shaykh Ahmad Zaki Yamani 
said it was agreed to sell France 800m tons of 
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crude oil over a 20 year period in exchange for 
military armaments, including Mirage jet fighters. 
[NYT] 

Jan. 25: Beirut’s al-Nahar reported that France 
agreed to supply military arms, including 
"highly developed missiles," to Saudi Arabia in 
return for oil. [NYT] 

Feb. 8: Uganda announced that Saudi Arabia gave 
$11m to Uganda's armed forces. [JP] 


South Yemen 
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Nov. 20: Price controls were introduced on locally 
produced food products. [MEED] 

Dec. 6: 'The embassy in Beirut reported that mili- 
tary forces were being massed on the Oman side 
of the border and that Iranian troops, air and 
naval units were participating. The statement 
also denounced US 7th Fleet movements near the 
straits of Bab al-Mandeb and called on all pro- 
gressive Arab forces to support South Yemen 
against these threats. [JP] 


Sudan 
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Nov. 27: Britain signed an agreement to loan 
£14m to Sudan. [MEED] 

Dec. 13: A court inquiry into the March killing of 
3 foreign diplomats in Khartum was suspended 
indefinitely after an appeal by the 8 defendants. 
[NYT] 

Dec. 15: President Ja‘far al-Numayri opened the 
lst People’s Regional Assembly in the South. 
[MEED] 

Dec. 23: President Numayri returned from Rome 
where he met with the Pope. [FBIS] 
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Feb. 8: An official of Khartum University an- 
nounced that the University was shut down 
because “incidents and unrest have weakened hope 
for stability and continuation of education till the 
end of this academic year.” [JP] 

Feb. 12: It was announced that plans were under 
way with Egypt for “a rational unity, away from 
emotionalism and impulsive actions.” Plans in- 
clude an increase in economic and political co- 
operation. [MEED] 
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Syria 
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Dec. 4: Economy Minister Muhammad al-Imadi 
said the war damage to Syria’s infrastructure 
was estimated to be $1.8 billion. [MEED] 

Dec. 23: Foreign Minister ‘Abd al-Halim al-Khad- 
dim met with Japanese Deputy Premier Takeo 
Miki. [NYT] 

Dec. 26: Jordan's Premier Zayd Rifai paid an un- 
announced 2 hour visit to Syria to discuss “po- 
litical cooperation.” [JP] 
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Jan. 5: Two American diplomats arrived in Da- 
mascus to be attached to the Italian embassy and 
look after American interests, the first Americans 
to do so since 1967. [AW] 


Jan. 22: The US Secretary of State, Henry Kis- . 


singer, said Syria agreed to release a 32 year old 
American, Jonathan Bates, who was in prison 
for 2 years on espionage charges. [NYT] 

Jan. 29: French Foreign Minister Michel Jobert 
ended a 1 day visit in Damascus. [NYT] 

Feb. 8: A new budget of £S6.4 billion, up 33% 
over the previous budget, was approved by Asad. 
[MEED] 


Tunisia 
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Nov. 17: Saudi Foreign Minister ‘Umar al-Saqqaf 
left after talks with President Habib Bourguiba 
on the Middle East situation. [MEED] 

French Foreign Minister Michel Jobert ended 
2 days of talks on Tunisia’s association with the 
Common Market and development projects. 
[MEED] 

Nov. 30: Bourguiba made the following Cabinet 
changes: 

Mahmud Messadi: Culture 

Muhammad Hedi Khefacha: Equipment 

Lassaad ben Osman: Transport & Communica- 

tions 

Fuad Mbazaa: Youth & Sports 

Dec. 7: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that the government raised the price of phosphate 
exports from $13 to $39 because of increasing 
demand and rising world prices. [MEED] 

Dec. 11: Bourguiba arrived in France to discuss 
the supply of oil to Europe. [NYT] 
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Jan. 12: Following talks between Bourguiba and 
Libyan Chairman Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi on 
Djerba Island, it was announced that the 2 coun- 
tries would merge into the “Arab Islamic Re- 
public” and that referenda would be held in both 
countries on March 20 to confirm the union. 
[NYT] 

Premier Hedi Nouira returned late in the 
evening from a visit to Iran. [NYT] 

Jan. 14: Foreign Minister Muhammad Masmoudi 
was replaced by Habib Chatti and Defense Minis- 
ter Abdallah Farhat was moved to the Industry 
Ministry. The New York Times cited Tunisian 
officials as saying the changes could delay the 
merger with Libya. [NYT] 

Jan. 15: Premier Nouira announced that the refer- 
endum on union with Libya would be delayed 
until changes could be made in the Tunisian Con- 
stitution. The New York Times quoted an official 
as saying one could assume the merger was 
“buried as long as the foreseeable future is con- 
cerned.” [NYT] 

Jan. 16: Foreign Minister Chatti said the merger 
agreement with Libya was a declaration of prin- 
ciple rather than a program of action and that 
the merger could never take place over the ob- 
jection of Morocco or Algeria. He added that 
talks would take place to work out the details of 
the union. [NYT] . 

Jan. 18: Nouira said talks would be sought with 
Libya to remove the obstacles to union and 
indicated that it would be 4 or 5 months before 
the Constitution could be amended. [NYT] 

Jan. 22: Mauritanian President Moktar Ould Dad- 
dah said Bourguiba invited Mauritania to join 
the proposed Tunisian-Libyan union on Jan. 12 
and that his government was considering the 
offer. [NYT] 

Jan. 25: Qadhdhafi arrived in Geneva to discuss 
with Bourguiba the proposed union of Libya and 
Tunisia. [NYT] 

Foreign Minister Chatti said the referendum 
on unity with Libya would not be held for 3 or 
4 months. [MEED] 

Feb. 11: Bourguiba suspended Masmoudi from the 
Destour Socialist Party pending an inquiry into 
his "acts of indiscipline and behavior incompatible 
with the policy of the government." [TP] 


Turkey 


1975 


Nov. 17: justice Party leader Süleyman Demirel 
abandoned efforts to form a government. [NYT] 
Dec. 4: President Fahri Korutürk called on the 


` 
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Republican People’s Party and the Justice 
Party to form a coalition government as the 
best solution to the political stalemate. [FBIS] 

Dec. 15: President Korutiirk asked caretaker Pre- 
mier Naim Talu to form a national coalition 
government. [NYT] 

Dec. 18: Republican People’s Party deputy Kemal 
Güven was elected President of the National 
Assembly. [FBIS] 

Dec. 25: Former Premier and President Ismet 
İnönü died of a heart attack. He was 89. [NYT] 

A military court sentenced 151 leftists to prison 
terms for subversive activity. Another 84 were 
acquitted. [JP] 

Premier Designate Talu reported to President 
Korutiirk that he was unable to form a govern- 
ment, [FBIS] 

Dec. 28: 'Three Americans were sentenced to life in 
prison for smuggling hashish into Turkey from 
Syria. [NYT] 

Dec. 29: At the urging of Korutürk Talu agreed 
to continue his efforts to form a national coali- 
tion Cabinet. [FBIS] 
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Jan. 15: Korutürk asked RPP leader Bülent Ecevit, 


to resume his efforts to form a coalition govern- 
ment. [CSM] 

Jan. 25: A new Cabinet was approved by Korutürk: 
Bülent Ecevit: Premier 
Orhan Eyüboğlu: State 
tsmail Hakkibirler: State 
Necmettin Erbakan: Deputy Premier 
Süleyman Emre: State 
Sevket Kazan: Justice 
Hasan Işik: Defense 
Oğuzhan Asiltürk: Interior 
Turan Güneş: Foreign Afairs 
Deniz Baykal: Finance 
Mustafa Üstündağ: Education 
Erol Cevlikçe: Public Works 
Fehim Adak: Trade 
Selahattin Cizrelioglu: Health 
Mahmut Türkmenoğlu: Customs & Monopo- 

lies 

Korkut Ozal: Agriculture 
Ferda Güley: Communications 

` Önder Sav: Labor 
Abdulkerim Doğru: Industry & Technology 
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Cahit Kayra: Power & Natural Resources 
Orhan Birgit: Tourism 

Ali Topuz: Housing 

Mustafa Ok: Rural Afairs & Cooperatives 
Ahmet Sener: Forests 

Yilmaz Mete: Youth & Sports 

Jan. 26: A Turkish airliner crashed in Izmi: 
killing 63 persons. [NYT] 

Feb. 7: Premier Ecevit’s government received ; 
vote of confidence in the National Assembly by : 
poll of 235 to 136 with 2 abstentions. [FBIS] 

Feb. 9: Milliyet reported the government receive 
assurance from Saudi Arabia that Turkey’s need: 
for oil would be met. [FBIS] 

Feb. 14: The Foreign Ministry reported that thi 
US was notified that Turkey would resume th: 
cultivation of opium poppies. [NYT] 


Yemen 
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Nov. 19: Ahmad Muhammad Nu‘man was electe 
to the 3 man Republican Council by the Con 
sultative Assembly. [FBIS] 

Nov. 20: A new round of unity talks with Soutl 
Yemen began at the Arab League headquarters it 
Cairo. [MEED] 

Nov. 21: An agreement was signed with Shell Oi 
to prospect for petroleum. [MEES] 

Dec. 6: Deputy Premier and Foreign Ministe! 
Ahmad Muhammad Nu'man resigned to avoit 
“favoritism and embarrassment” because of th: 
election of his father to the Republican Council 
[FBIS] 

Dec. 13: Eight people were executed for the as 
sassination of Shaykh Muhammad ‘Ali ‘Uthman 
in May 1973. [MEED] 


1974 


Feb. 10: Premier ‘Abdallah Hajari resigned at th: 
request of President Abd al-Rahman al-Iryan 
who decreed that a member of the Presidentia 
Council should not hold any other post in th: 
government. It was announced that Deputy Pre 
mier for Economic Affairs, Hasan Maqi, wouk 
be named Acting Premier. [MEED] 
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IsLAMIC SUMMIT DECLARATION 


The following is the text of the “Declaration 
of Lahore” adopted by the Second Islamic Sum- 
mit Conference and officially released on Feb. 


25, 1974. 


I. 


In the name of Allah, Most Gracious, Most 
Merciful. 

The Kings, Heads of State and Government 
and representatives of the Republic of Afghan- 
istan, Algerian Democratic and Popular Re- 
public, State of Bahrain, People's Republic of 
Bangladesh, Republic of Chad, Arab Republic 
of Egypt, Republic of Gabon, Gambia, Re- 
public of Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Republic of 
Indonesia, Empire of Iran, Hashimite King- 
dom of Jordan, Kingdom of Morocco, King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia, State of Kuwait, Re- 
public of Lebanon, Arab Republic of Libya, 
Malaysia, Republic of Mali, Islamic Republic 
of Mauritania, Republic of Niger, Sultanate 
of Oman, Islamic Republic of Pakistan, Peo- 
ples Democratic Republic of Yemen, State 
of Qatar, Senegal, Democratic Republic of 
Somalia, Republic of Sierra Leone, Demo- 
cratic Republic of Sudan, Syrian Arab Re- 
public, Republic of Tunisia, Republic of Tur- 
key, Republic of Uganda, State of United Arab 
Emirates, the Yemen Arab Republic, Pales- 
tine, represented by the PLO, the representa- 
tive of the Republic of Iraq attending as an 
observer, met at the Second Islamic Conference 
held in Lahore from 22 to 24 February, 1974. 
The Secretary-General of Arab League, Delega- 
tion of Motamar al-Alam al-Islami, and Secre- 
tary-General of Rabita al-Alam al-Islami at- 
tended as guests. 


The Patriarch of Antioch and all Orient also - 
attended the Summit Conference. 


II 


The kings, heads of State and government 
and the representatives of the Islamic countries 
and organisations proclaimed: 

1. The conviction that their common faith 
is an indissoluble bond between their peoples; 
that the solidarity of the Islamic peoples is 
based, not on hostility towards any other human 
communities nor on distinctions of race and 
culture, but on the positive and eternal precepts 
of equality, fraternity and dignity of man, free- 
dom from discrimination and exploitation and 
struggle against oppression and injustice. 

2. Their identification with the joint struggle 
of the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
for social and economic progress and prosperity 
of all nations of the world. 

3. Their desire that their endeavours in pro- 
moting world peace based on freedom and social 
justice will be imbued with the spirit of amicabil- 
ity and cooperation with other faiths, in ac- 
cordance with the tenets of Islam. 

4. Their determination to preserve and pro- 
mote solidarity among Muslim countries. To 
respect each other's independence and territorial 
integrity, to refrain from interference in each 
other's internal affairs, to resolve their differ- 
ences through peaceful means in a fraternal 
spirit and, wherever possible to utilize the medi- 
atory influence or good offices of fraternal 
Muslim State or States for such resolution. 

5. Their appreciation of the heroic role 
played by the frontline States and the Pales- | 
tinian resistance in the Ramadan war, as well 
as of the Arab effort and Muslim solidarity 
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which became more prominent at that decisive 
stage. . 

6. Their appreciation for the activities of the 
Islamic Conference and its Secretariat which 
will continue to be the vehicle for their dedica- 
tion in promoting close and fraternal co-opera- 
tion among themselves, and in their other joint 
endeavours. 


III 


Having considered the present situation in the 
Middle East they declared that: 

1. The Arab cause is the cause of all coun- 
tries which oppose aggression and will not suffer 
the use of force to be rewarded by territory or 
any other gains. 

2. Full and effective support should be given 
to the Arab countries to recover, by all means 
available, all their occupied lands. 

3. ‘The cause of the people of Palestine is 
the, cause of all those who believe in the right 
of a people to determine its own destiny by 
itself and by its free will. 

4. The restitution of the full national rights 
of the Palestinian peoples in their homeland is 
the essential and fundamental condition for a 
solution to the Middle East problem and the 
establishment of lasting peace on the basis of 
justice. 

5. The international community and particu- 
larly those States which sponsored the partition 
of Palestine in 1947, bear the heavy responsibil- 
ity to redress the injustice perpetrated on the 
Palestinian people. : 

6. Al-Quds is a unique symbol of the con- 
fluence of Islam with the sacred divine religions. 
For more than 1300 years, Muslims have held 
Jerusalem as a trust for all who venerate it. 
Muslims alone could be its loving and impartial 
custodians for the simple reason that Muslims 
alone believe in all the three prophetic religions 
rooted in Jerusalem. No agreement, protocol or 
understanding which postulates the continuance 
of Israeli occupation of the Holy City of Jeru- 
salem or its transfer to any non-Arab sov- 
. ereignty or makes it the subject of bargaining 
or concessions will be acceptable to the Islamic 
countries. Israeli withdrawal from Jerusalem is 
a paramount and unchangeable prerequisite for 
lasting peace in the Middle East. 
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7. The constructive efforts undertaken by the 
Christian churches, all over the world and in the 
Arab countries, notably in Lebanon, Egypt, 
Jordan and Syria to explain the Palestinian 
question to the international public opinion and 
to the world religious conferences and to solicit 
their support for Arab sovereignty over Jeru- 
salem and other holy places in Palestine should 
by appreciated. 

8. Any measure taken by Israel to change the 
character of the occupied Arab territories and 
in particular of the Holy City of Jerusalem is 
a flagrant violation of international law and is 
reptignant to the feelings of the States, members 
of the Islamic Conference, and of the Islamic 
world in general. 

Those African and other countries which have 
taken an honourable and firm position in sup- 
port of the Arab cause are worthy of the highest 
appreciation. 

The present trends towards a just peace can- 
not but concentrate on the roots of the question 
and disengagement cannot be viewed but as step 
towards the complete Israeli withdrawal from 
occupied Arab territories and full restitution of 
the national rights of the Palestinian people. 

Having considered the world economic situa- 
tion and in particular that obtaining in the 
Islamic countries in the light of the addresses 
made by the heads of State and government and 
specially those made by the President of the 
Summit Conference, the President of Algeria 
and the President of Libya and realising the 
need for: 

(i) Eradication of poverty, disease and 
ignorance from the Islamic countries. 

(ii) Ending exploitation of developing coun- 
tries by the developed countries. 

(iii) Regulating the terms of trade between 
developed countries and developing countries in 
the matters of supply of raw materials and im- 
port of manufactured goods and know-how. 

(iv) Ensuring the sovereignty and full con- 
trol of the developing countries over their nat- 
ural resources. 

(v) Mitigating current economic difficulties 
of the developing countries due to recent increase 
in prices. : 

(vi) Mutual economic cooperation and soli- 
darity among Muslim countries. 
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They decided to establish a committee consist- 
ing of the representatives and experts of Algeria, 
Egypt, Kuwait, Libya, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Senegal and United Arab Emirates with powers 
to co-operate [with] other interested Muslim 
countries, for devising ways and means for the 
attainment of the above objectives and for the 
welfare of the peoples of the member countries. 
They directed that the committee should com- 
mence its work immediately and submit its pro- 
posals to the next conference of foreign 
ministers for immediate consideration and ac- 
tion. 

This committee will meet in Jeddah, at the 
invitation of the Secretary-General who shall 
fix a date for the meeting not later than one 
month after the conclusion of the present sum- 
mit conference. The proposals of the committee 
shall be submitted. 
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V 


The kings, heads of State and government 
and the representatives approved resolutions on 
jerusalem, Middle East and Palestinian cause, 
Muslim solidarity fund, development and inter- 
national economic relations and other matters. 
These are annexed to this declaration and all 
form an integral part of it. 


VI 


In furtherance of these and other common 
objectives, they direct their representatives at 
the United Nations and other. international 
bodies to consult together with a view to adopt- 
ing joint and agreed positions. 


IsLAMIC SUMMIT RESOLUTIONS 


The following are the resolutions unanimously 
adopted by the Islamic Summit: 


The Middle East and the Palestinian Cause 

The second Islamic Summit Conference held 
in Lahore, from 22 to 24 February, 1974 (29 
Moharrum to Safar, 1394) ; 

Recalling the declaration adopted by the con- 
ference of Heads of State and Government of 
Islamic countries held in Rabat from 9 to 12 
Rajab (22 to 25 September 1969) and the resolu- 
tions adopted by Islamic Conferences of Foreign 
Ministers on the issue of Palestine and the 
Middle East crisis ; 

Inspired by the principles and provisions of 
the Charter of the Islamic Conference and that 
of the United Nations; 

Noting with appreciation and pride the heroic 
sacrifices made by the Palestinian people and 
the frontline Arab countries facing the Zionist 
aggressor; 

Having considered the recent developments in 
the Middle East and the serious situation result- 
ing from the continued Israeli occupation of the 
territories of three sister Arab States members 


of the Islamic Conference Organization, the 
continued usurpation of the land of Palestine 
and the expulsion of its people; 

Considering that this situation constitutes a 
violation of the Charter and the resolutions of 
the United Nations and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, seriously jeopardising in- 
ternational peace and security; 

Affirming that the acquisition by Israel of 
Arab territories through war and use óf force is 
inadmissible and constitutes a flagrant violation 
of the objectives and principles of the United 
Nations, posing a serious threat to world peace 
and jeopardising the security, territorial in- 
tegrity and sovereignty of Arab States; 

Reaffirming the legitimate character of the 
struggle of the Palestinian people against Zionist 
racist colonialism and for the restoration of their 
legitimate national rights, and above all for the 
right to return to their homeland and to self- 
determination ; 

Expressing its deep concern over Israel's per- 
sistence in Judaizing Jerusalem and altering its 
demographic, religious, historical, social, cul- 
tural and economic character in violation of the 
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resolutions adopted by the United Nations in 
this respect and the provisions of the fourth 
Geneva Convention of 1949, 

Considering that the support given by the 
member countries of the Islamic Conference to 
their sister Arab States in their struggle to 
recover all occupied territories and to restore 
the legitimate national rights of the people of 
Palestine, is a duty imposed by Muslim solidar- 
ity, which should take a concrete and effective 
form; 

Convinced that the military, economic, po- 
litical, and moral support given to Israel by 
some countries, particularly the USA, enables 
it to pursue the execution of its policy of ag- 
gression and to consolidate its occupation of 
Arab territories. 

Considering that maintaining relations with 
Israel in the political, economic, commercial, 
communications and other fields, would enable 
it to consolidate its occupation of Arab lands 
and to persist in the expansionist policy ; 


I. Decides: 

A) To give full and effective support to 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan and the Palestinian people 
in their legitimate struggle for recovering all 
their occupied lands by all means; 

.B) To take actions in all fields to force 
Israel to withdraw immediately and uncondi- 
tionally from all the Arab territories occupied 
since June 1967, and undertakes to adopt every 
adequate measure to bring about that with- 
drawal; 

2. Requests all States to support, by all 
means, the people of Palestine in their struggle 
against Zionist, racist and settlers colonizations 
and for the restoration of their full national 
rights and confirms that the restoration of these 
rights is a sine qua non for the establishment of 
a just and lasting peace. 

3. Reaffirms that the Palestine Liberation 
Organization is the sole legitimate representa- 
tive of the Palestinian nation in its just struggle; 

4. Requests member States, where no PLO 
offices exist as yet, to provide all facilities to- 
wards that and in conformity with the resolu- 
tions of previous Islamic conferences. 

5. Proclaims the strong attachment of Mus- 
lims to the Holy City of Jerusalem and the firm 
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determination of their Governments to liberate 
it and to restore Arab sovereignty over it and 
that Jerusalem should not be the subject of 
bargaining or concessions; 

6. Condemns Israel’s violation of Human 
Rights in the occupied Arab territories, its re- 
jection to implement the Geneva Convention of 
1949 on the protection of civilians during war 
and its policy of judaizing the very nature and 
cultural character of the occupied territories, 
and considers that such Israeli practices are 
war crimes and are a challenge to humanity at 
large; 

7. Regards as null and void all the mea- 
sures—and their effects—taken by Israel to 
change the demographic, social, cultural and 
economic character of the occupied Arab ter- 
ritories, including those designed to annex and 
judaize the Holy City of Jerusalem; 


8. Condemns all States that provide Israel 
with military, economic and human assistance 
and requests them to put an end to this practice 
immediately ;, 

9. Hails the constructive initiatives of sister 
African countries, member States of the Orga- 
nisation of African Unity, as well as of other 
friendly countries in supporting Arab rights 
and severing diplomatic relations with Israel; 


10. Calls upon member States of the Islamic 
Conference to continue their support of African 
cause and their struggle against colonialism and 
racist regimes, particularly in Rhodesia, South 
Africa and the Portuguese colonies, and to put 
an end to all forms of co-operation and dealings 
with these regimes. In particular to stop all 
shipments of oil and prevent any derogation to 
that rule; 


11. Calls upon member States which still 
have relations with Israel to sever these rela- 
tions in all fields, thus supporting Islamic soli- 
darity ; X 

12. Calls upon the representatives of all mem- 
ber States to coordinate their activities in inter- 
national forums so as to ensure the implementa- 
tion of these resolutions ; 

13. Requests the Secretary-General to follow 
up the implementation of these resolutions and 
to report to the Conference thereon. 
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Jerusalem 


The second Islamic Summit, 

Reaffirming its commitment to the resolutions 
of the first Islamic Summit and of the preceding 
conferences of Islamic Foreign Ministers con- 
cerning Al-Quds, the holy city of Jerusalem; 

Recalling once again the deep attachment of 
the Muslims to the Holy City of Jerusalem 
which for them is the first Qibla and the third 
holiest shrine; 

Concerning that Israel’s continued occupation 
of Jerusalem and its attempts to annex and 
Judaize it, its defiance of the resolutions of the 
Security Council and the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, and the acts of destruction 
and profanation of the holy places that have 
occurred under its occupation, have exacerbated 
tensions in the Middle East and aroused indigna- 
tion among peoples throughout the world. 

Aware of the necessity to safeguard the 
spiritual and moral values symbolized by the 
sacred shrines in the Holy City of Jerusalem, 

Noting the United Nations General Assembly 
resolutions 2253 (ES-V) and 2254 (ES-V) 
and Security Council resolutions 250 (1968), 
251 (1968), 267 (1969), 271 (1969), 298 (1961) 
on Jerusalem and in particular resolution 252 
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(1968) which expressly enunciates the principle 
that acquisition of territory by the use of force 
is inadmissible ; 

1. Condemns the measures taken by Israel 
to Judaize the Holy City of Jerusalem and its 
refusal to comply with the resolutions of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council de- ` 
manding that all measures purporting to annex 
the Holy City of Jerusalem to Israel or to change 
the religious and historical character of Jeru- 
salem be rescinded and considered as being null 
and void; 

2. Calls for the immediate withdrawal of 
Israel from the Holy City of Jerusalem; 

3. Declares that the restoration of the Holy 
City of Jerusalem to Arab sovereignty is a 
paramount and unchangeable prerequisite for 
any solution in the Middle East and that any 
solution which does not restore this position 
will not be acceptable to the Islamic countries, 
and rejects any attempt to internationalize it; 

4. Decides to continue the struggle for the 
liberation of the Holy City of Jerusalem and 
the preservation of holy shrines and insists that 
it should not become the object of any bargain- 
ing concessions, and welcomes any friendly ef- 
forts for this purpose. 


Poetry and Architecture 


The Golden Ode 
Labid Ibn Rabiah 
Translated with an Introduction and Commentary 
by William R. Polk 
Photographs by William J. Mares 
A translation of one of the greatest pre-Islamic Arabic poems together with 
photographs of a number of striking desert scenes depicting some of the sights 
and suggesting some of the feelings and concerns of the ancient nomadic poet, 
Labid Ibn Rabiah. 
1974 266 pages illus. Cloth $15.00 


The Mystical Poems of Rumi 
Jalal al-Din Rumi 
Translated by A. J. Arberry 
A valuable contribution to the study of mysticism and Persian poetry, these transla- 
tions offer the reader an insight into a world of thought and emotion as yet little 
explored. A. J. Arberry's interpretation of Rumi is based upon a lifetime's study 
of Islamic mysticism. Cloth edition (1968), $12.50. 


1974 viii, 204 pages Paper $2.55 


The Pyramids 
Ahmed Fakhry 
This book is unique in its historical treatment of the sequence of the pyramids, 
from the first essentially uncomplicated structures, through the grandeur of the 
finest examples, to the less lavish monuments at the end of the era. 
"No one is as well qualified to deal with the subject as Ahmed Fakhry."— 
Middle East Journal Cloth edition (1969), $10.50. 


1974 xii, 272 pages illus. Paper $3.25 


The Sense of Unity 
The Sufi Tradition in Persian Architecture 
Nader Ardalan and Laleh Bakhtiar 
In this handsomely illustrated volume, Nader Ardalan and Laleh Bakhtiar examine 
the architecture of Persia as a manifestation of Islamic tradition and demonstrate 


the synthesis of traditional Persian thought and form. Publications of thè 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies. 


1973 xx, 152 pages illus./tables Cloth $17.50 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 





DEMOGRAPHIC REVIEW 


THE POPULATION OF PAKISTAN: 
AN EVALUATION OF RECENT STATISTICAL DATA 


Lee L. Bean 


Access to current and reliable population sta- 
tistics has become increasingly important in 
Pakistan because of the emphasis placed on 
limiting Pakistan’s rate of population growth. 
Pakistan was one of the first countries in the 
world to support a family planning program 
(circa 1962). Although the conflict which led 
to the creation of Bangladesh as an independent 
nation seriously affected the operation of gov- 
ernment sponsored and operated family planning 
programs, the commitment to a strong popula- 
tion policy has been maintained. Indeed Pakistan 
now appears to be committed to a broader 
approach to population problems, through the 
official action to retitle the Family Planning 
Division in the Ministry of Health as the Pop- 
ulation Planning Division. Yet such a program 
remains necessarily weak because of the absence 
of reliable studies of the social and cultural 
conditions which support high fertility values 
in this society. Furthermore, the potential for 
developing new programs and modifying exist- 
ing approaches to population planning and con- 
trol is hampered by the absence of accurate 
estimates of the size and current rate of growth 


of the population which would provide a basis 
for the evaluation of fertility control programs. 

During 1973 two major sources of new demo- 
graphic data became available in Pakistan: the 
first results of the 1972 census and the results 
of the 1968 Population Growth Survey. Each 
has been awaited with considerable anticipation 
because of the lag between these and earlier 
studies and because of the apparent limitation of 
earlier demographic statistics. Whether these 
more recent statistics meet the expectations of 
scholars interested in the poptilation of Pakistan 
is the question to which this research note is 
addressed. More specifically, are the results of 
the 1972 Pakistan census and the 1968 PGS 
sufficiently accurate to be used? 


The 1972 Census of Pakistan 


The first release of the 1972 census of Paki- 
stan became available in the spring of 1973 
and reported a total population of 64.9 million.? 
The figure is surprising because of the implied 
rate of growth of 3.45 per cent per annum be- 
tween the 1961 and 1972 census. Such a rate 


1. Burki, Shahid Javed, "Population Pressure and Public Policy," Pakistan Economist, April 


14-20, 1973, pp. 14-18. 


2. Government of Pakistan, Census Organization, Interior Division, Population Census of 
Pakistan, 1972, Census Bullétin No. 1, Provisional Tables, Census Organization, Islamabad, 


January 1973. 


A Lee L. BEAN is Chairman of the Department of Sociology at the University of Utah. 
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of growth would make Pakistan one of—if not 
"the"—fastest growing countries of the world, 
and one with a rapidly accelerating rate of in- 
crease during a time of a massive govern- 
mental effort to reduce fertility. On this basis 
alone, one must begin with the question of 
whether the 1972 census produced an over- 
enumeration of the population in a country 
which has been known for censuses which pro- 
duced undercounts of the population. 

Most demographers agree that the 1961 cen- 
sus of Pakistan produced an undercount of the 
population, although there are differences in the 
estimated rate of under-enumeration ranging 
from 6.2 to 8.4 per cent. However, based upon 
experience with the 1951 and 1961 censuses, it 

. was believed by many that the 1972 census, 
originally scheduled for 1971, if carried out as 
planned, would have produced more accurate 
census counts, since the structure of the census 
operation was changed in such a manner that 
many of the conditions which often lead to 
under-enumeration could be circumvented. 

The 1972 census was planned to be carried 
out in three phases. First, a total count of the 
entire population was to be made with few 
questions being asked: relationship with the 
head of household, marital status, sex, age, reli- 
gion and literacy. Without the burden of filling 
out a moderately lengthy schedule for each adult 
household member, it was assumed that the 
census  enumerators—unpaid “volunteers”’— 
would have greater opportunity to identify in- 
dividuals. This total count (described as the 
Big Count) was scheduled to be followed by a 
post-enumeration check to secure estimates of 
coverage and to update and correct household 
listings. The post-enumeration check was then 
to be followed—approximately one year after 
the Big Count—by the HED (Housing, Eco- 
nomic and Demographic) survey. Based upon 
a limited sample drawn from the original and 
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corrected household lists, extensive informatio: 
on the social, economic and demographic char 
acteristics of the population was to have bee 
collected.* 

The original 1971 census was rescheduled a 
a result of the war, and the actual count wa 
carried out in September of 1972. In additio: 
to the administrative and population disloca 
tions created during this period of time, th 
actual census count also coincided with the lan 
guage riots in the Sind. Because of that coin 
cidence, it may be argued that the languag 
groups in conflict over-reported in order t 
provide a stronger basis for political representa 
tion. Similar arguments could be made in th 
case of the North West Frontier Province an 
Baluchistan Province where the National Awam 
Party leaders were concerned with representa 
tional strength relative to the Pakistan People 
Party which had its power base in the mor 
populous provinces of the Punjab and the Sind 
Such political conflicts led to apparent over 
counts in areas of Muslim-Hindu confrontatioi 
during the 1931 Indian census and to massiv 
overcounts in Nigeria during the 1953 census 

To accurately evaluate the results of the 197; 
census, access to details of the age-sex distribu 
tion and other composition characteristics i 
essential. At the time of the writing of thi: 
note, only national, provincial and district pop: 
ulation totals by sex are available along witl 
provisional estimates of the population of citie: 
and metropolitan areas by sex. Yet these dat: 
provide some basis for a first estimate of the 
accuracy of the census. 

The intercensal growth rate of 3.45 per cen 
per year suggests a 5Ü per cent increase ovei 
the preceding intercensal period: 1951.1961— 
2.4 per cent (see Table 1). At the time of tht 
Population Growth Estimation (PGE) experi. 
ment (1962-1965), it was estimated that the rat« 
of growth of the population of Pakistan wa: 


3. Afzal, Mohammad, “1972 Census: Population-Expected and Actual,” The Pakistan De- 
velopment Review, XXI:2, Summer 1973, pp. 123-134. Afzal provides a rather extensive review 
of the 1972 census, but in contrast to this author, he argues that the 1972 census may represent 
an undercount on the assumption that the high population projection made by the US Census 


Bureau is an accurate standard for comparison. 


4. By August of 1973, the post-enumeration check had not been fully completed and further 
delays were anticipated because of the floods. The HED survey was at that time scheduled to 
begin in November, but again the floods may result in further postponement. 
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Taste 1 Population by Province, Pakistan, 1951, 1961, 1972 











Rate of Growth 
Millions 1951- 1961- 
Area 1951 19611 19722 1961 1972 
Pakistan 33.74 42.88 64.89 2.40 3.45 
North West Frontier 4.55 573 8.40 2.30 3.19 
Centrally Adminis- 
tered T. A. 1.33 1.85 2.51 3.30 2.54 
Federal Capital 
Territory 
Islamabad n.a. 0.09 0.24 — 8.17 
Punjab 20.64 25.49 37.37 2.11 3.19 
Sind 6.13 8.37 13.97 3.11 4.27 
Baluchistan 1.09 1.35 2.41 2.14 4.83 








1 Pakistan, Ministry of Home and Kashmir Affairs, Census of Pakistan, Population, West 
Pakistan Tables and Report, Vol. 3, Table 1 (Karachi: Manager of Publications), 11-58 to 11-77. 

2 Pakistan, Census Organization, Interior Division Islamabad Population Census of Pakistan 
1972, Census Bulletin 1, Provisional Tables, Tables 1 and 2: 1-3. 


approximately 3.0 per cent per year. To achieve 
a 3.6 per cent per annum intercensal rate of 
increase, Pakistan would have had to experience 
a very rapid increase in the rate of growth from 
1965-72. The increased rate of growth could 
take place in three ways: in-migration; in- 
creased fertility, or substantially reduced mortal- 
ity. 

Even with the inclusion of West Pakistani 
citizens who would have worked, lived and 
therefore been enumerated in East Pakistan in 
1961, the numbers involved are relatively small 
and therefore would not result in a significant 
increase in the size of the population. Moreover, 
Pakistan has allowed and now actively encour- 
ages emigration so that migration as a process 
would not account for this high rate of increase.? 
Given the fact that migration is unlikely to have 
produced any increase in the population size of 
Pakistan, consider the conditions which would 
be essential if changes in fertility and mortality 
were to produce this rapid increase. 


Population projections prepared by Bean, 
Khan and Razzaque in 1968 provided a high 
population estimate for the current area of Pak- 
istan of 61,579,000 as of July 1, 1970.9 This 
projection was based on the assumption that - 
fertility as measured by the Population Growth 
Estimation survey in 1963-64 would not decline 
and that there would be a moderate decline in 
mortality. Projecting this figure to the time of 
the 1972 census, one would expect a population 
of 64,490,000 or 400,000 less than reported in 
the 1972 census. . 

Consider the assumptions underlying this pro- 
jection. It was assumed that the crude death 
rate would fall from 17.8 per thousand in 1960 
to 12.3 per thousand in 1970. Given the disloca- 
tions associated with political disturbances, two 
wars and the failure of each development plan 
to meet health targets, such a reduction in mor- 
tality in retrospect appears unreasonable. As- 
suming that the death rates declined to about 
15, observed growth rate would imply an in- 


5. For example, it was reported on May 24, 1973, "The President has issued orders for the 
creation of a new division to be called the ‘Manpower Division’ within the Ministry of Labour 
and Works to look after the problems relating to the manpower and to take measures for 
encouraging emigration to other countries," Pakistan Exports, Vol. 24, No. 5, May 1973, p. 29. 

6. Bean, Lee L., Masihur Rahman Khan and A. Razzaque Rukunuddin, Population Projec- 
Hons for Pakistan: 1960-2000, Karachi: Pakistan Institute of Development Economics, 1968. 
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crease in the crude birth rate of three per thou- 
sand, at a minimum. However, a decline of 
approximately two per thousand in the crude 
death rate was anticipated by 1970 with no 
change in age specific fertility because of an 
anomaly in the age structure introduced by the 
deaths and postponed births associated with 
partition (1947)." Therefore, an increase of 
five per thousand would be required to achieve 
such a population figure—or an increase in 
the estimated 1965 crude birth rate of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 

Given these types of necessary shifts in fertil- 
ity to achieve the reported population levels, we 
are led to conclude that the 1972 census figures 
are inaccurate and the intercensal growth rate 


is too high. Our conclusion is further supported - 


by an analysis of the provincial growth rates. 
(See Table 1.) Between 1961 and 1972 one 
would expect the Punjab and the Sind to grow 
disproportionately because of in-migration asso- 
ciated with differential economic opportunities. 
While the Sind grew more rapidly than the 
Punjab, Baluchistan was reported to have grown 
more rapidly than any other province. Because 
` there is no evidence to demonstrate the existence 
of major variations in fertility and mortality 
among the provinces, the changes would have 
to be attributed to differences in interprovincial 
migration. Burki has argued that considerable 
interprovincial migration has taken place be- 
tween 1961 and 1972, and his estimates suggest 
that the North West and the Punjab experienced 
a net loss of migrants while Baluchistan and 
the Sind experienced a net gain.8 However, 
those, estimates are based on treating the 1972 
. population figures as accurate and then comput- 
ing migration gains and losses as a residual— 
the difference between the projected provincial 
growth and the observed growth reported in 
the 1972 census. 
Direct evidence on interprovincial migration 
is not available, at this time, to confirm Burki's 
argument. Moreover, taking Burki's estimates 





7. Khan, Masihur Rahman, Lee L. Bean, and A. 
Fertility in Pakistan and Its Implications for the 
Journal of Family Planning, Vol. 1, July 1967. 
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of intercensal migration gains and losses into 
account still yields implausible results. For ex- 
ample, Burki estimates that Baluchistan gained 
1.5 per cent per year over the period from 
migration. The computed average annual rate 
of increase was 7.1 per cent, thus suggesting, 
roughly, an annual average rate of growth of 
5.6 per cent in comparison to 4.5 per cent in 
the Punjab and 4.7 per cent in the Sind. Even 
taking into consideration estimates of internal 
migration, the provincial rates of growth appear 
inconsistent. i 

A more complete evaluation of the 1972 census 
must await the release of more detailed data, 
but on the basis of crude figures currently avail- 
able one must assume that the 1972 census is 
defective. And, perhaps most important, in con- 
trast to the 1961 census the 1972 census appears 
to represent an overcount of the population. 


Estimates of Vital Rates 


Because of the poor quality of birth and death 
registration data in Pakistan, it has been neces- 
sary to rely upon estimation methods or sample 
survey data. Between 1962 and 1965 a major sur- 
vey of births and deaths was undertaken in part to 
provide current and accurate estimates of vital 
rates and in part to test a new methodology. 
This project, entitled the Population Growth 
Estimation (PGE) experiment, utilized two 
types of independent data collection. Continuous 
registration (LR or Longitudinal Registration) 
of births and deaths was undertaken by resident 
permanent registrars, and quarterly retrospec- 
tive surveys (CS or the Cross Sectional survey) 
were undertaken by the field staff of the Central 
Statist$cal Office. Using a probability formula 
to estimate missed events (births and deaths) 
identified as the Chandrasekar-Deming (CD) 
method, the two sources of data were then com- 
bined to provide estimates of fertility and mor- 
tality. Thus, three estimates of fertility and 
mortality rates were made available with the 


Razzaque Rukunuddin, “A New Look at 
Family Planning Programme," Pakistan 


8. Burki, Shahid Javed, "Pakistan's Population: Ready or Not, Here They Come," Pakistan 
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CD estimates being the highest and the, CS 
estimates the lowest.® 

In 1968 a new series of surveys were under- 
taken which used one system of data collection: 
retrospective surveys carried out at various in- 
tervals. During the first year the Population 
Growth Surveys (PGS) were carried out 
monthly, but in subsequent years, 1969-71, quar- 
terly survey rounds were introduced. The results 
of the first year became available for the first 
time in July 1968.19 In general, the survey would 
appear to have produced implausibly low esti- 
mates of vital rates for Pakistan (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2 Alternate Estimates of Crude 
Birth Rates, Crude Death Rates, and 
Rate of Natural Increment, Pakistan, 
1962-65 and 1968 


Crude Crude 

Birth Death 
Source and Year Rate Rate R 

PGE—1962-65 

Chandrasekar-Deming 52 18 3.4 
LR Registration 42 15 24 
CS Survey 38 11 27 
PGS—1968 - 36 12 24 


Sources: M. Naseem Iqbal Farooqi and Ghazi, 
Mumtaz Faroog (eds.) Final Report of 
the Population Growth Estimation Ex- 
periment: 1962-1965; Dacca, Pakistan In- 
stitute of Development Economics, 1971; 
Government of Pakistan, Statistical Divi- 
sion, Ministry of Finance and Develop- 
ment, Population Growth Survey: 1968, 
Karachi, Manager of Publications, 1973. 
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Although the crude birth rate calculated from 
the 1968 PGS survey is roughly comparable to 
certain single-year estimates generated from the 
PGE-CS system, most demographers concerned 
with Pakistan statistics view these results as the 
most accurate of the three estimates provided 
by the PGE experiment. It is therefore useful 
to consider other tests of the accuracy of the 
1968 PGS survey.1 

a. The Fertility Schedule. The authors of the 
final PGE report argue that the CD and LR 
estimates establish the upper and lower limits 
of fertility in Pakistan, and the authors there- 
fore do not provide data for CS estimates. It 
is, therefore, possible only to compare the PGS 
results with the PGE-LR data and the PGE- 
CD estimates. For details on the age specific 
fertility rates and selected fertility indices, see 
Table 3 and Figure 1. 

While the shape of the fertility schedule from 
the PGS data approximates the curve from the 
PGE-CD estimates, the PGS survey would 
again appear to have consistently missed events 
(births) in comparison to the CD estimates. In 
comparison to the LR estimates, however, the 
PGS study would appear to have missed births 
to younger. women and “overcounted” births to 
older women. The explanation for these differ- 
ences is more complex, however. A shifting of 
women from young to old age groups could, 
in part, account for these differences, and such 
a shift is plausible in view of the difficulties 
as ascertaining ages with some degree of ac- 
curacy in Pakistan. Indeed such a hypothesis 
is consistent with the PGS data on sex ratios 
in Pakistan: the ratio of males to females. 


9. For a full description of the Population Growth Estimation Survey, see: Pakistan Institute 
of Development Economics, Report of the Population Growth Estimation Experiment: Descrip- 
tion and Some Results for 1962 and 1963, Karachi: Pakistan Institute of Development Eco- 
nomics, 1968; Farooqi, M. Naseem Iqbal and Ghazi Mumtaz Farooq (eds.), Final Report of the 
Population Growth Estimation Experiment, 1962-1965, Dacca: Pakistan Institute of Development 


Economics, July 1971. 


10. Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Finance, Planning and Development, Statistical 
Division, Population Growth Survey: 1968, Karachi: Manager of Publications, July 15, 1973. 

ll. A standard test of data of this type would involve calculations of the degree of age mis- 
reporting through the calculation of various age indexes. Age misreporting has been traditionally 
bad in Pakistan, and the PGS survey results are consistent. The types of errors involved, 
however, provide no additional support for the arguments presented in this paper. 


— —— PGS- 
De facto 


— -— PGE-LR 
1963-65 
(an Pakistan ) 


— — — — PGE-CD 
Estimates 
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b. Sex Ratio Estimates. Pakistan, like most 
Muslim countries, traditionally reports a moder- 
ately high proportion of males relative to fe- 
males, largely due to the cultural proscriptions 
which restrict access of interviewers to house- 
holds to accurately identify females, particularly 
relatively young females at or near marriage 
age but not married. Thus, for example, the 
PGE study would appear to have seriously un- 
dercounted females in the 10-19 age groups, 
while both the 1961 census and the PGS study 
appeared to secure more balanced counts of 
males and females in this age group (see Figure 
2). In the age groups 20-34, PGS reports a 
smaller proportion of females than the PGE 


TABLE 3 Estimates of Age Specific 
Fertility Rates, Total Fertility Rates, 
and Gross Reproduction Rates 
(GRR), Pakistan, 1962-65 
and 1968 


Year and Source 


PGE-CS PGE-LR! PGS? 
Age (1963-65) (1963-65) (1968) 
15-19 130 110 64 
20-24 303 226 222 
25-29 373 291 270 
30-34 353 283 244 
35-39 250 187 180 
40-44 114 79 104 
45-49 17 42 61 
50 plus — — 5 
Total Fertil- 
ity Rate 7.95 6.09 5.75 
GRR 3.86 2.96 2.80 





1 De jure estimates. 
2 LR registration. 

Sources: M. Naseem Iqbal Farooqi, Mumtaz 
Farooq (eds.) Final Report of the Pop- 
ulation Growth Estimation Experiment: 
1962-1965; Dacca, Pakistan Institute of 
Development Economics, 1971; Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, Statistical Division, 
Ministry of Finance and Development, 
Population Growth Survey: 1968, Kara- 
chi, Manager of Publications, 1973. 
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study or the census, and this may in part account 
for the lower fertility rates in these age groups. 
However, in the later years of childbearing, 
35-49, the differences are not: such that one 
could argue that because of better identification 
of women at the risk of childbearing better 
estimates of fertility in these ages accrue to the 
PGS system. 


c. Marital Status. The one item of evidence 
which would in part account for the difference 
between PGS and PGE-LR age specific esti- 
mates of fertility is the proportion of the females 
at risk currently married. While the PGE mari- 
tal status figures are not available, comparison 


TABLE 4 Alternate Estimates of the Sex 
Ratio, Pakistan, 1961, 1965 and 1968 





Census PGE PGS 

Age 1961 1965 1968 
Under 1 103.0 103.6 112.1 
1-4 104.9 110.4 108.4 
5-9 114.6 112.9 111.7 
10-14 122.6 124.8 119.7 
15-19 118.5 135.6 121.3 
20-24 112.9 101.6 111.4 
25-29 109.0 105.5 115.6 
30-34 110.7 105.7 111.6 
35-39 117.5 120.3 122.4 
40-44 119.5 112.8 109.7 
45-49 125.5 118.6 126.6 
50-54 129.6 139.6 119.9 
55-59 125.7 121.1 120.2 
60 & Over 133.4 123.3 127.5 
Total 115.8 115.4 115.6 








Sources: Government of Pakistan,’ Ministry of 
Home and Kashmir Affairs, Census of 
Pakistan, Population, 1961, Karachi The 
Educational Press, Karachi, no date. 
M. Naseem Iqbal Faroogi and Ghazi, 
Mumtaz Farooq (eds.) Final Report of 
the Population Growth Estimation Ex- 
periment: 1962-1965; Dacca, Pakistan In- 
stitute of Development Economics, 1971; 
Government of Pakistan, Statistical Divi- 
sion, Ministry of Finance and Develop- 
ment, Population Growth Survey: 1968, 
Karachi, Manager of Publications, 1973. 
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Figure 2 Sex Ratios, 1961, 1962-65, 1968 


Sex Ratio 
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with the 1961 census indicates a significantly 
lower proportion of females in the younger ages 
currently married and a higher proportion in 
the later ages of childbearing currently married 
(see Table 4). These differences, if real, may 
‘reflect the beginning of important changes in 
family formation and childbearing patterns: on 
the one hand a rising age of marriage among 
females and, on the other hand, a declining rate 
of widowhood. While the-influence of these two 
factors would in part offset one another insofar 
as‘ the total fertility rate is concerned, in the 
long run the negative fertility impact of a rising 
age of marriage will be quite significant. It is 
also important to note that the lower proportion 
of widows would support the assumed declining 
mortality rate in Pakistan. 

To summarize, the basic data on births and 
deaths from Pakistan would suggest that the 1968 
PGS survey is substantially in error. The, birth 
and death rates are significantly lower than 
those recorded under the longitudinal registra- 
tion system of the 1968 PGS survey taken three 
to five years earlier. An internal consistency 
test—sex ratio reports—confirm significant in- 
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consistencies. The age specific fertility curve 
presents certain anomalies, which in part may 
be accounted for by changes in the proportion of 
women married currently at various ages. At 
the same time, these differences are in sharp 
contrast to observed patterns of fertility decline 
in countries supporting national family planning 
programs. Generally, in such countries, family 
planning is more widely and earlier adopted 
by older, high parity women. The shape of the 
age specific fertility curve in comparison with 
that generated from the PGE-LR data is in 
exact opposition to such a trend. 

Thus, while the results of the 1968 PGS data 
provide certain interesting hypotheses of what 
is happening demographically in Pakistan, the 
results are in such opposition to the census and 
expected patterns of change, it is not possible 
to accept the results of the survey. And, given 
the unexpected results of the 1972 census, it 
would appear that demographers will for some 
time be forced to rely upon older data—the 
1961 adjusted census and the. 1962-65 PGE data 
—as a base for projecting current population 
estimates for Pakistan. 
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Britain, INDIA AND THE TURKISH EMPIRE, 
1853-1882, by Ram Lakhan Shukla. New 
Delhi: People’s Publishing House, 1973. xi +- 
262 pages. Bibl. Maps. Index. Rs. 30.00. 


Tur KxurLArAT Movement IN Inpra, 1919- 
1925, by Albert Christiaan Niemeijer. The 
Hague: Nederlandsche Boek-en Steendruk- 
kerij, 1972. vii + 263 pages. Index. No price 
indicated. 


Reviewed by Briton Cooper Busch 


These two doctotal dissertations, quite dif- 
ferent in scope and style, together make a useful 
contribution to the recent surge in studies of 
Middle East-India relations. Ram Shukla's ap- 
proach is traditional diplomatic fact-gathering ; 
his objective is to show the "Indian aspect" of 
the Eastern Question from the-outbreak of Cri- 
mea to the occupation of Egypt. The bulk of 
consideration is given to the crisis of 1875-1878, 
for his focus is upon the Russian danger which 
he feels has not been sufficiently considered by 
historians in this context; his work tends there- 
fore to be:as one-sided as many of the memo- 
randa which each new aspect of crisis provoked 
from Indian officials. 

Unfortunately, in listing fears for India's se- 
curity, Shukla rather oversimplifies by ignoring 
the róle, for example, of French interests in the 
Lebanon or the completion of the Suez Canal in 
the formulation of British policy. He remarks 
that the Suez Canal "transformed the geopolit- 
ical setting of the area, and called for suitable 


adjustments in the traditional British policy 
(p. 214)," but the adjustments are not dis- 
cussed. Shukla is good at collecting material, - 
and some interesting bits are provided in the 
last, somewhat disjointed chapters which treat 
such topics as British use of the Caliphate in 
winning Muslim Indian friends. But to recapit- 
ulate memoranda on Russia is not to show that 
they influenced policy; to show that there was 
some interest in separatism in the Arabian Pe- 
ninsula is not to prove that British policy 
amounted to an "ambitious scheme of a British 
protectorate over Arabia (p. 187)," still less 
that “The eventual success achieved by the Brit- 
ish in weaning the Arabs away from the Turks 
[in World War I] was the result of a long-term, 
sustained policy and was largely due to the 
groundwork laid down in the preceding years 
(p. 212)." There is, in short, some interesting 
evidence, but also some weak history. 

A. C. Niemeijer’s work is.more thoughtful . 
and reflective. He is certainly aware of the wide 
ramifications of his subject, and thus begins his 
discussion with the nature of nationalism and 
the background of Muslim developments in 
India; "Start and Organization" of the Khilafat 
movement are not reached until Chapter IV. If 
he tends to cover old ground, this approach at 
least helps to prevent illogical conclusions. 

Interestingly, Niemeijer looks less to Shukla’s 
1870s and 1880s than to the next, early twenti- 
eth century generation, and, for the actual be- 
ginning of the movement he is trying to define 
and evaluate, the sudden jeopardy of 1914 to 
the Ottoman Sultan/Caliph. Khilafat activity in 
support of that institution was always ambiv- 
alent in means as well as ends, uncertain of 
the proper Caliphate model, unclear on how 
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much violence was an admissible strategy, and, 
perhaps most important, insecure on the ques- 

- tion of Hindu cooperation—for support of a 
Muslim religious institution appealed to com- 
munalistic impulses rather than supra-religious 

. secular nationalism. Niemeijer’s wide reading 
also brings him to consider aspects missing from 
Shukla's work, such as the relationship of class 
to the movement. Niemeijer shows (again, 
not a surprising conclusion for modernizing 
societies) that the Westernized élites were re- 
pelled to the extent that Khilafat leaders ap- 
pealed to fundamentalist sympathies in order to 
recruit essential mass support. 

It is fortunate that Niemeijer is drawn to 
consider these wider issues, for the principal 
lack in his work is the sort of detail which 
Shukla provides in plenty for the earlier era; 
but as Niemeijer notes, the records on who 
attended what meeting or donated how many 
rupees are vague and imprecise. More serious 
is a curious gap in explaining satisfactorily the 
reasons for the 1920-1921 crisis in relations be- 

' tween the Khilafat movement and the British 
government in India, a crisis which the reader 

: is left to assume resulted from general postwar 
unrest coupled with war-time repression, un- 
fulfilled expectations and the shock of Amritsar. 
Niemeijer explains well the collapse of the 
movement, but that is a simpler task given its 
internal contradictions and Atatiirk’s dissolu- 
tion of both Sultanate and Caliphate. 

The Khilafat phenomenon was important, 
more for what might have been in Hindu- 
Muslim cooperation than for its successes in 
that direction. As a disillusioned Muhammad 
'Ali (a principal Khilafat leader) put it in 
1930 to his British masters, “We divide and you 
rule,” and to the extent that the Khilafatists 
had contributed to communal Muslim awaken- 
ing, he was right. The importance of the subject 
as a whole, however, is greater for Indian than 
for Middle Eastern history. The same may be 
said for both these books, but for those inter- 
ested in the evolution of a self-conscious Muslim 

_-community in India and its Middle Eastern 

<a, famifications, both books, in their different 

/". ways, will prove useful. S 

~A Briton Cooper Buscu is Professor of History 
at Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 
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THE FALL oF JERUSALEM, by Abdullah Schleifer. 
New York and London: Monthly Review 
Press, 1972. 247 pages. Cloth, $7.50; paper, 
$3.45. 


Reviewed by David Hirst 


A great many—too many—books have been 
written about ‘the Six Day War of June 1967. 
Most of them, when they are not tributes to 
Israel's feat of arms, are unsceptical about the 
basic moral premises on which this, and earlier 
wars, were fought. Abdullah Schleifer's is one 
of the too few books which redresses the bal- 
ance, and which, without being an apologia for 
the Arabs—far from it—looks at the conflict 
from an Arab vantage point. Schleifer was 
uniquely placed for this. He was able to see, as 
he rightly tells us, what most of the army of 
Western newsmen could not or would not see. 
He was a resident of Jerusalem, living in rooms 
abutting the Wailing Wall itself, when the war 
broke out. And he was there because, as a Jew- 
ish convert to Islam, he found in this thrice-holy 
city a special beauty that grows out of its 
organic association with his adopted faith. 

His book is a rich and subtle interweaving 
of intensely lived personal experience and gen- 
eral historical and political analysis with Jeru- 
salem and its fall as the unifying theme. The 
actual fall, he explains, took three days, but 
the siege had been in progress since 1917, when, 
with the Balfour Declaration, Zionist settler- 
colonialism really began in earnest. The fall is 
but another, if momentous, fait accompli in the 
unfolding purpose from which the Zionists have 
never wavered. In closing the Straits of Tiran— : 
Israel's ostensible casus belli—President Nasir 
fell into a trap of the Zionists’ making. He took 
King Husayn into it with him. This is just what 
the Zionists wanted, for it is in Jerusalem and 
the West Bank it commands, rather than in the 
wastes of Sinai, that the Zionists seek the ful- 
fillment of their original purpose. 

It is from his own personal experiences and 
observations that Schleifer describes some of the 
misdemeanors of the victorious Israeli soldiery. 
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He does so not out of a spirit of vindictiveness; 
war, he says, brings atrocities, and the Israelis 
could have behaved much worse; he does so be- 
cause most of the Western news media, dazzled 
by the military achievement, failed to notice 
them at all. 

But it is what the Israelis are doing with 
their prize that really offends him. There is the 
plain immorality of dispossessing the Jerusalem 
Arabs and destroying their cultural and religious 
heritage. There is the failure to respect the spirit 
of what remains an essentially Arab city. “From 
the earnest intelligent Hebrew University scholar 
who has mastered the origins of the Old City 
Mamlik heraldry a thin line descends into the 
ultimate boredom of an Israel teenager sitting 
on top of a wall of the Haram al-Sharif and 
crooning ‘Strangers in the Night.’ " 

But Schleifer does not spare the Arabs. He 
does not of course question the basic justice of 
their cause, but rather their failure to live up 
to it. In his vivid account of the battle for 
Jerusalem we see, in microcosm, the continuing 
failure of Arab society to face the modern chal- 
lenge of Zionism. 


A Davin Hirst is Middle East correspondent for 
The Manchester Guardian. 
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PHILBy oF ARABIA, by Elizabeth Monroe. Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, 1973. Text and Illus. 
to p. 297. References, Bibl. and Index to 332. 
£4.50. 


-Reviewed by William Sands 


Elizabeth Monroe has written the ideal biog- 
raphy of St. John Philby. A more troublesome 
subject for such an effort, less than fifteen 
years after his death, would be hard to imagine. 
Many are still living who found Philby dif- 
ficult, if not obnoxious, but the debt which 
those of us interested in the Middle East owe 
him for his superb recording of a place and 
an era is great indeed. Miss Monroe has not 
painted over the Cromwellian warts, but she 
has emphasized the richness of this legacy. 

In preparation of the book, the author had 
access to the enormous collection of Philby 
papers, acquired by the Arabian American Oil 
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Company after his death. It is to be hoped 
they were in better order than when one last 
saw them in his study in Jiddah. Miss Monroe 
also traveled to Pakistan to retrace Philby’s 
early years there and in Arabia to repeat some 
of his famous journeys. She has obviously 
done painstaking research in many of the dis- 
ciplines upon which Philby’s work touched. 
The result is a masterpiece of the art of bio- 
graphical writing. Just as King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
was fortunate in his chronicler, so is Philby. 

From his orthodox early years of school, 
university and the Indian Civil Service, to re- 
bellion against the colonial Establishment in 
Iraq and Transjordan, to the triumphs of his 
Arabian explorations and public recognition, 
the life unfolds with the readability of a first- 
rate novel. The author fleshes out the years 
and events which Philby sometimes glossed 
over—or on which he remains unpublished, and 
unpublishable. The victories and the defeats— 
from poverty to comfort, from royal counselor 
to banishment, from obloquy to praise from 
those whose acceptance he most wanted and 
needed, to Walton prison—are related with 
skill and understanding. 

There was often a muted sadness about Phil- . 
by’s last years, but he never lost either jaunti- 
ness, defiance, or curiosity concerning what lay 
over the horizon. In a letter to this reviewer 
shortly before his death, he replied to a sug- 
gestion that he might visit the United States 
with interest, and added: “Arabia has pre- ~ 
vented me from seeing much of the world." It 
may have, and Philby may have felt the loser— 
though this is doubtful—but certainly the world 
of knowledge was the gainer. His position in 
the ranks of those who have illuminated the 
exotic places of the world is secure. 

St. John Philby was a restless and impatient ` 
man; he had many goals, in several of which 
he failed. But what he sought above all, as he 
was frank to admit, was fame. With Philby 
of Arabia, Miss Monroe has shown that he 
deserved it. : 

One could cavil at minor details. EV Gy one 
who knew him had, like one's Haye ES 
Philby. There were some not so kind to hin 
in conversation as when they put ORE 1 
paper. But that is a reasonable ghi ADR SY a 
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There is a good bibliography of Philby's 
works. 


A WitLiAM Sanps is Editor of this Journal. 
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JAM ‘AEH-SHENASI-YI RusTA:-Y: Iran (RU- 
RAL SOCIOLOGY OF Iran), by Khusrou Khus- 
rovi. Tehran: University of Tehran, 1351/ 
1972-73. vii + 186 pages. Illus. Bibl. Index. 
120 rials. 


BuwEH, by Javad Safi-nezhad. Tehran: Uni- 
versity of Tehran, 1351/1972-73. viii + 155 
pages. Illus. 65 rials. 


Reviewed by Eric J. Hooglund 


These two books are socio-economic studies 
of rural Iran by two of that country's finest 
scholars. Both men are affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Tehran’s Institute for Social Research 
(recently elevated to college status) and have 
established reputations for the excellence of their 
scholarship. Their most recent publications not 
only continue their previous high standards but 
are important original contributions to our un- 
derstanding of rural Iran. 

Khusrou Khusrovi’s book is significant be- 
catise it represents the. first attempt in any lan- 
guage to construct and analyze a theory of 
Iranian rural society. Although this is an am- 
bitious task, Dr. Khusrovi is eminently qualified 
to undertake it. He is an anthropologist trained 
in France and has spent several years studying 
and observing village and tribal societies in 
Iran. His book begins with an historical over- 
` view of land ownership.as it evolved up to the 
initiation of the land reform program in Janu- 
ary 1962 and follows with an examination of 
how its nature affected urban-rural relations 
(Chapter 1). The second chapter presents Dr. 
Khusrovi’s thesis that rural Iran consists of 
three distinct societies: villagers and farmers; 
villagers and tribesmen, and pure tribesmen. 
_The* organization of economic production is 
the main criterion for distinguishing the three 
types. In the first category, for example, the 
cultivation 'of' crops grown according to fixed 
schedules dominates the economy; livestock, 
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orchards and handicrafts are of secondary im- 
portance. In the mixed tribal and village so- 
cieties farming assumes a very definite second 
place to livestock raising. The economy of the 
nomadic tribal societies depends entirely ` upon 
herding ; even the concept of private land owner- 
ship is absent (p. 74). 

In the remainder of the book Dr. Khusrovi 
examines rural social structures and points out 
differences and similarities among the three so- 
cietal types. His discussion of family structure 
(Chapter 3) reveals that regardless of whether 
a community has a predominantly farming or 
pastoral economy, the separate household size is 
closely related to wealth; in other words, the 
largest families tend to be those who own the 
most land, water rights and/or livestock. 
Wealth is also one of the major determinants 
of social status within all three categories. Be- 
fore land reform (Chapter 4) there was social 
stratification in each kind of rural society. The 
most rigid patterns were those.in the agri- 
cultural villages in which there existed clear-cut 
divisions between those who owned land, those 
who share-cropped it and those who had no 
rights whatever over cultivable land. Since the 
land reform program was concerned with the 
tenure of farm land, its effects were most notice- 
ably felt in these villages. 

In Chapter 5 the author analyzes the conse- 
quences of land reform in rural society, espe- 
cially that of villagers and farmers, and notes 
three major changes: (1) the emergence of a 
new class of small peasant owners, more than 
86 per cent of whom possess less than 10 
hectares; (2) the emergence of a "rural bour- 
geoisie" (p. 158) of shopkeepers and money- 
lenders who acquire the major portion of annual 
production via their control of capital and credit 
lent at exorbitant interest rates, and (3) the- 
emergence of a rural proletariat consisting of 
one million landless families. To a more limited 
degree these changes are also occurring in the 
mixed tribal and village societies, but not at all 
in the purely nomadic societies. 

In sum, for scholars of modern Iran in gen- 
eral, and for anthropologists and sociologists in 
particular, this well-written book about rural 
Iran is highly recommended. The author's copi- 
ous footnotes, numerous statistical tables and 
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excellent bibliography of books in Persian add 
to its value. 

Equally high praise is due Buneh. The author, 
Javad Safi-nezhad, is a dedicated scholar who 
has devoted the past twelve years to research 
in and about rural Iran. Of his numerous pub- 
lished works the most renowned is the now 


classic study of an Iranian village, Talebabad. 


In that book he first revealed the structure and 
functions of the buneh, a unique peasant work 
team. The present book is an in-depth study of 
the buneh based primarily upon extensive re- 
search in Talebabad but also drawing from ma- 
terial about bunehs collected in other parts of 
the country. The three chapters of Part I de- 
scribe the bunehs as they existed prior to land 
reform. Part II is an analysis of the transforma- 
tion of the bunehs as a result of the land redis- 
tribution program, while Part III (Chapter 7) 
discusses, for comparative purposes, the opera- 
tion of bunehs in eastern Iran. i 

The description of the pre-land reform bunehs 
as forms of village cooperatives organized for 
the efficient exploitation of cultivable land is 
rich in detail. The author skillfully elaborates 
the economic and social relationships of the 
bunehs and in the process makes a significant 
contribution to our knowledge of rural Iran. He 
demonstrates convincingly, for example, that, 
contrary to long established assumptions, the 
harvest was not divided between landlord and 
peasant. Rather, the division was between the 
landlord and the buneh. In Talebabad, for ex- 
ample, the landlord’s share of the crop was two- 
thirds, while the buneh received one-third. Since 
each buneh had six members, the actual share 
for the peasant was only five and one half per 
cent. Even this meager fraction was not the 
effective share since each buneh had to give a 
portion of its share to various persons who 
rendered non-agricultural services before any 
division among buneh members actually took 
place. 

In discussing the transformation of the bunehs 
as a result of land redistribution, Safi-nezhad’s 
main contention is that the bunehs are declining 
as important institutions. There are a number 
of factors behind this development, but ‘the 
major one seems to be the small size of peasant 
land holdings. The breakup of bunehs in Taleba- 
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bab is traced from 1966 to 1972. Before land 
reform there were 10 bunehs of six men each 
in the village. By the spring of 1972, however, 
14 of the 60 farmers had opted to work their 
land alone, while the rest worked in pairs or 
three- and four-man teams (pp. 102-8). The . 
author feels that the major factor preventing a 
complete breakup of the bunehs has been kinship 
ties. 

The significance of this timely and concisely 
written study cannot be overstated. This re- 
viewer found it especially valuable in conduct- 
ing research on the heretofore poorly understood 
and gradually disappearing bunehs. The book's 
trove of information, statistical tables, graphs 
and diagrams constitute a major source: for in- 
dividuals interested in the economic and social 
history of contemporary Iran. 


A Eric J. Hooctunp, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Washington, D. C. 


ISRAEL 


ISRAEL AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS: PRESENT OP- 
TIONS AND FUTURE STRATEGIES, by Fuad 
Jabber. London: Chatto and Windus for the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
1971. 154 pages. Bibl. to p. 156. Index to p. 
164. £2.50. E 


Reviewed by David E. Long 


Fuad Jabber has not only produced a book 
of coldly logical objectivity but one with an 
equally high standard of scholarship. The latter 
is no mean accomplishment considering the 
paucity of meaningful data in the public do- 
main on which to base such a study. He has 
done his homework. 

The author avoids the pitfalls of moralizing 
about what Israel should or should not do, seek- 
ing instead to address what it can and might 
do. He first examines the extent of Israel nu- 
clear capabilities in general, and then analyzes 
Israeli military doctrine and the pros and cons 
of a nuclear option as a means to Israeli se- 
curity ends. The former is a well documented 
and convincing case for the author’s assertion 
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that "an Israeli nuclear weapon programme 
would face no insurmountable difficulties” (p. 
85). 

Jabber’s analysis of Israeli military doctrine 
is also excellent and, as it was written before 
the October 1973 War, is chillingly prophetic. 
Concluding that Israel determined to arrive 
ultimately at a settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
problem on, its own terms—to provide optimum 
security—Jabber suggests that the Israeli case 
for a nuclear weapons option would proceed 
from the realization that conventional military 
superiority, even at its zenith after the June 
1967 War, is not sufficient as a deterrent against 
an Arab attack. Writing in 1970, he argues 
that despite the 1967 victory, Israel might soon 
have to consider fighting another war, “costlier 
and more uncertain than the third" (p. 120). 

Jabber is quite successful in looking at the 
problem from the Israeli perspective, more so 
indeed than many Israelis purporting to write 
from the Arab point of view. Only rarely does 
his basic objectivity lapse. For example, his 
analysis of Israeli expansionism, while cogent 


militarily, appears to this reviewer to be some- 


what overdrawn. The Israelis certainly took 
advantage of their territorial gains in 1967, 
but there is no evidence of a premeditated policy 
to expand territorially after the lessons learned 
in 1956. Also, while never asserting that Israel's 
non-military goals are secondary if not inci- 
dental to its military goals, he occasionally im- 
plies it. This does an injustice to the very real 
Israeli desire to harness nuclear energy in the 
absence of abundant resources at home. On the 
other hand, Jabber states that in describing the 
predominant róle of the military establishment 
in Israeli nuclear planning, it was not his in- 
“tention “to evoke all sorts of sinister implica- 
tions because they do not necessarily follow" 
(p. 51). 

The author concludes that in as much as 
Israel has the capability, "only the decision to 
go ahead with weapons development—an immi- 
nently political decision—is lacking" (p. 85). 
He adds that the possibility that the decision 
has already been made "cannot be discounted." 
Because the book is primarily about military 
capability and strategy, however, he never 
really comes to grips with the political ramifi- 
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cations of that decision. He does discuss the 
various political restraints on Israel’s “going 
nuclear,” e.g. world opinion, the possible ad- 
verse reactions of its friends such as the US, 
and the possibility of goading the Arabs into a 
nuclear arms race. But these are all discussed 
in the context of a military decision based on 
the assumption of an insoluble political situation. 

Perhaps the political situation did seem in- 
soluble at the time Jabber was writing, but now 
there is hope that Israel can move away from 
an essentially military solution to its security 
requirements and toward a final political settle- 
ment. Since Jabber wrote, an additional incen- 
tive to reach such a settlement has emerged. 
While nuclear weapons could possibly force 
the Arabs to abandon war as a viable option in 
confronting Israel, soaring world demand for 
oil has now given the Arabs a non-war option 
which could be more successful against Israel 
than all the Arab armies put together. 


A Davin E. Lone, American University. 


TURKEY 


TURKISH Foreicn PoLicy, 1943-1945: SMALL 
STATE DIPLOMACY AND GREAT PoweER Pot- 
rics, by Edward Weisband. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1973. xii + 334 
pages. Bibl. to p. 360. Index to p. 377. $14.50. 


Reviewed by Robert Devereux 


During World War II, Turkey was formally 
an ally of Great Britain by virtue of the Turk- 
ish-French-British Mutual Defense Agreement 
signed on October 19, 1939, but it nonetheless 
remained officially neutral until February 23, 
1945, when it declared war on Germany and 
Japan solely to be eligible to attend the San 
Francisco Conference. Maintenance of that neu- 
trality was no easy task and was possible only 
because of the diplomatic skill and astuteness 
displayed by Turkey’s leaders, notably President 
ismet İnönü and Foreign Minister Numan 
Menemencióglü. Caught between the threat 
posed by the German Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe 
and the pressures exerted by the British and 
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Soviets, the Turkish leaders carried on an ex- 
tended and successful tightrope walking act. 

The story of that tightrope act is the subject 
of Edward Weisband’s new book, Turkish For- 
eign Policy, 1943-1945. The author divides his 
work, and very properly so, into two parts. In 
the first part, he considers the principal criteria 
and imperatives underlying foreign policy and 
analyzes the policy-making process and the rela- 
tive influence of the various individuals and 
institutions involved therein. In the second part, 
which accounts for approximately two-thirds of 
the book, he examines in detail Turkish diplo- 
macy as it responded to the exigencies of the 
war and the growing probability of an Axis 
defeat. This portion of the book, let it be noted, 
is no mere dry recital of facts: the reader learns 
not only what the Turks did but, more impor- 
tantly, why they took the decisions they did 
and the factors involved. 

Professor Weisband—he is Director of Inter- 
national Studies and Associate Professor of 
Political Science at the State University of New 
York at Binghamton—presents an absorbing 
and convincing account. Not only is the work 
heavily documented, but his sources are impres- 
sive: he relies to a considerable degree on per- 
sonal interviews and correspondence with many 
of the Turkish leaders who were personally 
involved in the affairs described, beginning with 
İnönü himself, plus the unpublished memoirs of 
Menemencióglü, made available to him by mem- 
bers of the latter's family. He has also drawn 
extensively on the Turkish press of the era. 

Whether the author approves or disapproves 
of the Turks' successful maneuvering to stay 
out of the war is difficult to say;. he presents 
the facts and refrains from passing judgments. 
The reader, whatever may be his own thoughts 
on the subject, will almost certainly finish the 
book with a sense of profound admiration for 
the diplomatic skill displayed by the Turkish 
leaders during the years under review. He will 
also be compelled to admire their perceptiveness 
and realistic view of power politics. Although 
the Turks certainly did not desire a German 
victory, they dreaded an Allied one once Russia 
had entered the war. Unlike the British and 
Americans, who accepted at face value Soviet 
protestations of dedication to a free, democratic 
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postwar world, the Turks had had too much 
experience with the Russians not to be cautious. 
Moreover, the Turks accurately perceived that 
elimination of Germany as a European power 
would inevitably and swiftly be followed by a 
Soviet takeover of at least the Balkans and 
Eastern Europe. This fear of postwar Soviet 
intentions was always uppermost in the minds 
of the Turkish leaders and explains in large 
degree their determination to remain out of the 
war: a Turkey exhausted by war would be in 
a poor condition to resist Soviet pressures. 

Professor Weisband has given us a valuable 
and impressive work. It is unfortunate that 
many individuals who will want to acquire it 
for their personal libraries are likely to be 
deterred by the price, which seems unduly high 
even in this day of inflation. 


A Rosert DEvEREUX, Rome, Italy. 


ARCHITECTURE 


From MEDINA To METROPOLIS: HERITAGE AND 
CHANGE IN THE NEAR EASTERN City, ed. by 
L. Carl Brown. Princeton, N. J.: The Darwin 
Press, 1973. Princeton Studies on the Near 
East Series. 334 pages. Illus. Gloss. Bibl. 
Index. $16.00. 


Reviewed by Raymond A. Hare 


This book consists of a collection of eleven 
papers deriving from a conference on “Urban 
Planning and Urban Prospects in the Near East 
and North Africa” held at Princeton in 1970. 
Since each contribution is in the nature of a 
free-standing monograph, any effort at separate 
evaluation could only result in a series of mini- 
reviews which could hardly do justice to the 
authors or give a coherent idea of the substance 
of their essays. In the circumstances, it seems 
preferable to undertake a sort of compendium 
of items of special interest in this commendable 
effort at examining urbanism, old and new, in 
the Near East and North Africa. 

Generally speaking, the substance of the 
eleven articles and the introductory contribution 
of the editor fall into three main parts: the 
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medieval Muslim city per se; the dual-city phe- 
nomenon of co-existing medieval and relatively 
modern city areas, and questions on what to do 
with the old and how to meet the problems of 
the new. First, as regards the medieval Muslim 
city, there is a clear concensus that, contrary 
to what is often thought, it was no haphazard 
creation but a well conceived organic whole. 
“Every space, every narrow street, every form 
grew, over time, to answer specific needs” 
(Saba George Shiber, discussing old Kuwait). 
Similarly, Paul English sees old Herat as 
having formed “a satisfactory, functional urban 
milieu for its citizens.” There are just two in- 
stances of a theme running through the entire 
book. 

Turning to more specific points, one of the 
most common clichés is what Richard Etting- 
hausen calls “the syndrome of crooked lanes.” 
But both he and others point out that, far from 
being a symbol of disorganization, these alley- 
like streets provided adequate circulation with- 
out taking up excess space usable for residential 
_ or other structural purposes; that they formed 

a sort of temperature regulation by which cool 
night air was retained and shade provided, and 
that their winding course often reflected the 
natural contour of the terrain, thus making them 
suitable for passage by foot and drainage. 
Leading to similar misunderstanding is the 
impression of overcrowding given by unbroken 
walls with house entrances only indicated by 
inconspicuous doors. On entering, however, one 
finds, contrary to the usual externally-oriented 
modern house, that the orientation in this case 
is internal around a central court, thereby pro- 
viding much-prized privacy, security and, like 
the narrow streets, climatic utility described by 
Cevat Erder as follows: “In this desert, nature 
at ground level is hostile to man; so he shuts 
his home entirely to the outside and opens on 
an internal courtyard where cooler night air is 
deposited and keeps surrounding rooms cool to 
quite a late hour in the day.” 
The traditional city was also divided into 
` various areas for quite logical reasons, t.e. ac- 
cording to race, religion, tribe, ocdupation, so- 
cial status, public space versus private space, 
etc., with such areas often having a considerable 
measure of administrative responsibility. 
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As regards security, its most obvious mani- 
festation in terms of external threat was a sur- 
rounding wall, punctuated by gates, often 
decorative as well as functional. But, due to the 
nature of society, internal security was often 
more important than external and was variously 
assured by the narrow and crooked streets, the 
isolation of both residential and commercial 
areas by gates closed at night and, as men- 
tioned above, by the “outside-in” orientation of 
the houses. Another attribute was the relatively 
high quality of public buildings such as mosques 
and madrasas which now serve as worthy re- 
minders of past greatness and good taste, but 
also, as Ettinghausen observes, can serve as 
models of natural expression once the present 
burst of modernism has subsided. 

Finally, there is much argument back and 
forth among the contributors as to the fre- 
quently asserted special and even essential róle 
of the city in Islamic culture. To cite Etting- 
hausen again: “. . . it is clear and generally 
agreed that the cultural development and whole 
efflorescence of the Islamic civilization is based 
on life in an urban milieu . . . (without which) 
... all the great theological, philosophical, his- 
toric, poetic and scientific works could probably 
not have been written" (p. 295). Others tend 
to the dame point of view but Ira Lapidus raises 
the question whether this was actually more 
true of Islamxhan any other civilization, a valid 
point deserving further study. 

Another aspect of urbanism touched on by 
most contributors is what Brown calls the “old 
madina-new city" phenomenon where, under the 
impetus of either locally or foreign generated 
change, new and separate urban areas were set 
up contiguous to and contemporary with the 
older traditional city. This subject is treated 
especially well by Janet Abu-Lughud with re- 
spect to the development of Cairo, and by Jean 
Dethier in analyzing Morocco during which this 
separation of old and new was made a deliberate 
and energetically enforced policy. And it is par- 
ticularly interesting to note that in both cases 
this urban dichotomy is seen as a form of colo- 
nialism, devised in the interest of foreigners 
but also adopted by members of the local upper 
class. Dethier also points out that, in Morocco, 
the emphasis on maintaining the old madinas 
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amounted to a form of “psychic pacification” 


designed to “reduce Moroccans to a non-in- 
tellectualized expression of their own culture,” 
i.e. a sort of reverse colonialization. 

Regarding current urbanization, many ques- 
tions are raised as to what should be done with 
the traditional, e.g. the dangers of faulty restora- 
tion; the useful effect of tourism when it leads 
to the preservation of monuments but the danger 
of concentrating on eye-catching attractions at 
the expense of long term programs, efc., also 
how to approach the problem of contemporary 
building in terms of functions and appropriate 
style. Here Dethier makes a thought provoking 
comment regarding the róle of mushroom hous- 
ing. As he sees it, no one wants to admit it, 
but shantytowns are “an inevitable and normal 
development of a country where the rate of rural 
depopulation is very high, the income of the in- 
habitants very low and where the demand for 
real estate is very high” (p. 225). This does 
not mean, he hastens to add, indefinite ac- 
ceptance, but it does mean a need for under- 
standing in seeking alleviation. 

The most vigorously discussed theme in the 
book is that of the “culturalists” wersus the 
“progressives” with respect to both the sur- 
viving “madina” and the emerging “metropolis.” 
As a whole, the authors of these papers are of 
the culturalist school. Rejecting the idea that 
this merely means the revival of the dead past, 
they maintain that, aside from preservation for 
aesthetic and historical reasons, there is value 
in traditional concepts from which the archi- 
tects and urban planners of today could draw 
with profit. They resent the "authoritarian at- 
titude" of the “progressives” with their “aggres- 
sive creativity of design,” their “esoteric 
jargon" and their intolerance of any innovative 
suggestions by others as “an act of vandalism.” 

Perhaps Hassan Fathy summarizes this point 
of view best when he observes that in recent 
years the so-called modern style has been 
adopted to the detriment of the traditional style, 
often as the result of training in the universities, 
with the consequence that many modern layouts 
and house designs in Arab cities today are actu- 
ally less functional than the old. He hopes that 
this lack of appreciation of the architectural 
heritage of this area will be realized before it is 
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too late. “When the full power of human imagi- 
nation is backed by the might of a living tradi- 
tion," he says, "the resulting work of art is much 
greater than any artist can achieve when he has 
no tradition to work in or when he willfully aban- 
dons his tradition" (p. 333). Cevat Erder, from 
a Turkish point of view, takes a similar line, 
seeing “Western patterns stamped on the Ana- 
tolian: landscape which conform . . . neither to 
the needs of a vanishing society nor the emerg- 
ing functions of a modernizing one" (p. 280). 

Training his guns still higher and speaking 
of the situation in Morocco, Dethier deplores the 
dominating and "brutalizing" influence of the 
exalted "international school" on Moroccan 
architects, with the result that, “Contrary to 
the whole Moroccan tradition, it is an extro- 
verted architecture, offering no relief, no grace, 
and often no soul . . . too often [it] stands out 
harshly as a foreign body" (p. 229). ' 

The foregoing is, admittedly, a selective com- 
posite of some of the more forcefully expressed 
ideas of the various contributors on this par- 
ticular point, which stands out with vividness 
against the highly professional but low key level 
of the presentations in general. It is also a con- 
clusion which this reviewer shares, on the basis 
of having had thè good fortune to live in or 
visit all of the cities discussed and to appreciate 
both their aesthetic and practical potential. 

For instance, our ultramodern shopping malls 
with their open-front shops facing on a passage 
for pedestrians is obviously nothing more than an 
updated version of the Near Eastern and North 
African “sugs,” and we also see similar experi- 
ments in our “inner cities” by closing off cer- 
tain streets to vehicular traffic in an effort at 
commercial humanization. : 

However, the lessons to be derived from this: 
book, while of general interest, are of greatest 
potential utility in lands of Muslim culture where 
the transition from madina to metropolis has 
often been painful but where in certain instances 
a.happier fusion of the old and the new has 
been achieved and gives promise of more gen- 
eralized utilization. 


A RavMoNp A. Harz is Ambassador of the United 
States of America, Retired, and National Chair- 
man, The Middle East Institute. 
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ARCHITECTURE FOR THE Poor: AN EXPERIMENT 


IN RuraL Eeypt, by Hassan Fathy. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago Press; 


1973. xvi + 196 pages. Illus. Append. to 232. 


Gloss to p. 233. $10.95. 
Reviewed by John Gulick 


Gourna is a village (population 7,000) built 
over and around the Tombs of the Nobles across 
the Nile from Luxor in Upper Egypt. The 
Gournis’ primary occupation has been “mining” 
treasures from the tombs, and in the early 1940s, 
the Egyptian government decided to stop this 
practice by expropriating the land and relocat- 
ing the village nearby. Hassan Fathy was in 
charge of designing a completely new village 
in the new location. 

Most of this book is a detailed and. richly 
illustrated discussion of all the considerations 
that went into planning New Gourna. It is also 
a personal narrative, -focusing on the period 


1945-48 when New Gourna was partially built 


according to Fathy’s specifications. In 1961, 


when Fathy revisited the site, the Gournis were’ 


still living in old Gourna, and the partly built 
New Gourna was inhabited only by a few squat- 
ters. There is no indication of what, if any- 
‘thing, has happened since then. Construction 
sabotage by Gournis who did not want to move, 
hostile or uncomprehending officials, transfer of 
helpful officials, and governmental inefficiency 
were among the factors in the failure of the 
project. 

The significance of this book goes far beyond 
the particular case of Gourna. Fathy sets forth a 
complete practical model for the beautiful, com- 
modious and inexpensive housing of poor peo- 


' ple (who constitute most of humanity), together 
. with a philosophical rationale that is essentially 


Doxiadis’ Ekistics. Use inexpensive local mate- 


“rials that can be prepared by local people (e.g. 


mud brick) ; train the people themselves to de- 
sign and build with these materials; overcome 
difficult and costly problems, such as roofing, 
by using special techniques with local materials 
(e.g. brick vaults and domes rather than con- 
crete, lumber and steel beams) ; build the houses 
in the context of a whole community and in 
keeping with its natural environment. 
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Fathy’s sense of discovery of the domestic 
dome and vault in Nubian houses, and his at- 
tribution of them to a survival of ancient Egyp- 
tian genius, is a bit embarrassing. Afrer all, 
these features are commonplace in iranian 
houses and in other parts of the Middle East. 
And now and then he asserts some rather dubi- 
ous assumptions, such as the “feminine” essence 
of the enclosed courtyard of the Arab house 
(p. 57) and the “continuous drab irritation” 
of human sexuality as opposed to the estral cycle 
of other animals (p. 77). But what comes 
through predominantly is a vivid and mov- 
ing combination of the practical architect and 
down-to-earth craftsman, aesthetic sensitivity, 
hard-nosed cost accounting, anthropological con- 
sciousness of the spatial perceptions and needs 
of the people of a particular culture, and a 
compassionate awareness of human beings’ com- 
bined pragmatic and spiritual needs. 

There is no reason in theory why Fathy’s 
model could not be applied more widely and in 
other areas of the world, and in cities as well as 
in villages. But, as William Polk points out in 
the book’s Foreword, the enemies of Fathy’s 
vision of architecture for the poor are already 
very much with us: self-serving architects and 
builders and the boondoggling politicians who 
award them rich contracts. 


A Joun Guticx is Professor of Anthropology, 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


THE COMMUNITY oF OIL ExporTING Coun- 
TRIES: A STUDY IN GOVERNMENTAL COOPER- 
ATION, by Zuhayr Mikdashi. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1972. 218 pages. 
Illus. Append. to p. 222. Bibl. to p. 233. Index 
to p. 239. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Odeh F. Aburdene 


Recent developments in the world oil picture 
as of 1973, ie., participation accords, a steep’ 
increase in oil prices and the Arab oil embargo, 
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do not invalidate Mikdashi’s well-researched 
book, The Community of Oil Exporting Coun- 
tries. The book should be read by anyone inter- 
ested in-oil affairs. 

This study traces the evolution, administra- 
tive structure and achievements of OPEC and 
OAPEC up to 1971 and constitutes a history of 
the changing relations between oil producing 
states and producing companies. Professor Mik- 
dashi briefly and succinctly describes how in 
1959-60 the oil companies in the Middle East 
and Venezuela initiated two rounds of price 
reduction without previous consultations with 
the host government. Following these price 
reductions, representatives from Iraq, Iran, 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia met in Baghdad from 
September 10th through 14th, 1960, where they 
agreed to create a permanent Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). 

If the name of Shaykh Ahmad Zaki Yamani 
has become inexorably linked with OPEC, it 
should be remembered that it was ‘Abdallah 
Tariki, then Director of Petroleum in Saudi 
Arabia, who was instrumental in founding 
OPEC. The author notes this and lists OPEC’s 
other founders: Perez Alfonzo, Venezuela’s 
Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons; the Shah 
of Iran, and the former ruler of Iraq, General 
‘Abd al-Karim Qasim..OPEC’s objective was to 
forestall collapse of oil prices. The organization, 
however, not only succeeded in stabilizing oil 
prices, but since 1971 has reversed the trend. 
Prices are once again rising. OPEC also has 
been successful in increasing the tax rate and 
_ in expensing royalties. On the other hand, the 
organization’s attempts to unify the policies 
of its members have not yet borne fruit. 

Prophetically, OPEC anticipated the indus- 
trial world’s getting together as it did during 
the February 1974 oil conference in Washing- 
ton. Mikdashi realizes this trend and remarks 
that “OPEC countries, in fact, do fear the col- 
lective or individual policies of the powerful and 
sophisticated industrial countries” (p. 57). 
However, the author, as well as most oil econ- 
omists, did not foresee a dramatic rise in oil 
prices. On the contrary, he believed that the 
threat of a collapse in oil prices and in the 
income of the oil producing countries, plus a 
deterioration in their terms of trade, would 
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prevail for some years to come. For these rea- 
sons the oil producers would, in his words, 
“stick with an organization like OPEC” 
(p. 217). Yet things have changed since then. 
The threat of the consuming nations banding 
together against the producers has become one 
of the best reasons for these countries to retain 
OPEC. 

Professor Mikdashi touches on a second issue 
of increasing importance: preferential treatment 
by the oil states toward the developing countries. 
He is probably right in stating the following: 


In seeking the highest possible prices they 
can get OPEC members do not differentiate 
between sales to the developed industrial coun- 
tries and the less developed countries. Indeed, 
the visit of an official Uruguayan delegation. 
to OPEC's headquarters in Vienna on 23 
March 1971 to solicit a preferential price treat- 
ment for developing nations has proved of little 
immediate avail. (p. 52) 


The only mark that can be scored against the 
book is the author's citation of many quotations 
from oil executives, which gives the distinct 
impression that Professor Mikdashi has misread . 
their pronouncéments. Reading these quotations 
so often, one begins to think of an example tó 
hold up in contradiction. The author claims that 
American oil companies want the U.S. govern- 
ment to support and promote American business 
abroad with a view to furthering US foreign 
policy. As for following US government poli- 
cies, he quotes M. H. Haider of Jersey Standard 
(now Exxon) as saying "We're flexible. We 
can play the game any way you want—if some- 
body will just tell us what the rules are" 
(p. 59). If this were the case, one wonders why 
ARAMCO cut off the supply of oil to the Amer- 
ican Sixth and Seventh Fleets at the behest of 
the Saudi Arabian government. 

The last three chapters, dealing respectively 
with company profitability and host government 
revenues, measurement of the terms of trade and ' 
the future of OPEC, are interesting, informa- 
tive and valuable. The review and analysis of 
OPEC on the whole is characterized by an 
even-handed, dispassionate approach, by thor- 
ough research into primary sources and by 
ample documentation. On the whole, Mikdashi's 
study is tighter, closer to its data, more balanced 
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and more wide-ranging than its most direct 
competitor, 4 History of OPEC, by Fuad 
Rouhani. Finally, one would like now to see 
Professor Mikdashi update his work. 


A Ovex F. ABURDENE is a Ph.D candidate at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. 


GEOGRAPHY 


JABAL AL-AKHDAR, CvRENAICA: AN HISTOR- 
ICAL GEOGRAPHY OF SETTLEMENT AND LIVE- 
LIHOOD, by Douglas L. Johnson. Chicago: 
University of Chicago, Department of Geog- 
raphy Research Paper No. 148, 1973. xii + 
218 pages. Bibl. to p. 240. Maps. $5.00. 


MAGHREB & SAHARA: ETUDES GÉOGRAPHIQUES 
OFFERTES A JEAN Despois, edited by Xavier 
de Planhol Paris: Société de Géographie, 
1973. Special Number of Acta Geographica. 
429 pages. Maps. Diagrams. Photographs. No 
price indicated. 


Reviewed by James Hudson 


Libya may be defined as that part of North 
Africa which is neither Maghrib nor Egypt. 
This definition suggests the problem, at least 
in the pre-oil days, of gaining information about 
Libya: so much attention was paid to its neigh- 
bors that almost none was given to Libya except 
by the Italians and the Libyans. 

Douglas Johnson has helped to remedy this 
lack with his study of resources use by the con- 
temporary pastoral-agricultural nomads and by 
the peoples of the past in the eastern Jabal al- 
Akhdar. His thesis is that "there are certain 
areas of high agricultural potential that pas- 
toralists must control if their economy is to 
function smoothly [but] these same areas are 
the only ones in which sedentary agricultural- 
ists can operate productively . . . (p. iv)." 

The study of the contemporary nomads ex- 
amines the complex relations among the paths 
of movement, the sequence of seasons, the ecol- 


ogy of their different crops and animals, and 
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the inter-tribal politics. It also examines the 
changing milieu of nomadic life in the post-war 
years, especially the system of local sugs which 
arose and then largely disappeared, the depar- 
ture of the Italian colonists and, of course, the 
appearànce of petroleum prosperity. i 

The account of past uses of the area dates 
back to before the first Greek settlement (639 
BC). Unlike historical accounts of dynasties, 
the historical geography of land use concentrates 
on the way the masses gained their livelihood. 
The difficulty, especially for Libya, with re- 
search on historical geography is that so little 
information is available about past land use. 
Johnson has accomplished a valiant and, on the 
whole, successful task in pulling together infor- 
mation from a variety of disciplines, languages 
and ages to pierce the gloom surrounding the 
Libya of the past. 

In summary, this is a most useful work not 
only for its information about eastern Libya, 
but also for the implications it has for the gen- 
eral study of nomadic-sedentary relations. 

The full title of Maghreb & Sahara indicates 
its nature: a collection of 34 essays on various 
topics in the geography of the areas named. Like 
other festschrift publications, it suffers from not 
being a systematic presentation of the subject, 
in which Prof. A presents topic 1, Prof. B pre- 
sents topic 2, and so on, or in which Profs. X, 
Y, and Z present differing views of the same 
topic. Instead, it seems to be a sort of “submit 
whatever essay you might have available on 
this area” type of publication, with the low level 
of unity of an issue of a journal, which the vol- 
ume is indeed. 

This approach has advantages, especially the 
inclusion of articles on unexpected topics, such 
as opposition in Bordeaux and dispute in Lyons 
over the colonization of Algeria in the 1830s. 
For reviewing purposes, however, the approach 
has the disadvantage of not providing a central 
theme that can be analyzed. One can report that 
there are a wide variety of essays, that there is 
some regional imbalance favoring northern Al- 
geria (eleven articles) and slighting Morocco 
(only four articles, two of which are Saharan) 
and that only about one-fifth of the articles are 
in pure physical geography, mostly on geomor- 
phology. 
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Further analysis forces the articles into sev- 
eral artificial categories. A number of them deal 
with the relationships between humans and the 
natural environment: rural life in a mountain 
area in Morocco, developmental problems in the 
mountains, commerce in snow, reafforestation in 
Algeria, changing appraisals of resources in the 
fringe between the Tell and the Sahara, and 
water use problems in the Dra Valley. Rural 
life is analyzed in essays on real estate trans- 
actions in eastern Algeria, cooperatives in Tu- 
nisia and fortified villages in southern Tunisia. 

Rural-urban connections are discussed in two 
articles on Tunisia: one analyzing how Sfax 
has precluded the growth of villages in its 
vicinity, the other describing population growth 
and migration in the Sahel. Urban geography is 
rather briefly covered by an article applying the 
rank-size rule to Middle Eastern cities, another 
detailing industries in port cities and a third 
speculating on gs future of Algiers. 

Three other articles, in addition to the one 
cited earlier, deal with early French-Algerian 
relations: an expedition to Barbary in 1616, an 
examination of dam sites in 1845 and French 
concepts of the interior in the mid-1800s. And 
there are still other articles. 

In summary, one regrets that the volume does 
not illuminate the area more completely with the 
light of Gallic analysis, but the specialist on 
North Africa will find it very useful for the 
(almost random) gleams that illuminate a 
number of topics. 


, A James Hunson is Associate Professor of Geog- 
raphy at Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


CURRENT TRENDS IN LINGUISTICS, edited by 
Thomas A. Sebeok; Vol. VI: Linguistics in 
South West Asia and North Africa. The 
Hague: Mouton, 1970. xxii + 802 pages. 
Indices of languages and names. List of ab- 
breviations of periodicals, biographical notes 
on contributors. $36.00. 


Reviewed by Karl Stowasser 


This is volume VI of the monumental ,14- 
volume "Current Trends in Linguistics." It 
consists of four parts of uneven length, each 
beginning with an "overview" of the respective 
language family or, as in the case of Part IV, 
the specific issue under discussion. These over- 
views are the contributions of the associate and 
assistant editors: Herbert H. Paper, John -R. 
Krueger, Carleton T. Hodge, Gene M. Schramm 
and Charles A. Ferguson. Part I, covering the 
Indo-European languages of the area, is sub- 
divided into (A) Iranian Languages, with con- 
tributions by Émile Benveniste (Old Iranian), 
Mark J. Dresden (Middle Iranian), Gilbert 
Lazard (Persian and Tajik), and Georges Re- 
dard (other Iranian languages); and (B) 
Armenian, with articles by Robert Godel (Dia- 
chronic Armenian) and M. J. Connolly (Syn- 
chronic Armenian). Part II, by far the shortest, 
deals with the Altaic Languages: Turkish 
(George Hazai) and the Turkish and Mon- 
golian languages of Persia and Afghanistan 
(Gerhard Doerfer). By far the longest section 
—more than half of the volume—constitutes 
Part III, treating Afroasiatic Languages and 
subdivided into (A) Semitic Languages, with 
contributions by Edward Ullendorff (Compara- 
tive Semitics), Erica Reiner (Akkadian), 
Chaim Rabin (Hebrew), E. Y. Kutscher (Ara- 
maic), Carolyn G. Killean (Classical Arabic), 
Peter F. Abboud (Spoken Arabic), and Wolf 
Leslau (Ethiopic and South Arabian); and 
(B) Other Languages, ie. Egyptian (Jozef 
Vergote), Coptic (Hans Jakob Polotsky), 
Cushitic (Frank R. Palmer), and the Berber 
languages (Joseph R. Applegate). There is no 
essay on North-West Semitic languages (other 
than Hebrew and Aramaic)—a fact duly de- 
plored by the Editor (p. x). Part IV deals with 
regional language issues and studies, such as 
diglossia, the teaching of the prestige language 
and of minority languages, traditionalism vs. 
modern linguistic approach to language, and 


language reform and modernization. Ehsan Yar- ` 


Shater, in an especially brilliant contribution, 
deals with Iran and Afghanistan; Salih J. Al- 
toma gives a most informative account of lan- 
guage education in the Arab countries and the 
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róle of Arab language academies in language 
modernization; Jacob M. Landau describes lan- 
guage study in Israel; and George Hazai dis- 
cusses linguistics and language issues in Turkey. 
This covers a lot of ground, geographically 
more than the title suggests, for "North Africa," 
due to the inclusion of Cushitic (but, strangely, 
not Nilotic) languages extends as far south as 
Tanzania in the east and, because of the distri- 
bution of the Berber languages, to Niger and 
Mali in the west. A word of caution also seems 
in place concerning the preposition "in" in the 
title. Unlike volume I, for instance; which really 
is a report on the linguistic activities of Soviet 
and East European scholars, the overwhelming 
majority of the studies and works listed in the 
bibliographies of this volume—with the notable 
exception of Armenian, Turkish and Hebrew, 
(and, more recently, Persian and Afghan—see 
Part IV)—is either by Western (including 
' Russian and East European) linguists or na- 
tives of the area who permanently live and work 
abroad. Perhaps "dealing with" would have 
been a more apposite choice of words. 
. The individual contributions in this veritable 
godsend of a book are written with unvarying 
competence and lucidity, which is hardly sur- 
prising, considering the array of truly outstand- 
ing representatives of their respective fields. A 
few random observations, though, may be per- 
mitted (at the risk of being accused of petty 
caviling): To include the SSR Uzbekistan, in 
one breath with the Fertile Crescent and Arabia, 
as an "Arabic-speaking region" (p. 439) seems 
quite misleading; a better equivalent for “velari- 
zation” would be tafzim, rather than mufaxxama 
(p. 415); and why should manzel-ha be re- 
garded as a Persian "double plural" (p. 670) ? 
One may also ask why Hüseyin Namik Orkun's 
"Kara-yüs Yazitinin yeni cózümü" should be 
included in the bibliography (p. 213), but not 
his much more important “Eski Türk yazıtları” 
(4 vols., Istanbul, TDK, 1936-41). 
. To expect total uniformity of treatment in so 
huge an undertaking would be unreasonable. 
Some articles (especially those on Old and Mid- 
dle Iranian) have a tendency to bog down in 
technical details ; others live up more to “trends” 
in the title. While the contribution on Classical 
Arabic clearly and carefully states the problems 
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posed by a language without native speakers 
and regarded, at least in Muslim tradition, as 
sacrosanct because of the nimbus of its divine. 
origin, its counterpart on Spoken Arabic has 
more the character of an annotated bibliog- 
raphy. Likewise, the bibliographical informa- 
tion after the respective contributions may range 
from none (Ethiopic, South Arabian, Coptic) 
to the excessive. (The bibliography of Berber 
languages covers 714 pages and 811 items, not 
counting the preceding "Selective Bibliogra- 
phy"; why should geography, history and eth- 
nography of the Berbers be included in a book 
like this?) E 

Professor Sebeok indicates strong doubts 
(p. x) about the wisdom of continuing the series 
in its present format, declaring it "too slow and 
too expensive." The only cost-product discrep- 
ancy I can see is between the (vast and hetero- 
geneous) area covered and the informational 
content for the reader: very few linguists will 
be Indo-Europeanists, Semitists and Altaists at 
the same time. Still, this volume will surely 
remain a standard work for many years to 
come. And strange as it may seem, one can get 
thoroughly absorbed in it, almost as in a Kon- 
versationslexikon. 


A Kart SrowassER is Associate Professor of 
Near Eastern History and Languages at the 
University of Maryland, College Park. 


La POÉSIE ARABE MAGHREBINE D'EXPRESSION 
PoPuLArRE, by Mohammed Belhalfaoui. Texte 
arabe et traduction francaise. Paris: Librairie 
Francois Maspero, 1973. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Mona N. Mikhail 


Maghribin literature is once more brought to 
our attention by the imaginative and well 
wrought work of Mohammed Belhalfaoui, in his 
attempt to "defend and illustrate a classical 
poetry of dialectal expression." As one of the 
more recent additions to the well established 
collection of works on Maghribin literature, 
inspired and directed by Albert Memmi of the 
Centre National de Recherches Scientifiques 
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(Paris), which comprises “études de base” such 
as Arlette Roth's Le Théâtre Algerien, Abdel- 
kabir Khatibi’s Le Roman Maghrebin, C. 
Lacoste-Dujardin’s Le Conte Kabyle, and Mou- 
loud Mammeri's Les Isfera, poèmes de Si 
Mohan-ou-M hand, to name but a few, La poésie 
arabe maghrebine d'expression populaire is a 
welcome and enriching contribution to the für- 
ther understanding and appreciation of North 
African culture and literature. 

In a little over two hundred pages, Belhal- 
faoui captures for us the voice of his people re- 
corded in the words and chants of the famous 
bards and popular poets of as early as the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, songs and themes 
very much alive today in the collective con- 
sciousness of his people. This work, the outcome 
of extended research for a dissertation under 
Charles Pellat, is written in such a manner as 
to appeal equally to the non-specialist as well. 
Its most valuable aspect and contribution is the 
inclusion of the Arabic texts side by side with 
the author's French translation. This feature 
makes the volume a most profitable and pleasur- 
able experience for the bilingual reader, who 
can appreciate both the original in Arabic, and, 
faced with a dialectal idiosyncracy, can quickly 
overcome it by glancing at the well rendered 
French translation. The French is elegant with- 
out being erudite, flexible without diluting the 
essence of the poetry and poeticness of the ma- 
terial it is transmitting, and at no time do we 
get the impression that it violates its own dy- 
namics. 

'The succinct yet well documented introduction 
and the appended notes and bibliography can 
prove most valuable to the researcher. Far from 
being a dry compilation of facts as to the his- 
tory, biographies and pertinent information 
about the collection and "operations de sauve- 
tage" of this invaluable heritage, the author 
succeeds in bringing to life this dormant ma- 
terial by various devices. He re-creates live 
scenes which could have been the inspiration 
and occasion for popular songs. Here is a 
mother who is singing away to herself a madih 
to the Prophet, while baking pastries of honey 
and cinnamon and unknowingly lulling her babe 
to sleep, “La ila-ilahou" etc. Belhalfaoui at times 
in the introduction seems to be carried away 
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by his enthusiasm and “émerveillement,” a zeal, 
which this reviewer believes, is formed by an 
ardent desire to make us partake as intensely as 
possible of the vivid experience of io with 
and knowing a people. 

Some oversights, typographical errors and, 
most irritating of all, an inconsistent system of 
transliteration (which the author admits to) 
are the only shortcomings of the book, which . 
by no means detract from its charm and value. 
The collection includes such famous landmarks 
as “Le Faucon et la Colombe” (“The Falcon and 
the Dove”) by Hadj Ettaher, as representative 
of a recurrent theme in Arabic literature, as 
well as “Ya Aabid Annar” (“Fire Worship- 
per") by Youssef Ben Muhammad. The author 
pays tribute to the contributions of Orientalists 
such as Hans Stumme, M. C. Sonneck and 
others who paved the way for his own research. 
He relied also on his own collected manuscripts 
and findings such as proving that Hadj Ettaher 
was the authentic author of “Le Faucon et la 
Colombe,” thus correcting the long acepeed 
error of its anonymity. 

In the words of the French poet Claude Roy 
addressing the author: “Your -work will be 
precious to all amateurs of poetry, to the atten- 
tive listeners of the word of people . . . to the 
specialists of Maghribin culture.” 


A Mona N. Mrxuat is Assistant Professor in 
the Department of Near Eastern Languages 
and Literature, Graduate School of’ Arts and 
Sciences, Center for Near Eastern Studies, 
New York University. 


In SEARCH OF OMAR KHaAyyYAN, by Ali Dashti. 
Tr. from the Persian by L. P. Elwell-Sutton. 
Persian Studies Monograph Series. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1971. 276 
pages. $11.00. 


Reviewed by Peter Avery 


Mr. ‘Ali Dashti likens Khayyam to a man 
standing in bewilderment “gazing at the desert 
spread out before his feet” (p. 209). Actors 
enter from below the horizon and clamorously 
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play their brief róles before again disappearing. 
The twentieth century Iranian places his elev- 
enth century compatriot at a frontier between 
the unpredictable stars and earth’s “show-booth.” 
The translator makes the word, tarabkhaneh, 
here translated “show-booth,” “pleasure-dome.” 
Both meanings are possible. Which is chosen 
might depend on how far the translator attains 
to Senator Dashti’s insight into Khayyám's or 
any other eleventh century sceptic’s situation. 
Dashti’s Khayyam “gazing at the desert” is less 
likely to have regarded earth as a “pleasure- 
dome”—and would not have known Coleridge’s 
Kubla Khan—than as a tawdry show place. 

To return to the theme of Khayyam on a 
frontier, frontiers are also related to the rubat, 
that Persian verse whose name Fitzgerald’s 
work on Khayyam brought, in its singular and 
` plural forms, into English. It is a four-lined 
rhyming stanza. It stands alone, a single some- 
what syllogistically patterned statement whose 
meaning is striking and of the sort that might 
easily occur to many minds, though few would 
have the wit and skill to express it in so telling 
a fashion. Many Persians had, but in origin the 
rubü^i was chiefly “Persian” because it was not 
modelled on Arabic poetry. This sharply distin- 
guishes it from most other Persian poetical 
forms which, while transformed with new 
meanings by the Persian genius, derived from 
Arabic models. But here we must ‘follow Ales- 
. Sandro Bausani's pointer in his chapter, "La 
quartina,” in La letteratura persiana. (Milan: 
1968). 

Bausani suggests that the easily memorized 
and imitated epigrammatic rubāī is, in effect, 
a frontier genre, from the frontier between Iran 
and Central Asia. There is evidence that similar 
forms in Far Eastern poetry, as well as snatches 
sung by Turkish soldiers in Mahmiid of Ghaz- 
na’s camp at the end of the tenth century, might 
have stemmed from a Central Asian reservoir. 
The quatrains known to us as Khayyam’s repre- 
sent a distillation of popular ditties, raised to a 
philosophical and sometimes purely pleasurable 
level, startling, questioning or brooding in tone. 
This classical rwbà'7 is indubitably Persian. 
Shamsu al-Din Qaysi, no doubt apocryphally 
but none the less significantly, ascribes its dis- 
covery to “The Father of Persian Poetry,” 
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Rüdaki (d. 940- 1), i in a thirteenth century man- 
ual of Persian poetics. 

‘Umar Khayyam, mathematician and thinker, 
lived in Nishapir, which suffered from all the 
medieval invasions—Arab, Turkish and Mon- 
golian—of Khurdsan. Thus geographically he 
was a frontiersman. Intellectually he was on the 
frontiers of knowledge, which he crossed in his 
work on algebra when he pioneered the solution 
of cubic equations. But his situation was danger- 
ous, because of alien armies and rulers; reli- 
gious fanatics in a city torn by rival doctrines 
—" About it and about"; an inscrutable firma- 
ment believed to control men’s fates ; intellectual 
doubts and scorn of accepted norms. He knew 
the danger of spiritual incertitude. 

For men so beset the ruba@% was a convenient 
because anonymous cipher in which to mention 
the unmentionable and criticize established be- 
liefs; sometimes to urge the solace of Bacchus, 
to proclaim Spring’s fugitive message of hope. 
Above all it gave like-minded men the means 
of sharing the horror of doubt—the apparently 
insoluble mysteries ignored by the complacent 
and hypocritical. The anonymity, of course, pre- 
cluded from the outset verification of a ruba‘?’s 
authorship as effectively as it does that of a 
proverb. 

In a sympathetic but also learned work the 
Tranian politician, novelist, short story writer 
and essayist, ‘Ali Dashti, sustains a humane, 
pragmatic and philosophical discussion of the 
quatrains and Khayyam, himself eminently hu- 
man, it seems, and pragmatic—a Persian in the 
truest sense. The author collects the not incon- 
siderable material found in ancient writers on 
Khayyam to sketch for us his life and opinions. 
The poems and the complicated, vexed tale ‘of 
their attribution to Khayyam and others are 
sifted. An anthology is given of those which 
could be genuine. A chapter on “Khayyam as 
Seen by the West” is followed by a further col- 
lection of “Khayyam-like” ruba‘iyat. These at- 
tempts to establish a proper Khayyam Canon 
make the author the successor of Sadiq Hedayat, 
the modern Persian novelist, and ‘Ali Khan 
Furüghi, Persia’s twentieth century philosopher- 
statesman, and his learned friend, Dr. Qasim 
Ghani. 

These are the Iranian men of letters who 
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have in this century-addressed themselves to 
the study of a compatriot whose works Persia 
has, so to speak, re-imported, after Fitzgerald’s 
act of recognition in the 1850s, to make them a 
major cultural export. Dashti says he turned to 
them when “young and fired with the rebellious 
spirit of youth" (p. 29): the ruba‘tyai’s note. of 
defiance seems to have appealed alike to Fitz- 
gerald and young Iranian liberals. Hedayat, 
when he began studies in 1923 leading to his 
edition of the poems and a passionate essay on 
Khayyam - published in 1934, was certainly 
among them. ‘Ali Dashti’s much fuller and more 
carefully modulated work of 1963 is a classic: 
gratitude is owed to Mr. Elwell-Sutton’s wis- 
dom in selecting it for translation, and to Profes- 
sor Yar-Shater’s Persian Studies Monographs 
Series for publishing his most authoritative ver- 
sion of Dashti’s ideas and researches. The trans- 
lator’s Introduction is not to be missed, if only 
for its concise biography of Dashti, himself an 
important modern Persian literary figure. 

Criticism above of one of the translations 
from the numerous ruba' yat cited must not be 
taken to imply that all the accurate renderings 
are infelicitous. The dividing lines in criticism 
of this kind are exceedingly fine. The translator 
has to fear that too bold and “unpoetic,” un- 
pretty, a rendering of the bleak, often bitter 
originals might produce something too harsh 
and uncompromising for the English-speaker's 
ear. In this instance the difficulty was accentu- 
ated by the choice of the unrhymed iambic line 
to translate the rhymed and rhythmic Persian, 
so that the translator gave himself the worst 
of both worlds and distortions of diction became 
inevitable. Nevertheless, though it is in fact, as 
Betjeman once pointed out, easier, sometimes 
fatally so, to write rhymed rather than un- 
rhymed verse, it is good that the translator did 
not allow the often deplorable intervention of 
rhyme in his English versions; but had he not 
attempted "new verse renderings," more of the 
force and austerity of the originals might have 
been conveyed to us. 


A PETER Avery is Lecturer and a Fellow of King's 
College in the University of Cambridge. 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


An HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE: FRoM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
END OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, WITH 
DETAILED MAPS TO ILLUSTRATE THE EXPAN- 
SION OF THE SULTANATE, by Donald Edgar 
Pitcher. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1972. x +171 
pages. Maps. 275 Glds. 


Reviewed by Robert Devereux 


This work seems to have had a difficult birth. 
As early as 1966, Brill’s was listing it in its 
bulletin of new and forthcoming books, but 
the years passed without its appearance. It fi- 
nally became available in late 1973, although 
the date on the title page is 1972 and the copy- 
right date is given as 1968. An “Acknowledge- 
ments” signed by the author’s wife bears the 
date 1967; it indicated that the book was then 
ready for the press, although her husband had 
died and final preparation for publication had 
been completed by a Dr. von Donzel of Leiden. 
Dr. Pitcher’s own Preface is dated 1950. 

Whatever the publication problems may have 
been, students of Ottoman history should be 
grateful that Brill’s and all others involved did 
not allow Dr. Pitcher’s death to prevent pub- 
lication. Ottoman historical cartography has 
been and remains a largely ignored and seldom 
trod field. Much has been learned about early 
Ottoman history since the publication, for ex- 
ample, of William R. Shepherd’s Historical 
Atlas in 1929 and, of course, even more since 
the appearance of Theodore Menke’s Hand- 
Atlas fiir die Geschichte des Mittelalters und 
der neueren Zeit (Gotha, 1880). Hazard’s rela- 
tively recent Atlas of Islamic History is of little 
if any use to Ottomanists. Turkish works of the 
genre such as the Tarih Atlası (Istanbul: n.d.) 
of Faik Resit Unat and the Büyük Tarih Atlasi 
(Istanbul: 1970) of Afif Erzen and Ugo Dettore 
are totally unsatisfactory, being intended for sec- 
ondary and lycée students rather than for schol- 
ars. Useful individual maps are, of course, to 
be found scattered through the hundreds, even 
thousands, of historical works on the Ottoman 
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Empire which, if one searches long and hard 
enough, will be found available in one library 
or another, but a good collection of maps in a 
single volume has been lacking. 

The work includes 36 colored maps, mostly 
individual fold-out sheets, although some of the 
sheets contain more than one. Some are large- 
scale maps of the whole of Anatolia or the 
Balkans or the Middle East; others concentrate 
on an historically important, smaller area. All 
the maps are original and, with two exceptions, 
are not copied from existing material but reflect 
the author’s digging into the sources available. 
Dr. Pitcher provides 143 pages of text, keyed 
to the maps, which carefully review the major 
developments of Ottoman expansion and explain 
precisely what each map shows and the basis 
therefore. In many cases, Dr. Pitcher cites con- 
flicting sources, which he divides, as appropriate, 
into (a) probable or confirmed (and thus re- 
flected on the pertinent map), (b) possible and 
(c) most certainly in error. A reader is free 
to disagree with Dr. Pitcher’s reasoning, but 
he at least knows precisely what each map shows 
and the reasons why. 

As the above suggests, the author has metic- 
ulously documented his work, though not in the 
usual manner. Instead of footnotes and a final 
bibliography, he has included an Introduction 
in which he provides a descriptive listing of 
sources, which are numbered consecutively (326 
in all), and he thereafter cites such numbers 
in the text as appropriate. The text’s nine 
chapters and the related maps are the follow- 
ing: I: Historical Background (1-7), II: Foun- 
dation of the Ottoman Empire (8-9), III: 
Conquests of Murad I and Bayezid I (1362- 
1402) (10-11), IV: Recovery After Ankara 
(1492-51) (12-15), V: Second Period of Expan- 
sion (1451-1502) (16-19), VI: From Sultanate 
to Empire (1503-20) (20-21), VII: Climax 
and Breakdown of the Imperial Achievement 
(1520-1606) (21-23), VIII: Political Geogra- 
phy of the Imperial Administration (24) and 
IX: Ottoman Provinces in the 16th Century 
(25-36). 

Following the text the author has included an 
index (pp. 145-171) in which are to be found, 
with references, all the geographical names cited 
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in the text and/or shown on the maps. Cross 
references are given for different names for the 
same places and for variants, and in most cases 
both the Ottoman and the local (Greek, Serbian, 
Arabic, etc.) names are included and appro- 
priately identifed. Unfortunately, Dr. Pitcher 
is not consistent in his use of place names either 
in his text or on his maps: sometimes he uses 
Turkish place names, sometimes the local ones 
and he may or may not show equivalents. Ref- 
erence to the index resolves the problem in many 
cases but not in all. A case in point is Map 26 
(Rumelia), on which all place names shown 
are Turkish; some of the names appear on the 
map and nowhere else, with the index simply 
referring the reader back to Map 26, for exam- 
ple, Olofga in Serbia and Hurpista in Greece. 
Consistency on the author's part and inclusion 
of local equivalents for all Turkish place names 
cited (and vice-versa) would have enhanced 
the usefulness of the work. 

Despite this minor criticism, the index serves 
as a valuable topographical atlas, or gazetteer, 
which students of Ottoman history will find 
very useful as a supplement to the similar lists 
to be found in the first four volumes of Ismail 
Hami Danismend’s Izahlı Osmanlı Tarih Kro- 
nolojist (Istanbul: 1947-1955). It must be 
noted, however, that even the combined lists 
are far from being complete: on a single page 
of Volume 8 of Evliya Celebi’s Seyahatname, 
for example, appear such place names as Kar- 
kacik, Serkoz, Sefenoz and Tulum, all Greek 
islands, none of which either author includes. 
The same page of the Seyahatname makes 
reference to Çamlıca (Hydra Island), which 
Danışmend gives (Vol. 4) as Çamlık and which 
Pitcher does not give at all. 

The major drawback to Pitcher’s book is, of 
course, that there is not enough of it. It is a 
splendid contribution for Ottoman history up 
to 1606, but that leaves the second half of the 
Empire’s existence uncovered. One can only 
hope that some scholar will be inspired to pro- 
vide a companion volume that takes up where 
Pitcher stopped. 

By any reasonable standard, Dr. Pitcher’s 
book is a major contribution and can be rec- 
ommended without reservation. While affluent 
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individuals may acquire copies, the publisher 
evidently regards it as a work for libraries and 
has priced it accordingly. 


A Rosert DEvEREUX, Rome, Italy. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


FroM, OTTOMANISM TO ARABISM: EssAys ON 
THE ORIGINS OF ARAB NATIONALISM, by C. 
Ernest Dawn. Urbana, Chicago and London: 
University of Illinois Press, 1973. xi + 212 
pages. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Joseph J. Malone 


Important service to scholarship has been 
rendered by bringing together in one volume 
a collection of seven previously published ar- 
ticles, to which is added an eighth not hereto- 
fore available. All bear directly on the theme 
enunciated by title and subtitle, although the 
latter might well have been made more explicit 
by the addition of a phrase such as “and on 
common misconceptions thereto." Careful edit- 
ing has minimized repetition, the most recent 
relevant published research is referenced, and 
two of the articles have been subjected to skill- 
ful synthesis to provide an effective concluding 
statement. Altogether, the volume is a tour de 
force for which Professor Dawn deserves our 
gratitude and congratulations. 

The two principals in these studies are Husayn 
ibn ‘Ali, Sharif and Amir of Mecca, and his son 
' Abdallah, whose death at the hands of a Pales- 
tinian nationalist in 1951 seems as remote as the 
Sicilian Vespers. With respect to Amir 'Abdal- 
lāh as well as Sharif Husayn, it is manifest that 
their views were formed neither by anti-Ot- 
tomanism, pan-Arabism nor some form of Arab 
particularism, but by hostility to the centralizing 
measures (or aspirations thereto) of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. The extent to 
which such measures were the cutting edge of 
a Turkish cultural and linguistic nationalism 
probably never occurred to Husayn or ‘Abdal- 
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lah. After World War I, this nationalism was 
to be less important for the “stab in the back” 
mythology it generated in relation to the Arab 
Revolt than for the emulation it inspired in 
Arab capitals. Its prewar manifestation enabled 
Husayn to recruit support from two eminently 
non-nationalistic sources, the “Old Turks” 
(whose venerable Ottomanism he shared) and 
the bedouin of Hijàz. Another important pre- 
1914 ally bore the name of Vacillation—both 
his and that of the C.U.P. 

Husayn never identified himself with Arab- 
ism, as he might have done by association with 
the Idrisi’s 1911 revolt in Asir, or with the 
Arab nationalists who actively solicited his 
leadership—no challenge, no response. For their 
part, the C.U.P. never challenged Husayn’s ag- 
grandizement of influence and prestige in an 
office which, despite a thousand-year tradition 
of autonomy, remained in the Sultan-Caliph's 
gift even after the last of Uthmàn's line had 
become mere creatures of the C.U.P. Professor 
Dawn establishes that the C.U.P. was long on 
plans but short on resolve with regard, to 
Husayn. However pervasive secular views were 
within the C.U.P. leadership, it must have been 
obvious in Constantinople that the Hijaz was 
not comparable to Tripolitania or Thrace. In 
this context the wars with Italy and the Balkan, 
states must be considered not so much for the 
advantages they conferred upon Husayn as for 
the arguments they advanced in favor of direct 
and full C.U.P. control of the Hijaz. Failure to 
establish such control is indicative of the 
C.U.P.’s lack of that instinct for political sur- 
vival which was as deeply ingrained in Husayn 
as it is in his namesake and great-grandson. 
Yet Husayn’s British “Connection” and usurpa- 
tion of the rhetoric of Arab nationalism cannot 
be considered as developments in a historical 
continuum, as Professor Dawn shows us. In- 
deed, without his second son's machinations, 
Husayn might have been contented with en- 
trenching himself and his family as hereditary 
rulers of the Hijaz, or all of Western Arabia. 
It is an interesting speculation. 

Professor Dawn's thorough exposition of ‘Ab- 
dallah’s dealings with Kitchener and a veritable 
Burke's Peerage of diplomats and soldiers is 
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less concerned with “who used whom?” than 
with the leverage ‘Abdallah gained in Cairo for 
negotiations with his father. (A minor fascina- 
tion emerges, related to the Khedive’s middle- 
man róle and any significance it might have 
had for subsequent relations between the ‘Abdin 
Palace and the British Residency.) 

But the British Connection was hardly cal- 
culated to win hearts and minds in Jerusalem 
or Damascus. Husayn’s essays on ideology were 
cosmetics which, obscured the ruddy British 
complexion of the Arab Revolt. Their timing 
(June 1916 through March 1917) hardly argues 
in favor of firm conviction. Many years later 
‘Abdallah would base his attempt to specify his 
place in Arab history on the essays, as does 
the only Hashemite ruler now extant. Profes- 
sor Dawn wisely qualifies ideological influences 
as either “affecting” the two principal leaders of 
the Arab Revolt or being “used by them.” This 
reviewer, on the basis of a store of evidence, 
deftly arranged and evaluated, opts for the 
latter interpretation, but—a chacun son goût. 
(Further intellectual stimulus provided by Pro- 
fessor Dawn is embodied in the question— 
where did Husayn obtain inspiration on the 
subject of an Arab caliphate? From al-Ka- 
wakibi? The siren songs of Hogarth’s Arab 
Bureau? Divine intervention? Or, a simple re- 
action to Atattirk’s heresy?) 

A most important contribution is the care- 
fully reasoned assessment of long-term conse- 
quences of Husayn’s wartime negotiations with 


, Britain and, at one remove, France. An embit- 


tered Amir Faysal at the Peace Conference, his 
departure from Damascus upon the collapse of 


. his short-lived kingdom after that day at May- 


salün—the vignettes are well known. How re- 
freshing to be reminded that “. . . unsatisfactory 
as the mandates were from an Arab nationalist 
point of view, they were preferable to the terms 
of McMahon's letters (p. 117)." 

As for the controversial Husayn-McMahon 
correspondence itself, Professor Dawn has ef- 
fectively filtered waters muddied not only by 
the protagonists but by recent and presumably 
not especially detached investigators, most no- 
tably A. L. Tibawi and Isaiah Friedman. It is 
a gloomy reflection that while the Arab and 
British bickered over semantical interpretations 
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throughout the Mandate era, others, with a 
sense of purpose not unlike that exemplified by 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Panama Canal policy, got 
on with assuring that the Jewish National Home 
would not be mere symbolism. 

There is much more of value in this im- 
portant collection. Professor Dawn’s brilliant 
delineation of Syria’s evolving Arabism sug- 
gested to this reader that Damascus must assert 
its vanguard réle in Syria before Syria can 
seek the same róle in the Arab world. (One 
should note, however, that the statement that 
the war brought on anti-Turkish rising in Syria 
and Iraq "where the pré-war nationalists were 
strongest" is misleading in view of the paucity 
of activists as well as the noose that Jamal 
Pasha had prepared for them.) 

The revisionist assessment of modernization, 
social dislocation and the róle of élites should 
inspire the behavioralists to paradigm=making 
and model-construction of pandemic proportions. 
Husayn ibn ‘Ali, Sharif and Amir of Mecca, 
would have agreed with the Muslim scholar 
who asserted that sixty years of tyranny were 
preferable to an hour of civil strife—so long as 
it was his tyranny. In attempting to assure that 
it would be, he wrought changes in the Arab 
world far beyond his comprehension. If we are 
to understand them, it will be through meticulous 
research and reflection of the type embodied in 
this excellent work. 


A JosEPR J. Marone is President of the Regional 
Council for International Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


SoviEer-MippLE East RELATIONS, by Charles B. 
McLane. London: Central Asian Research 
Centre, 1973. 126 pages. Bibl. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Oles M. Smolansky 


Dr. McLane, Professor of Government at 
Dartmouth College, has undertaken the am- 
bitious project of analyzing and evaluating 
Soviet policy in the Third World. It consists of 
two stages—a three-volume series of regional 
surveys (Middle East, Asia, Africa), to be 
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followed by “a comprehensive study” of Mos- 
cow’s activities in these areas in the post-Stalin 
era (p. 5). 

The first volume deals with 16 countries of 
the Middle East and North Africa. To qualify 
for inclusion, a state must be sovereign, under- 
developed and non-Communist. Use of these 
criteria means the exclusion of Israel and the 
Persian Gulf dependencies of Great Britain (as 
of 1970). Omitted also are Afghanistan and 
Sudan. Each chapter, devoted to a specific state, 
includes a brief historical analysis of the devel- 
opment of relations with the USSR, followed 
by a chronology of political, economic and cul- 
tural interaction. “The data are drawn mainly 
from Russian sources, supplemented occasion- 
ally by Western-sources where the former are 
obscure" (p. 5). 

As stated by the author, "the material . . . is 
supportive rather than interpretive," and it is 
designed to provide a record of "the intensity 
of political and cultural exchange, the extent 
of Soviet aid, the amount of trade, arms trans- 
fers, and the general pattern of Soviet com- 
mentary on individual states.” Moscow’s 
“motives . . . as well as the strategies devised in 
pursuit of particular objectives” are to be ex- 
amined “more explicitly in the parent study” 
(p. 5). 

Enough analytic material, however, is pres- 
ent in the review sections of this volume to 
permit the reader to conclude that Dr. McLane 
brings to this difficult task the kind of detach- 
ment, balance and realism so often lacking in 
works on Soviet foreign policy. For example, 
he forthrightly relates Russia’s engagement in 
the Middle East to US efforts to establish a 
“position of strength.” The Baghdad Pact, what- 
ever the motivations of its sponsors, was clearly 
viewed by the Kremlin as an aggressive move 
requiring Soviet countermeasures. The author 
also notes the occasional difficulties which the 
various indigenous Communist parties posed to 
the USSR in terms of its relations with both 
the states in the region as well as Peking. 
Equally balanced is the discussion of the Soviet 
naval presence in the Mediterranean and the 
Kremlin’s possible interest in Middle Eastern 
oil. 

One of the volume's major shortcomings is 
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the implication that, since the early 1960s, se- 
curity has ceased to be a major motivation 
behind Soviet efforts in the Middle East. This 
view is diffcult to reconcile with Moscow's 
persistent preoccupation with the US strategic 
nuclear submarine threat. The eskadra made its 
first appearance in the Mediterranean in 1964, 
less than a year after Washington, rejecting 
Khrushchev's repeated demands for its de- 
nuclearization, had first stationed Polaris in 
that sea. The Kremlin's subsequent interest in 
Egyptian and Syrian facilities, as well as their 
efforts to woo the Algerians and Moroccans, 
need to be understood in this context. 

There are also occasional minor factual er- 
rors. For instance, in July 1956 Cairo nation- 
alized the Suez Canal Company, not the Canal 
itself (p. 8). In 1964, Ben Bella (as well as 
‘Abd al-Nàsir and ‘Amir after him) was 
awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union 
and the Order of Lenin, a distinction which un- 
til then had not been conferred upon foreign, 
non-Communist dignitaries (p. 15). The refer- 
ence to a “false rumor” concerning the prison 
murder of a Syrian Communist in the Damascus 
jail (p. 31) is presumably to Farraj Allah Hellu, 
a Lebanese Communist leader who, according to 
this reviewer’s information, was in fact tortured 
to death. 

Among the more serious omissions, there is 
no reference to Khrushchev’s tongue-lashing of 
Anwar al-Sādāt, ‘head of an Egyptian parlia- 
mentary delegation visiting the USSR, an event 
which precipitated the diplomatic crisis of 1961. 
Moreover, there is no discussion of the im- 
portance of Mikoian’s visit to Iraq, which rep- 
resented a turning point in Moscow-Baghdad 
relations. These lapses can probably be ex- 
plained, in part, by the author’s reliance on 
Soviet sources. 

These comments, however, should not in any 
way detract from the usefulness to specialists 
and students alike of Dr. McLane’s initial vol- 
ume, and this reviewer, for one, looks with an- 
ticipation to the next two volumes and especially 
to the “parent study” itself. 


A Ores M. SwoLANsKYy is Professor of Interna- 
tional Relations at Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
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RELIGION 


. ES 
Tur EVENT OF THE QURAN: ISLAM IN ITS 
SCRIPTURE, by Kenneth Cragg. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1971, 208 pages. 
THE MIND oF THE QURAN: CHAPTERS IN RE- 
FLECTION, by Kenneth Cragg. London: 
' George Allen and Unwin, 1973, 209 pages. 
£ 4.25. 


. Reviewed by Erich W. Bethmann 


The Right Reverend Cragg, Honorable Canon 
of Canterbury and Assistant Bishop to the 
Archbishop in Jerusalem, has devoted a large 
part of his time and energy to the study of 
Islam and is an accomplished Arabist. Earlier 
books on Islam from his pen are: The Call of 
the Minaret (1956) and Sandals at the Mosque 
(1959). With him a new leaf was turned in the 
. approach to Islam by Western scholars. Previ- 
ously, Westerners approached Islam and its 
founder, the Prophet Muhammad, either from 
an historical or theological point of view. 
Historians dissected Islam with all the finesse 
of the modern historical approach without any 
or little regard to the religious quality of the 
message, and theologians, directly or indirectly, 
compared Muhammad to Christ and Islam to 
Christianity, producing titles like The Reproach 
: of Islam, Islam a Challenge to Faith and similar 

ones. Such titles revealed that their authors con- 
sidered Islam as an adversary, an interloper, 
. that had to be proven wrong. Even if Islam's 
positive aspects were admitted, sometimes grudg- 
ingly, there was little of the spirit of sympathy 
and none of empathy in their writings. 
However, to be fair to the Westerners, it 
must be stated that from the Muslim side 
in-depth studies on Christ or Christianity were 
not even attempted, and there are none today, 
except perhaps Dr. Muhammad Kamil Husayn’s 
(a medical doctor by the way) Al-Quryat 
al-Zalimat, translated by Kenneth Cragg under 
the title The City of Wrong. This is a sympa- 
thetic study in the form of an historical novel 
dealing with the events in Jerusalem during the 
crucification week. Otherwise, it was taken for 
granted on both sides that Christians and 
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Muslims were antagonists, who had little to say 
to each other and nothing to learn from one 
another. Shea 

Like a breath of fresh air in a rather stagnant 
atmosphere, Kenneth Cragg brought a new 
dimension to the studies of Islam by Western 
theologians. We see the beginning in his Call 
of the Minaret which showed insight into 
Muslim feeling and which tried to evaluate the 
“religious” impact of the message of Islam upon 
those who were heeding its call. In the two 
books under review this attitude is probably 
reaching its climax. The author attempts to see 
Islam as a Muslim views it or, at least, as much 
as it'is possible for an, outsider to do so. Some 
might consider such an attempt pretentious, as 
in the last analysis it is impossible for an out- 
sider to disengage himself completely from his 
own, early, emotionally imbibed, religious back- 
ground as he likewise can never fully enter into 
another’s early religious upbringing. Religion, 
after all, is based to a large extent upon emo- 
tions, symbols and rites, regardless of the 
well-measured statements by theologians and 
philosophers appealing to reason. Insiders might 
even resent such an attempt by an outsider 
to explain their religion. Nevertheless, a well- 
disposed, sympathetic outsider—in the case of 
Kenneth Cragg an empathetic outsider—often 
sees more of the positive as well as of the 
problematic aspects of an issue.than an insider, 
who tends to take things for granted. 

The Event of the Qur’an can almost be called 
a religious biography of the inner development 
of Muhammad as it unfolds itself in the Qur’an. 
On the basis of many verses the author shows 
the inner involvement and struggle of the 
Prophet, his periods of despondency—“Did we 
not enlarge your heart and lighten your load, 
the load which weighed you down? And did we 
not exalt your name?" (Sura 94,1-4) —and the 
consolation he received through "revelation" 
which gave him strength to endure twelve peril- 
ous years in Mecca. Proponents of the mechani- 
cal transmission theory of “wahy” (revelation) 
will, of course, object and reject such an idea. 
However, the purely mechanical method also 
presents difficulties. It is difficult to conceive 
that a living God sending His vital message to 
mankind by a human vessel will reduce the 
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latter to a mere mechanical function. Muham- 
mad, conceived as deeply involved in the content 
of the message, brings greater vitality to the 
same than’ Muhammad conceived as simply a 
conduit.» 

Another interesting point the author makes, 
is that the Qur’ān is an Arabic Qur’ān. Mu- 
hammad was addressing the Arabs—in particu- 
lar, his people of Mecca. They were unlettered, 
“Scriptureless,” in contrast to “the Peoples of 
the Book,” Jews and Christians. Now, God is 
bringing them a Book, an Arabic Qur'an, so 
that they might also be “scriptured.” The 
author does not see the Qur'àn as a rival revela- 
tion to the Torah or the Ingil. Many other very 
interesting observations can be found in this 
volume, particularly about the crucial event, 
the "hijrah," its religious implications and the 
problem of political power and religion. 

The second book, The Mind of the Qur'üm, 
deals with the Qur’an as the mold it became for 
forming Islamic society, for transforming the 
pagan Arabs into a strictly monotheistic com- 
munity, for shaping and developing typical 
Islamic attitudes. He devotes a chapter to 
"Hifz"—learning the Qur'àn by heart—and 
shows that thereby the Qur'an became a frame 
of reference for all complexities of life. He 
discusses “Zulm” (evil) and “Istighfar? (for- 
giveness) and many other concepts. In all of 
these discussions the author presents their truly 
religious value and impact. 

One word of caution: the two books are not 
easy reading. The author’s at times convoluted 
style, his fondness of juxtapositions and his 
anxiousness not to exclude any possible objec- 
tion to a subject under discussion requires con- 
centration and constant vigilance and, at times, 
the rereading of a paragraph or two. But, 
overcoming that hurdle, the reader will be re- 
warded and greatly stimulated by new insights 
into the Our'àn and the Islamic peoples. 


A Erica W. BETHMANN is the author of Bridge to 
Islam and Steps towards Understanding Islam. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ATLAS OF JERUSALEM, by the Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities, the Israel Exploration 
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Society and the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1973. 
105 maps on 53 sheets, unbound. Includes a com- 
panion volume, Urban Geography of Jerusalem. 
173 pages. Preface by Mayor Teddy Kollek. Ap- 
pend. Boxed. Paperback. $220.00. 


This monumental work (it measures 1412" x 21" 
and weighs 10 pounds) is the culmination of over 
thirty years’ effort by Professor H.K. Amiran, 
founder of the Department of Geography of the 
Hebrew University. It was produced by an editorial 
board of three—Professor Amiran, Professor Arieh 
Shachar and Israel Kimhi—aided by 36 others and 
a computer. Included are considerable data cover- 
ing the period since the reunification of the city 
after the 1967 war. This information is presented 
in an objective manner. 

The Ailes itself consists of 53 unbound sheets 
with a total of 105 maps, divided into the following 
ten categories: (1) The Region; (2) Quarters and 
Streets; (3) History; (4) Urban Structure; (5) 
Land Use; (6) Public Institutions; (7) Transpor- 
tation; (8). Population; (9) Town Planning; and 
(10) Changes after 1967. Particular emphasis is 
devoted to the section on land use, which has no less* 
than 33 individual maps. Throughout, the maps are 
executed with a high degree of technical skill and 
show imagination as well as a clear grasp of the 
basic data. 

With the Atlas comes a 173-page Urban Geog- 
raphy of Jerusalem, the scope of which is indicated 
by its table of contents, as follows: (1) From the 
Earliest Times to the Nineteenth Century; (2) The 
Development of Jerusalem, 1860-1970; (3) The 
Population; (4) The .Functional Structure; (5) 
Economic Development; (6) Human Ecology; 
(7) Transportation; and (8) Planning. An appen- 
dix offers a brief explanation of each of the maps 
in the Atlas. 

This is an impressive work which provides a 
wealth of information regarding the topography 
and history of the Holy City and the social and 
economic development of its people. It is an inval- 
uable reference adjunct for any library. 


A Evan M. WiLsoN was US Consul-General in 
Jerusalem from 1964 to 1967. He is the author 
of Jerusalem: The Key to Peace, published by 
the Middle East Institute. 


Tur BALANCE Point BETWEEN LOCAL AUTONOMY 
AND NATIONAL CONTROL, by S. E. M. Sadek. The 
Hague and Paris: Mouton, 1972. xii + 318 pages. 
Illus. Append. to p. 321. Summary in Dutch to p. 
323. Bibl. to p. 333. Index to p. 336. 30 Gld. 


Mr. Sadek's book is a call for the reversal of the 
universal trend in our times toward the central- 
ization of authority and control at the expense of 
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local autonomy. He illustrates the need for action 
by a comparative study of British, French, Yugo- 
slav and Egyptian practice. When it comes to the 
Egyptian scene, the atthor’s intimate knowledge, 
not only of the theoretical, constitutional structure 
of government at the various levels, but also of 
the actual practice, is clearly evident. The study is 
obviously based on primary Arabic sources, al- 
though Mr. Sadek does not always cite those 
sources, and when he does he gives only the trans- 
lated titles instead of the Arabic in transliteration 
(in contrast to the citation of his French sources 
in French). 

The author admits that the Egyptian govern- 
ment, by its 1960 legislation, did make what might 
seem at first glance an impressive attempt to re- 
concile local autonomy with centralized control by 
certain statutory safeguards; by extending the 
responsibilities of local councils in such areas as 
labor offices, cooperatives, youth activities, certain 
types of hospitals and clinics, and all pre-university 
education; and by the cession of land and property 
tax resources to local authorities. He indicates, 
however, that these concessions have largely been 
negated by central interference and control through 
appointed state officials, the government’s wide 
powers of inspection and approval, and dualism be- 
tween state field units and local bodies, in addition 
to the fact that residual powers are vested in Cairo. 

Chapter Five gives Mr. Sadek’s blueprint for 
turning control back to the focal level through a 
rigid separation of the functions of central and 
local government and the latter’s control of their 
own resources through extended powers of tax- 
ation, profits from economic enterprises and bor- 
rowing privileges. What is not made clear is how 
integrated planning and uniform health and educa- 
tion services are to be guaranteed. The schema 
given in Appendix C, intended to indicate how 
“government from below” would work, seems uto- 
pian and leaves many unanswered questions, Never- 
theless, one cannot but sympathize with the direc- 
tion Mr. Sadek wants government reform to follow, 
and commend his idealism and courage. 

The publishers must share responsibility with the 
author for the very faulty complexion of the book— 
its atrocious English, typographical errors, hap- 
hazard punctuation, strange transliteration of Ara- 
bic words, and inadequate index. 


A Lorne M. Kenny, University of Toronto. 


EMPIRE OTTOMAN: INVENTAIRE Des MEMOIRES ET 
Documents aux ARCHIVES DU MINISTERE DES 
AFFAIRES DE France, par B. G. Spiridonakis. 
Thessaloniki, Greece: Institute for Balkan Stud- 
ies, 1973. 536 pp. No price indicated. 


Published under the authorization of the Archives 
Diplomatiques Frangais, with the, assistance of the 
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University of Sherbrooke (Canada), this is an 
invaluable guide to French archival material dealing 
with the Ottoman Empire from the late sixteenth 
century to the end of the nineteenth century. The 
volume contains not only general descriptions of 
the documentation available to students in the 
Archives Diplomatiques Frangais, but detailed nota- 
tions of the specific documents. It also provides a 
chronological list of all French Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, a list of French ambassadors, ministers, 
chargés d'affaires and envoys on special mission to 
the Sublime Porte during 1525-1898, a chronological 
table of Ottoman Sultans from Osman I (1281- 
1326) to Mehmet VI (1918-1922), and a complete 
list of Ottoman Grand Viziers from 1451-1922. 

This is not the kind of volume that will make a 
Book-of-the-Month selection, but bibliographers and 
students of the history of the Ottoman Empire, and 
especially of Franco-Ottoman relations, will find it 
most useful for convenient reference and guidance. 
The author and the Institute for Balkan Studies 
have placed us in their debt. 


A Harry N. Howarp, Bethesda, Maryland. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACEKEEPING AT THE CROSSROADS: 
NATIONAL SUPPORT-EXPERIENCE AND PROSPECTS, 
by David W. Wainhouse, with the assistance of 
Frederick P. Bohannon, James E. Knott and 
Anne P. Simons. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1973. xi + 634 pages. $22.50. 


This is a detailed, comprehensive and fully docu- 
mented examination of United Nations peacekeeping 
operations since the establishment of the United 
Nations, which analyzes the nature and support 
for UN operations and assesses the significance of 
regional organizations and arrangements in peace- 
keeping as well. Much stress is laid on manpower, 
financial and logistical support—problems which are 
examined in detail. The work concludes jwith sum- 
maries of costing problems, logistical management 
and planning for peacekeeping. The study, a veri- 
table encyclopedia on the subject, is an altogether 
fitting sequel to—not a revision of—Mr. Wain- 
house’s previous work on International Peace 
Observation: A History and Forecast (Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1966, 663 pp., 
$15.00), which was the first comprehensive histori- 
cal study of this general subject under the League 
of Nations, the Organization of American States 
and the UN. A 

The primary importance of the volume lies in its 
careful examination of international peacekeeping. 
But much of the peacekeeping under the UN has 
been, after all, in the Middle East, and primarily 
in connection with the Palestine problem. The 
volume is replete with case studies of peacekeeping 
and observation in Palestine (UNTSO, 1948 ff; 
UNEF, 1956-67), the Military Observation Group 
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in India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP, 1948 ff) and 
the UN India-Pakistan Observation Mission (UN- 
IPOM, 1965-1966), the United Nations Observation 
"Group in Lebanon (UNOGIL, 1958), the United 
Nations Yemen Observation Mission (UNYOM, 
1963-1964), and the United Nations Peacekeeping 
Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP, 1964 ff). In addition, 
there is an interesting chapter that deals with the 
Arab League's first venture in regional peacekeep- 
ing in the instance of the Iraqi threat to Kuwayt 
in 1961, . : 

Alf students of the UN and its peacekeeping 
activities will want to study this volume. There is 
full recognition of the limitations involved, but the 
attitude throughout the volume is one of balanced 
realism in which the work and experience of the 
UN are well recognized.. Among other things, the 
volume should be studied along with Rosalyn 
Higgins’ massive tome on United Nations Peace- 
keeping: Documents and Commentary, Volume I: 
The Middle East (New York: Oxford, 1969). 


A Harry N. Howarp, Bethesda, Maryland. 


MEKKE-İ MÜKERREME EMİRLERİ (THE AMIS OF 
Mecca, TRE Hoty), by Ismail HakkY Uzunçarşí. 
Ankara: Turk Tarih Kurumu, 1972. Turkish 
Historical Society Publications, Series VII, No. 
59, 177 pages. Bibl. Index. Genealogical charts. 
T.£. 30. 


: "The doyen of Turkish historians, t.H. Uzungar- 
sil, has contributed another useful book to his many 
studies of Ottoman history. This work is the first 
on the four centuries of Ottoman rule in Western 
Arabia to be based on Turkish archival and chroni- 
cle sources, It is a valuable corrective to other 
monographs and travellers’ accounts which deal 
only with the Arab side of Ottoman-Arab society 
in the Hijaz. 

After a brief discussion of the Hijàz and the 
descendants of the Prophet Muhammad, the begin- 
ning of Ottoman sovereignty in 1517 is discussed. 
There follows a treatment of the appointive posi- 
tions in the imperial and provincial governments 
which dealt with the Holy Cities of Mecca and 
Madina. The author outlines the ways the Emirs 
of Mecca were chosen, their duties and anthority, 
and their official titles. Annually the pilgrimage 
caravan which was sent from Istanbul via Damas- 
cus took presents for the Amirs. The officials of 
the caravan and their tasks were the cause of great 
expense to the empire. Once Mecca was reached 
the pilgrims visited the Ka'ba, the center of the 
Islamic world, which was maintained by the Otto- 
man government, In each chapter Uzungarsili gives 
examples of people holding the posts in Istanbul 
or Mecca; he supports his general statements about 
the nature of the bureaucracy with quotations from 
hitherto unpublished archival sources. 
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In the second part of Meeke-i Mükerreme Emir- 
leri (pp. 70-145) each of the rulers of Mecca is 
discussed in turn. Birth and death dates, appointment 
to the Amirate and the manner of leaving it, and 
some of the major events of the time are set forth. 
In the conclusion there is a brief bibliography and 
extensive genealogies which show the relationships 
between the two major groups claiming the Ami- 
rate. 

This book is not a systematic study of the history 
of the Hijaz under the Ottomans but it does serve 
to illuminate many little known aspects of the 
period. Unfortunately, there is nothing on economic 
relations between Istanbul and Mecca, the róle of 
Egypt in the Hijaz, the intervention of the West 
in the nineteenth century, and the difference be- 
tween formal Ottoman policies and their actual 
application. Most examples refer to the earlier 
period of Ottoman control. Many important political 
happenings, some of which Uzungarsili has dealt 
with elsewhere, are here looked at only cursorily. 
There are a number of typographical errors. The 
most serious should be corrected to read as follows: 
(p. 145 ft. 1 and text), the correct date is 8'Saban; 
(p. 150), Sharif ‘Ali Haydar held office from 1334- 
1337; (p. 152), ‘Ali Pasha's dates should be 1322- 
1326; (p. 154), the author and. translator of Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka and Die Scherife von 
Mekka im XI (XVII) Jahrhundert was F. Wusten- 
feld; (genealogical table), No. 33, Serif Yahyà 
1228-1242; No. 35, Serif Abdulmuttalib ruled from 
1268 to 1272; No. 37, Hüseyin Pasa, 1294-1297; 
No. 40, *Abd al-Ilah not Abdullah; (p. 57, ft. 1), 
the pilgrimage route from Amman to Mecca would 
be the same as that from Damascus, so perhaps 
Oman is meant. 


A Wituam L. OcHsenwatp, the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


THE Mippce East AND Norras Arrica, 1973-74. 
20th Edition. London: Europa Publications, Ltd., 
1973. xxiv + 872 pages. $32.00. 


The issuing of the twentieth edition of this survey 
and reference work offers an opportunity to renew 
the encomiums which have greeted its earlier 
editions, 

However, several disabilities should be noted. 
While the data of the country surveys have been 
updated, the volume was unavoidably compiled too 
early to take account of the October War. The 
excellent brief essay by Lord Caradon in the pre- 
vious edition, “Peace in the Middle East—a Pos- 
sible Solution?" -which accurately forecast the 
possible result of too long deferring a major diplo- 
matic attempt to settle the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
was omitted from this volume. Other and more 
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serious deletions have been made which account for 
the removal of over sixty pages of data from the 
country surveys. Overwhelmingly the sections af- 
fected are those falling under the heading “Direc- 
tory.” The highly useful listings of diplomatic 
representatives of each country abroad and the 
descriptive -listings of learned societies, research 
institutes, libraries and museums have all been 
eliminated. The descriptive listings of universities 
have been so severely circumscribed as to make 
' them of little use. These were apparently sacrifices 
enjoined by rising publication costs. The twentieth 
edition of The Middle East and Norih Africa costs 
$4.50 more than the ampler nineteenth. 

Notwithstanding, this publication continues to 
stand as the best and most compendious contem- 
porary reference volume on the countries of the 
Middle East and North Africa. 


A Matcotm C. Psck, The Middle East Institute. 


NaAxosT-GUERILLAS: EINE POLITOLOGISCHE STUDIE, 
by Daniel Heradstveit. Trans. from the Nor- 
wegian and ed. by Arnold Harttung. Berlin: 
Berlin Verlag 1973. 261 pages. Chronol. Table. 
Maps. Index. No price indicated. 


The title of the original Norwegian edition 
(Oslo: Universitetsforlaget 1971) was "Brenn- 
punkt Midt-Austen" (Focus: The Middle East). 
It seems a good deal more apposite than the delib- 
erately catchy and somewhat misleading title of 
this German edition. After all, the book deals with 
the developments and interaction: of forces in the 
Near East after the June War of 1967, develop- 
ments in which the Palestinian guerrillas represent 
merely one of several actors. ` 

Dr. Heradstveit, who writes with the authority 
of someone with firsthand knowledge of the Middle 
East, analyzes’ the background, objectives, problems 
and strategies of each of the local actors (Pales- 
tinian guerrillas, Egypt, Israel) and the globa! ac- 
tors (the US, the Soviet Union, Communist 
China); One of two additional chapters deals with 
the relations between the European Common Mar- 
ket and the Middle East. In format and style, his 
study is a kind of “Everything You Always Wanted 
to Know about the Near East. . . ," and, like 
its more famous sexological counterpart, it often 
postulates the familiar and belabors the obvious. Its 
documentation rests overwhelmingly on newspaper 
Sources and appears somewhat erratic: Few read- 
ers, for example, will feel like rushing to the 
original source (The Observer, June 1, 1969) to 
seek confirmation of a statement such as '"There 
are many Palestinian professors working at uni- 
versities of the Arab world" (p. 22), but one would 
very much appreciate source identification of the 
astounding pronouncement attributed to President 
Sadat that "it was only for the better that some of 
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the guerrillas were wiped out? [during the Jordan- 
ian civil war of 1971] (p. 207). Arabic technical 
terms are treated with the journalist's indifference 
to accuracy and orthographic consistency, and the 
same insouciance is displayed toward the spelling 
of Arab proper names. It makes using the index 
a gamble. Besides, the book suffers from some of 
the most inelegant and heavy-handed German prose 
this reviewer has had to plow, through in more 
recent years. 

All of which is not to say that it is a bad book. 
It does help bring complex relations into focus, and 
if one has a feeling of déjà vw, it should be attrib- 
uted to the surfeit of news coverage and colum- 
nists' speculations on the Near East conflict. Many 
of Dr. Heradstveit's assessments and prognostica- 
tions prove quite accurate in the light of the recent 
outbreak of hostilities (the almost negligible róle 
played by the Palestinians during the two weeks of 
fighting, for instance), while some others were 
shown up as wrong by the course of events during 
the October War. But that is really a pretty good 
batting average for a political analyst and prophet. 


A Karu STOWASSER, University of Maryland. 


Tue OTTOMAN Emprme, THE Great POWERS AND 
THE Straits Question, 1870-1887, by Barbara 
Jelavich. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1973. 209 pages. 


This compact volume is another indication of the 
growing interest in the problem of the Turkish 
Straits, its history and development. Dr. Jelavich, 
Professor of History at Indiana University, has 
selected a significant period for her treatment and 
discussion, beginning with the London Conference 
of January 17-March 1871 and ending with the 
period of the Dreikatserbund—the Three Emperors’ 
League—of 1881-1887. The author treats essentially 
the relationships of the Ottoman Empire with the 
European Great Powers during a period when 
the old Empire, at the intercontinental crossroads, 
had to defend itself against internal attacks launched 
by the various Balkan subject nationalities, and 
attacks from without by European powers that had 
designs on Ottoman territorial integrity and politi- 
cal independence. The process was to go on until the 
denouement following World War I. 

The volume concentrates on the second issue, that 
of Ottoman-European relations. The problem is 
examined largely in connection with the Turkish 
Straits, preeminently of concern to Imperial Russia, 
but also of much interest to other European powers, 
such as Great Britain, France, Austria-Hungary 
and the newly established German Empire. The first 
part of the book deals with the background of and 
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the deliberations in the Black Sea Conference of 
1871, which was convened to consider the Russian 
denunciation of the clauses of the Treaty of Paris 
(1856), which had “neutralized” the Black Sea 
and had forbidden Russian naval construction in 
that sea. The second part of the volume discusses 
the development of the Straits problem in the 
ensuing troubled period up through the Congress of 
Berlin (1878) and ultimately to 1887 and the era 
of the Three Emperors' League. Urider the League, 
the principle of the closure of the Straits to war- 
ships was recognized by thé signatories—Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Russia—and the Porte was 
warned that, if the principle were iníringed, the 
signatories would regard it as having put itself in 
a state of war with the aggrieved power. 

The study should- commend itself to all students 
of the problem of the Straits. It is well-written 
and well-balanced in approach. There is a very 
useful documentary appendix and a brief biblio- 
graphical note. 


A Harry N. Howanp, Bethesda, Maryland. 


A POLITICAL ANALYSIS OF STUDENT ACTIVISM: 
Tue TumnxisH Case, by Joseph S. Szyliowicz. 
-Beverly Hills and London: Sage Publications, 
1972. 80 pages. Paper. $2.80. 


Ever since the whirlwind days of student activism 
in the 1960s, social scientists have been giving a 
lot of attention to the issue of student participation 
in politics. Joseph Szyliowicz's monograph pursues 
this inquiry with respect to Turkey and, based on 
an analysis of the pertinent literature and the 
Turkish experience, attempts to construct a model 
of student activism. 

The Introduction is concerned primarily with 
the elaboration of the model and a description of 
its major variables. Briefly, they include: the degree 
of international penetration and the level of legit- 
imacy and repression of the régime, the quality and 
structure of the university environment and, finally, 
the type of linkages present between the students 
and the larger political system. The model is well 
thought out and generally makes good sense. The 
influence of foreign values and ideologies on the 
behavior of domestic actors in countries like Turkey 
is given appropriate emphasis and the exploitation 
of students by the government and opposition par- 
ties for their own political ends is a point well 
taken. : 

The rest of the book is taken up with a discussion 
of student activism in Turkey over the past one 
hundred years within the framework of the general 
model. The analysis relies on published sources for 
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the most part, though the author did examine the 
publications and minutes of the major official. 
student organizations. The post-World War II era 
is given most attention in terms of space. 

Overall, this is an important introductory survey 
of a much neglected topic in Turkish politics. 
Limitations of space will keep it from being defini- 
tive, but the general trends and issues are well de- 
scribed. Whether the model itself has general 
validity will be for other scholars and researchers 
to determine. Its logic is persuasive, however, and 
should be considered a Serious contribution to 
an understanding of the phenomenon of student 
activism. 


A Dennis WiLLrAMs, School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Washington, D. C. 


SocraL AND CULTURAL SELECTIONS FROM CONTEM- 
PORARY PrnsrAN, by Michel M. Mazzaoui and 
William G. Millward. Delmar, N. Y.: Caravan 
Books, 1973. xi + 128 pages. No price indicated. 


This little gem easily scores on several counts 
at once: language and style, selection of reading 
materials, linguistic approach, methodology and 
creativity in the exercise sections. 

The language of these 16 selections is the lively, 
unadorned, straightforward Persian used by edu- 
cated Iranians for written (and formal oral) com- 
munication. The authors -have shunned both the 
stilted, bombastic style of the daily press and the 
high-flown, rhetorical style of literary Persian. 

All 16 selections deal with topics that will hold 
the student's attention and interest: tradition versus 
modernity, “flirtation” in public, telephone nui- 
sances, government inactivity—to name but a few. 
'There is none of the faded, boring political material 
that occupies so much space in other readers. 
(Why do most modern-day anthologists believe 
that everyone wants to read newspapers?) Each 
selection is preceded by a short informative intro- 
duction in English. Du 

Persian is relatively simple in morphology and 
syntax. Its "difficulty" lies in the lexicological sec- 
tor: word formation, synonymy, homonymy, com- 
posite and phrasal idioms. The authors—rarest of 
rare phenomena!—place every emphasis on this 
aspect in their explanatory notes and in the exer- 
cise materials. 

The glossaries following the reading selections 
avoid overglossing and present just enough to leave 
some challenge for the student. Persian lexical 
items are given in unvoweled form; the English 
glosses offer merely the contextual meaning. A 
master glossary at the end of the book contains all 
vocabulary items occurring in the. glossaries in 
voweled Persian. Short, informative notes deal with 
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points of grammar, idiomatic usage and, where 
called for, such metalinguistic information as iden- 
tification of proper names and institutions. 

Unlike the exercises in the usual readers and 
. grammars with their endless (and rather pointless) 
"'substitution drills,” the exercise material of this 
book stands out for its uncommon imaginativeness 
and creativeness, Grammatical, lexicological, com- 
positional and translational exercises are in perfect 
balance. If done conscientiously, these exercises are 
bound to enhance the student's active use and com- 
‘mand of the language. 

This is a most delightful addition to our meager 
Stock of Persian readers. In fact, it is difficult to 
imagine that teachers and students of contempo- 
rary Persian will henceforth want to work with 
anything else. 


A Karı Stowasser, University of Maryland. 


Unirep States Cuiers or Mission, 1778-1973 
. (Complete to 31 March 1973), by Richardson 
Dougall and Mary Patricia Chapman. The His- 
torical Publication Office, The Department of 
State. Department of State Publication 8738; 
Department and Foreign Service Series 147. 
E D.C.: USGPO, 1973. 229 pages. 
70. 


This is a most convenient reference work for 
which students of American diplomacy here and 
there in the world should be duly grateful. Students 
of the Middle East, for example, will now be able 
to locate, in precise time and space, any American 
ambassador, minister, or charge, who went out to 
the Middle East, from the beginning of his missio 
to its termination, The Department of State an 
the Historical Office, in particular, are to be con- 
gratulated for making conveniently available such a 
valuable work of reference. 


„A Harry N. Howanp, Bethesda, Maryland. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
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Arabeschi e studi islamici. By Francesco Gabrieli. 
Napoli: Guida, 1973. Biblioteca di saggistica, 11. 
304 pages. L4000. 

The New Spirit in Arab Lands. By H. I. Katibah. 
New York: Arno Press, 1973. Bibl. Reprint of 
1940 ed. (New York: n.p.). $16.00. 


Documents 


Emergency Security Assistance Act of 1973. US 
House of Representatives, Hearings before the 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs. Washington, 
D. C.: USGPO, 1973. 90 pages. $0.85. 

Energy and Foreign Policy. US Senate, Hearings 

- before the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Washington, D. C.: USGPO, 1973. 230. pages. 
Illus. No price indicated. 

New Perspectives on the Persian Gulf. US House 
of Representatives. Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on the Near Fast and South Asia. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: USGPO, 1973. viii + 227 pages. 
Illus. $.75. 

United States Interests in and Policies Toward 
South Asia. US House of Representatives, Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on the Near East 
and South Asia. Washington, D. C.: USGPO, 
1973. viii + 223 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 


Geography 


Kulturgeographische Untersuchungen im islami- 
schen Orient. By Richard Stewig. Kiel: Geogra- 
phisches Institut der Universitit Kiel, 1973. Ge- 
ographischen Instituts der Universitit Kiel, Bd. 
38. 233 pages. Illus. Bibl. Summaries in French. 
No price indicated. 

Die südpersiche Provinz Arragan/Kih-Gilttyeh von 
der arabischen Eroberung bis zur Safawiden- 
zeit: analyse u. auswertung literarischer u. archa- 
oligischer quellen sur hist. topographie. By Heinz 
Gaube. Wien: Verlag d. Österr. Akad. d. Wiss., 
1973. 263 pages. Illus. Bibl. No price indicated. 


Biography 


Arminius Vambery: His Life and Adventures. By 
Armin Vambery. New York: Arno Press, 1973. 
Reprint of the 1914 ed. published by Cassell, 
New York. $21.00. With much material about the 
author's travels in Iran and Central Asia. 

Life of Abdul Hamid. Edwin Pears. New York: 
Arno Press, 1973. The Middle East Collection. 
Reprint of the 1917 ed. published by Constable, 
London. $19.00. 

The Life of Midhat Pasha. Ali Haydar Midhat. 
New York: Arno Press, 1973. The Middle East 
Collection. Reprint of the 1903 ed. by J. Murray, 
London. $16.00. 

Le lion des djebels. By Amar Hamdani. Paris: 
Balland, 1973. 355 pages. Illus. Maps. 32.00F. 
About Krim Belkacem (1922- ). 

Rommel. By Charles Douglas-Home. New York: 
Saturday Review Press, 1973. 224 pages. Illus. 
Bibl. $12.50. 

Salih Büyaşīr. By Sami Hakim. Cairo: n.p. 1973. 
341 pages. Bibl. £E1.00. On Salih Mas'üd Abū 
Yasir (1925-1973), former Libyan foreign min- 
ister. 

Le soufi marocain Ahmad Ibn ‘Ajiba (1746-1809) 
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et son mi'raj: glossaire de la mystique musul- 
mane, By Jean Louis Michon. Paris: J. Vrin, 
1973. Etudes musulmanes No. 14. 323 pages. Map. 
90.00Fr. 

Tamerlane the Great. By Christopher Marlowe 
(1564-1593). Ed. by J. W. Harper. New York: 
Hill and Wang, 1973. xxxi -- 175 pages. Bibl. 
$6.95. 
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Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan 
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$18.00. 
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John Macdonald Kinneir. New York: Arno 
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Leonora Sheil. New York: Arno Press, 1973. 
The Middle East Collection. Reprint of the 1856 
ed. published by J. Murray, London. $22.00. 
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The JOURNAL welcomes comments from its readers. All communications should be . 
addressed to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A selection 
of those received will be published periodically in these columns. In addition to letters 
of comment on previous articles, communications on other information of interest will 


be printed as space is available. 


Sir: 


The belated review of Islamic Education: 
Its Traditions and Modernization into the Arab 
National Systems published in your Autumn 
1973 issue, pages 519-21 is full of unsubstan- 
tiated opinions and reckless accusations. I am 
neither elated by the favourable opinion nor 
discouraged by the unfavourable, but at least 
the gratuitous accusations must be repudiated, 
not by quoting earlier reviews by specialists 
in among other learned journals The Times 
Higher Education Supplement, but by exposing 
some of the misrepresentations of Mr. Qubain’s 
review. 

His description of the contents of Part One, 
though presented in the form of a quotation 
from the Introduction, suppresses some of the 
original so that no mention is made of the fact 
that half of this part is devoted to the philo- 
sophy of modernization and its application in 
the nineteenth century. His allegation that 
Parts Two and Three are “essentially an ab- 
breviated version of other recent studies" is 
worthless because no specific examples are 
given and no titles of books are cited. His 
accusation that the data in Part Two is "hardly 
reliable" is itself unreliable because it lacks any 
supporting evidence. His insinuation that I 
made claims in the Introduction of "the excel- 
lence" of the book is a gross misrepresentation 
because I offered the book to specialists and 
students simply "as a textbook and a work of 
reference." 

The frivolous and wordy comment on the 
circular printed on page 237 is based on dis- 


tortion of what is written on the subject in 
the Introduction. While castigating lazy of- 
ficials in certain Arab ministries of education 
who neglected to supply printed matter in- 
tended for public information, I made it clear 
that this deficiency was made good by friends 
at the Cultural Department of the Arab League 
and colleagues and former students at Arab 
universities. Contrary to the reviewer's allega- 
tion I made no complaint of "the dearth of 
data." I had in fact much more than I could 
possibly use. 

Finally please allow me to explain a question 
which I trust is of interest to many of the 
readers of your Journal. I have discussed in : 
detail the supposed beneficial influence of the 
French occupation of Egypt and southern Syria 
at the turn of the eighteenth century. in, my 
book Modern History of Syria (published by 
Macmillan in 1969) and in articles published 
in The Middle East Forum and in Majallat 
Majma al-Lughah al-‘Arabiyyah before and . 
after that date. In the book under review Y 
merely alluded to the general conclusion of 
these earlier studies, namely that the French 
occupation initiated no revival in learning. The 
reviewer prefers to follow tradition and pro- 
duces no evidence. "Although other factors 
were involved," he writes, "it was certainly no 
accident that the first stirring of an intellectual 
revival and modernization took place in the 
two areas occupied by Napoleon." 

Let us look at the facts with regard to Syria 
only. Napoleon's army captured and looted 
Gaza late in February 1799; sacked Jaffa in 
March and massacred prisoners-of war on the 
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beach. Later in the month Napoleon besieged 
Acre, and sought immediately to enlist local 
support by rousing sectarian and factional 
groups. Christian scouts raced from Nazareth 
to warn him of the approach of a Turkish army 
_ which he rushed to defeat near the city. The 
victory was celebrated in the Church of An- 
nunciation amidst the rejoicing of the Chris- 
tians of Galilee and the consternation of the 
Muslims. But it was,all over on 20 May when 
Napoleon began the humiliating retreat to 
Egypt. The occupation lasted roughly ninety 
days. : 

How could these events and their later re- 
percussions have promoted at the time or after- 
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wards what the reviewer calls “stirrings of an 
intellectual revival and modernization?” 


A. L. TIBAWI 
Institute of Education 
University of London 


Sir: 


The standards of discussion and personal 
courtesy reflected in Dr. Tibawi’s letter speak 


for themselves. I.have no further comment. 


FAHIM I. QUBAIN 
McLean, Virginia 
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NOT BY WAR ALONE: 
CURBING THE ARAB-ISRAELI ARMS RACE 


Fuad Jabber - 


ever-increasing military power as the best guarantee of security and the optimal 

means for attaining their political objectives. This doctrine of “forcible con- 
straint” has already resulted in four major wars, and innumerable border clashes, 
raids and other skirmishes, with their grievous toll in blood and treasure. Today, 
it is a primary conceptual obstacle to a peaceful settlement. Even with negotiations 
in progress, the next several years will be a period of uneasy “cold war,” in which 
the possibility of military conflict breaking out, while perhaps substantially abated, 
will not disappear. Solving some of the many standing political issues would con- 
tribute much to a relaxation of tensions. However, a comprehensive settlement of 
all the complex aspects of the Palestine question in short order is unlikely to ma- 
terialize at Geneva. Moreover, virulent arms races develop a life and a logic of 
their own. The parties will continue to spend large percentages of their Gross 
National Product on armaments, and to seek the most advanced weapons available. 
Given the escalating cost, sophistication and destructive power of the weapons ac- 


F: a quarter century, both sides in the Arab-Israeli conflict have relied on 


quired in recent years and those apt to be introduced over the coming decade, any 


future war (s) will be more baneful than any past encounters. 

In default of a true peace—or while on the road to it—arms control is a principal 
arena where regional and international steps can be taken to moderate the effects 
of “forcible constraint,” narrow the range of its applicability, and foster the emer- 
gence of conditions that would encourage the adversaries to favor less violen. 
avenues for the resolution of critical issues. Even if the Geneva negotiations do 
produce substantial results, arms control measures must play an important sup- 
porting rôle in the emerging structure of any peace settlement. Hence it is important 
to ask: How has the October 1973 war affected"the broad strategic environment of 
the conflict? What course would an unbridled military competition be likely to 
take in the near’ future? What are the political prerequisites of successful control 
over the instruments of war in the Arab-Israeli conflict? 


A Fuap JABER, a recent Fellow of the Adlai Stevenson Institute of International Affairs, will 
join the Political Science Department of University of California at Los Angeles in the 
Fall. He is the author of Israel and Nuclear Weapons: Present Options and Future Strat- 
egies. . 
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Enduring Elements of Military I nstability 


The causal link between arms and conflict has long been a subject of contention 
among students of international affairs. Does the presence of arms lead to war? 
Or are arms buildups only a symptom of conflicts essentially rooted in political 
disputes born of territorial, ideological, racial, or economic grievances, and conse- 
quently have a marginal effect on the incidence of wars? Intuitive thinking, deductive 
reasoning, statistical tools and the records of history have been marshalled by ana- 
lysts on both sides of the issue with contradictory results.1 The controversy is 
likely to be a long lasting one, and its subject matter ultimately may not prove 
amenable to generalization. In some instances both views may be partially true, 
and the actual mechanisms of conflict may include both processes? In quarrels 
marked by the presence of inflated military establishments war may be the end 
result of a vicious process whereby an arms race is sparked by mutual suspicions 
arising from an initial dispute and is thereafter fueled by its own action-reaction 
dynamics to a point of over-saturation in both arms and tension where any incident 
is apt to trigger the hostilities. Though general agreement on the arms-war con- 
nection may be lacking, there is broad concurrence in the view that the large scale 
buildup of armaments by the main parties to the Arab-Israeli dispute has been a 
highly destabilizing factor. Even before the latest outbreak of hostilities in October 
1973 the incidence of three wars between these countries within a span of two 
decades—not to mention the very substantial fighting during the 1969-1970 war 
of attrition in the Suez Canal area—fully attested to the volatility of the dispute 
and the active use made of existing arsenals in this most heavily armed part of the 
non-industrialized world. Furthermore, the continually escalating Arab-Israeli arms 
race represents the most unstable type of weapons contests. As a study sponsored 
by the US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency concluded in 1970, it is an 
extremely competitive race, with adversary states procuring offsetting armaments 
in a continuous action-reaction process; new arms accretions have repeatedly in- 
volved generational jumps in the quality of armaments, at periodically faster rates, 
and with sharp increases in military expenditures; finally, each side aims, not at 
equilibrium, but at achieving a preponderance of power? ' 





l. For the view that the continuous accumulation of armaments leads inevitably to war 
see Emmanuel Kant's essay on "Eternal Peace"; Philip Noel-Baker, The Arms Race (London, 
1958) ; Lewis F, Richardson, Arms and Insecu ity (Chicago, 1960). An opposing judgment is 
found in Samuel P. Huntington, "Arms Races: Prerequisities and Results,” Public Policy, 
1958 (Cambridge, 1958) ; Colin S. Gray, "Traffic Control for the Arms Trade?" Foreign Pol- 
icy, Spring 1972. Work on a theory of arms races is still at a very rudimentary stage. 

2. As suggested by Hanna Newcombe, “The Case for an Arms Embargo,” War/Peace 
Report, March 1971. 

3. Amelia C. Leiss ef al, Arms Transfers to Less Developed Countries, Vol. III of Arms 
Control and, Local Conflict (Cambridge, February 1970). a . 
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Compounding the problem are geopolitical and demographic factors that have 
prompted both Israelis and Arabs to equip their military forces to fit symmetrical 
strategies built around the principle of surprise attack. The emphasis laid on air 
power and sophisticated air defenses by Israel and Egypt is in answer to the need 
to assure the mastery of the skies required for successful ground action in the open 
terrains of Middle Eastern battlefields or to deny mastery of the skies to others. 
Quick control of the air can be achieved only by knocking out the enemy’s air force 
by surprise attack.5 The consequent urge to embark on preventive wars or on pre- 
emptivé strikes in crisis situations thus adds to the overall instability that has 
characterized interwar periods. It also provides iricreased impetus to the arms race 
by putting enormous pressure on both sides to assure their capability for both 
offensive and defensive action through the constant qualitative and quantitative 
upgrading of stockpiles the region has witnessed since 1954-1955. 

Another major factor contributing to the conflict potential of the arms race is 
its composite character. The Egyptian-Israeli competition—which accounts for 
the major input of weaponry into the immediate area of the conflict (see Tables 1 
and 2)—forms only the core of a complex process in which Israel has been 
simultaneously reacting to arms acquisitions of other Arab opponents as well, most 
notably Syria and Iraq. In addition, some Arab states have been contributing to 
the race against Israel but have also been racing against one another and/or 
contiguous non-Arab states (such as Iran), in quest of influence and bloc leadership 
as much as security. 


TaBLE 1 Military Expenditures, 1951-1973, in U. S. $ millions 
Annual Averages 











1951-1960 1961-1970 1971-1973* 
Egypt 191.6 6497 1575.0 
Israel 143.6 531.2 1406.7 

- Iraq 73.2 218.8 271.2+ 
Syria 45.5 121.8 214.3 

Jordan 36.8 757 104.5+ 








* 1973 figures do not reflect expenditures caused by the October war. 
+ 1973 figures not available. 


4. For a discussion of this see Nadav Safran, From War to War (New York, 1969), 
pp. 249-52. 

5. The Egyptian offensive across the Suez Canal in October 1973 did not require prior neu- 
tralization of the Israeli Air Force—in itself a very hazardous undertaking given the advanced 
air defense system the Israelis also possess—because control of the skies over the envisaged 
area of operations along the eastern bank of the Canal was already achieved through the SAM 
defensive umbrella erected on the western bank. 
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TABLE 2 Operational Inventories of Jet Combat Aircraft and Tanks on Eve of War 











Jet Combat 
Aircraft Tanks 
1956 1967 1973 1956 1967 1973 
Egypt 205 431 620 430 1300 1955 
Israel 110 290 488 400 800 1700 
Syria 44 78 326 200 400 1270 
Iraq - 34 150 224 135 395 945 
Jordan 16 18 52 : 105 300 400 








_ A further significant booster to acceleration of the arms competition is what may 
be termed “anticipatory procurement” of major weaponry. Due to the local parties’ 
complete dependence on external sources of supply, they will tend to acquire more 
armaments than their immediate needs require whenever the opportunity arises so 
as to build back-up reserves against the day when political shifts, embargoes or 
rationing arrangements might dry up these sources. Egypt’s initial arms deals with 
the Soviet bloc in 1955 and early 1956, when weapons were purchased far in excess 
of the military’s absorptive capacity, provide a clear example of this practice. 
Similarly indicative is the Israeli demand for US arms, particularly combat aircraft 
and missilry, in the post-1967 period, which far exceeded American assessments of 
Israeli needs. 

"No less pernicious is the róle of the primary arms suppliers. The Soviet Union 
‘and the United States have become so enmeshed in the political as well as military 
dimensions of the local arms rivalry, and their intervention has become so polarized 
since the US became practically Israel's sole supplier in 1968, that this rivalry has 
taken on the added character of a Soviet-American regional arms race by proxy. 
Such heavy commitment of prestige and resources further magnifies the grim 
potential for superpower confrontation already inherent in a situation where interests 
both nuclear giants regard as greatly important are at stake. To illustrate this 
danger one need only compare the behavior of the superpowers in the latest Middle 
East war, when they started feverishly replenishing the dwindling arsenals of their 
respective clients within a few days of the outbreak of fighting, with the restraint 
and conflict-limiting collaboration they exhibited during the 1956 Suez war, the 1965 
Indo-Pakistani war, and the Six Day war of 1967. In 1973, tensions between 
Moscow and Washington rose markedly as the fighting progressed. In a sense, the 
worldwide alert of US military forces that climaxed the showdown on October 25 
can be perceived, not as a radically new departure, but as one further long step 
toward globalization of a regional conflict that was already being fought almost 
exclusively with Soviet and American weaponry. : a 


6.- On the multitiered character of the Middle East arms race see J. C. Hurewitz, Middle 
East Politics: The Military Dimension (New York, 1969), passim, especially pp. 452-56; 
Safran, pp. 247-48. ; 
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Without a negotiated solution to the Arab-Israeli dispute it is difficult to see how 
a disengagement of these two main suppliers from their interactive role in the 
regional arms race can be effected. The 1973 war, and the successful Arab use of 
petroleum suppliers and production for political leverage, have accentuated Israel’s 
political isolation and further increased its already very substantial dependence on 
the United States for essential military hardware and financial aid, as well as 
diplomatic support. On the opposing side, the war vindicated the technological 
proficiency of Soviet armaments, demonstrated the effectiveness of Soviet military 
training (except in the air arm), and caused an upward revaluation of the Arab 
soldier’s fighting capabilities in conditions of modern warfare, thereby arresting 
currents of mutual distrust that had seriously eroded the Soviet position in the 
area—particularly in Egypt and Syria—in the preceding years. The active material 
and political support for the Syro-Egyptian war effort that Moscow provided once 
the Arab side had achieved initial military gains in the opening days of the war, 
and which became of crucial importance to Cairo following the Israeli breakthrough 
-across the Suez Canal, did much to restore its standing in Arab capitals. In short, 
the latest round has left the superpowers more deeply involved than evér in a 
regional conflict over whose future course they can exert only limited control: 


The Impact of the October War 


Despite the current halting movement toward a negotiated settlement, the October 
war has paradoxically brought about a more volatile strategic environment than that 
which spawned it. Despite the separation of forces between the major combatants 
negotiated with American assistance, the present situation lacks even the spuriously 
stabilizing elements that presaged in the 1970-1973 period an indefinite “no war-no 
peace" stalemate. Of the several new factors making for increased fluidity in the 
overall state of the conflict, three are of particular significance: 

First, Israeli conventional military superiority proved ineffective in dissuading . 
Egypt and Syria from seeking alteration of the status quo by armed force. Greatly 
significant for the future strategic calculus is the fact that the challenge came at a 
time when the consensus of qualified opinion considered that superiority so over- 
whelming as to rule out large scale Arab action.' The misreading of intelligence 
information by both Israeli and US services in the days that preceded the Arab 
offensive must be seen partly in the light of this mistaken assessment, on which 
Israel had based its security posture and its politico-diplomatic stance since June 


7. About the limited nature of Egyptian objectives see the account of Arab, Israeli and 
American prewar calculations in the Sunday Times (London), December 9, 1973, pp. 33, 34 
and 39; also Muhammad H. Haykal’s interview of Egyptian War Minister Ahmad Isma‘ll, 
Al-Ahram, November 18, 1973. These objectives, and the larger aim of restoring a credible 
military option after the 1967 debacle had been spelled out by the Egyptians as early as 1969, 
and they provided the rationale for the 1969-1970 War of Attrition as well. For an analysis, 
see Ahmed S. Khalidi, “The War of Attrition,” Journal of Palestine Studies, Autumn 1973, 
pp. 76-82. 
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1967. In the event, not only did the Arabs seize the military initiative; they did so 
with relative success, achieving the limited objectives of gaining a foothold on the 
Sinai. and inflicting severe losses on the Israelis in both manpower and equipment. 

Second, a psychological equilibrium has been reestablished. The Arab soldier 
has proved his ability to fight well, plan and execute complex logistic operations with 
efficiency, and master modern arms technology. Until the October war, Israel had 
found reassurance in the belief that such developments lay far in the future. As 
recently as last August, Defense Minister Moshe Dayan confidently told the 
graduating class of the Israeli Army Command and Staff College that “the weakness 
of the Arabs arises from causes which . . . will not be abolished for a long time: 
the low level of their soldiers in education, technology and integrity, and inter-Arab 
divisions . . . ."5 Many Arab observers came to share this evaluation after the 1967 
defeat, and something akin to a martial inferiority complex developed in the Arab 
psyche. While it lasted, this perceptual element had a conflict-limiting effect in both 
camps. Its restraining hold has now been definitively broken. 

Third, from an Egyptian vantage point, war worked where nothing else did. 
Starting with Nàsir's acceptance of the American-engineered ceasefire in August 
1970, and culminating in the Security Council debates of June and July 1973, the 
Egyptian leadership experienced enormous frustrations on the diplomatic front. 
A long campaign punctuated by repeated disappointments was unsuccessfully waged 
to induce active international—particularly American—participation in bringing 
about a settlement based on Israel’s withdrawal from the occupied territories. In 
dramatic contrast, the 1973 conflict swiftly sparked a worldwide sense of urgency 
that Sadat had vainly tried for three years to impart, catalyzed a measure of co- 
ordinated Arab action that produced an energy crisis of global proportions, and 
brought the superpowers to the brink of confrontation. More importantly, the war 
forced the United States to engage in intensive diplomatic efforts it had previously 
shunned, loath as it was to confront the strains on the peculiar US-Israeli relation- 
ship that any vigorous American attempt to induce a settlement divesting Israel of 
most of its 1967 territorial gains will entail.? 

The lesson is clear. Should the current momentum toward negotiations wane, 
or world interest in pressing for a political settlement slacken—bearing in mind that 
international opinion overwhelmingly favors the Arab view of what a settlement 
should look like—or were the negotiating process, once engaged, to stall, thereby 
freezing again the present unacceptable status quo, further recourse to arms may be 
the optimal Arab choice. 

7 & In a speech to the graduating class of Israel’s Army Command and Staff College just 
two months before the outbreak of the October war; Ha‘aretz, August 10, 1973. 

9. According to information provided by an authoritative US source, in the Fall of 1973 
Washington was gearing up for another major Middle East diplomatic offensive in search 
of an acceptable compromise. This author, however, spent the Summer of 1973 in Cairo, 
interviewing members of the Egyptian foreign policy community, and the overriding impression 


he gathered was one of general Egyptian bafflement at the American position and almost total 
despair of any sincere US effort at peacemaking. i 
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The outlook for negotiations seems bright in the wake of the October war 
because of a convergence of several factors that constitutes nothing less than 
the establishment of a new strategic balance between Arabs and Israelis. The term 
“strategic” is applied here in its most comprehensive sense, to embrace psychological, 
economic and political as well as military components. While Israel does retain the 
military upper hand, the new elements just outlined have shown the Arab side to 
possess a counterbalancing capability to inflict almost unacceptable damage on Israel 
coupled with a willingness to take to the field against the stronger enemy if no 
acceptable alternative is available. Economically, the conflict is increasingly imposing 
economic strains on Israel that contrast with the marked alleviation, on the Arab 
side, of the financial burdens of the confrontation. The vast increase in the revenues 
of the Arab oil producing countries has prompted a willingness on their part to share 
heavily in the financing of the war effort.1° Politically, the considerable growth of 
inter-Arab cooperation, and the intensified participation of the superpowers in the 
dynamics of the conflict, both militarily and diplomatically, are also elements that 
help redress the still clear Israeli superiority in the purely military arena. The new 
Situation is one that limits drastically the usefulness of “forcible constraint” as a 
strategy of action. 

If the diplomatic approach fails, however, a restitution of flexibility will be sought 
in further strengthening of conventional military power. The heavy losses of October 
1973 in military equipment on all sides have been already recouped, and the arms 
flow into the area continues apace. In the light of the 1973 experience, even greater 
emphasis will be placed by the adversaries on strategies of surprise attack for war 
initiation than in the past, thereby augmenting military instability, and raising the 
index of tension accruing to day-to-day frictions and incidents between the oppo- 
nents. This is not to say that future wars will be short and conclusive, however. 
Higher levels of military proficiency and of available armaments, as well as the 
proven effectiveness of missile defense systems, practically rule out the type of 
lightning wars preferred—indeed required—by the Israelis. 


Across the Nuclear Threshold? 


If future encounters will not follow the blitzkrieg pattern of the 1956 and 1967 
wars, but the more protracted, costly and indecisive model, Israel's first requirement 
perforce must be the strengthening of the deterrent róle of its armed forces. This 
gives increased prominence to a heretofore relatively submerged but important 
element in the Middle Eastern military picture: Israel’s advanced nuclear potential. 


10. The new oil revenues factor invalidates the prognostications 'of some analysts that 
Israel was winning the arms race because its higher rate of GNP increase allowed it pro- 
gressively to devote more money to the military sector than its major adversary (Egypt) 
without unduly straining its resources. See Safran, especially pp. 190-204; John C. Lambelet, 
“A Dynamic Model of the Arms Race in the Middle East, 1953-1965,” General Systems: 
Yearbook of the Society for General Systems Research (1971), pp. 145-67. 
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Israeli strategic planners may opt for “going nuclear” both (1) to reestablish a 
credible deterrent to further large scale Arab attack; and (2) to maintain defense 
expenditure within tolerable limits, by permitting a large reduction in the conven- 
tional forces component. z 

The acquisition of nuclear weapons by one or more local parties to the Arab-Israel 
dispute has long been a subject of grave international còncern. While the Arab side 
has lagged behind in atomic research and plant construction, the development by 
Israel of a militarily significant nuclear option in the late 1950s and the 1960s has 
been a continuing source of friction between Washington and Tel Aviv. Repeated 
US efforts first launched under the Kennedy Administration to bring the atomic 
program under effective external supervision have failed, and Israel has pointedly 
refrained from excluding the possibility of developing nuclear weapons as a future 
military policy if circumstances warrant it. The implied threat by its leaders in their 
arms negotiations with the United States of going nuclear if their conventional 
weapons needs are not satisfied has been a complicating factor for US Middle East 
policy, and is a major incentive for a continued American commitment to maintaining 
Israel's regional military superiority.}2 


The nuclear weapons option presents Israeli decisionmakers with a definite policy 
alternative in their selection of means to attain their security objectives. Its low 
visibility over the past few years has been a direct consequence of the unchallenged 
superiority Israel achieved in the aftermath of the Six Day war, and which the 
strengthening of the air force during and after the war of attrition consolidated. 
Territorial depth and easily defensible borders complemented armed strength, creat- 
ing a feeling of immediate security, a feeling that was buttressed by optimistic prog- 
nostications regarding the future course of the military balance. The fast growing 
Israeli GNP, the burgeoning local military industries, the still widening technological 
advantage over the Arab world, as well as the increased level of American aid to and 

"identification with Israel, were held as pointers to continued Israeli supremacy. Fur- 
thermore, the basic Israeli doctrine of deterrence through military preponderance 
appeared to be working satisfactorily, particularly after the death of President Nasir, 
as the Egyptians resorted to diplomacy and courted the United States. Under these 
conditions, a nuclear arsenal was superfluous, and a thréshold capability held in 
reserve as a military option but nevertheless of interim usefulness as a. bargaining 
lever and psychological weapon was much more advantageous. 


. ll. A detailed description of the Israeli nuclear effort and possible strategic róles is in 
Fuad Jabber, Israel and Nuclear Weapons (London, 1971). 
, 12 On US-Israeli quid pro quo's see Aubrey Hodes, "Implications of Israel's Nuclear 
Capability," The Wiener Library Bulletin (London), Autumn 1968; Geoffrey Kemp, “U.S. 
Military Policy: Dilemmas of the Arms Traffic,” Foreign Affairs, January 1970, pp. 278-79; 
S. Flapan, “Israel’s Attitudes to NPT,” paper presented at the Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute symposium “Review of Nuclear Proliferation Problems,” Tallberg, Sweden, 
June 15-18, 1973, p. 23. 
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Such calculations notwithstanding, there was rather general agreement that a 
nuclear deterrent might become essential for Israeli security if the Arab countries, 
particularly those surrounding Israel, achieved some degree of effective unity that 
radically enhanced their military capability, if Egypt gained access to nuclear 
weaponry, or if the balance of conventional armaments shifted enough to make the 
Arab countries seek a military confrontation. 

The events of October 1973 have brought these preconditions very near to 
realization. Coordinated Arab action forced Israel to fight simultaneously on two 
fronts for the first time since 1948, and there were other effective aspects of Arab 
solidarity. The USSR supplied Egypt with a nuclear-capable short-range missile, 
the SCUD, during the fighting, and it was reported that Soviet nuclear warheads 
for the missiles were aboard Soviet cargo ships in Egyptian harbors.1* As for the 
general balance of power, Israeli superiority did not dissuade Egypt and Syria from 
war on October 6. Furthermore, the qualitative changes in the strategic environment 
already alluded to cast heavy doubts on the future sufficiency of the Israeli army as a 
deterrent, in addition to the economic burdens that a continuation—probably an 
escalation—of the conventional arms race will entail. In fact, as a conflict-limiting 
device, the policy of regional military balance pursued by the United States over 
the last two decades has been a signal failure. While this may induce in the major 
suppliers a stronger interest in arms control as an alternative approach, it may 
prompt Israel to seek in nuclear weapons a reinforcement of its weakened deterrent. 

The strong possibility for a regional nuclear arms race getting under way as 
Egypt and other Arab countries pool their resources to acquire or develop a nuclear 
deterrent of their own cannot be discounted. Arab efforts in this field so far have 
been minimal. Only two small research reactors exist in the Arab world—one in 
Baghdad and the second in the outskirts of Cairo—that produce negligible fissionable 
material. Nonetheless, Egypt, and more recently Saudi Arabia and Iraq, have 
expressed serious interest in building a nuclear power reactor for civilian purposes, 
which, once operational, might offer opportunities for stockpiling plutonium.* The 
production of electric power through nuclear energy in an area rich in fossil fuels 
offers scant economic attraction, but the desire to acquire technological know-how 
and the possible bonus of military spin-offs may spur a joint Arab project in the 
nuclear field. It may be significant that a Joint Arab Scientific Board for the use 


13. The SS-lc, or Scud, is a 185-mile range ballistic missile capable of carrying kiloton- 
range nuclear warheads or conventional payloads. It is operated by East Germany and 
Poland, in addition to the USSR, with nuclear warheads under Soviet custody, The Military 
Balance, 1973-1974, p. 72. For reports of missiles and warheads in Egypt, citing official US 
sources, see Aviation Week and Space Technology, November 5, 1973, and The Washington 
Post, November 21, 1973. 


* On June 14, 1974, President Nixon signed an agreement with Egypt which provided for US 
aid in the development of a 600,000 kilowatt atomic power plant valued at $39m. Three days 
later a similar agreement was reached with Israel. Both reactors will, according to the agree- 
ments, have stringent safeguards so that no plutonium can be extracted from the spent fuel and 
diverted to non-peaceful purposes. 
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of nuclear energy has been formed, and that in Novernber 1970 an Arab Coopera- 
tion Agreement for the Use of Nuclear Energy for Peaceful Purposes became effec- 
tive upon ratification by a majority of its signatory states.14 

It is hardly necessary to detail the grim implications of a nuclearization of the 
Arab-Israeli arms race. Even if a “balance of nuclear terror” should prove to bea - 
stabilizing factor, the dangers of further conflict would be magnified beyond measure, 
both for the people of the area and for the world at large. So would the consequences 
of any future Soviet-American fall out over their Middle Eastern interests. The 
superpower mini-confrontation of October 1973 provided a sobering reminder of 
how quickly and how easily can a Middle Eastern crisis engulf the nuclear giants and 
attain global proportions. i 

The instability of the Arab-Israeli strategic environment, the continuing arms 
buildup, and the likely introduction of nuclear weapons suggest that it is none too 
soon for a concerted effort at curbing the current military competition.!ó While a 
plethora of arms control measures would become feasible once a comprehensive 
political settlement of the underlying disputes had been achieved, under present 
conditions only two areas directly related to the arms race are open to some form 
of control: local acquisition of nuclear weapons, and the transfer of conventional 
armaments from outside the region. 


Arms Control Options 


In the nuclear field, as no Arab country has developed a nuclear program capable 
of producing bombs, it is Israel, which has a time lead of eight to ten years in this 
regard, that poses the immediate problem. Were Israel to accede to the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), a sufficient measure of control over the small 
Israeli capability could be afforded by international supervision, provided adequate 
account is given of the weapons-grade plutonium already stockpiled.!6 In exchange, 
those few Arab countries that have not already ratified or acceded to the Treaty can 
be counted on to agrée to do so upon Israeli accession. Barring enormous pressures 
by the United States, however, sweetened by very substantial compensations in 
other areas, perhaps including large supplies (or commitments) of conventional 


14. Text published in the Lebanese official gazette in June 1972; English translation in 
Economic Review of the Arab World ( Beirut), September 1972, pp. 51-64. : 

15. On December 7, 1973, the Christian Science Monitor reported that Secretary of State 
Kissinger had ordered the CIA to update a three-year-old estimate of Israel's nuclear weapons 
capability, reflecting a sentiment that this capability might now come into play. 

16. Such accounting may be a source of difficult problems. For instance, in 1970 it was re- 
ported in a story widely assumed to have been based on authoritative US information that, in 
1968, "some fissionable material from the [Israeli] Dimona reactor was diverted from normal 
peaceful uses and disappeared. It is not known whether this was diverted to weapons use, but 
that is the strong presumption here," Hedrick Smith, "The U. S. Assumes the Israelis have 
A-Bomb or Its Parts,” The New York Times, July 18, 1970. It is worth noting that in 1967, 
while the Non-Proliferation Treaty was still in the negotiating stage, Egypt stressed that any 
acceptable safeguards system “must be extended to . . . all nuclear activities, past and present," 
ACDA, Documents on Disarmament, 1967, p. 156. 
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weaponry, such Israeli surrender of the advantages of the nuclear option is not to be 
expected. Its psychological deterrence value vis-à-vis the Arabs would be undercut, 
and its proven usefulness as a bargaining « counter in procuring conventional arms 
would be greatly diminished.!" ' 

On the other hand, the Arab position has been constantly favorable to the NPT 
and other measures likely to inhibit the introduction of nuclear weapons into the 
region. Awareness of the advanced Israeli capability and of their own inadequacy 
in the nuclear field have mainly dictated the Arabs’ attitude. "So far, twelve Arab 
countries have signed the Treaty and six of these have also ratified it. Iraq, one of 
the two Arab states possessing nuclear reactors, in February 1972 completed 
negotiations with the International Atomic Energy Agency on a safeguards agree- 
ment and placed its facilities under international supervision. 

It can be safely predicted that further progress toward nuclear arms control i in 
the Middle East will depend almost exclusively on Israeli policy. Heretofore, Israel's 
lukewarm attitude has not been unrelated to the absence of any proximate Arab 
nuclear menace. This situation is likely to change, however, as huge financial 
resources become available to the Arab world from oil and the overall process of 
industrialization is accelerated. Indeed, it is not unimaginable that the Arab world 
may seek a military nuclear capability as a shortcut or precondition to a larger 
“influential world róle," or as a deterrent against infringement of its vital interests 
by extra-regional powers, in addition to counterbalaricing the Israeli capability. 

Despite the hazards of a nuclear arms race, however, an Israel fearful of eventual 
Arab superiority in conventional military power may prefer the creation of an Arab- 
Israeli “balance of nuclear terror” to surrender of a potential weapon that might 
provide a credible final line of defense against the opponent’s vast advantage in 
population and resources. Ultimate deterrence is the one strategic.róle most Israeli 
observers are willing to conceive for their nuclear capability. For this reason, and in 
view of the price Israel will seek to extract from the United States in exchange for 
suspending its nuclear option, the prospects for nuclear arms control will be 
inextricably linked to progress in limiting the shipment of conventional arms, to 
which we now turn. 

Most past efforts and proposals have pointed in this direction. The practically total 
reliance of the regional parties on weapons imported from the Soviet bloc, Western 
Europe and North America has enabled the supplying governments at times to 
impose restrictions on the arms flow. These have been both explicit and formal, as 
in the arms rationing system imposed by the US, Britain and France in the 1950s, 
and tacit on some weapons throughout the conflict period, notably as practiced by 
Washington and Moscow after the 1967 war.!? In every case, however, they failed 


17. For a more detailed analysis of the Israeli reluctance to join the NPT, see Jabber, pp. 
126-28. 

18. Egyptian anger at the Soviet reluctance to provide some advanced weaponry in 1970- 
1972, including jet fighter-bombers of a quality matching the Israeli F-4 Phantoms, and 
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to prevent the outbreak of conflict or limit arms competition. It is disquieting that 
current American policy calls for similar understandings between the major suppliers 
to curtail the future flow of arms to the Middle East. President Nixon has repeatedly 
stated his desire to discuss with the Soviet Union practical arrangements to this 
end.? Shortly after the October 1973 war, Secretary of State Kissinger restated 
this position.? Moscow has not rejected these overtures; in 1968, it put on the 
record its willingness to consider limiting arms transfers to the Middle Fast, 
subject to Israel's withdrawal from the occupied territories? 

In any specific situation, to identify the objective conditions that make arms 
control relevant is not enough. It is also imperative to come to grips with the 
political variables, which will be the fundamental determinants of measurable 
success or ultimate futility. The restriction of violence is not an absolute good, except 
perhaps in the abstract. The hard political questions are the ones that have most 
often gone unanswered—-or been gingerly sidestepped with no more than perfunctory 
reference—in the arms control literature, particularly that which has dealt with 
the Middle East and other regional crisis areas. In any particular conflict relation- 
ship, who will benefit from which arms control steps? To whose advantage would 
increased stability work? Does the elimination of military options for challengirig a 
status quo mean its indefinite consecration ? 


The Politics of Arms Control 


The rest of this paper will not deal with the nuts and bolts of possible arms 
control arrangements, but with the.political preconditions essential to the success 
of any such efforts. These are—at least—three. 

1. The arms control approach is most persuasive in situations, such as the 
current nuclear arms race between the superpowers, where the outbreak of war is 
unthinkable, and the ever present threat and costs of Armageddon are such that arms 
limitation is a matter of the first priority. As for small states involved in regional 
conflicts, it is true that the prospect of partial relief from the economic burdens of 
the arms race should provide enough incentives to interest them in control measures, 
and that arms control may afford them a level of security higher than that achievable 


surface-to-surface missiles, was the principal of several factors that led to the ejection of the 
Soviet presence from Egypt in July 1972. The Egyptian leadership strongly suspected that the 
US and the Soviets had reached some sort of understanding on limiting arms supplies to the 
area. Later, President Sadat would say, “It was clear that the stalemate—no peace, no war— 
suited the Superpowers. There was some agreement between them about the level of arms 
supplies”; quoted in the Sunday Times, December 9, 1973. 

19. See his 1970 foreign policy report to Congress, text in ACDA, Documents on Disarma- 
ment, 1970, p. 32; similar sentiments have been expressed in subsequent reports, See also 
the statements by former Secretary of State Rogers shortly before the 1972 Moscow summit 
meetings, The New York Times, March 8, 1972. Congress urged the President to pursue these 
efforts in an amendment to the Military Sales Act of 1971, Public Law 91-672, January 12, 
1971. 

20.: The New York Times, November 13, 1973, 

21. Text in ACDA, Documents on Disarmament, 1968, pp. 466-70. 
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by active military competition. In certain conflict situations, however, not security 
but the alteration of an intolerable status quo may be the paramount objective—as 
it was for the Arab camp in the Middle East dispute following the 1967 war, for’ 
instance. Arms control is much less attractive to decisionmakers where the perceived 
stakes are so critical, and the expected outcome of war not so catastrophic, that 
military action becomes a feasible choice. Under such circumstances, nothing will 
undermine the support of arms recipients for the principle of arms limitation faster 
than suspicion that what is being offered in reality is a devious means of weakening 
their position or jeopardizing their vital interests. 


On the other hand, military action never is an end in itself. Bismarck was once 
asked, “Sir, do you want war?” “Certainly not,” he replied, “I want victory.” For 
the parties to any international quarrel, the impact of arms control on their chances 
of securing a favorable outcome—or at least a face-saving "draw"— will be their 
primary concern. If arms control is to win their acceptance, it must be supplemented 
by the provision of non-violent means for challenging the status quo—such as diplo- 
matic negotiations, arbitration or legal adjudication. In other words, a solution to 
the political dispute must be actively and concurrently sought through peaceful 
means. E 


2. Whatever its putative benefits, the acquiescence of Arabs and Israelis in arms B 


control will be difficult to secure. Aside from issues of national sovereignty, prestige 
and equality, there is no evading the fact that arms control does affect the core of a 
nation's strength and limits policy options. If only for these reasons, recipients ate - 
likely to be intensely suspicious of any supplier initiatives designed to limit the flow . 
of arms to them. To Middle Eastern countries in particular, recent history provides 
further grounds for apprehensiveness. Past arms limitation proposals or arrange- 
ments by the major weapons producers have been geared principally to serve their 
own immediate political objectives in that strategic region. The tripartite arms 
rationing régime, for instance, was imposed by Washington, London and Paris 
during a period of Western monopoly over arms supplies, and was designed to 
protect a political and territorial status quo seen as favorable to Western interests 
and explicitly guaranteed in the Tripartite Declaration of May 1950. "Genuine" 
arms control remains to be tried. In the few instances where suppliers have shown 
restraint, they have not been motivated by an altruistic desire to spare their clients 
from the ravages of war or enable them to devote their resources to developmental 
tasks. Many domestic economic, political and strategic interests of the suppliers are 
well served by vigorous arms exporting programs, and they have continually 
pumped enormous quantities of armaments into the Third World. When they have 
resorted to arms control, it has been to minimize the risks of unwanted entangle- 
ment in regional conflicts their otherwise lucrative arms exports have fueled, and in 
some instances even provoked. They have used it not for its value as a conflict 
reducing device—though conflict attenuation may have been a welcome incidental 


ri 
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benefit—but for its utility as an instrument of policy at the service of their im- 
mediate interests. In other words, weapons control became in itself a political 
weapon. Designed for unilateral advantage, it aroused the immediate opposition of 
those it was designed to victimize. 

Dissociating regional arms control arrangements from objectives that translate 
into unilateral political, military or strategic benefits may be difficult, but it is 
essential to the success of these arrangements. More than a decade before assuming 
the office of Secretary of State, Henry Kissinger warned that “any attempt to 
achieve a unilateral advantage must doom arms control” because “the purpose of 
arms control is to enhance the security of all parties."?? Insofar as arms limitations 
are multilateral arrangements voluntarily concluded they will be viable only as long 
as and to the extent that they reflect such common interest of the parties to them. 
With this in mind, it becomes easier to understand the worldwide paucity of arms 
controls, particularly among active opponents, and the ultimate failure of those 
measures-——such as the tripartite rationing régime of 1950-1955—that, both in 
conception and execution, failed to observe this cardinal requirement. . 

3. Since 1948, the need to secure friendly, reliable and adequate sources of 
armaments has conditioned the foreign relations of the major participants in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict more than any other single factor. For Egypt, Israel and Syria 

' to obtain the weaponry their security was perceived to require has been their first 
priority, determining foreign policy orientations and alliances, as well as taking up 
the lion's share of the national effort. Any initiatives purporting to restrict their 
access to military hardware—such as that currently propounded by the Nixon 
` Administration—from whatever source, will be highly suspect to these governments, 
if not downright unacceptable. That they have just emerged from another .bitter 
war is likely to sharpen their resistance. Moreover, the successful use of the “oil 
weapon” to extract political concessions from the industrialized countries has 
provided the Arab bloc with a potent lever that, together with the immense funds 
oil revenues are only beginning to yield, will frustrate any efforts by arms suppliers 
unilaterally to impose arms rationing or embargo schemes along the lines of the 
earlier tripartite experience. 

A third political prerequisite of significant, aad successful, arms-transfer control 
in the Middle East must be the securing of the cooperation of parties at both ends 
of the transfer process in the envisaged limitations. Tacit consent to the exclusion 
of some weapons systems from the area is possible—and has been operative in the 
past—but is almost impossible to obtain for systems already being provided to the 
opponents. Control limitations will have to be negotiated, with the participation or 
approval of the conflicting parties, and must be consensually arrived at. Then, and 
only then, their enforcement will not be perceived by any of these parties as a threat 
to its relative power position. For such negotiations to be fruitful a strategic dialogue 


22. The Necessity. for Choice (New York, 1961), p. 284. 
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may be required between Israel and its neighbors, from which will emerge a matrix 
of mutual conceptual and situational understandings essential to the joint approval 
of specific arms control measures. 

The obstacles that stand in the way of an effective curbing of the Arab-Israeli 
military competition are obviously great. Nonetheless, the requirements listed above 
are not visionary or beyond reach at the present time. As these words are written 
(March 1974), direct talks on the whole range of issues comprised by the Arab- 
Israeli dispute are in prospect, for the first time in a generation. Were these to 
fizzle, arms limitations can be indirectly negotiated through the United States and 
the USSR, who, as the major arms providers, are ipso facto intimately involved. 
Also, a strategic “dialogue” of sorts has been under way between Arabs and 
Israelis for twenty-five years, as their frequent military confrontations, at practically 
all levels of the escalation ladder, have given them multiple chances of feeling each 
other out and created a reservoir of interactive experience rich in guidelines to their 
respective strategic and military postures (as well as in pernicious perceptual feed- 
back of threat, hostility and distrust). 

What has been so far missing is that minimal, but indispensable, commitment 
by both sides to deemphasizing military means in the conduct of their mutual 
relations in favor of political, diplomatic and juridical instruments necessary for 
consensual arms control agreements. Dissatisfaction with a ‘status quo perceived as 
inequitable, coupled with despair of its alteration by peaceful means, on the Arab 
side, is matched on the Israeli side by distrust in the credibility of international 
compacts and in Arab “paper” assurances plus reliance on a forward defense 
strategy of assertive military superiority, buffer territorial depth and easily de- 
fensible borders. Only a qualitative change in this state of relations between Israelis 
and Arabs can open up significant prospects of achieving arms limitations that will 
drastically reduce the current level of armaments in the region and divert all too 
scarce economic resources to the urgent developmental and other internal social 
tasks that remain to be tackled. 

Despite some partial setbacks, events since the conclusion of the October war 
give grounds for cautious hope that the process of change has begun. For those who 
put store in the utility of arms control for the mitigation of international conflict, it 
may be the greatest irony of all that it took four major wars to reach this turning 
point. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND POLITICS IN 
THE YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC 


Robert W. Stookey 


PART I 


Introduction 


tribal leaders who planned and executed the overthrow of Imam Muhammad 

al-Badr on a September night in 1962, and the Yemenis who rallied to the sup- 
port of the republic thereupon proclaimed, were united in the ob jective of terminating 
autocratic rule by the Hamid al-Din dynasty. With considerable justice, they attributed 
` to the isolationism and reactionary policies of Imáms Yahya and Ahmad responsibility 
for the poverty, disease, ignorance and officially-sanctioned inequality prevailing 
among the citizens of Yemen; correction of these conditions was declared to be the 
major aim of the revolution. Political organization (as distinct from conspiracy) and 
indoctrination (as distinct from simply oppositionist propaganda) had, before the 
coup, taken place principally among Yemenis abroad. The revolution's architects 
had no common set of ideas concerning whether, or how, the society of republican 
Yemen should be reorganized, and no agreed definition of those who henceforth 
might rightfully coerce their fellow citizens. Among those who assumed, or were 
recruited to, responsibility in the republic's early days were many who discovered 
by introspection that their own views coincided with the uniform will of the Yemeni 
people at large, which was now to be respected. At the same time, there was an 
observable- tendency in the public to believe that the revolution meant that no one 
would any longer have to take orders from anyone. 

Political power is not an asset which passes intact from hand to hand. It must be 
constructed, and essential building blocks for a strong and durable polity are the 
acknowledgment by spokesmen for various segments of the society that power is in 
proper hands, agreement between the leaders and politically relevant social com- 
ponents upon the aims toward which power should be exerted, and the ability of 
the leaders to extract from the society the resources in wealth and human energies 


Ts small and disparate group of Yemeni army officers, urban merchants and 
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required to make progress toward the established goals. Those who put Imam al-Badr 
to flight and destroyed the administrative apparatus he inherited from his father 
had no alternative structure to erect in its place, and the rapid organization of a 
royalist counter-revolutionary movement supported by monarchical states in the 
region prompted them to summon the Egyptian assistance in arms and men which 
had been made ready for such a contingency. During the ensuing civil war and 
multilateral interventions, the UAR endeavored to induce the development of a 
Yemeni polity in its own image, with consequent alterations in the social structure 
and with the national army established as the repository of the aspirations of the 
people. Surface phenomena made it appear that a thorough-going revolution was 
taking place: extremist propaganda lines, “people’s” paramilitary forces, "people's" 
courts, etc. These manifestations coincided with an increasingly insistent determina- 
tion to restore to Yemeni hands effective control over Yemeni affairs. Less obvious 
was the hardihood of millennial patterns of local leadership and relationships among 
the various segments of Yemeni society. ‘Abdallah al-Sallal’s army-based régime 
dissolved with the departure of the Egyptians after the June 1967 war, and the 
succeeding evolution of the Yemeni polity—restoration of civilian supremacy, the 
national reconciliation of 1970, the promulgation of the 1971 Constitution and 
the inauguration of the current government at the end of 1972—constitutes a pro- 
gressive reassertion of the traditional loci of social and political power.* The present 
article examines the configuration of Yemeni society as it relates to political pro- 
cesses, political aims both avowed and inferred, the political system’s resources 
and capabilities, and the probable sources and direction of future political change. 


I. The Social Structure 


The 1962 revolution proved truly revolutionary to the extent that it removed the 
sayyid aristocracy, including the royal house, from its ascriptive position of power 
and influence. Much of their property was sequestered, and the few sayyids who 
occupied official positions under the early republic were selected for qualifications 
other than noble birth. By the provisions of the national reconciliation of 1970, 
under which the Republican and Royalist governments were merged, sayyids gained 
high office, including a seat on the Republican Council, which serves as collegiate 


* On June 13, 1974, the Yemeni Army, invoking a need for administrative reform and supported 
by major tribes, forced the resignation of the Republic Council, suspended the Constitution 
and Consultative Council, dissolved the Yemeni Union and installed a civilian cabinet under 
former Premier Muhsin al-'Ayni, ultimate authority resting with a military Command Council 
headed by Colonel Ibrahim al-Hamdi. The coup appears to assert secularist, modernizing 
trends which, as the present article implies, were in tension with the Islamic values of the 
Iryani régime. The new coalition between shaykhs and army obviously has its own potential 
for tension and instability. ] 
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chief of state. However, with the insistent assertion of Qahtani! Zaydi influence 
within the governing structure, aristocrats were gradually eliminated from politically 
sensitive positions. As one indication of the attitude, Lt. Col. Yahya ‘Abd al-Qadir, 
a sayyid and an able police officer but reputed to be of unreconstructed royalist 
sympathies, was appointed by ministerial decree Director General of Inspection, 
Investigations and Prosecution in the Ministry of Interior in April 1973; the 
Council of Ministers promptly quashed the appointment and sent the officer-off to 
Prague as military attaché. On the other hand, no such disability attaches to posts 
where intelligence activities or command of large armed forces are not involved. 
Aristocrats hold ministerial portfolios (e.g. ‘Abdallah al-Sa‘di, Minister of Public 
Works) and positions at the under secretary level in several departments; a few 
won seats in the Consultative Council in the 1971 elections. Veneration for the 
Ptophet’s descendants remains as a potent social force, and the sayyids’ property, 
except that of the former royal house, is being quietly restituted ; their participation 
in the political system, however, is no longer a birthright but based upon achieve- 
ment or influence at the local level. 

Other processes which will eventually alter the composition of Yemeni society 
and the relationships among its various elements have been in operation during the 
post-revolution decade, but are as yet in early stages. The most visible of these is 
the sharp increase in the population of the larger urban. centers—notably Ta‘izz, 
Hudayda and San‘a’—induced by the acceleration of economic activity, by the 
drought prevailing during the past several years, and by migration from South 
Yemen? under pressure of the social revolution being imposed by violence and terror 
in the PDRY. The swelling urban population does not as yet signal the growth of a 
differentiated proletariat oriented socially by its relationship with owners of venture 
capital. A survey in 1971 of industrial establishments employing five or more workers 
indicated a total of 351 firms, with a work force of 6,706, of whom 1,438 were 
employed by the public sector textile mill in San‘a’3 The most important later 
increment to Yemeni industry has been the cement plant at Bajil, also government- 
owned. A Yemeni Trade Unions Congress exists on paper, but is inactive; defense 
of labor interests is in the hands of the Ministry of Local Government. The Southern 
migrants are typically professionals, businessmen or skilled workers in relatively 
easy circumstances, while the ties of the drought refugees with the countryside have 





1. As Southern Arabs, indigenous Yemenis are presumed to descend from Qahtàn, son of 
the prophet Hid, while the sayyids, being Northern Arabs of Quraysh, trace their descent to 
‘Adnan, Qahtan’s brother. The continuing political relevance of the distinction remains a mat- 
ter of lively debate. 


2. There is no single unambiguous term applying to the predominantly Shàfi'i areas south 
of Yarim within the Yemen Arab Republic ; the word "south," in current Yemeni parlance, 
usually connotes the territory of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen. In the present 
article, where the term “south” appears in lower case «it denotes the southern parts of the YAR, 
including much of the Tihama; where capitalized, “South” designates the PDRY. 


3. Statistical Year Book, 1972. San‘a’: Central Planning Organization, 1973, p. 59. 
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remained firm, and with the occurrence of normal rains in the summer of 1973 they 
began to return to their villages. 

The composition and dynamics of Yemeni society have thus been modified to a 
strictly limited extent by the dramatic shifts which have occurred since 1962 in 
the outlooks of those who have succeeded each other at the head of the central 
government. Agriculture continues to provide the livelihood of the vast majority, 
and aside from the confiscation of the extensive royal estates no fundamental 
alteration has taken place in the patterns of land ownership. It is accordingly not 
surprising that the millennial loci of social and political leadership at the local level 
have proved similarly stable. As the distinguishing feature of the current Yemeni 
régime is that it rests upon a coalition between shaykhs of the tribes, large and 
small, and the community of Zaydis educated in the traditional legal and theological 
disciplines, a few remarks regarding these two key social elements are appropriate. 


The Qadis 


In the Yemeni context the term gddi has a multiplicity of connotations. In the 
most limited sense it designates those qualified and licensed to adjudicate litigation 
and perform-administrative functions according to the Zaydi. system of rule and 
jurisprudence. However, imams from time to time accorded the title to trusted 
officials serving in strictly secular capacities such as diplomacy or military command. 
In either case ample opportunity was at hand for enrichment and the acquisition of 
landed estates. Over the centuries qädī clans established themselves in positions of 
local influence, both secular and spiritual, paralleling and often rivaling that of the 
aristocratic sayyid families. Together, the two social classes furnished the personnel 
of the public administration and the ‘ulama’, who played a crucial and indispensable 
rôle in determining the succession to the imamate. With the sayyids, the gàdis 
became accustomed over time to a responsible róle in governing, and could adduce 
compelling doctrinal justification for it. By contrast with the aristocracy, on the other 
hand, the qüdis origin was from within the tribes, and their rise was by virtue 
of proved intellectual and administrative ability. Boundaries were never erected 
limiting access to the qüd: class, and learning in Zaydi theology and jurisprudence 
remains a significant avenue of upward social mobility. One who follows the an- 
nouncement of appointments to the upper and middle level posts in the present 
government is nevertheless impressed by the regularity with which names of the 
large, long-established qādī families recur: al-Iryani, al-Siyaghi, al-Akwa', al- 
Shami, al-‘Amri, al-‘Arshi, etc. While senior government positions are by no means 
monopolized by the gadis, they occupy those of most significance for security and 
high policy: two of the three seats on the Republican Council, including its presi- 
dency; the premiership; the ministry of interior; the high command of the armed 
forces; the ministry of local government (of peculiar importance in a sharply de- 
centralized system), and the ministry of awgüf (responsible for the management 
and disposition of substantial state-controlled properties). 
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In many of the Zaydi areas of the country the ‘ulama’ exercised in the past a 
local leadership concurrent with that of the shaykhs, by reason of the fact that only 
the learned were competent to assess and administer the zakat and to render legal 
decisions under the shari‘a. Attachment to Zaydism as a code of civil conduct varied, 
however; from tribe to tribe, some clinging to the customary law—al-hukm al-'irfi 
—of which the roots pre-date the rise of Islam. The obscurantist policies of the 
last imams furthermore resulted in a decline in the population of ‘ulama’ in 
the countryside, and left remoter districts without people qualified to administer the 
religious law.5 Some indication of the quality of the traditional local leadership 
of the ‘slama’ in the best of circumstances may be derived from the fact that among 

_the Bani Hushaysh, not far north of San‘a’, in periods of a strong central govern- 
ment capable of collecting the full canonical zakat the tribesmen assessed themselves 
an equivalent amount which was paid over to the local ‘ulama’, who administered 
it for the prescribed ends. The pattern of shared authority between the ‘ulama’, 
including the gadis, and the chiefs was thus firmly established, though not universal, 
in the Zaydi areas at the local level before the fall of the monarchy; the basic 
innovation of the present régime consists in generalizing this collaboration to the 
national level, and recruiting the shaykhs, who rarely if ever held office under the 
imams, into the formal ruling establishment. 


The Shaykhs 


Although the terms “tribe” and “shaykh” are employed in referring to segments 
of Yemen’s non-urban population and their traditional leaders throughout the 
country, there are significant contrasts in social organization and outlook between 
north and south and therefore in the réle of the shaykhs. The most obvious of 
these differences is the respective preponderance of Zaydism and Sunnism in the 
two regions, consolidated during the Ayyübid and Rasülid rule in the south (1174- 
1454 A.D.). Pending the results of further historical research, it seems reasonable 
to assume that differentiation took place during the same period in other aspects of 
the society as well. The Rasülids administered the south and much of the Tihama ` 
closely and directly through a sophisticated professional bureaucracy. Civil servants 
replaced the chiefs of tribes and tribal groupings in the róle of buffer and mediator 
between subject and monarch. Over time the area lost many of its tribal character- 
istics and took on some of those of a peasant society. Social identity became a 
matter of geography-rather than of near and remote kinship, codes of customary 
law virtually disappeared, and the ability to organize coalitions of broad Scope in 


4. During the summer preceding the 1962 Revolution the Dhü Ghaylàn tribes of Jabal Barat, 
Dhü Muhammad and Dhü Husayn, were in virtual revolt against Imam Ahmad, protesting 
. his efforts to supplant their tribal laws with the shart‘a. 
5. The Bani Matar village of Wagash, further referred to below, could in the not very distant 
past boast of no fewer than forty ‘wama’; in the summer of 1973 not a single learned person 
resided in the town. 
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pursuit of a specific common objective was lost. As the ancient rôle of the southern 
shaykhs in preserving social solidarity weakened, their ability to coerce their neigh- 
bors tended to be applied toward selfish rather than collective ends. In the north, 
on the other hand, the rule of the Zaydi imàms was intermittent and indirect, aimed 
largely at ensuring collection of the zakát, chastising scandalous conduct and mobi- 
lizing forces for ad hoc military campaigns of limited duration. Tribal traditions, 
customs and cohesiveness remained intact, the responsibilities of the shaykhs well 
defined and acknowledged. Today the central government sends armed forces into 
tribal territory in the north only in consultation with the shaykhs concerned. In 
the south no such deference i$ required or expected; on the contrary, the local 
shaykhs defer to armed servants of the government who are unquestionably in 
charge during their presence. 

At an early stage of the republic the central authorities placed chiefs of tribes: 
presumed sympathetic to the new régime on a civil list by which they drew pen- 
sions as recruiters and commanders of "people's forces" auxiliary to the regular 
army.’ As civil war evolved into stalemate and to national reconciliation the practical 
justification for such levies, which became in any case largely fictional, disappeared. 
The al-Hajri government took office with the intention of terminating this drain 
on the public treasury, and the shaykhs were notified that their stipends would be 
disbursed to them only in person, upon production of rosters of the forces they were 
assumed to be maintaining, which were to be incorporated in the regular army. 
(A few tribal formations were mustered for maneuvers with regular units, with 
results flattering neither to the irregulars nor their commanders.) A further move 
took the form of a "plant" in the official newspaper reporting that the shaykhs had 
voluntarily renounced their subsidies, and praising this manifestation of their pa- 
triotic spirit. Several months later, in the context of Consultative Council discussion 
of the 1973-74 budget, Speaker al-Ahmar refuted widespread rumors that over 20 
per cent of projected expenditures were allocated to the shaykhs, asserting that 
the correct figure was less. than two per cent. 

Direct involvement of the shaykhs in the political system has moved from a status 
as ascriptive pensioners to participation in more conventional public service func- 
tions. Numerous members of the Consultative Council are of shaykhly background; 
its Speaker, ‘Abdallah bin Husayn al-Ahmar, paramount Shaykh of the Hashid con- 
federation, bears the same title (dawla) as the prime minister, shares in the inner 
councils of the régime, and is acknowledged as the national spokesman for the tribal 
shaykhs. Four cabinet portfolios? are held by members of shaykhly families. Six 
` 6. The Nakka' tribe of the Madhhij group (in the Baida area) and the 'Akk tribes of the 
Tihama, including the Zaraniq, preserve their genealogical identity; as a rule, nevertheless, the 
people of the south consider themselves members of a "tribe" named for their native village 
or locality. Asked whether he is a “tribesman,” a native of Hujariya, for example, will typically 
reply in the affirmative, perhaps after some hesitation. 

7. Not to be confused with the NLF-sponsored “popular resistance forces.” 


8. Al-Thawra, April 30, 1973. 
9. Information, Communications, Foreign Affairs and Health. 
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of the ten provincial governors are tribal chiefs, notably Sinàn Aba Luhiim, Shaykh 
of the important Nahm tribe, long governor of Hudayda. Similar representation is 
common among army and police officers, and occupants of responsible civil positions. 

The formal association of the shaykhs with the central governing structure carries 
a potential for change in. their relations with their tribal constituents and between 
the latter and central authority. In the Zaydi north, the process is in an early stage; 
a few examples may suggest the possible quality of future change: 

An interview on February 21, 1973, between an al-Thawra reporter and Amin 
Hasan Abi Ra’s, prominent Shaykh of the Bakkil confederation, was interrupted 
by the arrival of a delegation of spokesmen for the Wa’ila tribe, near Jabal Barat, 
seeking the Shaykh’s intercession with the central government for the building of 
schools and hospitals in their territory. Abii Ra’s threw cold water on the plea: 
“He explained to them the delicate economic situation of the government, which he 
described in frank and honest terms . . . Then he defended the government, justify- 
ing his defense by the prevailing financial stringency."!9 The rebuff, whatever its 
motivation, did not discourage aspirations for progress among the people of the 
Barat area, distinguished in the past for their attachment to local custom and au- 
tonomy ; an operi letter addressed to the official press organ a few months later by 
the people of the region called upon the government to institute a comprehensive 
range of projects including water, agriculture and roads, to be administered by 
"competent officials who would place the interests of the citizens above their own, 
and refrain from theft."!! Shortly thereafter it was reported that the citizens had 
combined upon their own initiative to raise funds to construct a school (which 
will, of course, have to be staffed by the central Ministry of Education). 

The present writer was present at an interview in which a young shaykh of 
Waqash, a Bani Matar village in mountainous terrain difficult of access, appealed to 
a senior Yemeni official for the construction of a school in his village. He produced 
for examination a curious document dating from 1904 by which Imam Yahya, then 
beginning his reign, relieved Waqash of the obligation to pay zakat to the central 
government and ensured the sub-tribe's territory immunity from entry by the Imàm's 
troops and officials. While such privileges accorded under the ancien régime are 
of course not honored under the Republic, the locality’s remoteness had in practice 
insulated it from intervention of any sort by the central government. The démarche 
is of interest in several respects. It indicates, first, that the Yemeni tribesmen are 
developing aspirations toward social and economic advancement. By contrast with 
the recent past, they now associate satisfaction of these aspirations with the political 
system, and are willing to accept the consequences in the form of tax obligations 
and submission to outside administrative control. At the same time, the Waqash 
initiative was exercised through its traditional leader, who spoke as a sincere advo- 
cate in full knowledge of the adverse implications for erosion of his own leadership. 


10. Al-Thawra, February 22, 1973. 
11. Ibid., June 21, 1973. 
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Throughout the country the shaykhs hold conspicuous positions in the local 
development associations which have proliferated remarkably over the past two 
years, whether they have been actively involved in their establishment or have 
asserted their leadership after the organizations were formed. The projects under- 
taken commonly require some input by the central authorities, whether supplemental 
funding, technical assistance, or the eventual staffing of schools, hospitals, clinics, 
etc. Moreover, the government permits the allocation of one-fourth of the zakat 
proceeds to the development boards, and consequently asserts the right to monitor 
elections of their directors and to audit their accounts. In time, this cannot but 
enhance the influence of the national administrative establishment and diminish 
the róle of local leadership. In a few cases this prospect appears to have led shaykhs 
to oppose local efforts at organization for development. An association was recently 
organized for the district of al-Haymatayn, with positive support by the shaykhs 
of al-Hayma al-Khárijiya. Those of the twin area, al-Hayma al-Dàkhiliya, on the 
other hand, attempted to frustrate the enterprise by representing to the people that 
any innovation is an offense against the Islamic faith. Denouncing the Dakhiliya 
shaykhs in a letter to al-Thawra, a citizen of the area alleged, “Meanwhile they 
are taking the people’s taxes and spending them in a manner over which there is no 
control. They thus fear that the cooperative will succeed and be placed in a position 
to control the zakāt for constructive use, a situation detrimental to their interests 
. . . They furthermore realize that the construction and surfacing of roads into 
al-Hayma al-Dakhiliya means the removal of obstacles to the increase of govern- 
ment influence and an end to the anarchy prevailing in the area."!? 

The foregoing incidents relate to the Zaydi north. In view of the historical con- 
siderations already referred to it is not surprising that the shift of identity from 
tribe to a Yemeni nation, and of looking to a central government (not necessarily 
the existing one) instead of the shaykhs for the satisfaction of political aspirations, 
has progressed more in the Shafi'i south. Here the traditional leadership has failed 
in part to perform its integrative function. The situation in the region bordering 
the PDRY is such as to present a serious security problem for the régime. Follow- 
ing last year's border clashes between YAR and PDRY a protracted period of 
mopping-up was required before effective control from San‘a’ could be considered 
restored. Shaykhs devoted to the welfare of their constituents are not unknown 
in the south; members of the Nu‘man family, notably, are leaders of the self-help 
development movement in their native area of Turba, in Hujariya. In many local- 
ities, nevertheless, the shaykhs have abused their officially bolstered authority and 
the power derived from armed retainers to levy exactions on the people which 
have no sanction in canon or civil law. The dissatisfaction rife among the common 
people has made many prone to anomic behavior and easy targets for subversion 
by the PDRY, which recruits them in numbers, trains them in the use of mines 


12. Ibid. July 15, 1973; letter signed Muhammad ‘Ali Jarama. 
13. lbid. July 10, 1973, quoting Paratroop Commander Major ‘Abdallah ‘Abd al-'Álim. 
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and other explosives at organized centers south of the border, provides them with v 
arms and funds, and sends them back north to undertake acts of sabotage and 
terrorism. Massive arrests of suspected saboteurs began in early May 1973; a 
specially-constituted tribunal has sentenced many to death and others to various 
prison terms. Disruptive activity continued, however, and reached a peak with the 
assassination on May 30 of Shaykh Muhammad ‘Ali 'Uthmán, one of the three 
members of the Republican Council. Alarmed, the régime’s leadership—the two 
surviving members of the Republican Council, the Council of Ministers, the Political 
Committee of the Yemeni Union, the army high command, and the provincial 
governors—conferred under the chairmanship of President Iryàni in a three-day 
meeting, ending June 4, with the issuance of the following decisions: 

1. To delegate full authority to the provincial governors, in cooperation with the 
military commanders and security officials, to pursue those responsible for sabo- 
tage, infiltrators, and persons of doubtful loyalty, in cooperation with the shaykhs 
and citizens. 

2. It is the duty of local shaykhs, public officials, notables and all the citizens in 
every county (nàhya), township ('azala) and village to hunt down saboteur 
gangs and trouble-making elements and to deliver them to the township, county 
or province seat. They have the right to kill those who resist. If in any township 
or village such elements, or gangs of infiltrators, appear and are not seized, or the 
afore-said capitals are not advised, the government shall have free and legitimate 
right to strike such a township or village in which elements of a sabotage, infil- 

. trating or disruptive nature exist.14 
The Ministry of Justice meanwhile called upon the judges of the Supreme Court 
for a fatwa regarding the application of the sharta to acts of conspiracy and ter- 
rorism; the finding, communicated to the subordinate courts for guidance, stated 
“that when a group conspires together to kill a man, and one of them in fact does 
so, all are equally guilty and should be punished by death. The laying and detona- 
tion of mines is found to come within the category of capital crimes: aggression 
(muharaba) and the disruption of public order (man yas‘a fil-ard jasadan)." A 
few weeks later the régime offered amnesty to those, who having been led astray, 
turn themselves in, along with the arms and explosives in their possesston, to the 
authorities. : 

Through the YAR official news agency, Saba’, the régime has since publicized 
the campaign against sabotage and terrorism, praising the róle of the shaykhs in 
cooperating with the police and army in tracking down armed dissidents and per- 
suading miscreants to give themselves up. The frequency and scale of the continuing 
incidents, however, suggests that the problem is not in fact being attacked at its 
roots. During the month of July, 35 separate events were reported. Eleven of these 
involved the voluntary surrender of repentants trained and armed for sabotage; 33 
individuals were identified by name, others by their home village. In twenty-four 
armed clashes between presumed saboteurs and army, police or shaykh-led posses, 


14. Ibid., June 5, 1973. 
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'32 individuals were named as killed and 111 as captured, among numerous others 
not so precisely identified. 


The proceedings against the dozens of alleged terrorists who have been tried thus 
far before the Special Tribunal have been largely open and well covered in the 
press and over Radio San‘a’. It is clear that rather few of the accused (whose age 
has ranged from the teens to over seventy) are moved by political principle or 
ideology. Some have obviously been seduced by offers of arms and money, or by 
a naive spirit of adventure. In the great majority of cases, however, the impression 
is that of simple, uneducated people oppressed beyond endurance, striking out in 
blind anger against the circumstances of tbeir immediate environment without 
thought for their own lives and liberty. Lacking the resources to assume close and 
direct rule of the area, the central government has perhaps no feasible alternative 
to placing responsibility for the maintenance of security upon the village shaykhs 
and thus confirming the legitimacy of their power. In so doing, nevertheless, it 
contributes to perpetuating the conditions which give rise to disaffection and hos- 
tility toward all constituted authority. 


Other Social Components 


Despite the ascendancy of the gadis and shaykhs, certain other formal and in- 
formal social substructures of actual or potential political relevance should be men- 
tioned briefly. 


The cohesiveness of the large Zaydi tribes, their martial spirit and their ability 
to combine temporarily in pursuit of a common cause limit the potential of the 
Yemeni army as an alternative to the current political leadership. No particular 
prestige attaches to the military (although an effort is being made to create a 
patriotic aura for it through its security róle in the south), and service in the 
armed forces is not generally regarded as an obligation of citizenship. As one 
Yemeni remarked to the writer, "there is no point in conscription in our country, 
since all Yemenis are soldiers." Unlike many emerging countries Yemen did not 
inherit from a colonial power a military establishment trained, imbued with pro- 
fessional standards, disciplined, and endowed (or at least credited) with executive 
efficiency above that of other social sectors. The popular image of the army is 
associated with a number of pejorative historical circumstances, notably its use as 
an oppressive tax-gathering instrument under the imams, its conduct in power by 
grace of foreign support during the Egyptian presence, and its adversary róle 
vis-à-vis shifting combinations of tribes during the civil war. The events of August 
1968 are not forgotten when, as the survival of the republic hung in the balance, 
the army's commando forces, mainly Shafi‘is sympathetic to the NLF, engaged 
other units in an unsuccessful battle to turn its political direction into truly revolu- 
tionary channels. As late as September 1971 the civilian leadership narrowly averted 
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-an effort to establish an authoritarian military régime.!5 The present leaders thus 
have reason to be wary of the docility of the armed forces, and the problem is 
being met by entrusting the top command to a native of the President’s own small 
village (Brigadier Muhammad al-Iryani), by the device of appointing officers of 
doubtful reliability to civilian posts, by limiting the numbers and advancement of 
Shafi'l officers, and by placing trusted officers in sensitive positions without respect 
to rank, which at times results in the anomaly of senior officers being placed under 
the orders of their juniors. The army has not become fully differentiated as a social 
element; tribal ties and orientations, as well as a variety of political “isms,” are 
important elements of the officers’ orientation, with some detriment to absolute 
discipline and efficiency. The establishment is moreover ill armed and ill trained. 
The USSR has made no deliveries under a military assistance agreement of De- 
cember 1971, which was to have included quantities of armor and aircraft.1® Faced 
with a continuing security threat from the PDRY (liberally supplied, by contrast, 
with modern armaments from both the USSR and China) the YAR has turned 
to its neighbors of moderate orientation for both training and weapons, ultimately 
from Western sources. i 

Functional substructures of political relevance outside the government establish- 
ment are remarkably few and of strictly limited autonomy. Parties aré prohibited 
by the 1971 Constitution, except for the Yemeni Union, intended to serve as the 
sole party in a united Yemen as contemplated by the provisions of the Tripoli 
Agreement of December 1972 between YAR and PDRY, but which has yet to 
embark on significant organizing and indoctrination activity among the people. 
Sympathy with a broad range of political ideologies exists among Yemenis, notably 
those who have worked or studied abroad. There is no evidence that any of these 
has been able to create a clandestine organization sufficiently pervasive to threaten 
the present régime. This is not to say that such movements as Nasserism, Ba'thism, 
the NLF, etc, have no political relevance in Yemen; rather, individuals with 
partisan leanings work subtly and discreetly within the existing framework to pro- 
mote their own ideas and to advance those of like mind. Informal networks of 
personal relationships, that is, are of considerable importance, and these produce 
occasional bizarre associations. Perhaps the major coalition of this nature is that 
between Muhsin al-‘Ayni, the former premier, and his relative Sinan Abū Luhüm, 
Shaykh of the Nahm tribe and Governor of Hudayda. While the former's Ba'thist 

15. General Hasan al-'Amri's enforced resignation and exile on September 4 were publicly 
ascribed to an impulsive shooting incident. The writer is informed on excellent authority that 
President Iryàni had caught wind of plans for a coup by which al-'Amri intended to assume 
sole personal direction of the government; the shooting incident merely provided a fortuitous 
occasion to forestall the act. 

16. The Russians nevertheless perceive it in their interest to continue’ educating Yemeni 
army personnel: “As for the undertakings the Soviet Union made at the end of 1971, not a 
thing has arrived. We remain hopeful that our Soviet friends will, as they must, fulfill the 
promises they have made to us. .. A number of officers have been graduated from the Soviet 


Union, and we shal] send a new contingent of officers to the Soviet Union for academic studies” 
Chief of Staff Husayn al-Miswari, quoted in al-Thawra, July 31, 1973. 
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convictions are more often asserted than documented by evidence of his acts, it 
can hardly be questioned that he is more sympathetic to social change than his 
successor, and toward a more “positive” neutralism in external posture. Shaykh 
Sinan, on the other hand, is eminently conservative in social orientation." He 
nevertheless uses his considerable influence to support the numerous appointees of 
al-‘Ayni in the sub-cabinet levels of the ministries, who at times work surreptitiously 
to thwart the policies and initiatives of the current leaders. 

The ‘ulama’, both Zaydi and Shafi‘l, are organized in a formal Association which 
monitors professional qualifications, exercises discipline over its membership, and 
renders advice on religious propaganda among the people and armed forces to the 
government, whose policy it reflects exactly. In July 1971, the Association had 
occasion to read out of its membership, publicly and ceremoniously, five ‘ulama’ 
discovered to be members of a proscribed political party, by implication the NLF. 
Echoing and amplifying the President's recent utterances the Association declared, 

The Association asserts its support for our righteous political leadership, our 

rightly-guided government, the military high command and the leadership of the 

security forces in the measures they are taking to protect the citizens against those 
who violate public order and spread disorder in the land. The ‘Ulama’ Association 
condemns agitation for war as it condemns acts of sabotage. It calls for peace, 
stability, progress and reform. Whoever attacks us and fights us we shall fight, in 
harmony with the Quranic verse, "Fight for the cause of God against those who 
attack you, but do not commit aggression, for God is not pleased with aggres- 

sors" . . 18 

Yemen has not as yet developed a national bourgeoisie with class interests effec- 
tively articulated and pressed upon the political system. In the north capital is 
invested, now as traditionally, in agricultural land or in urban real property. The 
small private sector industrial enterprises in the capital (furniture manufacture, 
automotive repair, iron-working, building materials, etc.) are typically owned by 
migrants from the Shafi‘l south or by refugees from the PDRY. Private industry 
on a somewhat larger scale (e.g. biscuit manufacture, aluminum utensils) has ap- 
peared in Ta‘izz, and the founders of a National Industries Association recently 
formed are mainly from that area. Large scale industry and processing, however, 
is the province of government initiative, with or without the participation of private 
capital resources.19 The major rôle of Yemeni business is consequently the import 
and merchandising of a broad range of consumer goods and supplies. During 1973, 
shortages of domestically grown foodstuffs combined with the inflation of world 
— 17. In 197] Sinan issued a ban, still applied, against "hippie" attire in his Province (long 
hair, tight pants with flared bottoms, gaudy shorts, etc.). This "repulsive imported custom" 
was the subject of protracted, impassioned debate among correspondents of al-Thawra during 
the summer of 1973. San'à' and Ta'izz are far more permissive than Hudayda in this respect. 

18. Al-Thawra, July 16, 1973. 

19. It may be recalled that mixed enterprise pre-dates the 1962 Revolution; a petroleum 
products distributing company formed with government and private capital began operations 


in the summer of 1962. Mixed enterprises covering other basic commodities (tobacco and 
matches, pharmaceuticals, etc.) have since proliferated. . 
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commodity prices to produce sharp increases in the cost to Yemeni consumers of 
essential commodities. While the government's ineffective supply service responsible 
for regulating imports and prices received some blame for the resulting hardships, 

- the bulk of criticism, was directed against the business community. Al-Thawra 
made space generously available to undocumented charges of fantastic mark-ups 
"and profiteering by the merchants, and to threats by high officials to "strike with 
an iron fist" those who exploited the people for private gain. Businessmen had no 
formal institutional means by which to defend themselves effectively against the 
charge that they are adversaries of the public.2° Reacting to public clamor and to 
debate of the supply crisis in the Consultative Council, the government established 
an agency, with participation of the major merchants, for the purpose of importing 
essential commodities and controlling their price. While it is hardly to be expected 
that this solution will produce a substantial decline in the consumer's cost of living, 
it represents a subtle aggregation of interests whereby the régime demonstrates 
publicly its concern for the citizen's welfare and makes use of the expertise of the 
commercial community which, in turn, will participate with reduced risk in opera- 
tions expected to show a modest profit. 

"The Yemeni social structure as thus described is relatively simple; modernization 
has not as yet produced a multiplication of social elements with varying outlook, 
differing aspirations and conflicting demands on the political system. The present 
leaders do not regard increasing complexity as either a necessary or a desirable 
concomitant of economic and social progress. Their policies are based on the as- 
sumption that all the people of Yemen share certain basic values which determine 
correct political objectives. In the second part of this article these values will be 
examined as they relate to the country's contemporary politics. 


Part II of this article will appear in the Autumn 1974 issue of the Middle East 
Journal. 


20. The Ta'izz and Hudayda Chambers of Commerce limit their activities to basic technical 
services. The vitality of their San‘a’ counterpart may be judged by the report of a correspondent 
for al-Thawra who visited its office in the summer of 1973 and learned that the Chamber's 
treasury had remained stable for the past two years with a balance of one Yemeni riyal! 


INTERNAL MIGRATION AND STRUCTURAL 
CHANGES. IN EGYPT 


Mostafa H. Nagi 


and economic “development.” While economic growth is largely associated 

with a rise or an increase in some economic indicators, economic develop- 
ment implies a considerable structural change in the society and the economy.! 
Manifestations of structural changes in developing countries are many and include 
among others industrialization and urbanization. 


O BSERVERS of developing nations differentiate between economic “growth” 


The term industrialization has frequently been confused or used interchangeably with 
urbanization. In some parts of the world urbanization and industrialization have 
gone hand in hand and have developed together. Elsewhere industrialization has been 
very recent. In still other countries, urbanization and industrialization are still very 
much in the process of developing, and one may eventually exceed the other.? 


In recent years, many developing societies experienced a substantial urban 
explosion characterized by heavy migration out of rural areas into one’ or more 
major urban centers. As early as 1950, Egypt has been cited as an example par 
excellence of an “over-urbanized” country. A decade later, one observer of Egyptian 
society concluded that “Egypt is not nearly as urbanized as has been suggested by 
others. What over-urbanization there is presents no threat to economic or cultural 
development nor is likely to prove more than temporary. The mass movement to 
the cities may be premature but it is nonetheless both inevitable and necessary.'"4 


1. L. J. Zimmerman, Poor Lands, Rich Lands: The Widening Gap (New York: Randon 
House, 1965), pp. 72-183. 


2. Gerald Breese, Urbanization in Newly Developing Countries (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1968), p. 5. 

3. Kingsley Davis and Hilda Golden, “Urbanization and the Development of Pre-Industrial 
Areas," Economic Development and Cultural Change (October 1954), pp. 6-26. 

4. Janet L. Abu-Lughod, “Urbanization in Egypt: Present State and Future Prospects," 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, XIII, 3 (April 1965), pp. 313-343. 


A Mostara H. Naar is associate professor of sociology, Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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This article examines patterns and trends of internal migration in Egypt between 
1937 and 1965 and discusses their determinants. It also ascertains the effects of 
population movement on urbanization and labor force changes and reviews such 
effects as they pertain to the need for a conceptual distinction between urbanization 
and industrialization in Egypt. 


General Population Growth Trends 


The history of population growth in Egypt during this century can be divided into 
two periods: the period before World War II, during which annual growth rates 
were only about one per cent; and the postwar period, during which annual growth 
rates have soared to nearly 2.5 per cent. The reason for this change in annual 
growth rates lies in a basic change in balance between birth and death rates. During 
‘the pre-World War II period, the slower rates of increase were due to a relatively 

stable balance between high crude death rates (26 to 28 per 1,000 on the average) 
and even higher crude birth rates (generally between 40 and 45 per 1,000). Since 
the end of World War II, however, the Egyptian death rate, following a pattern 
that has been observed in many underdeveloped parts of the world, has undergone 
substantial reductions. The crude death rate had by 1965 reached a level of less than 
. 17 per 1,000. During this same period, however, the crude birth rate remained at 
its prewar level of more than 40 per 1,000.5 The obvious result of this situation has ' 
been marked acceleration in the crude rate of natural increase (from an average of 


about 15 per 1,000 prior to 1940 to a level of 26 per 1,000 by 1966). 
Internal Migration 1937-1965 


The main source of information on internal migration in Egypt is the population 
~ census which since 1937 has included a question on “place of birth." These data are 
limited, however, in that information about lifetime migration only can be obtained 
from them, and no information can be obtained on the characteristics of these migrants 
by age, occupation, type of place of origin, or duration of residence. Despite their 
limitations, the data nonetheless enable us to make a number of important obser- 
vations on the internal movement of the population and the associated structural 
changes in the Egyptian society. 

The percentages of the population enumerated outside the governorate of birth 
in successive censuses are presented in Table 1. The figures show an increase in 
mobility of both males and females since 1937. Migration from Lower Egypt to 
urban governorates seems to have been of the family type. This is not the case in the 
four governorates in upper Upper Egypt.* In this part of the country, particularly 
around Aswan, there has been considerable out-migration of the individual type, 
particularly by males. This situation is caused by the tendency among Nubian males 

5. A. E. Sarhan, "Mortality Trends in the United Arab Republic," Proceedings of the World 
Population Conference (4 Vols., New York: United Nations, 1967), pp. 11, 358-360. 

* Upper-Upper Egypt consists of the following governorates: Aswan, Kena Suhag and Asyut. 
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to work in services in Cairo and Alexandria rather than in the construction and 
mining operations which they leave behind to workmen coming from Kena. 

The governorates of upper Upper Egypt—Aswan, Kena, Suhag and Asyut— 
have a high rate of out-migration compared to other parts of the country. The 
governorates of lower Upper Egypt,f on the other hand, have some of the lowest - 
out-migration rates. The two governorates lying north of Cairo, namely Menoufia 
and Kalyubia, show a high rate of out-migration. The town of Damiatta, which was 
a separate urban governorate before the 1960 census, had the highest rate of out- 
migration in the country. i 

The excess in the rates of out-migration from upper Upper Egypt over those of 
lower Upper Egypt and of the Delta can be explained by economic conditions. Until 
recently, upper Upper Egypt had no resources except the land, most of which, in 
contrast to the rest of the country, can be irrigated only once a year. Population 
pressure on the land is also a main cause of out-migration from this section; 
population density in upper Upper Egypt in 1960 reached 990 persons per square 
kilometer of cultivated land and 635 persons per square kilometer of crop area. The 
corresponding densities in lower Upper Egypt were lower, only 750 and 420, respec- 
tively. Population pressure on the land seems also to be a main factor behind 
out-migration from the governorates of the Delta having heavy out-migration, 
namely Kalyubia and Menoufia. 

Further information can be gleaned from the second part of Table 1 which gives 
the percentage of out-migrants going to urban governorates. 

The percentage of migrants going to urban governorates is largest in Aswan. 
These migrants are the Nubians who move to find employment in services, particu- 
larly in Cairo and Alexandria. A considerable number of out-migrants from Kena 
go to Aswan to work in the factories, quarries or mines. Aswan is therefore experi- 
encing not only heavy out-migration but also a fairly sizeable in-migration. Most of 
the out-migration from the three governorates surrounding Cairo (Giza, Kalyubia 
and Menoufia) is directed toward the capital. Thus, Cairo’s share of male out- 
migration from her three neighboring governorates, according to the 1960 ‘census, 
ranged from 67 per cent (Giza) to 45 per cent (Menoufia). Likewise, most of the 
out-migration from Beheira is directed toward Alexandria. The highest rate of 
out-migration from an urban governorate to other urban ‘governorates is observed 
in the governorates lying along the Suez ‘Canal. Cairo is the governorate ‘exporting 
the least population to other urban’ ‘governorates ; Alexandria is the se ‘second. The 
reason for. these low urban-bound percentages lies in the fact that t these two cities 
offer all that urban areas can offer ‘of employment, education, medical care, and all 
other urban facilities.® 


+ Lower-Upper Egypt consists of the following governorates: Mania, Beni-Seuif, Fayum and 
Giza. 


6. M. A. El-Badry, “Trends in the Components of Population Growth in the Arab Countries 
of the Middle East: A Survey of Present Information,” Demography 11 (1965), pp 140-185. 


TABLE 1 Net Lifetime Out-Migration by Sex in Each Governorate, Percentage of Population Enumerated Outsidé 
the Governorate of Birth and Percentage of Migrants to the Urban Governorates Among All Out-Migrants, . 
United Arab Republic, 1937, 1947, and 1960 














Percentage Enumerated Outside Percentage of Out-Migrants Who 
the Governorate of Birth Went to Urban Governorates 
Males Females Males Females 
Governorate 
of Birth 1937 1947 1960 1937 1947 1960 1937 1947 1960 1937 1947 1960 
Upper Upper-Egy¢t: 

Aswan 20 28 29 7 9 16 85 88 72 83 79 80 
Kena 8 12 16 5 6 12 44 52 56 39 42 52 
Sohag 10 14 17 6 7 . 13 32 72 73 65 68 74 
Asyut 9 12 14 6 6 11 30 75 72 68 66 71 
Lower Upper-Egypt: i 
Mania f 3 5f. 5 3 2 4 55 62 59 53 41 60 
Beni-Seiuf 5 7 9 4 4 8 56 61 58 51 30 59 
Fayum ; 3 5. 7 3 3 7 5] 63 61 50 42 63 
Giza 8 11 8 7 5 8 77 85 77 8 70 80 


Southern Lower-Egypt: 
Menoufia 12 19 23 9 17 22 62 69 71 67 72 72 
Kalyubia 8 12 14 7 11 13 75 79 74 76 80 76 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


Percentage Enumerated Outside 
the Governorate of Birth 


Percentage of Out-Migrants Who 
Went to Urban Governorates 

















Males Female Males Females 
Governorate 

of Birth 1937 1947 1960 1937 1947 1960 1937 1947 1960 1937 1947 1960 

Northern Lower-Egypt: 
Sharqia 6 8 10 5 6 9 66 72 68 67 74 70 
Daqahlia 7 9 11 7 7 11 46 59 55 41 62 . 55 
Damiatta — — 12 — — 14 — — 68 — — 69, 
Gharbia 5 7 13 5 6 13 58 67 61 63 70 63 
Kafer-el-Sheikh ; 6 6 50 48 
Beheira 6 15 7 4 5 8 56 33 75 73 79 75 
Urban Governorates: n 
Cairo 9 7 10 8 6 10 30 19 24 26 29 21 
Alexandria 8 9 8 11 10 9 58 59 49 71 59 55 
Port Said 16 17 65 67 
Ismailia 10 13 14 9 13 14 61 45 64 64 47 63 
Suez 14 22 15 13 20 ., 15 69 82 61 71 84 63 
Damiatta 36 32 — 38 31 — 72 82 — 73 83 — 
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Source: M. A. El- Badry, “Trends ‘in the Components of Population Growth in the Arab Countries of the Middle East: A Survey of Present 
Information,” in Demography (Richmond, Virginia: Population Association of America), Vol. 2 (1965), p. 160. 
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Governorates 


Cairo 
Alexandria 
Port Said 
Ismailia 
Suez 
Damiatta 
Daqahlia 


Sharqia 
Kalyubia 
Kafer-el-Sheikh 
Gharbia 
Menoufia 

, Beheira 
Giza 
Beni-Seuif 
Fayum 
Mania 
Asyut 
Suhag 
Kena' 
Aswan 

Red Sea 
New Valley 
Matroh 
Sinia 
TOTAL 


Source: U.A.R. Central Agency for Public Mobilization and Gtatietine Pa Tor. 


TEABLE :2 !Popilation. Movement Between Governorate 
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"Total Migration 


Population 


hos % 


12.9 
5.8 
0.9 
1.1 
0.8 
1.5 
78 


7.0 
3.8 
3.8 
6.6 
5.2 


6.5 


5.1 


3.3 
3.2 
6.0 
5.1 


- 6.1. 


5.2 
1.5 
0.1 
0.1 
0.4 
0.2 


100 


In 


Thousands 


1436 
498 
107 
138 
112 

89 
311 


256 
227 
114 
342 
416 
240 
373 


108 


% 


23.9 
8.3 
18 
2.3 
1.8 
1.5 
52 


42 
3.8 
19 
57 
. 69 
4.0 
6.2 


1.8 
1.5 
21 
3.7 
5.1 
4.1 
2.5 
0.3 
0.3 
0.6 
0.5 


100 


In- 
Migration 
39.8 
13.3 
2.5 
3.7 
3.0 
1.2 
2.2 


2.3 
3.0 
1.9 
3.5 
1.2 
3.6 
9.3 


1.0 
0.8 
1.5 
1.2 
1.1 
0.9 
1.7 
0.5 
0.0 
0.3 
0.4 
100 
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The 1960 census permits us more detailed observations of the population movement 
. between governorates. Table 2 presents totals, in, out, and net migration to each 
governorate in 1960. 

The following characteristics of internal migration can be seen from the figures 
in Table 2: approximately 50 per cent of all migrants went to Cairo and Giza. For 
all practical purposes, Giza is considered a district of Cairo. The size and relative 
share of out-migration going to the capital show the tremendous attraction the city 
has as a migration center. Alexandria’s share of all out-migrants was around 13 per 
cent which put her in the second position as a major urban center receiving migrants. 
Five governorates exported relatively larger shares of out-migrants. Two of these 
governorates—Suhag and Kena—are in Upper Egypt. The other three—Menoufia, 
Beheira, and Sharqia—are in Lower Egypt. It is worth noting that Menoufia lies 
on the border of Cairo to the north, while Beheira and Sharqia are neighboring 
governorates to Alexandria and the Suez Canal metropolitan centers, respectively. 
Therefore, proximity to the large urban centers, at least in Lower Egypt, seems to 
be an encouraging factor for people to move. 


TABLE 3 Net and Annual Rate of Migration Between Governorates, 1960-1965 


Net — Size of the Migration Annual 
Migration Population Rates Rates of . 

Governorates in Thousands in Thousands 1960-1965 Migration 
Cairo +274 3349 +47 +1.6 
Alexandria + 72 1516 +4.7 +1.0 
Port Said + 8 245 +3.3 +0.7 
Ismailia + 12 . 284 4-42 +0.8 
Suez +20 >: 204 49.8 +2.0 
Damiatta — 11 388 —2.8 —0.6 
Daqahlia — 2 2015 _—0.1 : 0.0 
Sharqia | — 20 1820 —141 —0.2 
Kalyubia — 6 . 988 —0.6 —0.1 
Kafer-el-Sheikh — 27 973 —2.8 —0.6 
Gharbia — 45 1715 —2.6 —0.5 
Menoufia — 74 1348 —5.5 —]1.1 
Beheira — 13 1686 —0.8 —0.2 
Giza -+ 46 1336 +3.4 +0.7 
Beni-Seuif — 54 860 —6.3 : —1.3 
Fayum — 32 839 —3.8 —0.8 
Mania — 72 1560 —4.6 —0.9 
Asyut — 11 1330 —0.8 —0.2 
Suhag — 28 1579 —1.8 —0.4 
Kena — 60 1351 —4.4 —0.9 
Aswan + 19 385 +49 +1.0 
Frontier + 4 213 +1.9 +0.4 


Source: U.A.R. Central Agency of Public Mobilization and Statistics, Population Increase 
in the U.A.R.: A Challenge to Development, p. 134, Table 57 (computed by author). 
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Further information about recent migration trends can be gleaned from Table 3 
which presents the rates of net migration between governorates from 1960 to 1965. 

Only eight governorates attracted migrants and all others showed net migration 
loss. Migration centers were the metropolitan areas—Cairo, Alexandria and the 
Canal Zone—and the governorates which have abundant work opportunities, 
especially Aswan, and to some extent the frontier governorate. The governorates of 
out-migration belonged to two categories: 1) the over-populated regions neighboring 
the metropolitan areas, e.g., Menoufia and Ben-Seuif; and 2) the remoter parts of 
the country, especially in Upper Egypt. 

Since-the figures in Table 3 represent the size and the rate of migration prior to 
1967, they do not show the effect of the June war on the cities of the Suez Canal 
Zone and Sinai, where more than 90 per cent of their population migrated to other 
parts of Egypt, largely to Cairo and other metropolitan areas. 


Rural-Urban Composition 


Claims and counter claims regarding the existence of over-urbanization appear 
frequently in the literature." Oyer-urbanization constitutes a major issue that inter- 
ests both students of social change and policy makers in developing countries. - 

In defining “over-urbanization” two indices are being related to one another, the 

percentage of population living in urban areas, and the distribution of the total labor 
force in the country as between agricultural and non-agricultural occupations. The 
first is a spatial index without being an occupational one, and the second is the 
opposite.? 
- Based on cross-sectional analysis of data for a large number of countries in the 
world, in and near 1950, Davis and Golden found a correlation coefficient of 0.86 
between the degree of urbanization and the degree of industrialization. However, 
when the relationship is presented in the form of a regression course, certain countries 
are found to be off the line to a significant extent. Egypt was found to be off the line, 
i.e., the degree of urbanization there is much more than would be expected for the 
level of industrialization it has achieved.? 

The assumed cause of this phenomenon is the pressure of population on the land 
in the rural areas in these countries. Economic pressure or "push" in the rural areas 
forces people to move the cities in search of employment and livelihood. The rural- 
urban migration that leads to over-urbanization is merely a consequence of this 

"push" from the countryside, rather than the demand for labor by developing 
industrial activities in the towns and cities, or "pull." 


7. Gerald Breese, (ed.), The City in Newly Developing Countries (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969). 

8. N. V. Sovani, “The Analysis of Over-Urbanization, in Breese, The City in Newly 
Developing Countries, p. 322. 

9. Davis and Golden, op. cit. 
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A widespread general view is that ‘the earlier urbanization of the industrially 
developed countries in the West had been mainly activated by the pull factor, 
whereas the contemporary urbanization in the less developed countries is activated 
mainly by the push.!? 

The effect of internal migration in altering the rural/urban composition of the 
Egyptian population can be seen from the data in Table 4. The urban population has 
more than doubled during the present century, and accounted for 40 per cent of the 
total population in 1966. Part of the increase in the urban population is attributed to 
the changes of several rural centers to urban units in the successive censuses, as a 
result. of their increase in size. However, the bulk of the increase in the urban 
population resulted from internal migration. 


TABLE 4. Urban and Rural Population, 1907, 1937, 1960, and 1966 











Year Urban Per Cent Rural Per Cent Total 

1907 2,125,000 19 9,058,000 81 11,183,000 
1937 4,382,083 28 11,429,001 72 15,811,084 
1960 9,651,097 37 16,120,368 63 25,771,495 
1966 12,042,030 40 17,689,630 60 39,731,660 





Source: Computed from U.A.R. Central Agency for Public Mobilization and Statistics, 
Population Increase in the U.A.R.: A Challenge to Development, pp. 115 and 45. 


Not all urban areas have been growing at the same rate. The growth of large cities 
was far greater than other urban areas in spite of the fact that natural increase is 
similar throughout the entire country. During the decade 1937-1947, the annual 
increase in the population of the big cities was double that of the provincial capitals 
of Middle Egypt; 43 and 83 per cent higher than that of Lower and Upper Egypt, 
respectively. During the 1947-1960 census, the increase in population of the large 
cities was 80 per cent over Middle and Upper Egypt, and 64 per cent over Lower 
Egypt provincial capitals. , 

Although the metropolitan areas do not offer so many purely economic advances, 
the attraction of the large cities lies in their capacity to provide jobs. The service 
sector and government administration provide most of the employment opportunities 
in the large cities. Moreover, charity and welfare organizations are more accessible 
in the cities than in the countryside. Industrial centers which were created in and 
around these primate cities (Cairo and Alexandria) absorbed a good proportion of . 
unemployment as well. Urbanization trends were not only limited to the noticeable 
increases in the size and the rate of the growth of the large urban centers. In every 
province, urban population has increased at a higher speed than the rural population 
since 1937. 

In this regard, it may be important to mention why Egypt was cited as a good 

10. Urbanization in Asia and the Far East, Proceedings of the Joint UN/UNESCO Seminar, 


Bangkok, August 8-18, 1956 (Calcutta: UNESCO Research Center on the Social Implications 
of Industrialization in Southern Asia, 1957), p. 8. 


` 
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example of an over-urbanized country. Egypt is believed to have a much higher 
level of urbanization than its level of economic development can sustain, and to be 
far more urbanized than its present structure would require. The large cities of 
Egypt have far more people than their economic technological base warrants. As a 
result of the impoverishment of the rural masses, migration to the cities by people 
seeking employment was intensified during the last three or four decades. Much of 
this migration was from the countryside where the growing population and family 
inheritance system have diminished the size of land holdings and created a consider- 
able amount of unemployment among agricultural laborers.!2 The densely settled 
and impoverished rural areas in Egypt seem to be pushing people out of the land ` 
into cities. The push from the land of this economically inactive population is 
considered the major process accounting for the observed over-urbanization in Egypt. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to argue that the pressure of population on land, which 


" contributes to what is considered to be an over-urbanization in Egypt, means that 


in a similar sense the country is also over-ruralized, i.e., there are too many people 
for the existing modes and levels of production in both rural and urban sectors. 
A 


Internal Migration and the Development of Primate Cities 


A pattern of primacy appears to be developing in many of the nations experiencing 
urban development. Some of these countries have “disproportionately large” first 
cities. Mark Jefferson brought attention to what he called the law of primacy and 
stated that “all over the world it is the law of the capitals that the largest city shall 
be supereminent, and not merely in size, but in national influence.”!4 The develop- 
ment of primate cities especially in newly developing countries led others to conclude 
that "we may be witnessing a different kind of urban development than we have seen 
in the United States and Western Europe."!5 





ll. For example, see Davis and Golden, of. cit, pp. 6-26. Janet Abu-Lughod, however, 
dissents from this view. In an earlier article she wrote, "Despite the strength of these arguments, 
one cannot conclude that Egypt's over-urbanization is as extreme as others have claimed.” She 
cited these factors to support her view: 1) the Egyptian techniques of statistical classification 
conspire to create a somewhat spurious impression ; 2) the true percentage of Egypt's population 
residing in urban areas is somewhat lower than the statistics indicate, and 3) Egypt's high 
overall density and a cultural pattern that favors concentrated rural settlements combine to 
create a statistical fiction of over-urbanization. See Janet L. Abu-Lughod, of. cit., p. 314. 

12. International Labor Office, “Rural Employment Problems in the United Arab Republic" 
(Geneva, 1969). 

13. A similar situation has been reported in Havley L. Browning, “Recent Trends in Latin 
American Urbanization,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
316 (March, 1958), p. 117. 

14. Mark Jefferson, "The Law of the Primate Cities," Geographical Review XXIX (April 
1939) :227. 

15. For a discussion of the concept of primate cities, see for example: Rohrads Murphy, 
"New Capitals of Asia," Economic Development and Cultural Change, V (April, 1957), pp. 216- 
243; and Surinder K. Mehta, "Some Demographics and Economic Correlations of Primate 
Cities: A Case for Re-Evaluation,” Demography, 1 (1964), 136-147. For the Egyptian case, see 
Janet Abu-Lughood, “Migrant Adjustments to City Life: The Egyptian Case," American Journal 
of Sociology, LXVII (July, 1961), 22-32. ‘ 
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In an earlier article on “Urbanization in Egypt," Janet Abu-Lughod observed that: 


In terms of the future, Egypt is faced with a problem more critical than that of 
temporary “over-urbanization,” and it is surprising to find that this problem has 
been almost entirely overlooked. Over-concentration of the urban population in 
relatively few cities, rather than “over-urbanization” per se, appears more serious 
and likely to emerge as the key bottleneck in any program of industrialization.1¢ 


Abu-Lughod’s interpretation of such “unbalanced” urban development in Egypt 
focuses on urbanization which took place in highly industrialized regions of the 
world. In the West, systems of cities have developed according to a hierarchy of 
specialization. “. . . on the other hand, countries of immature industrial growth often 
lack this full complement of urban establishment. Instead, one generally finds a single 
‘primate’ which has a virtual monopoly over urban type goods and services.” 

Abu-Lughod’s observations are no doubt accurate. However, her interpretations of 
such phenomena lack an historical account of the peculiarities of the Egyptian case. 

1. Historical studies of the emergence of the metropolis in Egypt indicate that 
throughout the long history of Cairo non-economic considerations seem to have 
been predominant. In fact, some observers feel that “it would be in vain to attribute 
the emergence of Cairo to economic factors alone."17 

2. As Stamp rightly observed, “from the point of view of modern Egypt, Cairo 
is perhaps the most rationally situated capital in the world."!$ Cairo's geographical 
location is undoubtedly a factor that made the city acquire a truly national character, 
and enhanced its recruiting power from all regions of Egypt. Furthermore, in most 
of her history, Cairo possessed an international character. More than once in her 
history she was the biggest city in the world; at least a millenium ago she had 
reached the million mark.!? Over-centralization of urban population in Cairo has 
been a characteristic of the Egyptian society long ago before even the development 
of industrial revolution in Europe. 

3. Egypt's overall population density is relatively high. This is manifest in both 
rural and urban settlements. It is common to find villages of 20,000 inhabitants in 
Egypt. This is due largely to 1) the limited inhabited areas, and 2) cultural patterns 
that favor concentrated rural settlements in preference to scattered farmlands, which 
is due to the fragmentation of land ownership and the high value of agricultural land. 

4. To claim that the primate city has only national functions and must therefore 
be supported by Egypt's thirty-four million alone is to ignore the crucial fact that 
Cairo serves functionally, if not officially, as the regional capital of the entire Middle 
East.?? It is not often realized that Cairo is the largest city not only in Africa or in 


16. Janet Abu-Lughod, of. cit., p. 315. 

17. Said El-Naggar, *An Economic Analysis of the Metropolis," in Morroe Berger (ed.), 
The Metropolis in the Arab World (New Delhi: Allied Publishers, 1960), p. 143. 

18. L. D. Stamp, Africa:4 Study in Tropical Development (New York, 1953), p. 213. 

19. Benjamin E. Thomas, “North Africa and the Near East,” in Otis Freeman and John 
Morris (eds.), World Geography, 1958, p. 419. . 

20. Janet Abu-Lughod, of. cit., p. 315. 
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the Arab world, but also in an area including Eurasia south of the Alps-Carpathicus- 
Caucasus belt and west of India.?! 

In brief, reasons for Cairo’s growth and her dominant position in the Egyptian 
society cannot be accounted for fully by forces of recent history. Historians of the 
city development have written widely on urbanization and growth of Muslim cities 
in the Middle Ages; interested researchers can find thorough accounts of such 
development.”2. 

In Egypt, high population density is not only due to the pressure of population on 
a limited inhabited area, but also to the pattern of population concentration in certain 
governorates. Table 5 presents comparative figures on the relative area and population 
size of each governorate in 1966. The urban governorates—Cairo, Alexandria, 


TABLE 5 Relative Percentages of Areas and Populations in 1966 Census 


2 





Area Population 
Governorates Kilometer Per Cent Size Per Cent 
Cairo 214.2 0.6 4219803 14.2 
Alexandria 289.5 0.8 1801057 6.0 
Port Said 397.4 1.1 282977 | 10 
Suez 306.9 0.9 264098 0.9 
Damiatta 599.2 1.7 431596 . 14 ` 
Ismailia 828.8 2.3 344789 1.2 
Daqahlia 3462.1 97 2279040 7.7 
Shargia 4701.5 13.2 2102353 7.2 
Kalyubia 943.6 2.7 1214444 4.1 
Kafer-el-Sheikh 34924 — 9.8 1118495 3.8 
Gharbia 1994.5 5.6 1905226 6.4 
. Manoufia 15142 4.3 1458048 4.9 
Beheira 4092.5 12.9 1978889 6.6 
Giza 1078.5 2.0 1650381 5.5 
Beni-Seiuf 1312.8 37 927910 3.1 
Fayum 1792.1 5.0 940918 3.1 
Mania 2273.9 6.4 1705602 57 
Asyut 1553.0 4.4 1418164 48 
Suhag a ^ 15402 4.3 1696442 57 
Kena 18107 5.1 1470812 4.9 
Aswan 882.2 2.5 520567 1.8 
TOTAL 35580.2 100.0 29731660 100.0 


Source: Computed from U.A.R. Central Agency for Public Mobilization and Statistics, 
Population Increase in the UAR.: A Challenge to Development (Cairo, 1966), 
p. 123, Table 50. 


21. G. Hamdan, “Capitals of New Africa,” in Breese, The City in Newly Developing Coun- 
tries, p. 158. 

22. See for example Ira Marvin Lapidus, Muslim Cities in the Later Middle Ages (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1967). 
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Kalyubia and Giza—show much greater discrepancies ‘between land area and 
population size. Cairo’s share of the total population of Egypt has been increasing 
rapidly since World War II—from 8.3 per cent in 1937 to 14 per cent in 1966. 

Over-concentration of the urban population in Cairo and Alexandria where one- 
fifth of alf the population of the country lives constitutes a critical problem. At the 
present the attraction the city offers as a capital include, among others, greater 
economic opportunity (Cairo has approximately 13 per cent of Egypt’s population 
but nearly 34 per cent of its total purchasing power.) It is also an important 
distribution and export center. 

All these factors together are a magnet to business as well as working class people 
of all trades, and these in turn attract other service industries. In addition, the con- 
centration of all government departments gives better chances for employment for a 
greater number of people in all professions. 

The powerful impact the capital has in the social, economic and demographic 
aspects of Egypt, and the dominance it possesses over other major urban centers, 
permits describing her as a “primate city.” Cairo’s phenomenal growth no doubt 
has some arresting influences on the development of the countryside. The city’s 
dominance has also drained away much of the strength and vitality of the provincial 
capitals. 

Governmental efforts to counteract this problem do not seem to be effective. The 
gravitational pull of the two metropolises seems to become more rather than less 
severe, with only short-run advance in economic development. The concentration of 
urban population within the two largest cities of the country and the sub-regions 
within their magnetic fields continued to be compounded. Thus, in 1947, 55 per cent 
of all Egyptians living in communities of 20,000 or more inhabitants resided in the 
two major cities of Cairo and Alexandria. According to the census of 1960, these 
two cities combined still accounted for more than 52 per cent of the urban population, 
and their metropolitan regions for more than 57 per cent. In 1966 these two cities 
still accounted for 55 per cent of the urban population. 

In Cairo the population density is extremely high in some districts. For example, 
in the district of Bab al-Shari‘ah in the 1966 census the population density was 
136,000 per square kilometer or approximately 14 persons per 100 square meters. 
This is certainly a level of population density almost unparalleled in other countries 
of the world. 


Migrants’ Characteristics, Urbanization and Urbanism 


An important aspect of migration analysis is ascertaining the characteristics of the 
migrants, and especially demographic characteristics such as age and sex. Estimates 
of sex composition of migrants to each governorate between 1960 and 1965 are 
presented in Table 6. These estimates were based on survival rates computed from 
the life tables of each of the governorates. 
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TaBLE 6 Net Migration to Each Governorate By Sex, 1960-1965 
(number in thousands) 


eee aaa*“*aaa°*a*aaaaamamamamaaaacs*c*aaasssaaaaasmussmŘħÅ 


Governorates Male Female Total 
Cairo +140 +134 +274 4 
Alexandria + 37 + 35 + 72 
Port Said + 4 + 4 + 8 
Ismailia + 6 + 6 + 12 
Suez + 10 + 10 + 20 
Damiatta — 6 — 5 — 11 
Dagahlia — — 2 — 2 
Sharqia — 9 — Il — 20 
Kalyubia — 2 — 4 — 6 
Kafer-el-Sheikh — 16 — 11 — 27 
Gharbia — 22 — 23 — 45 
Menoufia — 36 — 38 © — 74 
Beheira — 8 — 5 — 13 
Giza + 23 4-23 ^7 + 46 
Beri-Seuif — 29 — 25 — 54 

^ Fayum — 14 — 13 — 27 
Mania — 40 — 82 — 72 

Asyut — 4 — 7 — il 

' Suhag — 15 ^ —— 13 — 28 

Kena — 31 — 29 — 60 

Aswan + 14 + 5 + 19 

Frontier + 3 + 1 + 4 


m_e 
Source: U.A.R. Central Agency of Public Mobilization and Statistics, Population Increase 
in the U.A.R.: A Challenge to Development, p. 133, Table 56 (computed by author). 


Examination of these figures indicates that males and females constituted equal 
proportions of the immigrants to the Canal Zone governorates. Males outnumbered 
females slightly among those migrants to Cairo and Alexandria. Among migrants to 
Aswan and the desert governorates, males greatly outnumbered females. Migration 
selectivity for males to these governorates is due mainly to the fact that most of 
the work available in these is related to construction, industry and mining. The 
harsh climatic and living conditions in these areas is another factor which explains 
their migration selectivity for males. Men usually leave their families behind in their 
home governorates. 

In order to gain a better perspective on population movement, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the age structure of these migrants is needed. Table 7 presents percentage 
estimates of the age structure of male and female migrants to urban governorates 
between 1960 and 1965. 

A large number of migrants to these urban governorates were at a very young 
age (less than 10). This was the case for both boys and girls. Migration of these 
young age groups can be explained partly as a forced movement with parents who 


TABLE 7 The Age Structure of Migrants to Urban Governorates, 1960-1965 (number in thousands) 


P 











is dx Cairo Alexandria Port Said Ismailia Suez 
Structure M F : M F M F M F M F 
-10 . 36.1 36.1 8.4 8.9 1.2 1.4 2.5 2.3 4.9 4.5 
10-19 27.2 37.2 7.8 129 1.4 2.1 1.6 1.6 2.7 2.5 
20-29 35.5 41.3 8.0 10.5 0.6 1.1 0.5 1.1 0.5 2.3 
30-39 26.7 ` 144 7.7 3.8 0.9 0.2 0.9 0.8 2.1 1.1 
40-49 9.6 2.0 3.7 0.1 0.5 —0.2 0.5 0.1 — 0.1 — 0.5 
50-59 1.0 0.3 — 03 0.9 —0.3  ,—04 —0.1 —0.1 — 0 — 04 
60-69 14 - 02 - 0.4 0.1 0.0 0.0 O01 ^ 00 + 1.0 0.1 
70 + 25 | 2.6 1.0 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.0 0.1 + 1.0 0.1 
TOTAL -++140.0 +133.5 +36.7 +35.3 +4.4 +44 +6.0 +5.9 +10.1 -+10.0 


Source: U.A.R. Central Agency of Public Mobilization and Statistics, Population Increase in the U.A.R.: A Challenge to Development, p. 
135, Table 58 (computed by author). 
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go to work and live in these urban centers, which may indicate that part of the 
migration to urban centers is that of the family type. However, many of these 
youngsters move to these urban centers to work as domestic servants and in other 
services, which means that some of the migration of these age groups is of the 
individual type. As a general rule, migration to urban governorates was high among 
age groups less than 30, and showed a gradual decline between ages 30 and 50, 
-followed by a sudden drop for persons of both sexes in the ages between 50 and 60. 
The slight rise which took place after age 60 for both males and females going to 
these urban governorates is due to the return of many retired persons to live in 
'these urban centers. 

Females substantially outnumbered males among migrants whose ages were 
between 10-30; males substantially outnumbered females among migrants of 
ages between 30-39, and to a lesser extent among migrants of all subsequent age 
groups. Males prevailed in rural areas within the age group of 10-29 years. This 
may be due to the migration of girls to the cities seeking jobs in domestic services. 

In addition to demographic differentials, migrants also exhibit social, cultural and 
personality differences. For example, rural migrants to urban cities are drawn from 
two extreme types. One type, qualitatively the cream but numerically the less 
significant, consists of bright youths who migrate in search of education or wider 
opportunity. The second type is drawn primarily from the peasants and the 
"have-nots" of the village. Numerically dominant, they are pushed from the village 
by scarcity of land and opportunity. Migrant adjustment to city life in Egypt 
depends not only on place of origin or area of destination, but also on social as well 
as economic characteristics. It is quite possible, therefore, especially in the large 
metropolis, to distinguish between the recent migrant, the first generation migrant, 
_and the two-or-miore-generations city-born person. 

Long ago urban sociologists distinguished between “urbanism as a way of life" 
and urbanization as statistical aggregate.?? Urbanism is a stage where the city 
, Tepresents a distinct and permanent alteration of human thought and behavior and 
of social institutions as well. In brief, urbanism refers to people while urbanization 
refers to places. 

In Egypt, there is a great difference between living in cities and leading an urban 
way of life. Merely living in the city does not always mean an urban way of life, for 
many towns and cities lack urban character.?* From the national point of view, it is 
possible to identify two patterns of living: urban and rural. This means that within 
a definitely urban area— Cairo for example—we usually find a section of the popula- 
tion living in a rural pattern. Conversely, within a rural area we may find people 
who are urbanized. “Urban villagers” exist in urban Egypt, so do “village urbanes" 
in rural areas. 


23. Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American Journal of Sociology, (July 1938), 
pp. 46-63. 

24. Ibrahim Hilimi Abdel-Rahman, “Relations Between Urban and National Planning," in 
Berger, The Metropolis in the Arab World, pp. 205-207. i 
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Urban villagers constitute a large proportion of the migrants from rural areas who 
have been chiefly responsible for Egypt's soaring rate of urbanization. The adjust- 
ment of these people to life in Cairo has been studied elsewhere.?5 Differences were 
observed between migrants from Upper Egypt and those from the Delta. Migrants 
from the Delta move primarily in family groups, while those from the south either 
remain single or leave their wives and children in their home villages. It was 
observed also that migrants from the Delta make a relatively easy and permanent 
adjustment to city life, while those from the south lack gradual transition. The 
absence of the mediating influence of the family and neighborhood prolong their 
period of transition and adjustment to urban life. 

The village urbanes are rich landowners or traders who move back and forth 
between rural and urban areas; they are also government officials and civil servants 
stationed in villages. , 

Social scientists have observed that several features of urban and rural Egypt do 
not conform to generalizations about urban-rural demographic transition. They 
overlooked in their interpretation the fact that urbanization in Egypt, and most 
probably in many other developing countries as well, is not synonymous with 
urbanism.?9 This explains why expected rural-urban differences not only failed to 
materialize but also in some cases reverse differentials have been observed. 

The attempt to explain most of the deviation of the Egyptian case as a function 
of the temporal sequence of the demographic modernization from a pre-industrial to 
a post-industrial equilibrium ignores the structural as well as the quantitative differ- 
ences between developed and developing countries. In Egypt, urbanization does not 
imply urbanism and vice versa. 


Internal Migration and Labor Force Changes 


.In the great controversy over the nature of economic development in countries 
with unlimited supplies of labor, Egypt is invariably cited as one country which is, 
in some sense, heavily populated.2” Population had continued to grow substantially 
more rapidly than the area under cultivation; and although alternative employment 
opportunities outside of agriculture have expanded considerably, still within the 
agricultural sector the man-land ratio has continued to rise. 

The details of the population census permit us to examine the nature of the 
relationship between population movement and the employment status of the adult 
male population as well as the economic transfer between the sectors of the economy. 
- 25. Janet Abu-Lughod, 0p. cit., pp. 22-32. 

26. I am especially referring to Professor Abu-Lughod's interpretation of the Egyptian case. 
See Janet Abu-Lughod, “Urban-Rural Differences as a Function of the Demographic Transi- 
tion," American Journal of Sociology, LXIX (March 1964), 476-470. 

27. See especially the following two books by Bent Hansen and Girgis Marzouk, Development 
and Economic Policy in the U.A.R.(Egypt) (Amsterdam: North Holland Publishing Co., 


1965) ; and Donald C. Mead, Growth and Structural Change in the Egyptian Economy (Home- 
wood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1967). 
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The territory of Egypt falls into two clear and distinct sections. The first of these 
sections includes the five urban governorates of Cairo, Alexandria, the Canal Zone, 
Suez and Damiatta. The urban nature of this group is made clear by the fact that 
within the five, the agricultural sector has accounted for no more than three to five 
per cent of total employment over the last three censuses. In the rest of the country, 
the agricultural sector has provided between 70 and 80 per cent of total employment. 
In this case, then, such division is in fact tantamount to an urban-rural division. 

In both rural and urban areas, the growth of industrial employment was relatively 
small. In percentage terms, the expansion of employment in the urban governorates 
was far greater than in the rest of the country. This expansion in the urban areas 
was substantially in excess of the natural increase in adult males in those districts 
and was made possible only by the influx of men from the countryside. It is thus 
clear that during the 1937-1960 period, it was the rapid expansion of employment in 
services that kept the country from facing more serious pressure from growing 
underemployment in agriculture, as well as more unemployment both in the cities 
and in rural areas (see Table 8) .28 

Prior to World War II, the “not employed” (those looking for work and unable 
to find it as well as those who were not in the labor force) stayed predominantly in 
the rural areas, where there were better prospects of finding some work, at least 
during certain peak seasons of the year, and where they could share in family work. 
During the postwar period, the “not employed” group continued to expand in both 
rural and urban areas. The continued expansion of this group is a measure of the 
frustration which Egypt faces in attempting to increase the number of jobs fast 
enough to keep pace with the supply of labor. 

Table 9 shows the percentage of the population in the labor force by age and 
urban-rural residence in 1960. The rates clearly show that rates of labor force 
participation are higher in rural areas for all ages, but especially for the very young 
and the very old. For the age group comprising those between six and fourteen, the 
percentage of the population in the labor force in rural areas was almost four times 
as great as that in urban areas (20.7 per cent in comparison to only 5.3 per cent) .2 
For the following age group, fifteen to nineteen, the rate in rural areas was twice 
` that in urban areas (49.3 per cent in comparison to 24.3 per cent). From age fifty on, 
the participation rate of the urban labor force again falls substantially behind the 
corresponding rates in rural areas. In rural areas, people go to work at an earlier 
age than in urban areas and continue to work longer. This is partially a reflection of 
the types of economic activities performed. The high participation rates in rural areas 
for the younger and older age groups may be due to the fact that such persons can 
still help in some agricultural activities which do not require special skills. 

28. Mostafa H. Nagi, Labor Force and Employment in Egypt: A Demographic and Socio- 
SUN Analysis (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1971). See also Donald C. Mead, op. cit., 


29. Mostafa H. Nagi, “Child Labor in Rural Egypt,” Rural Sociology 37, 4 (December 
1972), pp. 623-628. 


TABLE 8 Population Shifts, 1937-1960 (in thousands) 











Surplus 
Natural Actual le Natural Actual Migra- 
1937 Increase Increase Deficit 1947 Increase Increase tion 1960 
Governorates: 
Population 2,322 452 1,212 760 3,544 1,316 2,151 835 5,695 
Adult males: : 
A. Total number 735 146 378 232 1,113 304 540 236 1,653 
B. Employment, total 617 325 E 943 469 1,412 
1. Agriculture 26 1 27 38 65 
2. Industry 130 9] 221 125 346 
3. Services 461 233 694 307 1,001 
C. Notemployed 118 53 171 71 242 
Provinces: 
Population 13,601 2,636 1,877 —759 15,478 5,747 4,912 —835 20,391 ' 
Adult males: 
A. Total number 4,071 809 577 —232 4,648 1,268 1,032 —236 5,680 
B. Employment, total 3,840 463 4,303 879 5,182 
1. Agriculture 2,950 i 162 3,112 383 3,495 
2. Industry 200 93 293 77 370 
3. Services 690 209 899 418 1,317 
C. Not employed 231 114 345 153 498 


Notes: Governorates refer to Cairo, Alexandria, Canal Zone, Suez, and Damiatta. All others are included in provinces. 
Total population breakdown is from 1960 census (United Arab Republic, Department of Statistics and Census, Population Census 
1960 (Cairo, 1963), Vol. 11, Table 1). All other figures are based on the original data in the 1937, 1947 and 1960 censuses. 

Source: Donald C. Mead, Growth and Statistical Change in the Egyptian Economy (Homewood, Ill: Richard D. Irwin, 1967), pp. 37 
and 39, Tables 2-10 and 2-11. 
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TABLE 9 Percentage of the Population in the Labor Force 
According to Age Group, 1960 
————  Á—— a QoS 
6-14 15-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-64 65+ Total 


5 N E ea SLL 
` Urban 


governorates 6.7 30.7 46.0 53.1 55.2 47.0 2.5 33.9 
Other urban 


areas 3.5 15.6 24.4 28.7 29.4 25.6 12.1 17.9 
Total urban : : 

areas 5.3 24.3 37.0 42.8 43.9 37.4 16.4 27.0 
Rural 20.7 49.2 527 54.3 56.0 52.2 35.5 42.9 
Total 14.7 39.3 46.5 49.9 51.6 47.1 29.6 36.9 


Source: Computed from U.A.R. Central Agency for Public Mobilization and Statistics, 
Population Increase in the U.A.R.: A Challenge to Development (Cairo, 1966), 
p. 167, Table 69. 


The comparison between urban governorates and other urban areas reveals a 
striking difference in the percentage of the population in the labor force. In fact, 
the figures indicate that the pattern of participation in the labor force in rural areas 
was very similar to that of urban governorates. The corresponding rates in each age 
group in "other" urban areas were less than those of the urban governorates as well 
as of the rural areas. This low level of participation in economic activities, character- 
istic of other urban areas in Egypt, in comparison to both urban governorates and 
rural areas is an interesting phenomenon, one which needs further discussion because 
of its theoretical implication for the concept of over-urbanization. 

In areas of an intermediate transition from rural to urban, urbanization often 
refers simply to an agglomeration of population in relatively large size localities 
having some primitive characteristics of urban life. In these areas, urbanization is 
not accompanied by industrialization and/or bureaucratization of the labor force. 
Concentration of government and business services as well as other enterprises in 
the large urban governorates makes them the centers of employment and hinders 
the development of other urban areas as nonagricultural employment centers. In 
those other urban areas, the economic and technological base is neither wide nor 
diversified enough to provide nonagricultural jobs to their residents. Yet, because of 
the various urban comforts they provide, these towns attract certain segments of 
the population who are economically inactive, such as students and semi-landlords 
(who'do not farm the land by themselves). With decentralization of government, 
which began in the early 1960s, it was hoped that this paralytic effect of the large 
primate cities of the urban governorates, especially Cairo and Alexandria, on the 
growth and the structural transformation of the smaller urban centers would be 
ended. 
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Summary and Conclusion 


A number of migration streams were identified. These include the following: 
rural-metropolitan movement, mainly to Cairo, Alexandria, but also to other large 
metropolitan centers; rural-urban movement of the large number of students and 
workers from villages to towns and big cities; rural-industrial movement, from 
villages to major industrial centers in Aswan, Giza, Beheira, Gharbia, and others 7 
rural-rural resettlement—a movement from the heavily populated provinces of Upper 
and Lower Egypt to newly developed rural settlements in the newly reclaimed land 
(this is a relatively new stream of migration which will probably grow in significance 
following the reclamation of an additional two million faddans from the High Dam 
area in the near future); a traditional movement from Upper to Lower Egypt, 
especially from Aswan to Cairo and Alexandria, mainly by Nubians who seek work 
as domestics and as services personnel in the two large metropolitan centers; a very 
recent movement from Lower to Upper Egypt (especially to Aswan where a large 
number of industrial complexes and projects besides that of the High Dam required 
workers) ; and a beginning stream of migrants from the valley to the desert, to work 
in mining, quarrying and the oil/gas industry, and to settle the new valley of the 
Western Desert. A great deal of rural-urban migration seems to be of the family type 
rather than of the individual type. This is especially so of migrants from Upper 
Egypt.?? However, sex differentials in rural-urban migration exist, especially female 
preponderance among the young and male preponderance among those of early 
middle age (30-39). 

A unique pattern of the traditional migration stream is that of the Nubians who 
leave ample employment opportunities in their home governorate, Aswan, to be filled 
by other immigrants from neighboring governorates, in order to seek special domestic 
and service jobs in Cairo and Alexandria. This pattern seems to constitute a deviant 
case to the principles of distance and “intervening opportunities” axiomatic of the 
theory of migration.?! f i 

According to the 1966 sample census, the population classified as urban reached 
40 per cent of the total part of the recorded increase in urban population, owing to 
mere numerical growth in the size of some villages, and part from annexation of 
small farms neighboring the big urban centers. The large element in this trend, 
however, was an outcome of the rural-urban movement. The rapid rate of growth 


30. While this author concerns himself with internal migration and the associated structural 
changes, he is quite aware of the need for understanding the motivational determinants involved 
in internal migration. Unfortunately, census statistics do not provide such information. ` 

31. See S. A. Stouffer, “Intervening Opportunities: A Theory Relating Mobility and 
Distance,” American Sociological Review 5 (1940), pp. 847-867. Also see the following: M. L. 
Bright and D. S. Thomas, “Interstate Migration and Intervening Opportunities,” American 
Sociological Review 6 (1941), pp. 773-783; George Zipf, Human Behavior and the Principles 
of the Least Effort (Cambridge, Mass.: Adison-Wesley, 1949) ; and E. C. Isbell, “Internal 
Migration in Sweden and Intervening Opportunities,” in Clifford J. Jansen (ed.), Reading in 
the Sociology of Migration (Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1970), pp. 341-364. 
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of the major metropolitan cities, especially Cairo and Alexandria, in comparison 
with other urban and rural areas, makes it possible to refer to them as “primate 
cities.” No doubt the concentration of industry and other economic and business 
activities in these two large centers had kept the economic and technological basis 
of other urban areas at a relatively low level. However, historical evidence indicates 
that the large metropolis was characteristic of Egypt’s urban development since the 
Middle Ages. Outside of several industrial centers in textiles, food industry and 
fertilizers, the occupational structures in other areas are not large or differentiated 
enough in relation to their population size. Thus, in some parts of Egypt, largely in. 
major metropolitan centers, trends of industrialization and urbanization seem to be 
concomitant factors. In most other urban areas, manifestations of urbanization 
trends, as far as the structure and differentiation of the labor force and employment 
are concerned, seem to be either missing altogether or apparent only in a very 
elementary and crude form. In yet other areas, industrialization exists without any 
accompanying urbanization trends of size, complexity of housing, transportation and 
other structural features of urban life. This last pattern exists only in areas where 
newly industrial complexes of textiles, food processing and other branches of industry 
are located. 

In terms of size and number of streams, population mobility in Egypt, especially 
since the late 1930s, is relatively advanced in relation to the labor market situation 
in terms of differentiation, and structural features. Population pressure seems to be 
a major factor in keeping rural-urban migration at a relatively high level after 
World War II. 

Rural-urban migration has contributed greatly to urbanization, a phenomenon 
which seems to be quite distinct from industrialization in many parts of urban Egypt 
other than large metropolitan centers. Urbanization, defined as the percentage of 
population living in urban centers of 20,000 and over, seems to be relatively more 
advanced than industrialization, defined as the relative share of employment in 
industry. The newly industrializing countries such as Egypt might be able to 
promote industry without a large labor transformation from agriculture to industry. 
The borrowing of modern technology, especially capital-intensive machinery, will 
make the urban experience of the newly industrializing countries somewhat different 
from that of the countries who have already joined the ranks of industrialized 
societies. Urbanization trends and industrialization trends are not necessarily con- 
comitant factors in urban Egypt. This is why Egypt is usually cited as an over- 
urbanized country. Furthermore, in Egypt urbanization as a form of structural 
change is in a stage quite advanced from urbanism as a way of life. This explains 
why urbanization fails to produce instant modernization. Overlooking what can be 
described as “cultural lag” between urbanization and urbanism in Egypt as well as 
in other developing countries, is perhaps the major shortcoming of observers who 
create models from the Western experience and force them on the non-Western . 
world, 


CHRONOLOGY 


February 16, 1974—May 15, 1974 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1974 


Feb. 16: The Egyptian and Saudi Foreign Ministers 
arrived in Washington for talks with Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger about the Arab oil 
embargo against the US and possible Israeli- 
Syrian negotiations. [NYT] 

Leaders of the Palestinian commando move- 
ment met in Damascus to discuss possible steps 
leading to the formation of a Palestinian State in 
territories occupied by Israel. [NYT] 

Feb. 17: US Secretary of State Kissinger met 
separately with the Egyptian and Saudi Foreign 
Ministers and a Syrian representative. Kissinger 
had met earlier in the day with Israeli Ambas- 
sador to the US, Simcha Dinitz. [NYT] 

Feb. 18: Beirut weekly Al Mustaqbal quoted a “re- 
liable source” within the Palestinian resistance 
movement as saying that Syrian authorities had 
decided to remove all guerrilla bases from the 
front lines with Israel in preparation for disen- 
gagement of forces in the Golan Heights. [AW] 

The Federation of American Arab Organiza- 
tions in the US urged Kissinger to “meet the 
legitimate and reasonable demands" of the 
Egyptian and Saudi foreign ministers meeting 
with him in Washington. [NYT] 

The Foreign Ministers of Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia gave Kissinger a 4 nation Arab proposal 
for disengagement of Israeli and Syrian forces 
along the Golan Heights. [NYT] 

Feb. 19: President Nixon announced that Kissinger 
would go to the Middle East next week to help 
get talks underway between Israel and Syria. 
[NYT] 


Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat spoke be- 
fore the Parliament and vowed to keep Egypt 
under arms, "until all Arab territories are lib- 
erated from aggression and occupation and the 
rights of the Palestinian people are restored.” 
[JP] 

Feb. 20: Kissinger held his last meeting with 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Ismā ‘il Fahmi and 
Syria’s chief diplomat in Washington Sabah 
Kabbani. [NYT] 

Feb. 21: The Beirut daily Al Bayrag reported an 
offer by Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad to re- 
patriate all Israeli prisoners of war if Israel 
would allow 170,000 Syrian refugees to return to 
their homes in the Golan Heights. [WP] 

The Israeli withdrawal from the bridgehead 
on the western bank of the Suez Canal was 
completed. [NYT] 

Feb. 23: Egypt's Al-Ahram reported that Egypt 
was proposed as a negotiator in Syria’s behalf at 
Geneva talks dealing with Israeli Syrian troop 
disengagement. [WP] 

Feb. 24: Egyptian President Sadat said he was 
certain that the US was changing its policy on 
Israel and that Israel and Syria would soon 
reach agreement on troop disengagement. [WP] 

Feb. 25: Kissinger left for the Middle East via 
London, to work for an Israeli Syrian troop 
disengagement. [WP] 

Israel returned the last 56 Egyptian prisoners 
of the October War. [JP] 

Feb. 26: Kissinger arrived in Damascus and went 
into immediate talks with Syrian leaders. [AW] 

Feb. 27: Kissinger met with Asad for 3 hours in 
the middle of the night and again for 3 hours in 
the morning before flying back to Jerusalem. 
[FBIS] 

Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir announced 
that Kissinger had brought with him a list of 65 
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Israeli prisoners held by Syria, and that Syria 
had agreed to let the Red Cross visit the pris- 
‘oners. [FBIS] 

Feb. 28: Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
warned Arab states to be wary of Israeli “tricks 
and maneuvers” to split the Arabs and retain 
their territory. [NYT] 

Kissinger flew to Egypt for talks with Sadat. 

^ [FBIS] 

Mar. 1: Red Cross inspectors made their first 
visit to Israeli prisoners held by Syria since the 
October war. [NYT] 

Kissinger returned to Jerusalem from Cairo. 
[FBIS] 

Mar. 2: American officials announced that Israel 
and Syria would send delegations to Washington 
to continue independent talks with Kissinger on 
achieving a separation of troops in the Golan 
Heights area. [NYT] 

Mar. 3: Israel concluded its pullback from the 
Suez Canal west bank. [JP] 

Mar. 4: Egyptian authorities returned 2 Israeli 

citizens in exchange for 65 Arabs accused of 
conspiracy and sabotage. [JP] 
- Upon Kissinger’s arrival in Washington, Amer- 
ican officials reported that a plot to assassinate 
Kissinger during his visit to Syria last week had 
been uncovered. [NYT] 

Mar. 5: Official sources in Syria denied reports of 
a plot to assassinate Kissinger. [NYT] 

Mar. 6: Asad said that King Husayn of Jordan 
had turned down repeated requests to attack 
Israel in October. He also disclosed that at the 
time of the request Syrian intelligence was sure 
that "the road to Jerusalem was open" for Jor- 
dan's army. [WP] 

It was reported that Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko invited Palestinian guerrilla leader 
Yasir ‘Arafat to Moscow. [FBIS] 

Israeli Defense Minister Gen. Moshe Dayan 
reported from the Golan Heights that Syria had 
deployed more than 1,000 tanks on the 40 mile 
front, 200 to 300 more than before the October 
war. [WP] 

Mar. 7: Independent-intelligence reports confirmed 
a major build-up of Syrian armed forces along 
the Golan Heights. [WP] 

Mar. 8: Israel Premier Meir charged that Syria 
had planned military action earlier in the week 
to recapture Syrian territory seized by Israel 
during the October war. [NYT] 

A Syrian military communiqué reported a 90 
minute tank and artillery duel on the Golan 
Heights front. [NYT] 

Asad said at a rally at Damascus University 
that his country would remain at war with 
Israel until “all the Arab territory is liberated.” 
[NYT] 

Mar. 9: Syrian artillery fired across the Israeli 
Syrian cease fire line [NYT] 


~ 
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Mar. 10: Meir vowed that Israel would not return 
to its pre 1967 frontiers in a speech to Parlia- 
ment. [WP] 

An unmanned [Israeli reconnaissance plane 
crashed in Jordanian territory. [NYT] 

One Peruvian soldier was killed and 7 
wounded, all with the UN Emergency Force, 
when an Israeli mine blew up in the Sinai buffer 
zone. [NYT] 

Mar. 12: Syrian and Israeli artillery exchanged 
fire, no casualties were reported. [JP] 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Fahmī met with 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) Chair- 
man Yasir. ‘Arafat. [FBIS] 

Mar. 14: Israel stated that the unmanned recon- 
naisance plane that Syria claimed to have shot 
down was actually a Syrian missile. [JP] 

King Husayn said that the chances for a last- 
ing peace in the Middle East had risen consider- 
ably in recent months. [NYT] 

Mar. 17: Kissinger told top aides that he would 
make another trip to the Middle East around 
April 20th to try to conclude a troop disengage- 
ment in the Golan Heights area. 

Israeli: Foreign Minister Abba Eban met with 
Kissinger for 3 hours. [JP] 

It was announced that the start of talks on 
the disengagement of Israeli and Syrian forces 
would be delayed until Mar. 29. [NYT] 

Mar, 18: Fighting was continuous along the Israeli 
Syrian front in the form of tank and artillery 
exchanges for the past 7 days. Syria reported 4 
soldiers killed and Israel reported 2 killed and 
3 wounded. [NYT] [FBIS] 

Mar. 19: Two UN truce observers were wounded 
in artillery fire between Syria and Israel. [NYT] 

A Peruvian soldier with the UNEF died of 
wounds suffered earlier in the month when a 
mine exploded. He was the 7th UNEF fatality. 
[JP] 

Mar. 20: Egypt reopened the Suez Gulf harbors 
of Adabiya and Port Ibrahim. They had been 
closed since the October war. [JP] 

Mar. 21: Israel's Chief of Staff Gen. David Elazar 
lodged a formal complaint with UNEF Com- 
mander Gen, Ensio Siilasvuo over alleged Egyp- 
tian violations of the disengagement agreement. 
IWP] 

Mar. 23: Syria named army intelligence head Brig- 
adier Hikmat Shihabi as its chief military nego- 
tiator for the talks in Washington. Salàh al-din 
Tarazi was named to head the political delega- 
tion. [JP] 

Mar. 24: It was reported that high ranking Syrian 
officials would visit Washington on April 10 to 
consult with Kissinger on Israeli Syrian disen- 
gagement. [WP] 

Mar. 25: Artillery and tank battles continued for 
the past 7 days between Syria and Israel. Israel 
reported 1 soldier and 1 civilian killed and 5 
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soldiers wounded. [NYT] [JP] - 

Mar. 27: Syrian Vice President ‘Abd -al-Hakim 
Khaddàm attacked Egypt’s agreement on military 
disengagement with Israel as having left Syria 
isolated. [NYT] 

Egypt was reported to have agreed to remove 
any artillery from the east bank that was in 
violation of the troop disengagement with Israel. 
[NYT] 

Mar. 28: Syrian Vice President Khaddam said that 
Damascus would insist on an Israeli committment 
to evacuate all occupied Arab territory and to 
recognize the “legitimate rights” of the Pales-- 
tinian people for any troop disengagement’ to 
take place. [WP] 

Mar. 29: Israeli Defense Minister Dayan gave Kis- 
singer Israel's formal proposals for troop sepa-: 
ration with Syria. [NYT] 

Mar. 30: An appeal was made to UN Secretary 
General Waldheim to persuade Syria to allow 
4,000 Jews living in Syria to emigrate. [NYT] 

Apr. 1: Artillery and tank battles occurred during 
the past 7 days as well as some Syrian infantry 
movement. Syria reported 4 soldiers and 4 civil- 
ians killed, and 1 soldier and 4 civilians wounded. 
Israel reported 1 killed. [NYT] [JP] [WP] 

Apr. 2: Top US administration officials said that 
the US was engaged in intensive diplomatic ac- 
tivity attempting to bring an end to the artillery 
duels on the Syrian Israeli front. [NYT] 

Israel massed troops and equipment on the 
Golan Heights front lines. [NYT] 

Apr. 5: In an interview published in The Jewish 
Chronicle the London representative of the PLO, 
Sa'id Hammini, called for peace talks between 
Israel and the PLO. [NYT] 

Apr. 8: Saudi Foreign Minister Saqqaf reiterated 
Saudi support for Syria. He stated that Jerusa- 
lem, the Golan Heights, and Sharm al-Shaykh 
were "holy Arab lands, and we are not prepared 
to give up one inch of them . . .” [AW] 

The UN voted to extend by 6 months the 
peacekeeping force in the Sinai. [WP] 

An Israeli F-4 Phantom went down in flames 
over the Golan Heights. The 2 pilots bailed out 
and were captured by Lebanese troops. Israel 
claimed a "technical hitch" sent the plane down. 
Syria claimed one of its missiles downed the 
plane. [WP] 

Artillery and tank clashes continued during 
the past week, Syria reported 3 soldiers killed. 
[NYT] [WP] 

Apr. 10: Lebanon refused requests by Syria and 
Israel to turn the 2 downed pilots over to them. 
UP] 

US officials said they expected US efforts to 
achieve a troop separation between Israel and 
Syria would continue despite the current po- 
litical crisis in Israel. [NYT] 

The Syrian envoy with his country’s proposal 
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on the Golan troop separation, General Shihabi, 
arrived in Washington. [NYT] 

Apr. 11: Eighteen persons, mostly women and chil- 
dren, were killéd by 3 Arab guerrillas who 
stormed a 4 story residential building in Qiryat 
Shemona. All 3 guerrillas were killed when the 
knapsack full of explosives on the back of one 
was hit by Israeli fire. [NYT] 

Meir warned Lebanon that it would be held 
responsible for the Arab terrorists latest attack. 
[NYT] 

Apr. 12: Israeli forces raided several villages in 
southern Lebanon and blew up houses that were 
said to belong to guerrilla sympathizers. [NYT] 

The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP) claimed responsibility for the 
guerrilla attack on Qiryat Shemona. [NYT] 

Apr. 13: Shihabi discussed his government's de- 
tailed proposals for the separation of forces in 
the Golan Heights with Kissinger. [NYT] 

Apr, 14: Kissinger handed over to Israeli Ambas- 
sador Dinitz the latest Syrian proposal for troop 
separation. [NYT] 

Apr. 15: Lebanon moved tanks, armored cars, and 
personnel carriers into southern areas bordering 
Israel. [NYT] 

+ Gromyko met in New York for 3 hours with 
Fahmi. [TDN] ` 
- Fahmi warned Israel that its -military opera- 
tions against Lebanon and Syria could have far 
reaching consequences for Middle East peace 
efforts. [WP] 

The UN Security Council convened at Leba- 
non’s request to discuss Israel’s recent raid into 
Lebanon. [NYT] 

Fighting was continuous for the 5th. consecu- 
tive week. In addition to the usual tank and 
artillery fire exchanges, Israel sent its warplanes 
into battle. The fighting centered on the peaks of 
Mount Hermon, Syria claimed to have downed 
7 Israeli planes. Israel denied the report. Syria 
reported 12 soldiers killed and 8 wounded. 
[NYT] [WP] 

Apr. 16: Al Anwér reported that Asad had ob- 
tained increased arms supplies and the promise 
of Mig-25 fighters. [NYT] 

Apr. 17: It was reported that the Israelis had com- 
pleted a road to the top of Mt. Hermon and were 
digging in. [NYT] 

Apr. 18: Nixon and Kissinger' conferred with 
Fahmi. [NYT] 

A hand grenade was exploded in a group of 
Arabs in a suburb of Tel Aviv. Thirteen persons 
were injured. [NYT] 

Apr. 22: It was reported that Lebanese troops 
threw back an Israeli patrol that entered Leb- 
anese territory near the Syrian border. [NYT] 

Artillery, tank and air battles took place last 
week, the 6th consecutive week of fighting be- 
tween Israel and Syria. Lebanon also was in- 
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volved. Syria used its aircraft for the first time 
since the October war and claimed to have 
downed 17 Israeli planes and to have lost 1 itself. 
Israel claimed to have downed 2 Syrian planes 
and to have lost 2 itself. Israel also reported 3 
soldiers killed and 4 wounded. [NYT, WP] 
Apr. 23: Israel announced that the 43 day toll on 
her forces was 13 dead and 59 wounded. [N YT] 
Apr. 24: West German Chancellor Willy Brandt 


during his visit to “Egypt said his country was ` 


> ready to participate in guaranteeing a Middle 
` East settlement. [AW] 

The Security Council condemned Israeli's raid 
into Lebanon as well as "all acts of violence." 
[WP] _ 

Apr. 27: It was reported that Sadat sent a mes- 
sage to Brezhnev assuring him that Egypt would 
like to see the Soviet Union play an active role 
in the search for peace in the Middle East. 
[NYT] 

Apr, 28: Kissinger left Washington on another 
Middle East trip. [NYT] 

Kissinger met with Gromyko in an effort to 
get Soviet help in his Middle East peace effort. 
[NYT] 

Apr. 29: After 8 hours of talks Kissinger and 

Gromyko issued a joint communiqué emphasizing 

a joint effort to achieve peace. 

Kissinger arrived in Algiers and immediately 
began talks with Boumedienne. 

In the 7th consecutive week of fighting Syria 
and Israel engaged in tank, artillery, rocket and 
air battles. Syria claimed to have downed 6 
Israeli planes and to have lost 2 planes itself, 
Israel claimed to have downed 4 Syrian planes 
and to have killed 5 Syrian soldiers. 
reported 14 soldiers killed and 10 injured. [NYT] 
[WP] 

Apr. 30: Kissinger wound up talks with Boume- 
dienne and flew to Cairo where he met with 
Sadat. [NYT] 

May 1: King Husayn announced that the presence 
of the PLO at the Geneva conference on the 
Middle East was a “natural thing" [AW] 

Kissinger spent the day in Alexandria in talks 
with Sadat. [NYT] 

May 2: Kissinger ended talks with Sadat and flew 
to Jerusalem where he met with Meir and Dinitz. 
[NYT] 

Beirut reported that 5 persons were injured 
when Israeli warplanes bombed army positions 
in southern Lebanon. [WP] 

May 3: Kissinger flew from Jerusalem to Damas- 
cus after 9 hours of talks with Israeli officials. 
He then met with Asad for 7 hours. [WP] 

Asad was reported to have promised to Kissin- 
ger to scale down the level of fighting along the 
Golan Heights. [NYT] 

Israeli planes attacked guerrilla bases inside 
Lebanon for the 2nd day. [WP] 


Israel, 
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May 4: Kissinger flew from Damascus to Alexan- 
dria to update Sadat on progress towards peace. 
The two met for 5 hours. After the meeting 
Kissinger flew on to Tel Aviv. [NYT] 

Israeli planes attacked guerrilla bases on the 
western slopes of Mt. Hermon. Israel announced 
that 10 soldiers had been wounded when they 
entered a Syrian minefield east of cease fire line. 
[NYT] 

It was reported that the US had offered Syria 
the possibility of economic aid if a disengage- 
ment were achieved. [N YT] 

May 5: In an interview in Al Nahar, Fárüq Qad- 
dümi, a prominent official of the PLO, rejected 
any plan to coordinate activity of the movement 
with King Husayn. [AW] 

After talks with Israeli leaders Kissinger flew 
to Amman to confer with King Husayn. [NYT] 
. Gromyko arrived in Damascus to discuss with 
Syrian officials "a settlement for the Middle East 
problem, particularly the disengagement of forces" 
on the Golan Heights. [NYT] 

May 6: The last 2,000 Moroccan troops sent to 
Egypt during the October war returned to 
Morocco. [JP] 

Gromyko met with ‘Arafat in Damascus. [AW] 

A meeting between Kissinger and Gromyko to 
be held on Cyprus was announced. [WP] 

Some of the heaviest fighting since the October 
war took place in the 8th consecutive week of 
tank fire and artillery exchanges. Syrian com- 
mando raids were reported, as well as air battles. 
Syria claimed to have downed 6 Israeli planes. 
Israel claimed to have killed 2 Syrians and cap- 
tured 1, and reported 2 Israelis killed, 7 wounded 
and 3 captured, [WP] [JP] 

May 7: Kissinger met with Gromyko for 3 hours 
in Nicosia. The meeting was termed “useful.” 
After meeting Gromyko, Kissinger flew to Jeru- 
salem where he received new Israeli proposals. 
[NYT] 

There was heated debate in the Israeli Knesset 
over whether Israel should agree to withdraw 
beyond the lines of the end of the 1967 war. 
[NYT] 

May 8: Yasir ‘Arafat stated that he had received 
assurances from Gromyko at their meeting of 
May 6 that the Soviet Union regarded the PLO 
as the only group entitled to speak for the Pales- 
tinian people. [JP] . 

Kissinger held a morning meeting with Meir, 
after which he left for Damascus with the latest 
Israeli proposals. 

Kissinger arrived in Damascus at 1 p.m. and 
immediately met with Asad for 4 hours. 

Kissinger returned to Tel Aviv and reported 
“some progress” had been made. He then met 
with Meir and other Israeli leaders.[.NYT] 

The top leaders of the Palestinian commando 
movement met in Beirut to work out a united 
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stand on the eve of the meeting of the Palestine 
National Council. Among others, ‘Arafat, Habash 
and Hawatimah attended. [AW] 

May 9: Jordanian Information Minister ‘Adnan 
Aba ‘Awdah said his government would boycott 
the Geneva Middle East talks if the Arab states 
decide that the PLO should take part in the 
debate on the future of the West Bank. [JP] 

Kissinger flew to Saudi Arabia and Egypt to 
build support for his peacemaking effort. [NYT] 

May 10: Kissinger arrived in Tel Aviv from Cairo 
and met for an hour and a half with Meir. [NYT] 

May 11: Two American officials went to inspect 
the area around al-Qunaytirah. Kissinger met 
with Israeli officials twice. [NYT] 

May 12: Kissinger flew to Damascus where he met 
with Syrian leaders. He said the talks had gone 
from the general to “a detailed and complete 
examination.” 

Kissinger returned to Jerusalem and met with 
Israeli officials for more than 2 hours. [NYT] 

May 13: Kissinger met for more than 4 hours with 
Israeli officials. [NYT] 

Israel reported attacking Palestinian terrorist 
targets in Lebanon. 

Lebanon reported that a woman and her 7 year 
old child were killed and 9 others wounded in 
an Israeli attack on the village of Kfeir. [NYT] 

In the 9th consecutive week of fighting further 
tank, artillery and aerial activity was reported. 
Lebanon and Israel began artillery duels. Israel 
reported 2 men killed and 4 wounded. The Israeli 
command reported total casualties since March 
to be 31 killed, 104 wounded and 3 captured. 
(NYT, JP] 

May 14: The New York Times cited reports by 
Israeli newspapers that nearly 100 Arabs from 
the occupied West Bank area of Jordan had been 
arrested on charges of belonging to the Pales- 
tinian National Front. [NYT] 

Kissinger flew to Damascus where he met for 
4 hours with Asad. He then returned to Jerusa- 
lem and met with Israeli officials, [NYT] 

It was reported that the Egyptian Chief of 
Staff delivered a message to Asad from Sadat 
urging him to accept a military disengagement 
and to leave discussions on Israeli territorial 
withdrawal to the Geneva peace conference. 
[NYT] 

May 15: Arab guerrillas captured at least 90 chil- 
dren in a Maalot schoolhouse and threatened to 
kill them unless the Israeli government agreed to 
release imprisoned Arab guerrillas. [NYT] 

Israeli troops stormed the Arab guerrillas in 
Maalot. The 3 terrorists were killed after having 
killed 16 of the students and wounding 70, nine 
seriously. Earlier the guerrillas had killed a fam- 


ily of 3. One Israeli soldier was killed in the, 


attack. [NYT] 
Artillery duels were reported between Israel 
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and Syria as well as Israeli airplane and artillery 
attacks inside Lebanon. [NYT] 


General 


1974 


Feb. 21: Twelve Arab states signed an agreement 
establishing the Arab Bank for social and eco- 
nomic development in Africa, with a capital of 
$206m. ([FBIS] 

Foreign Ministers attending the Islamic Con- 
ference in Lahore, Pakistan, decided to send a 
7 member mission to Dacca to seek a last minute 
reconciliation between Bangladesh and Pakistan. 
[NYT] 

Mar. 7: The Lebanese weekly Al Sayyüd reported 
that Japan would spend $600 million financing 
development projects in the Arab World this 
year. [AW] 

Mar. 25: The 61st session of the Arab League 
Council at the Foreign Ministers level opened in 
Tunis. [FBIS] 

Apr. 7: Celebrations were held in Damascus, Bagh- 
dad, and Beirut on occassion of the 27th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Arab Ba'ath Socialist 
Party. [AW] 

"The Arab Industrial Conference opened in 
Tripoli. [AW] 

Apr. 23: The French Defense Ministry reported 
that France had sold $175 million worth of mili- 
tary equipment to Arab countries since the 
October war. [WP] 

Apr. 26: It was reported that Algeria, Libya, and 
United Arab Amirates (UAA) had decided to 
set up a joint bank based in Abu Dhabi to aid 
projects beneficial to the Arab World. [MEES] 


Afghanistan 
1974 
Feb. 16: A trade agreement was signed with Iran. 
[MEED] : 


Feb. 28: A high ranking Soviet economic delegation 
arrived in Kabul. [FBIS] 

Apr. 5: It was reported that a new trade and pay- 
ments agreement between Afghanistan and the 
Soviet Union was concluded after a visit to Mos- 
cow by Minister of Trade, Khan Jalallar. 
[MEED] 
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Apr. 18: President Daoud said in an interview in 
the New Times that Pakistan and Afghanistan 
should be able to resolve their differences over 
Pakhtanistan. [TDN] 


Algeria 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Kuwayt, 
Tunisia, Petroleum Affairs) 


1974 


- Mar. 8: Thirteen Algerian journalists and 3 radio 
reporters covering _ President Houari. Boume- 
dienne’s tour of Asian capitals died when their 
plane crashed at Hanoi’s military airport. [WP] 

Mar. 9: President Boumedienne arrived in Kuwayt 
after his Far East tour which included visits to 
China, North Vietnam, North Korea and Bang- 
ladesh. [MEED] 

Mar. 19: Diplomatic sources reported that Algeria 
was seeking to renegotiate its natural gas con- 
tracts with the US and Europe to permit a pos- 

. sible price increase of 1,000%. [NYT] 

Mar. 23: French Foreign Minister Michel Jobert 
ended a 2 day visit. [MEED] 

Apr. 11: Boumedienne met with US President Rich- 
ard Nixon. Their conversation dealt with eco- 
nomic relations between rich and poor nations, the 
situation in the Middle East, the possibility of 
joint economic projects and possible restoration 

“of diplomatic relations. [NYT] 

Apr. 12: It was reported that Leonid Ilyichev, 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, was visiting 
Algeria for talks with government leaders. 
[MEED] 

Apr. 19: Chancellor Willy Brandt of West Ger- 
many arrived in Algiers for a 3 day visit. It 
marked the first visit of a Western leader since 
independence 12 years ago. 


Cyprus 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Turkey) _ 
1974 


. Feb. 20: An agreement was signed in Frankfurt 
with the Federal Republic of Germany which 
granted a loan of DM 2.5m to Cyprus for the 
relief of drought stricken farmers. 
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Authoritative sources said that a negotiating 
break-through had been made in Cyprus toward 
an agreement restoring peaceful coexistence be- 
tween the Greek Cypriote majority and the 
Turkish Cypriote minority. [NYT] 

Feb. 27: It was reported that diplomatic. relations 
at the ambassadorial level would be established 
with Mexico. [CB] 

Feb. 28: Cyprus and Libya signed an agreement for 
cooperation in the agricultural field. [CB] 

Mar. 2: It was reported that George Karousos, 
chief of the Cyprus militants seeking union with 
Greece (EOKA-B) was seized and shipped back 

- to Greece. [NYT] X 

Mar. 22: The first scientific and cultural agreement 
with the Soviet Union was signed in Moscow at 
the end of a visit by the Director-General of the 
Foreign Ministry. [MEED] 

Apr. 2: Talks between the Greek and Turkish com- 
munities were suspended. [TDN] 

Apr. 10: UN special envoy Roberto Gunes flew to 
Athens after talks with Turkish officials in an 
attempt to get the Cyprus peace talks resumed. 
[TDN] 

Apr. 25: Foreign Minister Ioannis Christofides 
ended a 5 day visit to Bulgaria. Measures .to 
improve economic cooperation were announced. 
[MEED] 

President Archbishop Makarios announced a 
decision to ban the EOKA-B. [WP] 


Egypt 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Libya, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Sudan, Petroleum Affairs) 


1974 


Feb. 18: President Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi ar- 
rived in Cairo for a visit. [MEED] 

Feb. 22: Egyptian Deputy Premier ‘Abd al-‘Aziz : 
Hijazi promised removal of some limitations on 
the private sector of the economy. [NYT] 

Japan and Egypt signed an agreement whereby 
Japan would provide Egypt with yen credits 
worth $240 m. [MEES] 

Feb. 24: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat flew 
to new Delhi for talks with Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi. [WP] 

Feb. 28: US Secretary of-State Henry Kissinger 
arrived in Cairo. [FBIS] 

Egypt and the US announced that they would 
immediately resume diplomatic relations after a 
7 year breach. [NYT] 

President Sadat disclosed that an invitation 
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had been extended to US President Richard 
Nixon to visit Egypt. [NYT] 

Mar. 1: Rationing of essential commodities began 
as a result of price rises and supply shortages. 
[MEED] 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko ar- 
rived for talks with Sadat. [NYT] 

Mar. 2: The 5 Palestinian extremists who staged 
the fire bomb attack at Rome airport were flown 
to Cairo from Kuwayt for trial. [NYT] 

Mar. 18: The US State Department announced 
that the US would help sweep mines from the 
Suez Canal. The British and Japanese have 
pledged assistance as well. [NYT] 

Mar. 28: Sadat arrived in Belgrade for talks with 
Yugoslavian President Tito. [WP] 

Mar. 30: Sadat returned from 2 days of talks with 
President Tito. Sadat told reporters, “Our views 
are identical on all matters discussed." [WP] 

Apr. 5: Sadat granted amnesty to 2,081 political 
and criminal prisoners. [TDN] 

Sadat met with King Husayn of Jordan in 
Alexandria. It was speculated the topic of dis- 
cussion was the future of the Palestinians. 
[TDN] 

Apr. 7: It was reported that former King Idris of 
Libya and his family were granted Egyptian 
citizenship by Sadat. [WP] 

Apr. 9: President Ja‘far al-Numayri of Sudan 
ended a week long visit. [AW] 

Apr. 12: It was reported that Egypt received a 
$24.7m credit package to buy US farm commodi- 
ties. [JP] 

A report in Al Ahram was cited which stated 
that Hafiz Isma'il, Sádát's adviser on national 
security, had been appointed Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. [MEED] 

Apr. 14: USN Rear Admiral Brian McCauley in 
charge of clearing the Suez Canal said operations 
would begin before the end of April and would 
last "about a year." [NYT] 

Apr. 18: Sadat announced that Egypt had decided 
to end more than 18 years of exclusive reliance 
on Soviet arms. He also disclosed that Saudi 
Arabia had put $100m at Egypt’s disposal. 
[NYT] 

Apr. 19: It was reported that Iranian Minister of 
Economy Hushang Ansary had been having talks 
in Cairo on openings for increased trade and 
economic cooperation, [MEED] 

Eleven persons died and 27 were injured when 
a group which included students and leftists 
attacked the Egyptian Military Technical College. 
[NYT] 

Apr. 21: Egyptian members of a mixed parliamen- 
tary delegation from the Egyptian-Libyan-Syrian 
Federal Assembly refused to travel to Lybia in 
protest over alleged Libyan contact with the 
leaders of the raid on the Cairo Technical Mili- 
tary College. [WP] 
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_A UN report stated that the closing of the 
Suez Canal had cost the world more than $10 
billion in higher shipping charges, trade reduc- 
tions, and other losses. [NYT] 

Chancellor Willy Brandt of West Germany 
arrived in Cairo on a 4 day state visit. [WP] 

Sadat said that the Soviet Union had used its 
position of exclusive supplier of weapons and 
ammunition as an “instrument of policy leverage” 
to influence Egyptian action. [NYT] 

Apr. 22: West German Chancellor Brandt proposed 
a joint cabinet level commission to deal with 
political, economic, and cultural matters. [NYT] 

Apr. 23: Al-Amwür reported that Sadat had escaped 
an assassination attempt in the attack on the 
Military Technical College in Cairo. 

Egyptian government spokesmen denied the 
assassination report of Al-Anwar. [WP] 

The American helicopter carrier Iwo Jima an- 
chored 6 miles off Port Said. [N YT] . 

It was announced that the Nixon Administra- 
tion would ask Congress. to authorize $250m in 
economic aid to Egypt to start July 1. [NYT] 

Apr. 24: It was reported that the Port Said region 
of the Suez Canal had been cleared of mines and 
was open for shipping. [JP] 

Egypt's state security prosecutor charged that 
the attack on the Military Technical College was 
part of a plot to overthrow Sadat, and that the 
leader of the plot had previously had a long 
private meeting with Libyan President Qadh- 
dhafi. [WP] s 

Apr. 25: Sadat named a new Cabinet. 

Anwar al-Sadat: Premier 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz Hijazi: First Vice Premier 

Mamdüh Salim: Vice Premier and Interior 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz Kamil: Vice Premier and Awqaf 

Ahmad Isma ‘il ‘Ali: Vice Premier and War 

Mahmüd Riyàd: Transport and Communications 

Isma ‘l Fahmi: Foreign Minister 

Isma ‘il Ghanim: Higher Education and Scien- 
tific Research 

Ibrahim Najib Ibrahim: Tourism and Civil 

Aviation 
Ahmad Sultan: Electricity 
‘A’ishah Ratib: Social Affairs 
Isma ‘il Sabri ‘Abdallah: Planning 
‘Uthman Badràn: State for Sudanese Affairs 
Mahmüd Muhammad Manfiiz: Health 
Salah al-Din Muhammad Gharib: Active Forces 
Ahmad Kamal Abū al-Majd: Information 
Ahmad Kamal al-Badri: War Production 
Yüsuf al-Siba‘t: Culture 
Muhammad Zaki: Agriculture and Land Rec- 

lamation 
Fu’ad Muhyi al-Din: Local Administration and 

Popular Organization 
Ahmad Hasan Hilal: Petroleum 
Ibrahim Salam Muhammadin: Industry & Min- 

eral Wealth 
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Hassan al-Sharif: Insurance 

‘Abd al-Fattah ‘Abdallah: State for Presidential 
Affairs 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Isa: Al-Azhar Affairs 

Ahmad Isma ‘il ‘Arabi: Marine Transport 

Mustafa Kamal Hilmi: Education 

Ahmad al-Madbüli: Foreign Trade 

Yahya ‘Abd al-'Aziz al-Jamal: State for Cabinet 
Affairs 

Albert Barsum Salamah: State of People’s Coun- 
cil Affairs 

*"Uthmàn Ahmad 'Uthmàn: Housing & Recon- 
struction 

Ahmad ‘Ali Kamal: Irrigation 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Fattah Ibrahim: Finance 

Muhammad Hadi al-Maghribi: Supplies & Inter- 
nal Trade 

Mustafa Abū Zayd: Justice 

‘Abd al Hamid Hassan: Deputy of Youth 

Apr. 26: Egyptian authorities were reported to have 
arrested 75 persons in connection with an alleged 
plot to overthrow Sadat. [NYT] 

Apr. 27: Twenty five Muslims were arrested when 
they tried to force their way into the National 
Assembly to protest the suspected arrest of their 
prayer leader, Muhammad Ghazali. [NYT] 

Apr. 28: An official Egyptian document explicitly 
accused Qadhdhàfi of having instigated a plot to 
arrest Sádàt and overthrow his moderate govern- 
ment. [NYT] 

May 7: The Egyptian State Council ruled that the 
confiscation of private property during the Presi- 
dency of the late jamal ‘Abd al-Nàsir was illegal, 
[NYT] 

May 10: It was reported that Sadat had ordered 
that the regulation requiring exit visas for Egyp- 
tians wishing to travel abroad be abolished on 
May 15. [MEED] 

May 12: Libyan Premier ‘Abd al-Salam Jalliid 
arrived in Cairo unexpectedly, [NYT] 

May 13: Egypt rejected “in form and in substance” 
2 messages to Sadat from Qadhdhafi delivered by 
Premier Jalltid at the start of his 2 day visit to 
Egypt. [NYT] 

First Deputy Premier Hijazi visited Kuwayt 
and Saudi Arabia. [MEED] 

May 14: The new Soviet Ambassador to Egypt, 
Viadimir Poliakov, arrived in Cairo. [AW] 


Iran 


(See also Afghanistan, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Rer- 
sian Gulf, Sudan, Petroleum Affairs) `” 


. 1974 
Feb. 16: The new Iraqi Ambassador Midhat Tbra- 
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him Juma‘, presented his credentials to the Shah. 
[MEED] 

Feb. 20: Iraq and Iran blamed each other in the 
Security Council for recent border fighting. 
[MYT] 

Feb. 21: Iran and India signed an agreement where- 
by Iran would provide India with more crude oil 
and help India pay for the extra oil. Iran also 
agreed to loan India $300 million to develop its 
Kueremukh iron ore mines, [MEED] 

Iran, the World Bank, and the IMF announced 
plans to make $1 billion of Iranian surplus oil 
revenues available to help industrialized countries 
pay their energy bills, and for loans to developing 
countries. [WP] 

Feb. 23: Iran recognized Bangladesh, [MEED] 

Feb, 25: President Ja’far al-Numayri of Sudan 
arrived in Tehran for an official visit. [MEED] 

Feb. 28: The UN Security Council decided on a one 
man, 3 month investigation of border trouble 
between Iraq and Iran. [JP] 

Mar. 2: A border agreement was signed with the 
USSR regarding traffic at the Khoda Afarin 
dam. [FBIS] 

Sultan Qabüs ibn Sa‘id of Oman arrived in 
Tehran for a week’s visit. [FBIS] 

Mar. 5: Three Iraqi soldiers were killed and 12 
wounded in clashes on the Iraq Iranian border. 
[WP] 

Mar. 6: Heavy UR were reported on both 
sides as fighting continued on the Iran Iraq 
border. [WP] 

Mar. 14: Iran and Sudan signed their first economic 
and technical cooperation protocol. [FBIS] 
Mar. 17: It was reported that Iran had agreed to 
the Iraqi governments request for a cease-fire 

along the border. [FBIS] 

Apr. 5: In a joint communique issued at the end 
of Pakistani Prime Minister Bhutto's 3 day visit, 
Iran pledged to provide “loans on special and 
friendly terms" to Pakistan to help it with diffi- 
culties caused by rising oil prices. [KI] 

Apr. 17: Swedish Foreign Minister Sven Anders- 
son arrived in Tehran for a 5 day visit. During 
the visit he signed an agreement for increased 
economic cooperation. [MEED] 

Apr. 27: The government press agency announced 
major changes in the Cabinet of Premier Hoveida. 
[NYT] 

May 2: An agreement was zühoürded between Iran 
and India for greater economic cooperation. The 
agreement was announced at the departure of 
Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi after a 
3 day visit. [WP] 

May 4: The following Cabinet changes were re- 
ported. 

Hushang Ansary: Economics and Finance 
Jamshid Amouzegar: Interior 

Iraj Vahidi: Energy 

Fereidun Mahdavi: Commerce 
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Farroukh Najmabadi:’ Industries and Mines 
Reza Sadaqiani: Cooperatives and Rural Affairs 
Gholam Reza Kianpur: Information 
Hossein Sami’i: Science and Higher Education 
Ahmad Hushang Sharifi: Education 
Homayun Jaber Ansari: Housing and Town 
Planning 
Karim’ Motamedi: Post, Telegraph, Telephones 
Shojaeddin Shaikholeslamizadeh: Social Welfare 
Ezatollah Yazdanpanah: State 
Premier Hoveida stated that the reshuffle was 
due to the necessity of speeding up the govern- 
ment. [KI] 

May 8: Ugandan President Idi Amin flew to Teh- 
ran. [JP] . 

May 12: Moroccan Prime Minister Ahmad Oth- 
man arrived with a delegation of trade officials. 
[MEED] 

May 14: It was reported that Iranian border guards 
killed 4 Iraqi guerrillas who attempted to kidnap 
4 Iranians. Two Iranian soldiers were killed, 


[JP] 


Iraq 


(See also Iran, Lebanon, Persian Gulf, South 
Yemen, Syria, Turkey, Petroleum Affairs) 


1974 


Feb. 17: Iraq and Yugoslavia signed an economic 
cooperation protocol in the field of industry, agri- 
culture, and oil. [MEES] 

Feb. 18: Iraq and Bangladesh signed a trade agree- 
ment, the first since the latter’s creation as an 
independent state. [FBIS] 

Feb. 21: President Ceausescu of Rumania left 
Baghdad after a 3 day visit. [MEED] 

Beirut magazine Al Sayydd reported the Bagh- 
dad government and the Kurdish autonomy 
movement on the verge of an open break over the 
question of control of the oil-rich province of 
Kirkuk. [JP] 

Feb. 24: Iraq decided to donate $50m to Syria to 
help that country rebuild after the destruction 
of the October war. [AW] 

Feb, 28: It was announced in Baghdad that Iraq 
and the Federal Republic of Germany had re- 
sumed diplomatic relations. [FBIS] 

Mar. 7: Iraq reported 4 more soldiers killed and 
dozens wounded in new clashes with Iranian 
forces. [WP] 

Mar. 11: The Government of Iraq proclaimed lo- 
cal self rule for the Kurdish minority of’ the 
north. [NYT] 
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Mar. 12: France and Iraq signed an agreement 
whereby France would give Iraq credit facilities 
totaling $500m for projects to be implemented by 
French firms. [FBIS] 

The government gave the Kurds 15 days to 
accept the plan for autonomy. [NYT] 

Mar. 14: Fighting broke out between Kurdish in- 
surgents and government forces in northern Iraq. 
[NYT] 

Mar. 16: Iraq and Bulgaria signed a joint trade 
protocol in Baghdad. [FBIS] 

The Pesh Merga, the Kurdish militia, was re- 
ported to be in control of large sections of 
northern Iraq. [NYT] 

Mar. 21: Spain and Iraq signed a protocol for 
economic and technical cooperation. [MEES] 
Mar. 24: President Hasan al-Bakr said that the 
government intended to enforce the Kurdish 

autonomy plan. [NYT] 

Mar. 26: Soviet Defense Minister, Marshall Andrei 
Grechko, left Baghdad one day ahead of schedule. 
[AW] 

Baghdad radio announced that a mutual under- 
standing had been reached between the Iraqi 
government and Kurdish rebels. [WP] 

The government announced decrees implement- 
ing the plan for Kurdish self rule that it had 
proclaimed Mar. 11. [NYT] 

Vice President Siddim Husayn had extensive 
talks with Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
in New Delhi. [WP] 

Mar. 27: Gen. Mustafa al-Barazàni said his Kurd- 
ish tribesmen.and Iraqi government troops "face 
the possibility of all out war.” [NYT] 

Mar. 29: Iraq and India signed an agreement 
whereby Iraq would provide India with oil and 
credit. Also an economic cooperation agreement 
was signed. [MEED] : 

Apr. 1: Kurdish rebels were reported to have re- 
pulsed a 3,000 man government force in the Alibey 
Pass. The force was attempting to relieve be- 
seiged garrisons near Ruwandiz and Zebar. [WP] 

Apr. 8: President Bakr replaced 5 Kurdish min- 
isters who belonged to the Kurdistan Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The newly appointed ministers are: 

Hashim Hasan Aqrawi: Municipalities 
‘Abd al-Sattár Tahir Sharif: Public Works and 

Housing 
‘Abdallah Mustafa Barazüni: State 
‘Aziz Rashid Aqrawi: State 
‘Abdallah Isma ^il Ahmad: State 
[MEED] 

Apr. 10: Diplomatic ties were renewed with Great 
Britain after a 13 year break. [NYT] 

Vice President Husayn accused the US of 
supplying the Kurdish rebels via Iran, and ac- 
cused Iran of massing troops along the border to 
“encourage Kurdish insurgents in our north.” 
[NYT] 
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Apr. 13: Kurdish officials claimed that 4 Iraqi 
MIGs bombed Kurdish ground forces near 
Kirkük. [NYT] 

Apr. 18: Kurdish rebel radio reported that Iraqi 
planes destroyed 11 Kurdish villages, It was also 
reported that the Kurds had killed 20 Iraqi 
soldiers. [NYT] 

Apr. 19: Kurdish rebels declared all out war against 
the Iraqi government. The decision was ap- 
parently made as a result of the alleged execution 
of 11 Kurdish leaders by the government. [JP] 

Apr. 21: Taha Muhyi al-Din Ma'rüf, a Kurdish 
diplomat, was appointed a Vice President in Iraq. 
[AW] 

Apr. 25: It was reported that Iraqi tanks were 
pushing forward under heavy fire to relieve a 
besieged government garrison in Zakho. [WP] 

Husayn said a “firm economic siege’ would be 
imposed ‘on areas held by the Kurdish rebels, 
[JP] 

Apr. 26: It was reported that new a protocol calling 
for increased trade and economic cooperation was 
signed with Syria. [MEED] 

The Soviet press accused Turkey of arming 
and abetting Kurdish rebels. [NYT] 

| Abr. 29: It was reported that government forces 
had recaptured Habur Bridge and had lifted the 
siege at Zahko. It was also reported that Iraqi 
forces had mistakenly shelled a Turkish border 
village near Cizre. [WP] 

May 3: Kurdish rebels reported having blown up 
2 oil and gas tanks in the Kirkuk region. [WP] 

May 5: Ugandan President Idi Amin arrived in 
Baghdad for talks with President Bakr. [JP] 

May 10: It was reported that Iraqi troops had set 
fire to the Kurdish town of Zakho. Fifty Iraqi 
‘government troops were reported killed. [JP] 


Israel 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Jordan) 
1974 


Feb. 17: Several thousand demonstrators gathered 
outside the office of Israeli Premier Golda Meir 
to.demand the resignation of Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan as the man responsible for Israel's 
"failures" in the October war. [NYT] 

Feb. 19: Defense Minister Dayan served notice that 
he would refuse to join Israel's next Cabinet 
unless power were shared with the right wing 
opposition. [NYT] 

Feb. 20: Prime Minister Meir announced her deci- 
sion to form a minority government. [WP] 


` 
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Feb. 22: Dayan rejected Meir’s request to serve in 
her new minority government. [WP] 

Feb. 27: Meir received a week's extension of her 
mandate to form a new government. [WP] 
Mar. 3: Meir told President Ephraim Katzir that 
she had given up efforts to form a new govern- 

ment. [WP] 

Mar. 4: Meir agreed to extend her efforts to form 
a new government by 2 days. [WP] 

Mar. 5: Dayan agreed to serve in a new Cabinet 
headed by Meir, thus ending the 9 week govern- 
ment crisis. [WP] 

Mar. 6: Meir presented her new Cabinet to Presi- 
dent Katzir, [WP] 

Mar. 10: Meir's new Coalition received a vote of 
confidence, and the new Cabinet was presented 
to the Knesset. [JP] 

' Golda Meir: Prime Minister 
Yigal Allon: Deputy Premier and Education & 

Culture 
Moshe Dayan: Defense 
Abba Eban: Foreign Affairs 
Pinhas Sapir: Finance 
Haim Bar-Lev: Commerce, Industry, Develop- 
ment 
Haim Gvati: Agriculture 
Shlomo Hillel: Police 
Shimon Peres: Information 
Yitzhak Rabin: Labor 
Haim Zadok: Justice 
Yehoshua Rabinowitz: Housing 
Aharon Uzan: Communications 
Victor Shemtov: Health 
Shlomo Rosen: Immigrant Absorption 
Moshe Kol: Tourism 
Yisrael Galili: Without Portfolio 
Gideon Hausner: Without Portfolio 
Yosef Burg: Interior 
Michael Hazani: Social Welfare 
Yitzhak Raphael: Religious Afairs 
Ahron Yariv: Transportation 
[JP] 


Meir and her new Cabinet took the oath of 
office after having received a vote of confidence 
in Parliament. [NYT] i 

Mar. 21: Guyana decided to break “all relations” 
with Israel. [WP] 

Apr. 1: Welfare Minister Michael Hazani, member 
of the National Religious Party, resigned. [WP] 

Apr. 2: A commission investigating Israel military 
mishaps in the October war, called for the dis- 
missal of Chief of Staff Lt. General David Elazar 
and the Chief of Army Intelligence Major Gen- 
eral Eliahu Zeira. Suspension was recommended 
for the Commander of the Egyptian front at the 
time of the war. Dayan was partially exonerated. 
[WP] 

Apr. 4: Deputy Premier Yigal Allon and Labor 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin joined the group seeking 
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Dayan’s resignation for shortcomings during the 
October war. [WP] $ 

Apr. 7: Government leaders discussed a possible 
Cabinet reshuffle to satisfy demands for Dayan’s 
resignation. [NYT] 

Apr. 10: Meir announced her resignation bringing 
down her 1 month old coalition government. 
[NYT] 

Apr. 12: Katzir asked the ruling Labor alignment 
and the Likud opposition to send representatives 
to confer with him on the formation of a new 
government. [NYT] 

It was reported that the US Budget Office and 
the State Department were at odds over how 
much of the $2.2 billion aid package to Israel 
should be a gift and how much should be repaid. 
[NYT] 

Apr. 14: Maj. Gen. Mordechai Gur was selected by 
the Israeli Cabinet to succeed Lieut. Gen. David 
Elazar as Israeli Chief of Staff. [NYT] 

Apr. 16: The ruling Labor party decided to try to 
form a new coalition government before calling 
for new elections. [NYT] 

Apr. 22: The Labor party’s Central Committee 
chose Yitzhak Rabin to succeed Meir. [NYT] 

Apr, 23: Rabin was officially designated by Katzir 
to try to form a new coalition Cabinet. [NYT] 

It was decided that Israel would not have to 
pay for the $2. billion in American arms it had 
received since the October war. [WP] 

An additional $50 million in aid was recently 
requested by the Nixon Administration for Israel. 
[NYT] 

May 6: The National Religious Party refused to 
join Rabin’s Coalition Cabinet. [JP] 

May 9: A 2 year cultural and scientific exchange 
pact was signed with Rumania. [JP] 


Jordan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Syria, 
Tunisia) 


1974 


Feb. 17: The Chamber of Commerce in the Israeli 
occupied West Bank decided to ask the Jordanian 
Government to lift export restrictions from the 
West Bank into Jordan. [MEED] 

The Federal Republic of Germany agreed to 
lend Jordan £ 5m for projects in the Jordan 
Valley. [MEED] 

Feb. 19: Sadiq al-Shar was appointed Minister of 
Supplies by King Husayn. [FBIS] 

Feb. 25: The Jordanian Information Agency an- 
nounced a reshuffle of certain high posts within 
the Jordanian army command. [AW] 
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Mar. 1: It was reported that King Husayn “re- 
tired" about 10 officers. [MEED] 

Mar. 2: US Secretary of State Kissinger arrived 
for talks with King Husayn. [NYT] 

Mar. 3: Announcing "complete identity in views 
on various matters", Kissinger ended his visit to 
Jordan. [FBIS] 

Mar. 10: King Husayn arrived in Washington for 
high level talks. [AW] 

Mar. 12: King Husayn met with US President 
Nixon and Kissinger for an hour. [JP] 

Mar. 25: King Husayn arrived in London for talks 
with Prime Minister Wilson. [MEED] . 

Jordan and the USSR signed a program for 
cultural and scientific cooperation during 1974 
and 1975. 

Apr. 23: Twenty two million dollars in aid was 
earmarked for Jordan in the Nixon Administra- 
tion aid request put before the US Congress. 
[NYT] 

Apr. 28: The Executive Committee of the Jor- 
danian National Union was dissolved by royal 
decree. [MEED] 

May 3: It was reported that several Royal Air 
Force pilots had been arrested for allegedly 
having planned a military coup. [MEED] 

May 12: King Husayn arrived in Madrid on a 2 
day visit. [AW] 

May 14: King Husayn left Spain after talks with 
General Franco, and flew to Morocco for a state 
visit. [MEED] 


Kuwayt i 


(See also Egypt, Lebanon, Persian Gulf, Petroleum 
Affairs) 


1974 


Feb. 16: Kuwayt signed a contract with France to 
purchase armaments for about $85m. [FBIS] 

Mar. 3: Defense and Interior Minister Sa‘d Ab- 
dallāh announced that 24 pilots would go to the 
US for training. [JP] E 

Mar. 7: The Kuwayt Fund for Arab Economic 
Development extended loans totalling $40.5m to 
Egypt and Syria for repair of damages inflicted 
by the Israelis: [MEES] 

Mar. 8: President Houari Boumedienne of Algeria 
made a short visit. [MEED] 

Mar. 25: An agreement was signed in Kuwayt 
which provided for a loan of $9.63m to Tunisia 
by the Kuwayt Fund for Arab Economic Devel- 
opment. [MEES] 

Kuwayt and Belgium signed an agreement 
covering trade and technical exchanges. [NYT] 
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Apr. 4: Finance and Oil Minister ‘Abd al-Rahmar 
al-‘Atiqi said Kuwayt would not join other oil 


exporters in the proposed fund for African de-. 


velopment. [WP] 

Apr. 16: The French Defense Ministry announced 
an agreement to sell Kuwayt the most advanced 
French fighter plane, the Mirage F-1. [NYT] 

Apr. 26: It was reported that the Kuwayt Invest- 
ment Company and Nomura Securities signed an 
agreement with the Asian Development Bank to 
raise a $16.9m loan in Kuwayt for investment in 
developing countries in Asia. [MEES] 


Lebanon 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict) 
1974 , 


Feb. 18; Diplomatic relations were severed with 
South Africa and Portugal. [MEED] 

Premier Taqi al-din Sulh announced a major 
reshuffle of posts in the civil service as an attempt 
to realize the non-sectarian principle in appoint- 
ments. [MEED] 


'" Mar. 15: A hand grenade was hurled at the car of 


Iranian Ambassador Mansour Ghadar. [AW] 
Mar. 18: The Amir of Kuwayt, Shaykh Sabah 

al-Salam al-Sabah, arrived in Beirut for talks 

with President Sulayman Franjiyyah. [AW] 

A strike by students began at the American 
University of Beirut (AUB) over a number of 
issues including a 10% increase in tuition. [AUB 
News] 

Apr. 24: Lebanese security forces broke into the 
American University of Beirut and ejected stu- 
dents who had occupied the administration build- 
ing. [WP] 


Libya 


(See also General, Cyprus, Egypt, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, "Petroleum Affairs) 


1974 


Feb. 17: The Libyan government ratified the agree- 
ment with the United Arab Amirates (UAA) 
which established a joint fund for African de- 
velopment with an authorized capital of £100m. 
[MEES] 
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Feb. 20: President Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi signed 
projects to loan LD5m each to Egypt and Syria. 
[JP] 

Feb. 21: Libya and Hungary signed 3 technical 
aid agreements at the end of discussions between 
Libyan Prime Minister Major ‘Abd al-Salam 
Jallüd and Hungarian officials. [JP] 

Mar. 10: President Qadhdhafi returned from the 
Lahore Conference via Chad, Uganda, Somalia, 
and Niger. [MEED] 

Mar. 22: It was announced in Tripoli and Niamey 
that the Libyan Arab Republic and Niger had 
signed a joint defense and security treaty. [FBIS] 

Apr, 1: Former King Idris was put on trial in 
absentia on corruption charges. [NYT] 

Apr. 5: Mauritanian President Mokhtar Ould Dad- 
dah ended his visit to Libya. [MEED] 

Apr. 6: It was reported that Qadhdhàfi had been 
relieved of his "political, administrative and tra- 
ditional duties," but would remain head of the 
armed forces. Premier Jallüd was reported to be 

. taking on these duties. [N YT] 

Apr. 7: Premier Jallüd visited Soviet President 
Podgorny in Paris. [WP] 

Diplomatic and government sources said that 
Oadhdhàfi remained the undisputed leader of 
Libya. 

Apr. 14: Premier Jallüd described as “lies and 
malicious propaganda" reports that Qadhdhafi 
had been stripped of his power. [NYT] 

Apr. 23: Jallüd arrived in Spain for 5 days of talks. 
[MEED] 

Apr. 28: It was reported that Qadhdhāfī said Egypt 
had forfeited its right to financial aid as a con- 
frontation state. [JP] 

May 4: Qadhdhafi announced that Jallüd would 
make an official visit to Moscow May 14. [NYT] 

May 9: It was reported that the last 5 of the 110 
Mirages ordered from France in 1970 had been 
delivered. [TDN] 

May 14: Jallüd arrived in Moscow and was greeted 
at the airport by Premier Kosygin and Foreign 
Minister Gromyko. [NYT] 


Morocco 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, 
Petroleum Affairs) 


1974 


Feb. 19: France granted Morocco 200m írancs in 
‘aid to underwrite development projects and sub- 
sidize the balance of payments in 1974. [MEED] 


Iran, Jordan, 
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Feb. 22: It was reported that Ahmad Ramzi had 
been appointed Minister of Public Health. He 
replaced Abd al-Rahman Touhami. [MEED] 
Mar. 22: It was reported that a 25-30 year agree- 
ment for cooperation in industry and the exploi- 
tation of phosphates was concluded with the 
Soviet Union. [MEED] 
Apr. 19: It was reported that trade agreements 
had been concluded with Czechoslovakia. 
[MEED] 
Apr, 25: King Hassan formed a new government. 
Ahmad Othman: Premier 
Mohammed Bahnini: Cultural Affairs i 
Mohammed Benhima: Cooperation and Voca- 
tional training 

Ahmad Laraki: Foreign Affairs 

Ahmad Taibi Benhima: Information 

Mohammed Benyakhalef: Administrative Affairs 
and Secretary General to the Government 

Abdul-Latif Ghissassi: Trade, Industry, Mining 
& Merchant Shipping 

Ahmad Tazi: Public Works & Communications 

Abdul-Latif ben Abdel-Jalil: Higher Education 

Mohammed Bouamoud: Primary & Secondary 
Education 

Mohammed al-Aribi al-Khattabi: Labor & Social 
Affairs 

Abbes Kaisi: Justice 

Mohammed Haddou Echiguer: Interior 

Ould Sidi Baba: Wagfs & Islamic Affairs 

Driss ben Omar al-Amami: PTT 

Abdel-Kader Benslimane: Finance 

Salah Mzily: Agriculture & Agrarian Reform 

Hassan Zemmouri: Housing, Reconstruction, 
Tourism & Environmental Affairs 

Ahmed Ramzi: Public Health 


Pakistan 


(See also General, Afghanistan, Iran) 
1974 


Feb. 16: Pakistan Prime Minister, Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto said if Bangladesh or some other country 
on its behalf gave a guarantee about the 195 
prisoners of war, Pakistan would extend recog- 
nition to Bangladesh. [FBIS] 

Feb. 18: Arab leaders began arriving in Lahore 
today in advance of an Islamic leader's confer- 
ence set to deal with the Middle East and oil 
prices. [NYT] 

Feb. 22: Pakistan Prime Minister Bhutto granted 
diplomatic recognition to Bangladesh. 

Feb. 23: Bangladesh Prime Minister Shayk Muji- 
bur Rahman arrived in Lahore to attend the 
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second session of the Islamic Summit Conference. 
[WP] 

Feb. 25: Libyan President Mu’ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
spoke to a crowd of 100,000 in Qadhdhafi Stadium 
in Lahore, Pakistan, urging support of the people 
for Bhutto. [WP] 

Mar. 9: The President of the United Arab Amir- 
ates (UAA), Shaykh Zayd bin Sultan al- 
Nuhayàn of Abū Dhabi arrived for a 4 day visit. 
[FBIS] 

Apr. 5: It was reported that Pakistan and the UAA 
had signed an agreement to set up a joint minis- 
terial commission for greater cooperation and 
had signed a 5 year cultural agreement. The 
agreement came at the end of a visit by the UAA 
President. [MEED] 

Foreign Ministers of Pakistan, India, and 
Bangladesh met in New Delhi to discuss the 
Bihari minority's future, and the fate of 195 
Pakistani prisoners of war. [NYT] ; . 

Apr. 9: Pakistan, India, and Bangladesh signed an 
agreement to repatriate 195 Pakistani POW's 
held by Bangladesh since the 1971 war, and to 
attempt to relieve the plight of the Bihari mi- 
nority on the subcontinent. [NYT] 

Apr. 10: It was disclosed that part of the agree- 
ment signed with India and Bangladesh on April 
9 was an apology by Pakistan for "any crimes 
that may have been committed" by her army. 


. Apr. 15: Bhutto announced an end to military 


operations against guerrillas in Baluchistan prov- 
ince and amnesty for all of the province's prison- 
ers not involved in serious crimes. [TDN]; 

Apr. 20: Former Pakistan President Field Marshal 
Muhammad Ayüb Khàn died after having suf- 
fered a heart attack. [TDN] 

Apr. 25: Pakistani Finance Minister Muhashir 
Hasan ended 2 days of talks with US officials 
having requested "the easiest terms possible" fór 
repayment of $1.87 billion in debts to the US. 
[NYT] 

May 14: Bhutto ended a 4 day visit to Peking. 
[TDN] 


ü Persian Gulf 


(See also General, Iran, Libya, Pakistan, Petro- 
leum Affairs) 


1974 


Feb. 21: Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad stopped 
in Abū Dhabi on his way to the Lahore Confer- 
ence. [FBIS] . 
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Feb. 22: Omani Minister of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Qays al-Zaw4wi, in a speech at the Lahore 
conference, said that Arab countries which gave 
aid to South Yemen were helping the Marxist 
rebels in Dhofar Province. [MEED] 

Feb. 26: The United Arab Amirates (UAA) and 
Argentina decided to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions. [FBIS] 

Feb. 27: The UAA joined the International Mone- 
tary Fund. [AW] 

Mar. 7: It was reported that Iran had started 
playing an active military role in the guerrilla 
war in Dhofar Province in southern Oman. 
[CSM] 

Mar, 9: The UAA recognized Bangladesh. [FBIS] 

Mar. 11: Qatäf and Trinidad and Tobago decided 
to establish diplomatic relations on the ambas- 
sadorial level. [FBIS] 

Mar. 13: The Foreign Minister of Bangladesh, 
Kamal Husayn, énded his 2 day visit to Abū 
Dhabi. [FBIS] 

Mar. 15: Sweden announced that it would establish 
diplomatic relations with Oman. [MEED] 

Mar. 22: It was reported that Bahrayn and Argen- 
tina had agreed “to exchange ambassadors. 
[MEE] 

Apr. 2: It was reported that 1 Omani soldier was 
killed and 2 others wounded in recent fighting 
with guerrillas. [NYT] 

Apr. 5: It was reported that the Arab League was 
setting up a 5 member committee to mediate in 
the dispute between Oman and South Yemen. 
[MEED] 

Apr. 19: .It was reported that Abū Dhabi would 
extend long term loans of $60m to 5 Arab and 
African countries. [TDN] 

4pr.:26: It was reported that Qatar had agreed to 
provide Tunisia with a $10m low interest loan 
for economic development projects. [MEES] 

It was reported that the Abü Dhabi Fund for 
Economic Development granted 5 loans which 
amounted to £15.3m to Egypt, Bahrayn, Mauri- 
tania, Somalia, and Tunisia. [MEES] 

May 3: President Nixon nominated William D. 
Wolle to be Ambassador to Oman. [WP] 

May 9: The Arab World cited a report in Al 
Sayydd which stated that Bahrayn had offered 
its good offices to resolve the border dispute be- 
tween Kuwayt and Iraq. [AW] 

May 10: It was reported that President Nixon had 
nominated Robert Paganelli as Ambassador to 
Qatar. Earlier Nixon nominated Michael Sterner 
to be Ambassador to the UAA and Joseph Twi- 
nam to be Ambassador to Bahrayn. [NYT] 

It was reported that Qatar would establish 
diplomatic relations with South Korea at the 
ambassadorial level. [MEED] 

May 13: Bahrayn announced a deal to supply China 
with 2,000 tons of aluminum a year. [MEED] 
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Saudi Arabia 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Syria, Petroleum 
Affairs) 


1974 


Feb. 18: King Faysal appointed Shaykh 'Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-‘Abdallah as new health minister replac- 
ing Jamil al-Hujaylin who was appointed 
Ambassador to West Germany. [Umm al-Qura] 

Feb. 20: Libyan President Mu’ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
accompanied by Egyptian President Anwar al- 
Sadat arrived for a meeting with King Faysal. 
[WP] 

Mar. 2: US Secretary of State Kissinger spent 6 
hours in Riyadh. [FBIS] 

Mar. 10: Saudi Arabia made a $40m constribution 
to the Arab League’s African Loan Fund. 
[FBIS] 

Mar. 26: A UN spokesman reported that Saudi 
Arabia had pledged $50m to the UN's World 
Food Program. [WP] 

Apr. 5: Saudi Arabia and the US announced an 
agreement to expand economic cooperation and 
to negotiate an American supply of weapons for 
Saudi defense requirements. [NYT] 

Apr. 14: It was announced that the US had agreed 
to modernize Saudi Arabia's National Guard at 
a cost of $335m. [MEED] 


. Apr. 28: A Turkish delegation led by Deputy Pre- 


mier Necmettin Erbakan met with King Faysal. 
[TDN] 

Apr. 30: Saudi Arabia proposed that the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly establish 3 groups of ministers to 
handle 3 major world problems: energy, mineral 
resources, and agricultural products. [TDN] 

May 2: In a joint communique issued at the end of 
a 7 day visit by Turkish Deputy Prime Minister 
Erbakan, it was announced that Turkey and 
Saudi Arabia had signed 3 agreements on cultural, 
economic, technical and trade cooperation. 
[MEES] 

May 6: Ugandan President Idi Amin arrived in 
Riyadh for talks with King Faysal. [TDN] 


South | Yemen 


(See also Yemen) 


1974 


Mar. 22: 1t was reported that Prime Minister 'Ali 
Nasir Muhammad al-Hasani had taken over the 
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position of Minister of Health in addition to his 
post as Prime Minister. [MEED] 

It was reported that Iraq would loan South 
Yemen $5m interest free. [MEED] 

Apr. 5: It was reported that following a visit to 
Aden by a North Yemeni economic delegation, 
the two Yemens had decided to expand trade and 
to coordinate development. [MEED] 

May 10: High level talks were held between North 
and South Yemen on the question of sovereignty 
over Red Sea islands and other border disputes. 
[MEED] 


Sudan 


(See also Egypt, Iran, Syria) 
1974 


Feb. 28: Eight Arab guerrillas accused of killing 
the American Ambassador to Sudan, his aide and 
a Belgian diplomat in March 1973, confessed to 
the killings, [NYT] 

Mar. 9: The 8 Black September terrorists who 
killed the 3 diplomats were indicted on 5 counts, 
including murder. [NYT] 

Mar. 16: Iran and Sudan signed an economic and 
technical cooperation protocol whereby Iran 
agreed to grant Sudan facilities and credits per- 
taining to oil. [FBIS] 

Mar. 22: It was reported that the $200m loan 
raised by Sudan with Saudi backing had been 


signed. The loan would be used to help finance : 


an oil refinery. [MEED] 

Mar. 23: President Ja'far al-Numayri released a 
large number of political prisoners, including 
former government leaders. [AW] 

Apr. 10: Al Ahrüm reported that President Nu- 
mayri and Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat 
had agreed to appoint a Sudanese minister in 
charge of Egyptian affairs in Khartüm and an 
Egyptian minister in charge of Sudanese affairs 
in Cairo. [AW] 

May 11: Numayri charged Libya with having 
plotted to overthrow the government of Sudan. 
[NYT] 


Syria 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Iraq, Kuwayt, 
Libya, Persian Gulf, Turkey) 
1974 


Feb. 17: Romanian President Nicolae Ceausescu 
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arrived in Damascus for talks aimed at strength- 
ening economic relations between Romania and 
Syria. [FBIS] . 

Feb. 18: Three agreements on cooperation in the 
fields of industry, agriculture, oil, health, and 
culture were signed with Romania at the end of 
President Ceausescu's visit to Syria. [MEED] 

Feb. 27: Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
arrived in Damascus for talks with President 
Hafiz al-Asad. [FBIS] 

Mar. 5: Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko arrived 
in Damascus. [WP] 

Mar. 8: Iraq granted Syria $50m as a contribution 
for damages sufféred during the October war. 
[FBIS] 

Mar. 15: It was reported that the Soviet Union 
offered to pay for all the damage inflicted on 
Syria in the October war, estimated at £1,000m. 
[MEED] 

Mar. 18: Sudanese President Ja'far al-Numayri 
arrived in Damascus for a 3 day visit. [FBIS] 

Mar. 21: Sudanese President Numayri ended his 
visit. Political, cultural, and information agree- 
ments were signed during his visit. [AW] 

Mar. 24: It was reported that normalization of 
diplomatic relations with Belgium had been 
agreed upon. [TDN] 

Saudi Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
‘Umar al-Sdqqaf paid a 1 day visit to President 
Asad. [FBIS] 

Apr. 10: King Husayan of Jordan held a day of 
talks with Asad. [JP] 

Apr. 11; Asad arrived in Moscow for high level 
talks on the current Middle East situation. 
[NYT] 

Apr. 16: Asad ended 6 days of talks in Moscow. A 
joint communique called for the strengthening of 
Syria militarily and economically, and asserted 
that any troop disengagement in the Golan 
Heights "must be part and parcel" of an overall 
Middle East peace settlement. [NYT] 

May 8: It was reported that Syria had requested a 
convening of an Arab summit conference. [JP] 

i 


Tunisia 


(See also General, Kuwayt, Persian Gulf) 
1974 


Feb. 24: President Habib Bourguiba returned to 
Tunis after a month’s stay in Switzerland where 
he was receiving medical treatment. He said he 
was in good health. [MEED] 

Feb. 25: The Lebanese weekly Al Diyür reported 
that Premier al-Hadi Nuwayrah had become 
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actual ruler as a result of a report by a team of ` 


Swiss doctors that President Bourguiba was no 

longer capable of carrying out his duties. [AW] 
Mar. 17: Foreign Minister Habib Chatti returned 

from a 6 day visit to Washington. [FBIS] . 

Mar. 23: Two days of talks ended between Al- 
gerian President Houari Boumedienne and Presi- 
dent Bourguiba and the Algerian President de- 
parted Tunis. [FBIS] 

Mar. 25: Tunisia and Jordan agreed to restore 
diplomatic relations severed since July 1973. 
[WP] 

Apr. 21: Twenty seven students were sentenced to 
6 months to 1 year in jail for fighting with 
police in Tunis last week. [WP] 

May 6: Five Tunisians were found guilty of spying 
for the Soviet Union and sentenced from 3 to 
10 years hard labor. [NYT] 

May 9: Bourguiba received Queen Juliana and 
Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands who arrived 
on a 4 day state visit. [MEED] 


Turkey 


(See also Iraq, Saudi Arabia) 
1974 ` 


Feb. 20: Foreign Ministry sources said that Turkey 
had asked the US to undertake a joint re-exam- 
ination of the ban on cultivation of opium by 
Turkish farmers. [NYT] i 

Mar. 3: A Turkish Airlines D-10 crashed north of 
Paris killing all 345 persons on board. [TDN] 

Mar. 9: Agriculture Minister Korkut Ozal an- 
nounced the government’s intention to resume 
opium cultivation. [NYT] 

President Fahri Korutürk announced his re- 
recovery from the illness that struck him Jan. 27, 
and said he could now return to work. [FBIS] 

Mar. 12: Official sources reported that the Turkish 
"Government sent official word to the US that 
Turkey would resume the cultivation of the 
opium poppy. [NYT] 

Mar. 28: President Korutürk received Rauf Denk- 
tas, the Vice President of Cyprus and leader of 

' the Turkish community on the.island. Discussions 
on the Turkish Cypriot community were held. 
[TDN] : 

Mar. 30: 'The hierarchy of the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate was reshuffled giving key posts to young 
bishops. [NYT] 

Apr. 7: Roberto Guyer, a special envoy of UN 
Secretary General Waldheim -arrived in Ankara 
to confer with Turkish officials on resuming 
Cyprus peace talks. [TDN] 
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Apr. 11: Foreign Minister Turan Günes-said Tur- 
key would act in its "national interests" in the 
Aegean Sea where it has claimed oil prospecting 
rights disputed by Greece. [JP] 

Apr. 12: Foreign Minister Günes flew to New York 
to take part in the UN special session on raw 

. materials. [TDN] " 

Apr. 13: Ten thousand people demonstrated to pro- 
test alleged Greek provocations against Turkey. 
The main issue was over oil exploration rights 
in the Aegean Sea. [NYT] i : 

Apr. 15: 'The Ministerial Council approved the ad- 
ditional trade agreement with the Soviet Union 
signed on Feb. 22. The agreement called for an 
additional $30m in exports to the Soviet Union. 
[TDN] : ` 

Apr. 23: It was announced that Turkey and Bang- 
ladesh would establish diplomatic ties. [TDN] 

Apr. 24: It was reported that Greece had proposed 
to Turkey the suspension of all oil prospecting in 
the Aegean Sea until a peaceful solution was 
found in the dispute. [TDN] 

Korutürk met with Syrian Deputy Prime 
Minister ‘Abd al-Halim Khaddām concerning the 
flow of water of the Euphrates reaching Syria. 
[TDN] 

Apr. 26: High level talks between Turkish officials 
and a visiting EEC delegation began. [TDN J 

Apr. 29: It was reported that 4 persons were 
killed and 22 injured when a stray Iraqi rocket 
exploded in the Turkish village of Kapili, [J P] 

May 1: It was reported that Turkey had officially 
warned Iraq to avoid repetition of accidental 
bombing of Turkish villages. [TDN] 

May 4: Deputy Premier Necmettin Erbakan re- 
turned from a 7 day state visit to Saudi Arabia. 
[TDN] 

Iraqi shells hit Turkish villages for the second 
time. [JP] 

May 6: The Iraqi Ambassador to Turkey was told 
to convey Turkey’s concern over the Iraqi shell- 
ing of Turkish border villages to Baghdad. 
[TDN] 

May 7: It was disclosed that the US was holding 
back nearly $20m in foreign aid grants awaiting 
Turkey's decision on the continuation of the ban 
on opium cultivation, [TDN] 

May 9: Foreign Minister Günes declared before 
the Senate that "Turkey will never agree to the 
moves aimed at turning the Aegean Sea into a 
Greek Sea or lake, and will never allow anyone 
to snatch her legitimate rights over this sea." 
[TDN] 

It was announced that Turkey and Greece 
would discuss their dispute over oil prospecting 
rights in the Aegean Sea at the UN Maritime 
Law Conference in Caracas, Venezuela on June 
20. [TDN] 

May 15: The National Assembly passed a disputed 
amnesty bill which excluded government backed 
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provisions to include political prisoners. Premier 
Ecevit said his Cabinet might resign over the 
setback. [NYT] 


Yemen 


(See also South Yemen) 
1974 


Feb. 22: It was reported that China was examining 
the possibility of setting up a cotton ginning plant 
and a vegetable oil plant. [MEED] 

Mar. 3: A new government was announced by 
Prime Minister Hassán Makki. [MEED] 

Hassan Makki: Premier 

‘Abdallah al-Asnaj: Foreign Affairs 

'Ali Lutfi al-Thawar: Economy 

‘Abd al-Karim Iryani: State for Development 
& Affairs 

Ahmad ‘Abduh Sa‘id: Communications 

Colonel Hammud Baydar: Interior 

Qadi Muhammad Hajji: Justice 

Ahmad Jabir ‘Afif: Education 

Muhammad al-Junayd: Finance 

‘Abdallah al-Sa'di: Religious Affairs 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wadüd: Health 

Muhammad An ‘am Ghalib: Information & 
Higher Education 

Mashshar al-Nadir: Agriculture 

‘Abd al-Jabbar Mujahid: Local Administration 

‘Abdallah Humràn: State for Presidential 
Affairs 

Salah al-Masri: State 

‘Abd al-Latif Dayfallah: Public Works 

Muhammad Salih Ba-Sindwa: Social & Indus- 
trial Affairs 

Ahmad al-Sahni: Municipal Affairs 

Colonel Yahya Mustafa Muslih: Supply 

Mar. 18: A committee on the unity of the two 
Yemens ended a 4 day session in Sana‘a. [AW] 


Petroleum Affairs 


1974 


Feb, 19: France and Libya signed an agreement in 
Principle for a long term program of Libyan 
economic development. France would get oil in 
return and the use of some Libyan oil revenues 
for joint investments in third countries. [NYT] 
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Feb. 20: Qatar signed an agreement with Shell Co. 
and Qatar Petroleum Co.-under which the state 
would purchase a 60% share in their operations. 
[WP] 

Feb. 21: Kuwayt.Finance and Oil Minister ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-‘Atigi said that international com- 
panies would be asked to bid again on a sale of 
85m barrels of oil that drew bids below the Ku- 
wayti posted price of $11.65 last week, This time 
bids below the posted price would not'be con- 
sidered. [WP] 

Feb. 22: At the Islamic Conference in Lahore, 
Libyan leader Colonel Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
proposed a multi-layered oil pricing scheme to 
benefit Moslem and developing countries. [WP] 

Feb. 24: In a television interview the Shah of Iran 
said that US oil imports had not declined this 
winter. [JP] 

Feb. 25: Reliable Japanese sources reported that 
Saudi Arabia is ready to start negotiations for a 
10096 nationalization of the Arabian American 
Oil Co. (Aramco). [FBIS] - 

Feb. 26: Italian oil company, Agip, signed an agree- 
ment with Libya giving the government 85% 
control of and share in the companies operations. 
([MEES] 

Feb. 27: Libya announced its exports of crude oil 
in 1973 amounted to 793,686,755 barrels. [FBIS] 

Mar. 1: It was reported that an agreement was 
signed with Italy under which Libya will supply 
30m tons of oil in 1974 in return for industrial 
goods. [MEED] 

Mar. 3: King Hassan of Morocco announced the 
discovery of large oil deposits. [JP] 

Egypt formally asked for a meeting of Arab 
oil ministers in Tripoli, Libya, to be held on 
March 10. [WP] N 

Mar. 7: Saudi Arabian Petroleum Minister Shaykh 
Zaki Yamānī called for an end of the oil embargo 
against the US. [WP] 

There were indications that the site of the 
upcoming meeting of Arab oil ministers had been 
shifted from Tripoli to Cairo. [WP] 

Mar. 8: It was reported that Qatar had decided to 
contribute $10m to the Arab African Oil Assis- 
tance Fund [MEES] 

It was reported that due to the low bids re- 
ceived by Abü Dhabi for its 250,000 barrel/day 
lot for delivery from April through July 1974, 
the deadline was extended from Mar. 6 to Mar. 9. 
The posted price is $12-13/ barrel while most 
bids were in the $9-11 range. [MEES] 

Mar. 9: A major split started to develop over the 
location of the meeting of the Arab oil ministers, 
and over the issue of lifting the embargo against 
the US. [NYT] 

Kuwayt's Parliament rejected a plan that 
would have given the government 60% interest 
in the Kuwayt Oil Co. [WP] 

Mar. 10: The 6 Arab oil ministers who had come 
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to the meeting in Cairo decided to shift the con- 
ference back to Tripoli to be held Mar. 13. [WP] 

Mar. 11: President Anwar al-Sadat of Egypt con- 
ferred with the Oil Ministers of Saudi Arabia 

"and Abū Dhabi on the prospects of relaxing ex- 
port restrictions. [NYT] 

Mar. 13: Libya and Sweden signed an agreement 
whereby Libya will buy Swedish built tankers 

. and invest in an oil refinery in Sweden. [JP] 

Informed sources reported that the oil produc- 
ing Arab countries meeting in Tripoli agreed to 
end their 5 month old embargo on sales to the US. 
[NYT] 

Mar. 17: The Arab oil producing states, meeting 
in Vienna, failed to reach an agreement on ending 
the oil embargo against the US. However, Saudi 
Minister of Petroleum Affairs Yamani said, “You 
can say categorically the embargo will be lifted 
tomorrow." [NYT] 

The Organization of Oil Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) announced a 3 month freeze on the 
price of crude oil effective April 1. [WP] 

Mar. 18: Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt, Abü Dhabi, Qatar, 
Bahrayn, Egypt and Algeria announced officially 
that they would lift the oil embargo against the 
US. Syria and Libya refused to join in the de- 
cision. [NYT] 

Yamani announced that his country would in- 
crease production by 1m barrels a day and send 
that increase to the US. [NYT] 

Mar. 21: It was reported that in light of the lifting 
of the oil embargo against the US, Abü Dhabi 
decided to invite new offers for its oil. [AW] 

Libyan Oil Minister ‘Izz al-din Mabrük charged 
that an American "threat" forced Arab oil minis- 
ters to lift the embargo unconditionally rather 
than conditionally upon progress being made to- 
wards peace. [WP] 

Mar. 22: It was reported that Mobil Oil had ac- 


cepted Libya's 5196 nationalization of its Libyan. 


assets, [MEED] 

Mar. 24: It was reported that Egypt had discovered 
oil in a 57 square mile field in the Suez Gulf near 
Ras Gharib. [WP] 

Mar. 25: A spokesman for Aramco said that the 
company had received official notification on Mar. 
21 that the embargo against the US had been 
lifted and that production could be increased to 
provide 1m barrels a day to the US. [WP] 

Mar. 26: It was reported that the Kuwayt Parlia- 
ment's Finance and Economic Affairs Committee 
had recommended the participation agreement 
presented by the government be rejected and 
instead a plan which would put total control in 
the hands of the government by 1979 be nego- 
tiated. [FBIS] 

Mar. 27: Yamàni stated that exports to the US 
would be frozen at their current level of 1,052,000 
b/d, until “we move the Israel-Arab conflict from 
our way." [WP] 
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^ Mar. 29: A committee of OPEC started discussions 
in Vienna on how to set up a special fund to aid 
developing nations hit by higher crude oil prices. 
[NYT] 

It was reported that Abü Dhabi was extending 
the period of contracts for the 100,000 b/d par- 
ticipation crude it has up for auction from 4 
months to 2 years. 

It was also reported that the government is 
firm in its demand of a minimum payment of the 
posted price. [MEES] 

Mar. 30: The Libyan government issued a law 
which nationalized the interests of the Royal 
Dutch Shell Oil Co. [MEED] : 

Apr. 1: IMF Managing Director Johannes Witte- 
veen left Washington for a tour of Middle Fast 
oil producing countries in an effort to attract 
Arab oil funds. [MEED] 

Al-Ahram reported Arab petroleum ministers 
would meet soon in Geneva to work out a common 
line for the UN meeting on raw materials. [WP] 

Oasis Libya, an American company, was ap- 
pointed to carry on the operations of the recently 
nationalized Shell Oil Co. [NYT] 

Apr. 7: OPEC decided to set up a special fund to 
aid poorer developing countries to be called the 
Social Development Fund. No agreement was 
reached on the amount each country would con- 
tribute, The fund would not go into operation 
until 7 of the 12 members ratified it, [WP] 

Apr. 10: An Algerian Development Bank study 
called on Arab countries to set up a common 
currency based on the average price of oil to 
avoid any future depreciation in the value of oil 
caused by world monetary instability. [NYT] 

Apr. 12: Iran's Finance Minister, Jamshid Amou- 
zegar, revealed that Iran and a number of small 
independent American oil concerns were negoti- 
ating to form joint ventures to refine and market 
gasoline and other fuels in the US. 

Diplomatic sources said that the Bechtel Com- 
pany of California would not build the $400m 
SUMED oil pipeline in Egypt. [NYT] 

Apr. 15: Mobil Oil Corporation confirmed that it 
was holding discussions with the Saudi govern- 
ment concerning a proposed joint venture refinery 
costing more than $1 billion to be built in Saudi 
Arabia. [NYT] 

Apr. 17: Libya signed 5196 oil participation accords 
with Exxon and Mobil. [WP] 

Apr. 20: Iraq and Somalia signed an agreement 
providing for the establishment of a 10,000 b/d, 
50-50 joint venture refinery in Somalia. [MEES] 

Apr. 22: Iranian Finance Minister Amouzegar said 
he did not foresee vast increases in the price of 
oil, but cautioned that there would be some in- 
crease unless industrialized nations controlled 
"galloping inflation." [NYT] 

Apr. 23: Kuwayt Oil and Finance Minister ‘Atiqi 
defended before Parliament the agreement giving 
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60% participation to the government in the opera- to lend to the fund" about $2.75 billion to estab- 
tions of British Petroleum and Gulf Oil of lish a new “oil facility” to lend money to hard 
America. [NYT] pressed oil importing countries. [NYT] - 
Apr. 24: The Shah of Iran urged Western govern- May 14: The Kuwayti Parliament approved by a 
ments to take action against oil companies’ use of vote of 33 to 2 with 19 abstentions the govern- 


the energy crisis to make excessive profits. [WP] ment’s 60% participation agreement with the 
May 6: The IMF disclosed that Arab and other oil foreign owned Kuwayt Oil Company. [TDN] 
producing countries “indicated their willingness 
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DOCUMENTS 


JOINT IRANI—OMANI COMMUNIQUE 


At the invitation of His Imperial Majesty 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, Shahanshah Arya- 
mehr of Iran, His Majesty Qaboos Bin Said 
Taimur Al-Said, Sultan of Oman paid a state 
visit to Iran from Saturday March Znd to 
Thursday March 7th, 1974» 

His Majesty Sultan Qaboos was accompanied 
by His Highness Prince Sayyed Tarek Bin 
Taimur, His Highness Prince Sayyed Fahr 
Bin Taimur, His Excellency Mr. Qais Al-Za- 
wawi, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and other eminent personalities of the Sultanate 
of Oman. 

The warm welcome extended by His Imperial 
Majesty the Shahanshah Aryamehr, Iranian 
officials and the people of Iran to His Majesty 
Sultan Qaboos of Oman, manifested the sincere 
and friendly sentiments of the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and nation towards the Head of a 
Brother Moslem State. 

The state visit further consolidated the close 
and friendly ties existing between the two Heads 
of State as well as the cordial bonds of amity 
between the two Moslem nations with common 
and vital interests. 


His Majesty Sultan Qaboos paid tribute to 


the tremendous achievements in the economic, 
social, cultural and industrial fields made by 
the Iranian people under the wise leadership of 
His Imperial Majesty the Shahanshah Arya- 
mehr, and described the present magnificent 
epoch in the history of Iran as the “Golden 
Age." 

In the course of talks between the two Heads 
of State, which were held in an atmosphere of 
perfect understanding and sincerity, mutual rela- 


'tions and regional and international questions of 


importance were discussed. 

The two Heads of State noted with satisfac- 
tion the ever expanding mutual relations between 
the two countries and reaffirmed the readiness 
of their Governments for closer cooperation in 
the political, economic, and cultural fields, and 
the establishment of security within the region. 

The two Heads of State expressed their firm 
belief in full cooperation between Iran and 
Oman in all fields aimed at the maintenance 
of stability and security in the region and the 
free passage of ships and freedom of movement 
through the Hormuz Straits and adjoining seas, 
which is of vital importance to both countries. 
They stated clearly and decisively that they 
condemn and consider inconsistent with the 
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interests of the two countries, any wielding of 
influence by foreign forces in this region and 
declared that the two countries would cooperate 
and take joint action in subduing any acts of 
subversion or sabotage threatening the security 
of the one or both countries. 

The two Heads of State expressed their ap- 
preciation of the understanding, assistance and 
help extended to Oman by a number of Arab 
countries. 

The two Heads of State, expressing their 
satisfaction at the increasing development of 
economic, trade and industrial relations between 
Iran and Oman, emphasized the need for full 
utilization of the potentialities of the two broth- 
erly countries in the scientific, technical and 
trade fields. 

The two Heads of State reached an under- 
‘standing on the delimitation of the continental 
shelf between the two countries and it was 
agreed that experts from both countries should 
study the technical points involved and prepare 
an agreement on the continental shelf to be 
signed by Representatives of the two Govern- 
ments. 

The two Heads of State voiced their full 
interest for close cooperation between the two 
countries in the exploitation of all marine and 
sea-bed resources in the prevention of pollution 
in the waters bordering their countries. They 
charged their Governments to take the necessary 
joint actions for the materialization of these 
objectives. 

The two Heads of State expressed their de- 
sire to further promote cultural cooperation 
between Iran and Oman, and, to this end, a 
cultural agreement will be prepared and signed 
by the two Governments. 

The two Heads of State surveyed regional 
and international problems and reaffirmed-their 
faith in the principles and goals of the United 
Nations and the universal declaration of Human 
Rights and declared their resolution to co- 
ordinate efforts made by both countriés for the 
reduction of international tensions and the estab- 
lishment of peace and security throughout the 
world. 


The two Heads of State, while reviewing the 
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critical situation in the Middle East, called for 
the withdrawal of Israeli forces from occupied 
Arab territories, the implementation of the 
Security Council Resolution 242 of November 
22nd 1967, and the restoration of the City of 
Jerusalem and the legitimate rights of the people 
of Palestine. The two Heads of State reaffirmed 
their support for the special resolution of the 
recent Islamic conference on the City of Jeru- 
salem. 

His Imperial Majesty Shahanshah Aryamehr 
and His Majesty Sultan Qaboos lauded the 
spirit of cooperation among the Islamic coun- 
tries as manifested in the Lahore Conference, 
which has for a long time been the hope and 
desire of the two brotherly Moslem States, and 
consider it the only way to restore the material 
and spiritual splendour of Islam. 

The two Heads of State pointed out the need 
for all countries to contribute to the settlement 
of disputes and the solution of problems which 
confront the world in general. They emphasized 
that the attainment of lasting peace and security 
can bring the promotion of cooperation and the 
establishment of trust among all nations, based 
on equality of rights, under the aegis of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
His Majesty Sultan Qaboos paid tribute to the 
initiative of His Imperial Majesty Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi Aryamehr, for Iran’s significant 
financial contributions to the creation of a 
neutral international institution, the aim of 
which is to assist the implementation of de- 
velopment projects in developing countries and 
to solve their financial problems. 

His Imperial Majesty Shahanshah Aryamehr 
and His Majesty Sultan Qaboos noted that 
direct contacts between leaders and responsible 
authorities of the two countries is an effective 
measure in strengthening and expanding the 
ever-increasing mutual relations and decided 
that such contacts between the officials of both 
countries must take place more frequently. 

His Majesty Sultan Qaboos conveyed his 
sincere gratitude to His Imperial Majesty the 
Shahanshah Aryamehr and to the Government 
and people of Iran for the warm hospitality and 
cordial reception accorded to him during his 
visit to this country. 
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His Majesty Sultan Qaboos of Omanzinvited 
His Imperial Majesty the Shahanshah Arya- 
mehr and her Imperial Majesty the Shahbanou 


Farah Pahlavi to visit Oman. This invitation 
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was accepted with pleasure. 
The Almighty God Said: 


Wataawanu Ala Albir Waltaqwa Wala Taawanu 
Ala Alithm Waludwan. Sadaq Allah Aladheem. 


JOINT STATEMENT ON SAUDI ARABIAN-UNITED STATES 


COOPERATION 
Washington, D. C. 
June 8, 1974 


Following the joint announcement of April 
5, 1974, in which Saudi Arabia and the United 
States expressed their readiness to expand co- 
operation in the fields of economics, technology, 
and industry, and in the supply of the King- 
dom’s requirements for defensive purposes, His 
Royal Highness Prince Fahd bin Abd al Aziz, 
Second Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Interior, accepted an invitation to visit the 
United States on June 5-8 to discuss these mat- 
ters with President Nixon and Secretary of 
State Kissinger. 

His Royal Highness was accompanied by a 
number of high Saudi officials. Prince Fahd 
met with President Nixon on June 6, and he 
and his colleagues also had meetings with Sec- 
retary of State Kissinger, Secretary of the 
Treasury Simon, Secretary of Defense Schles- 
inger, Secretary of Commerce Dent, and other 
high government officials. 

The visit provided an opportunity for the 
two sides to agree on specific steps to 





Text as issued by the U. S. Department of State. 


strengthen relations in a variety of areas. Ma- 
jor attention was focussed on Saudi Arabia’s 
economic and social development plans and de- 
fense requirements as well as on the ways in 
which the United States could be helpful in 
the realization of Saudi aspirations. There was 
a broad review of global problems of peace and 
security, and in this context, the situation in 
the Arabian Peninsula was examined. It was 
recognized that responsibility for maintaining 
security and promoting orderly development in 
this area belonged to the states of the region 
and that close cooperation among them is 
needed for their security. The United States 
expressed its continuing support for coopera- 
tive measures. 

The visit also provided an opportunity to 
review the current status of United States ef- 
forts currently underway to work towards a 
just and lasting solution in the Middle East 
in accordance with UN principles and resolu- 
tions. Both sides expressed satisfaction with 
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the progress made and expressed their hope for 
continuing early progress in this regard. The 
United States side reaffirmed its intention to 
continue its efforts looking toward a just and 
durable peace in the Middle East and noted the 
constructive support it has received from the 
Kingdom in these efforts. 

At the conclusion of the visit, His Royal 
Highness and the Secretary of State agreed on 
the following: 

A. To establish a Joint Commission on Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. This Commission will be 
p headed by the Secretary of the Treasury for 

the United States and by the Minister of State 
for Finance and National Economy for Saudi 
Arabia. Its purpose will be to promote pro- 
grams of industrialization, trade, manpower 
training, agriculture, and science and technol- 
ogy. The first formal meeting of this Commis- 
sion will take place in Saudi Arabia in October 


of this year. The Commission members will. 


include representatives from the Departments 
of State, Treasury, and Commerce, and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and possibly other 
agencies for the United States side. For the 
Saudi Arabian side, it will include representa- 
tives from the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 
Finance and National Economy, Commerce 
and Industry, the Central Planning Organiza- 
tion, and other ‘government departments con- 
cerned. The Economic Commission will review 
at this first meeting the recommendations and 
plans' prepared by Working Groups that will 
be meeting in the meantime. These include the 
following: 

(1) A Joint Working Group on Industri- 
alization will meet in Saudi Arabia beginning 
on July 15, 1974 to consider plans for Saudi 
Arabia's economic development, paying special 
attention to the use of flared gas for expanding 
the production of fertilizer. 

(2) A Joint Working Group on Manpower 
and Education will meet in Saudi Arabia 
shortly thereafter to consider projects aimed at 
the further development of Saudi technical 
manpower skills, the expansion of educational 
and: technical institutions, the transfer of tech- 
nological expertise, the establishment of a 
comprehensive Saudi Arabian science and tech- 
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nologysprogram keyed to the national goals of 
the Kingdom, and an expansion of sister uni- 
versity relations. 

(3) This will be followed by another Joint 
Working Group on Technology, Research and 
Development in scientific fields of interest to 
examine specific cooperative endeavors in such 
fields as solar energy and desalination. 

(4) In addition a Joint Working Group on 
Agriculture will meet to examine agricultural 
development proposals in general and desert 
agriculture in particular. 

The Commission will encourage and facili- 
tate periodic visits to Saudi Arabia by scien- 
tists, engineers and research specialists drawn 
from the United States Government, universi- 
ties, and private business in order tc supple- 
ment the operations of the Working Groups 
and to examine specific proposals for coopera- 
tion. The two governments have agreed to 
study a proposed technical cooperation agree- 
ment between them. The two governments will 
also consider sponsoring an Economic Council 
composed of prominent American and Saudi 
participants from the private sector to work 
together to further the aims of the cooperative 
arrangements between the two countries. Con- 
sideration will also be given to the formation 
of a United States-Saudi Industrial Develop- 
ment Council, which might include government 
as well as private enterprise representatives. 

The United States Treasury Department and 
the Saudi Arabian Ministry of Finance and 
National Economy will consider cooperation in 
the field of finance. i 

B. To establish a Joint Commission to re- 
view programs already underway for mod- 
ernizing Saudi Arabia's armed forces in light 
of the Kingdom's defense requirements espe- 
cially as they relate to training. The Commis- 
sion will be headed by the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security Affairs 
for the United States and by His Royal High- 
ness the Vice Minister of Defense and Aviation 
for Saudi Arabia. The first meeting of this 
Commission will take place in Saudi Arabia 
in the fall of this year. 

It was agreed that Saudi Arabia and the 
United States will continue to consult closely 
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on all matters of mutual interest. To that end, 
the Secretary of State and His Royal Highness 
Prince Fahd will remain in close contact with 
each other to oversee and to ensure that the 
activities of the joint commissions to be formed 
as a result of these talks are fully coordinated 
and are responsive to the interests of both 
countries. 

It was agreed that the visit of Prince Fahd 
not only enhanced the spirit of friendship and 
understanding between the two countries but 
that it also heralded an era of increasingly 


Henry A. Kissinger 
‘Secretary of State 
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close cooperation. This friendship is not based 
exclusively on material considerations but is 
derived from mutual respect and intimate re- 
lations over many years. The United States 
for its part hopes that this cooperation will be 
the benchmark for its evolving relations with 
the Arab world. Saudi Arabia for its part 
hopes that the era now opening will witness 
successful progress for its citizens and for all 
people of the area as they seek peace and se- 
curity in the transformation into reality of 
their goals for prosperity and well-being. 


Fahd bin Abd al Aziz 
Second Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ECONOMIC CHANGE IN AN IRANIAN VILLAGE 


John Connell 


In the. past decade most parts of rural Iran 
have experienced significant social and economic 
changes as a result of both land reform! and 
the so-called “White Revolution.” The province 
of Gilan has been influenced by these national 
changes and by other more local development 
efforts; the completion of the Empress Farah 
Dam across the Sefid Rud in 1962 and the 
installation of an irrigation network in the 
following decade has resulted in important 
agricultural changes associated with the national 
government's Compact Rice Plan of 1967. Major 
parts of the province have become highly im- 
portant intensive rice growing areas to the 
extent that rice production is expected shortly 
to pass barley and become the second most 
important crop in Iran.’ 

In less than a decade the amount of rice 
produced in Iran has risen from 566,000 tons 
in 1961-62 to approximately 900-950,000 tons in 
1970-71. It is quite probable that the target of 
the Fourth Development Plan (1968-73) of 


1.4 million tons will have been met. In the last 
period 410,000 hectares were occupied by rice 
land, of which 220,000 were in Gilan and 120,000 
in Mazanderan, on the Caspian Coast, and the 
greater intensity of production in Gilan indi- 
cates that a disproportionate total of the rice 
comes from this area. Increased expenditure 
on government research into rice growing is 
indicative of the attempt to substitute increased 
rice production for a high level of wheat im- 
ports; a major constraint to this attempt is the 
local preference for the Iranian long-grain 
strain of Mehr rice whose maximum yield is 


‘around 4.5 tons per hectare rather than short- 


grained Asian rice which has an average yield 
of five tons.* Nevertheless, with Chinese assis- 
tance, progress has been made with a hybrid of 
IR8, the rice that spearheaded the “Green 
Revolution" in much of South Asia, and the 
long-grain Mehr and this is becoming popular 
in the Caspian provinces. The key to rural 
change in much of Gilan has been the increased 


1. A. K. S. Lambton, The Persian Land Reform, 1962-1966. Oxford, 1969. 

2. F. Bermont, Une Revolution Pacifique: L'Iran Depuis 1962. Paris, 1971. 

3. Although Iran exported rice before the war (D. H. Grist, Rice, 4th ed., London, 1965, p. 
433) the aim of current policy is to use all the increased production for domestic consumption. 

4. L. Thurgood, "Iranian Agriculture: National Rice Plan Well on Schedule, Financial 


Times, July 7, 1971. 


A Joun ConNELL is a member of the Department of Economics of the Research School of 
Pacific Studies, Australian National University, Canberra. 
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attention, both local and national, given to rice 
production; it is useful and interesting to com- 
pare some aspects of the rice economy of part 
of Gilan with that of other intensive rice grow- 
ing areas, especially since the former has not 
_ been studied in any detail.’ 

Giga Sar is a dispersed village in the part of 
the Caspian littoral that is below sea level some 
fifteen kilometers west of the provincial capital 
of Rasht (1966 population: 143,557) and three 
kilometers from the main road between Rasht 
and the smaller town of Fowman (population: 
9226). Additional to data collected in 1972 there 
is a small amount of data available on the village 
in 1964, from a one-day survey carried out by 
the Institute of Economic Research (IER)? 
and in 1966 from the Census Village Gazetteer. 
The former is extremely unreliable whilst the 
latter provides only a minimal amount of in- 
formation; however, from these and from the 
more general accounts of the'area, there are 
significant indications of the course of change. 
(All data from the years 1964 and 1966 comes 
from these sources.) 

The 1966 population of 949 had grown only 
slightly by 1972 to just under 1000 but the 
demographic structure had altered more signifi- 
cantly with a greater ratio of young people to 
adults. The mean household size has fallen 
from around ten people in the late 1950s8 to 
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6.0 in 1966 and now rather less than that; never- 
theless this is significantly larger than the mean 
Iranian rural household size of 5.0 recorded in 
the 1966 census. (However, there were then no 
indications of the particular economic charac- 
teristics of the villages in relation to land hold- 
ings, hence, even in an Iranian context, it is not 
possible to attribute this larger family size to 
more successful economic development because 
of the wide intra-village variations in pros- 
perity?). IER attributed the large family size 
(and the absence of birth control and some 
polygyny) to the necessity for all family mem- 
bers to take part in the agricultural economy ;!° 
however the changes of the past decade in the 
agricultural economy have significantly reduced 
the marginal productivity of labor. Hence, this 
is no longer even a partial explanation. Labor 
utilization was already a problem in 1964 and 
it is probable that the birth rate is now de- 
clining. 

In 1964 the IER found that of a total of 535 
hectares of cultivated land 75 ha. were under 
rice, 50 ha. under tobacco, and 100 ha. were 
under cotton; there were 10 hectares of tea 
plantations and much of the remaining land was 
in gardens or largely unproductive wooded 
land. The 1966 census records only 311 
hectares of cultivated land of which 275 hectares 
were under rice, 11 ha. under orchids and the 


5. The most important general accounts are those of M. Atai, "Economic Report on Rice 
and Other Cereals in Gilan,” Tahqiqat-e Eqgtesadi (Quarterly Journal of Economic Research), 
2 (5 and 6), September 1963, 32-53; P. Beaumont and J. H. Neville, “Rice Cultivation in 
Iran's Caspian Lowlands,” World Crops, 20 (6) December 1968, 70-73; C. Sahami, Le Guilan: 
L'Economie Rurale et la Vie Paysanne dans la Province Sud-Caspienne de l'Iran, Clermont- 
Ferrand, 1965 and E. Ehlers, “Nordpersische Agrarlandschaften: Landnutzung und Sozialstruk- 
` tur in Ghilan and Mazanderan,” Geographische Rundschau, 23 (9), September 1971, 329-342. 


A shorter report, R. du Pasquier, 


"Riziculture en Iran,” Riz et Riziculture, 6 (1), January- 


February 1960, 5-10, is more outdated and more orientated towards agronomy. Sahami’s report 
is especially useful in this context because it is largely concerned with the area around Fowman. 
6. Institute for Economic Research, “Gigasar,” Tahgigat-e Eqtesadi, 4 (11 and 12), January 


1967, 168-176. 


7. Plan Organization, Village Gazetteer, Vol. 16, Gilan Ostan (Province). Tehran, 1970, p. 


40 


8. Institute for Economic Research, of. cit., p. 168. 


9. I. Ajami, "Social Classes, Family Demographic Characteristics and Mobility in Three 
Iranian Villages," Sociologia Ruralis, 9 (1), 1969, 62-72, produces similar conclusions from . 


the Shiraz area, 
10. Institute for Economic Research, ibid., p. 168. 


1l. The IER figures are wildly inaccurate and disagree on two séparate pages (pp. 169 & 
175) ; they are included merely for comparative purposes to give some indication of the change 
in crop types. The 1966 Census figures are close to the real areas involved. 
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other 25 ha. under other crops (almost entirely 
garden vegetables). Thus by 1966 cotton cultiva- 
tion had completely disappeared ; nor are tea and 
tobacco now grown in this village. Since 1966 
there has been no qualitative change; the rice 
acreage has continued to expand at the expense 
of previously uncultivated land and reservoir 
land and the intensity of production has in- 
creased. Even though the early figures are no 
more than loosely indicative of the 1964 situa- 
tion there has still been a remarkable change, 
attributable to various causes, which itself has 
resulted in subsequent changes within the 
village. 

Overall, the most important external influence 
has been the completion of the construction of 
the Empress Farah Dam across the major 
river, the Sefid Rud, in 1962 followed by the 
construction of an associated irrigation network. 
The whole project is expected finally to result 
in an increase of 69,000 hectares in the extent of 
cultivated rice land in the delta area and the 
most significant increase was to be in the lower 
Fowman area (of which Giga Sar is part) 
where the area under rice cultivation would 
increase from 5.670 to 23.910 ha.!2 Much of 
this increase has already been achieved as a 
result of the Fowman Tunnel and the Fowman 
Canal; the Fowman Tunnel, 17 kms. long, 
diverts water from the Tarik diversion dam, 
30 kms. downstream from the main Empress 
Farah Dam in the Elburz mountains, and dis- 
charges into the 51 kms. long Fowman Canal 
which itself discharges into four smaller rivers 
to irrigate the Fowman area. The large increase 
in area under rice in the Fowman area is 
indicative of the earlier shortage of water in 
this particular part of Gilan. The older irriga- 
tion canals from the Sefid Rud did not reach 
so far west, while the nearest river was usually 
dry after June.3 Now, concrete irrigation 
channels pass through the village and the water 
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is controlled by electrical pump sets. Thus over 
a period of less than a decade water supply has 
increased and become reliable. The vagaries “of 
differential rice productivity in different fields 
are no longer present in the village whilst the 
overall productivity per hectare is significantly 
greater than the Sefid Rud valley slopes where 
adequate irrigation is more difficult to achieve. 
In its separate way, Gilan i$ as much affected 
by irrigation as the rest of Iran. 

The most critical feature of irrigated rice 
cultivation is the supply and control of the 
water; even on soils of poor quality rice 
cultivation is readily possible given the right? 
water conditions. For the Fowman area, water 
has become "the natural variable par excel- 
lence,"15 while its management is determined— 
almost exclusively—by extra-village organiza- 
tion. Before the new irrigation system reached 
Giga Sar the communal management of water, 
typical of intensive rice cultivation systems with 
some tendency towards water shortage,!ó was 
manifest in the existence in the village, and 
other nearby villages, of a water official (mirab) 
with power vested in him by the community 
(or essentially the landlord) to distribute water 
at fixed time periods to particular areas and 
plots and organize the maintenance of storage 
reservoirs. Now control of water supply is ex-: 
ercised outside the village and because of the 
more than adequate quantity now available the 
role of the mirab is redundant. The village is 
now dependent on external rather tham internal 
decisions—on government rather than on land- 
lords. 

The suitability of the climate for rice culti- 
vation is indicated by its fairly long history in. 
the region but the coolness of the winter season 
has always prevented any possibility of double 
cropping. Hitherto, the main restriction on rice 
cultivation was the limitation imposed by the | 
necessity for irrigation, between mid-March and 


12. Plan Organization, Dam Construction in Iran, Bureau of Information and Reports, 
Tehran, 1969, p. 57. No dates are given for the figures which probably refer to 1962 and 1972. 


13. Sahami, op. cit., pp. 43, 47, 52. 
14. Grist, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 


15. K. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, New Haven, 1957, p. 15. 
16. See, for example, E. R. Leach's account of Pul Eliya: A Village in Ceylon (Cambridge, 
1961) for a detailed account of some Ceylonese practices. 
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Ficure 1: 
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Rainfall and Temperatures 


Mean 

Temp. °C. 7.6 8.0 99 136 192 226 249 250 219 175 137 9.5 
Mean cms. 10.3 103 122 98 53 ' 45 41 72 137 230 130 129 
Rainfall 


c --——— — ——— se 
Source: Iranian Meteorological Yearbook, 1962-1968. 


the end of August, because of the relatively dry 
summer (see Fig. 1) ; since this was impossible 
the result was reduced yields and the cultivation 
-of other crops, especially in the drier areas. 
Tobacco was particularly important around 
Fowman!? where only a few villages, and not 
Giga Sar, now grow it; tea has remained im- 
_ portant in the Rasht-Lahijan area to the east. 
Availability of water in the right temperature 
conditions has resulted in the movement of sev- 
eral village economies, of which Giga Sar is 
one, towards a rice monoculture. Cotton has 
disappeared entirely from the village;!8 the 
small tea plantations and tobacco fields have 
gone, while almost all the small storage reser- 
voirs that the old river irrigation necessitated, 
and some woodland, have been converted to 
rice land. (The conversion of tea land to rice 
land is therefore a second-stage after the first 
in which the same land was used until the 1950s 
for silkworm breeding on mulberries.) The 
vegetables which, with rice, are the basis of 
the diet (aided by some meat and fish) are the 
only other important crop, by area or weight. 
About a hundred cattle are grazed in the wood- 
land areas around the village; their milk (as 
yogurt) is a useful addition to the diet but their 
numbers are declining. 

Since rice is principally a subsistence crop, 
production is less responsive to market mecha- 
nisms, while the small margin of production 
over consumption requirements may have mili- 
tated against efforts to introduce new rice into 

17. Sahami, of. cit., p. 60. 


Gilan.1® Consequently, despite the presence of 
an Agricultural Corpsman in the village and a 
cooperative which can supply seeds and fertil- 
izer, new rice covers only about 10 per cent 
of the rice acreage; more than half of this is on 
newly cultivated land. 

The village was not part of the Land Reform 
Program until after 1965, although the first 
stage had réached parts of Gilan as early as 
1963. A special condition of reform in the in- 
tensive rice growing areas was that the maxi- 
mum permissible holding size was 30 hectares ;29 
however, there were only two or possibly three 
holdings in the village where this was so, hence 
little land was distributed. The land reform was 
primarily what Keddie called a "bourgeois re- 
form"?! favoring previous land owners rather 
than agricultural laborers. In addition Giga 
Sar, because of its distance from adequate ir- 
rigation supplies, and its relatively late settle- 
ment relative to other villages in the area, has 
less fragmented landholdings than most other 
villages and, while some consolidation has been 
possible, only a little was necessary. Although 
structural changes resulting from land reform 
have been in themselves fairly slight, the aboli- 
tion of sharecropping has been of much more 
universal benefit. With the concomitant shift 
towards a rice monoculture it has, however, 
produced more significant changes. The decline 
in the number of large landholdings has reduced 
the amount of hired labor required on these 
farms (without providing the laborers with 


18. The IER (op. cit., p. 169) reported extensive cotton crop damage caused by pests and 


a resultant decline in interest in cotton growing. 


19. Lambton (op. cit., pp. 92-95) notes the high rate of indebtedness in the Fowman area 


and the resultant foreselling of rice crops. 
20. Ibid.,p. 105. 


21. N. Keddie, “The Iranian Village Before and After Land Reform," Journal of Contem- 


porary History, 3 (3), 1968, p. 86. 
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arms of their own) while all the remaining 
ioldings are capable of being worked for most 
of the year using only family labor; conse- 
quently there has been some outmigration from 
the village. At the same time, the change to 
1 rice monoculture has resulted in two labor 
peaks in the village, at transplanting and har- 
vesting periods, rather than the more continuous 
demand for both family and employed labor 
that was generated by the mixed agricultural 
system. Although the overall demand has de- 
clined, the two peaks require much more labor 
than hitherto, both because of the greater acre- 
age under rice and the associated use of more 
labor intensive techniques with new rice vari- 
eties. Consequently, the migration to the village 
of seasonal workers mainly from the Elburz 
mountains and the Zanjan area (particularly 
for the rice harvest in Gilan which follows the 
wheat harvest in the south) has been main- 
tained and is supplemented by some return 
migration of villagers who have left for urban 
areas. The impossibility of double cropping the 
rice has meant that agricultural reorganization 
has reduced the demand for labor and induced 
urban migration, mainly to Zanjan, Kazvin and 
Tehran, especially among the former landless 
laborers. Although the tea plantations between 
Rasht and Giga Sar employ female and child 
labor from a wide area, they employ little male 
labor and have not increased their overall de- 
mand for labor in the past decade. The landless 
laborers who remain are the poorest group in 
the village; in these circumstances permanent 
outmigration has resulted in increased seasonal 
immigration.?? 

Despite the massive improvement in the ir- 
rigation system, rice production remains closely 
constrained by the climate. The cloudiness of 
the Caspian restricts the rate of growth and the 
old rice varieties need the whole summer to 
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mature. Transplanting takes place as soon as 
possible in late May or June; this is an arduous 
task for which women provide the bulk of the 
labor force and is the only part of the agri- 
cultural cycle in which work groups participate. 
Weeding demands little labor, especially since 
the fields are now permanently under at least 
0.5 meters of water ; the most important activity 
is harvesting which is, as far as possible, com- 
pleted by the end of August and may result 
in considerable losses but the availability of 
water, coupled with the short growing time for 
the new rice, has brought part of the harvesting 
period forward by 10 to 15 days. Although there 
are tractors in Gilan, in Giga Sar the whole 
cycle is carried out without mechanization, but 
using water buffaloes. The major incentive to 
mechanization would have come from increasing 
the area under cultivation but this has only been 
marginally important, while the expense of 
tractorization and its tendency to be controlled 
by loans from urban centers has so far pre- 
vented its development. Possible increased vil- 
lage revenues from rice cultivation, a decline 
in the availability of peak season labor and 
consolidation of small holdings may result in 
the introduction of mechanization, probably re- 
sulting in even more extensive outmigration. 
Economic change has directly or indirectly 
resulted in and been associated with social and 
political change. The village council and the 
new cooperative in Giga Sar are ‘elected but 
remain dominated by the richer men in the 
village,?9 while land reform and other legisla- 
tion has not assisted the position of landless 
laborers. Small landowners and shopkeepers 
have been the major beneficiaries of a decade 
of change. In Giga Sar they have also benefited 
from such other changes as the construction 
of an access road to the main road (and there- 
fore improved access to markets) and greater 


22. A similar pattern occurs in parts of the Philippines, cf. E. Kuroda, "Atomization in the 
Social Relations in a Peasant Community of Rizal Province," The Developing Economies, 9 


(3), September 1971, pp. 290-314. 


23. Keddie (op. cit.) has already suggested that this conclusion may be ubiquitously valid. 
P. Vielle, “Les paysans, la petite bourgeoisie rurale et l'état aprés la réforme agraire en Iran,” 
Annales, Economies, Societés, Civilisations, 27 (2), March-April 1972, pp. 347-372, re-emphasizes 
this in Gilan while noting the case of a village near Jomeh-Bazar, and therefore close to Giga 
Sar, where the village council was still nominated rather than elected and consisted almost 


entirely of small landowners. 
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capital availability has enabled the landowners 
to be the first to use new rice seeds. Despite 
the tendency for socio-economic controls to be 
retained and maintained within a small group 
the considerable scope of change has, with the 
important exception of landless laborers, been 
consistently beneficial within the village. There 
is now no evidence of foreselling nor of mal- 
nutrition (whose cyclical occurrence was liable 
to disrupt and retard transplanting) ; real in- 
comes have risen and the number of capital 
goods, such as radios, bicycles and even motor- 
cycles has grown sharply. 

The beneficiaries of change have not included 
those who could not find employment within 
the village; thus, although the economic dif- 
ferentials within the village are maintained, 
many landless laborers and their families have 
left the village. A few find work in Rasht. 
Like all migratory streams this too is differen- 
tial; it removes young men from the village 
and reduces the possibilities of carrying out the 
arduous tasks of land clearance without recourse 
to the use of mechanization which ultimately 
might only exacerbate this outmigration. The 
other group of outmigrants are the educated. 
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In rural Iran schools do not educate an indi 


vidual to become a leader in village society 


education usually results in his migration t 
the rapidly growing urban centers. Educatio! 
itself has removed children from the economy 
they do not now guard the rice fields and thei 
declining róle in cattle herding has been mor 
rapid than the decline in cattle herding itself. 

Despite its position in one of the richest area 
of rural Iran, Giga Sar in many ways is indica 
tive of the development currently continuin 
throughout rural society and the stresses an 
strains involved in the changes. The “white 
and "green revolutions" have come but th 
arrival of an adequate irrigation system ha 
been more important than either. The rapidit 
of change that has followed this technologicz 
innovation has overcome any outdated concept 
of the timeless Middle Eastern village. Futur 
policy must ensure that rural change does nc 
simply reinforce existing economic differentia 
tion but can benefit differentially the poore: 
sector of the agricultural system. Benefits fo 
the poor rarely rise automatically from th 
system as they do for the rich. 
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. THE MIDDLE EAST IN PAPERBACK III (1969-1974) 


Harry N. H oward 


In 1964 The Middle East Journal published its first edition of “The Middle East in Paperback” 
and followed it in 1969 with a second (Vol. 18, No. 3, Summer 1964), pp. 355-366; Vol. 23, 
No. 3, Summer 1969, pp. 383-391). Like the earlier bibliographies, this brief, selected, and annotated 
oibliography makes no pretence to completeness. Indeed, it could not, granted the plethora of 
5ooks dealing with the Middle East in all its aspects. It is hoped, however, that it will guide stu- 
Jents and others interested in that troubled area conveniently to some of the more useful works 
which treat of developments within the middle East and its basic problems. 
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Representatives. With Minority and Additional 
Views. 92d Congress, 2d Session. Committee 
Print. Washington, D. C.: USGPO, 1972. 27 pp. 

4 Short History of Greece, by D. George: Kou- 
soulas. New York: Scribner's, 1974. 340 pages. 
A comprehensive history of modern Greece from 
the early 19th century to the present. 
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Greek Revolution and the American Muse: A Col- 
lection of Philhellenic Poetry, 1821-1828, edited, 
annotated and introduced by M. Byron Raizis 
and originally compiled by Alexander Papas. 
Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 1972. 
177 pp. Reflections on the Greek struggle for in- 
dependence by American poets. All in the Phil- 
hellenic tradition of the period. A contribution 
to literature and to the history of American- 
Greek relations. 

Greece and the Entente, August 1, 1914-September 
25, 1916, by Christos Theodoulou. Thessaloniki, 
Greece: Institute: for Balkan Studies, 1971. 379 
pp. Maps, bibliography. A well-grounded study 
of the diplomatic backgrounds of Greece’s entry 
into World War I in 1917. Based on much un- 
published British and Greek materials. ~ 

The Greek Tragedy, by Constantine Tsoucalas. 
Baltimore: Penguin, 1969. 207 pages. By a Greek 
lawyer, living abroad, this is a concise historical 
IA groemd to the military coup of April 21, 
1967. 


D 


IRAN 


Iran, by Yahya Armajani. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972. 172 pages. A general his- 
tory; brief and succinct. Rich in detail, with a 
profound attraction to and feeling or Iranian cul- 
ture. 

Problems in Employment Creation in Iran, by Wil- 
liam H. Bartsch. Geneva: International Labour 
Office, 1970. 83 pages. Bibliography. One of a 
series of case studies designed to analyze employ- 
ment conditions and experiences in dealing with 
employment problems in developing countries. 

Factors Influencing Iran's International Role, by 
Leonard Binder. RM-5968. Santa Monica, Cal.: 
RAND, 1969. 51 pages. Brief account by a well- 
known scholar. 

Tran: Continuity and Variety, ed. by Peter J. Chel- 
kowski. New York: Center for Near Eastern 
Studies, New York University, 1971. 75 pp. A 
collection of essays covering a wide variety of 
subjects. 

Semnan: Persian City and Region, ed. by John 
Connell. London: University College, 1970. 105 
pages. Maps, Illustrations. Án economic-geo- 
graphical study of the town and region, by five 
writers who undertook field research during 
August 1969. 

Rumi the Persian: Rebirth in Creativity and Love, 
with a preface by Erich Fromm. Tucson: Omen 
Press, 1972. x + 196 pages. First published by 
Paragon Press in 1965. 

The Shamlu Letters: A New Source of Iranian 
Diplomatic Correspondence, intro. and annota- 
tion by Riazul Islam. Karachi: The Institute of 
Central and West Asian Studies, 1971. 31 pages. 
Text Series No. 1. Appendices, Illustrations. 
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Contains correspondence of Hasan Khan Shamlu ed. New York: Sterling, 1970. 64 pages. Illt 

and ‘Abbas Quli Khan Shamlu, consecutive vice- trated. 

roys of Khurasana during the reigns of Shah Safi The Traditional Crafts of Persia: Their Develo 

and Shah ‘Abbas II, with Mughal officials, Khans ment, Technology, and Influence on Eastern a 

of Turan et al. Western Civilizations, by Hans E. Wulff. Ca» 
Iran (Persia) in Pictures, by John A. Teta. Rev. bridge: MIT Press, 1971. An authoritative stuo 
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GENERAL ` 


aE MIDDLE East: QUEST FOR AN. AMERICAN 
Porrcv, Edited by Willard A. Beling. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1973. 
347 pages. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Georgiana G. Stevens 


Professor Beling has brought together the 
teas of the best professionals in Middle Eastern 
udies along with some experimental samples 
* systems analysis. For example, Professor 
‘harles McClelland and Miss Gilbar make a 
ise for quantitative measurement of external 
vents as a valid source of insight into Middle 
'astern politics. From another angle the closely 
easoned papers of Philip Dadant, of the Rand 
‘orporation, and Professor Ciro Zoppo, a 
pecialist on military strategy, provide fresh en- 
‘ghtenment on the Soviet-American strategic 
elationships in the Mediterranean. Finally, 
he third section of the book concentrates on 
American Middle East policy formation. 

Of the regionalists represented Malcolm Kerr 
tands out. He reviews with great insight the 
aralle! myths of “self-comforting beliefs” 
vhich sustain each side in the Arab-Israeli 
onflict. He is particularly acute in his exposi- 
ion of the mutual psychological nonrecognition 
avolved. The Arabs, he says, are unaware of 
he distinctive Israeli culture which has evolved, 
of the social dynamism within Israel. In the 
irabs' view expansionism at their expense is 
he one driving Israeli force. On the Israeli 
ide he finds equally blind spots, particularly 
tbout the Palestinians. As he puts it, "for the 
‘sraelis to acknowledge the national character 
ind rights of the Palestinians means potentially 
ling into question some of the rights that 
hey have prescriptively acquired for them- 
selves since 1948 . . . (p. 13)." This Israeli 
yroblem is compounded, he believes, by the 
ittitudes of Israel's overseas supporters, whose 
listance from the area makes it possible for 
hem “to entertain the luxury of thinking of 
he Middle East solely in terms of Israel's 
»roblems and interests (p. 15)." 
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In Professor Kerr's view the June 1967 war 
did help to change Arab thinking. By November 
1967 moderate Arab governments had decided 
to try to contain Israel rather than try to 
eliminate it. Again in 1971 Egypt and Jordan 
declared their readiness to make peace in ex- 
change for return of their occupied territories. 
But Israeli thinking had not then changed, 
and by 1972 Dr. Kerr saw no light at the end 
of the tunnel. 

Professor Lenczowski’s review of the Arab 
Cold War is skillful and a useful reminder of 
how the Palestinian revival occurred. Going 
back to 1963 he shows how alarm over Israel’s 
diversion of the Jordan River stirred up reac- 
tions which Nasir tried to contain by sponsor- 
ing Arab summitry. With the momentum then 
developed among Palestinian movements, pres- 
sure on Egypt grew to the point where the 
1967 war became almost inevitable. Professor 
Lenczowski, writing in 1972, found that the 
radicalization of the Palestinian movement and 
of Arab society was primarily related to the 
American stance in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
The more the US unconditionally supported 
Israel the stronger the process of radicalization 
was likely to be. 

The clarification of the diversities within 


‘Israeli society which Professor Peretz pro- 


vides has special importance for lay readers 
today. It explains the internal conflicts as 
Israel grapples with the need to find a new 
relationship with its neighbors. No one writes 
better than Dr. Peretz on the fundamental 
dilemma for Israel in choosing between demo- 
graphy and geography. 

A similarly helpful chapter is Michael Hud- 
son’s discussion of the Palestine Resistance 
Movement since 1967. Five years after the 
June War he was not sure whether the move- 
ment could agree on either a domesticated or a 
radicalized position. But he predicted confi- 
dently and correctly that the Palestinians’ 
claims would have to be part of any future 
settlement. 

In the third section of the book, concerned 
specifically with American policy, Charles 
Wagner summarizes élite newspaper opinion 
about the Middle East since 1967. There is, of 
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course, strong determination after Vietnam to 
disengage militarily elsewhere. There is the 
hope that economic aid and trade will mitigate 
political tensions. And as early as 1969 edi- 
torial samples: showed widespread demand for 
a negotiated settlement in the- Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. There was then, it appears, a climate of 
opinion already favorable to the 1974 peace 
efforts. 

Of greatest interest today is William Quandt’s 
cool appraisal of domestic influences on US 
Middle East policy. He shows that that influ- 
ence is exerted by combinations of threats and 
promises, campaign contributions and lecture 


fees to congressmen and senators, and well- 


orchestrated press campaigns when issues im- 
portant to Israel arise. When it was decided 
in October 1969 to reveal Washington's “fall- 
back position" on Israeli withdrawal, domestic 
opposition was quickly marshalled. It in- 
creased after Secretary of State Rogers stated 
publicly in December what had been unstated 
policy all along. As a result, Dr. Quandt 
writes, ". . . restriction of the scope of possible 
initiatives has been the most visible effect of 
domestic factors (p. 275)." 

However, external events forced some US 
action and the result in 1970 was the ceasefire 
obtained by Secretary Rogers. By that time 
Egypt, under Sadat, showed interest in further 
reduction of tensions. Israeli resistance to going 
beyond the ceasefire forced suspension of fur- 
ther American moves. In 1971 election year 
politics began to take over. Dr. Quandt, writing 
from the vantage point of a toiler in the Middle 
East policy formation complex, foresaw the 
time, now here, when strategic and energy 
needs would make a Middle East settlement vital 

.for the United States. His paper is excellent 
background reading for understanding the 
events of 1974. 
Finally, the Director of the School of Réli- 
gion at the University of Southern California, 
` John B. Orr, examines the views and questions 
about the Middle East conflict which trouble 
theologians today. He raises more questions 
than he answers—the moral questions which 
messianic nationalism forces Christians and 
Jews to ask themselves. His essay is a signifi- 
cant and novel addition in a book of this kind. 
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Any volume of papers based on a conferenc 
held in 1970, even when they are brought up t 
date, suffers from uneven quality. This collec 
tion, however, has the merit of spreading mor. 
light than heat. Dr. Beling's incorporation o 
different methodological approaches to Middl 
Eastern complexities is, at best, an experiment 
The theorists seem brave indeed to try to quan 
tify external actions which spring from sucl 
complex roots. At the end of the book the 
clearest view comes from the regionalists whc 
have spent their professional lives pondering 
the mosaic. It is their deductions and insight: 
which help the layman to understand what is 
happening. 

A GEoRGIANA G. STEVENS is a member of the 


Board of Governors of the Middle East Insti- 
tute, 


THE SUPERPOWERS AND THE BALANCE OF 
POWER IN THE Aras Wort, by Enver M. 
Koury. Beirut: Catholic Press, 1970. 177 
pages. Chronol. to page 195. Notes to page 
203. Index to page 208. No price indicated. 


THE SUPERPOWERS AND THE MIDDLE East, by 
Tarun Chandra Bose. New York: Asia Pub- 
lishing House, 1972. x + 151 pages. Appends. 
to page 201. Index to page 208. No price 
indicated. 


Reviewed by Vigar A. Hamdani 


No other region through the ages has at- 
tracted so much attention and has in conse- 
quence suffered so greatly and grievously as 
the Middle East. One would therefore welcome 
the concise, dispassionate and remarkably im-. 
partial assessments of the involvement of the 
Super Powers in the region during the past 
three tumultuous decades presented with great 
skill and scholarship in the two books under 
review: one a definitive, narrative general 
study, faithful to its Western sources; the 
other, a stimulating, discursive and at times 
provocative specialized study with its main 
emphasis on "the balance of power" as a key 
solution to the region's problems. 

In his deceptively simple and straightforward 
chronological analysis of the complex develop- 
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ments during 1945-70, Tarun Chandra Bose 
has subjected the vast amoünt of factual mate- 
rial and conflicting opinion available mostly in 
American and Western sources to the highest 
standards of research and comprehensive docu- 
mentation rarely found in any comparable work, 
and has reached the predictable conclusion that 
the prospects of peace will in great measure 
depend upon the accomodation of mutual in- 
terests and policies of the Super Powers in 
the region. 

While Dr. Bose seems to concentrate ex- 
clusively on the Arab-Israeli conflict, Enver 
M. Koury considers "this Arab versus Israel 
conflict" only a “subarena” as compared to the 
“main arena of the East-West conflict," and, 
indeed, opens his specialized study with the 
claim that "the Arab world has rejected both 
the Western,and the Soviet ways of life as 
well as political alliances" (p. 1). One may not 
always agree with every premise of Dr. Koury's 
arguments or his conclusions, but one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the lucid and dispas- 
sionate presentation of plausible theses sup- 
ported by an impressive array of geopolitical, 
socio-economic and psychological facts and 
factors affecting the Arab world and the “new” 
Arab mind. 

Limitation of space permits only a brief refer- 
ence to the development of Koury's basic theses 
on the evolution of the regional "balance" sys- 
tem through five stages from 1945 to 1970 and 
his perceptive conclusions: (1) "the Soviet 
Union ... has become a principal power in 
the region" (p. 154), (2) "it would be sheer 
defeatism for the United States to write off the 
Arab revolutionary bloc" (p. 158), and (3) 
“the Arab Israel War of 1967 did not bring an 
objective solution . . . a fourth round was in- 
evitable". (p. 158). Writing long before the 
latest Arab-Israeli War of 1973 which ended 
the myth of the military invincibility of Israel 
and nudged the Super Powers towards a joint 
initiative in the UN and elsewhere, Dr. 
Koury with uncanny perception gives an inci- 
sive analysis of the possible measures of Ameri- 
can-Soviet joint action, of the possible alterna- 
tives available to the American and Soviet 
policymakers and of the implications of the 
possible “new Concord" of the Arab states with 
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the Common Market and other European coun- 
tries as an alternative to their commitment to 
the US or the Soviet Union. Moreover, in his. 
treatment of Arab nonalignment and co-exist- - 
ence, perhaps more complete than in other 
works, the author advises the Arabs to reject 
ideology as an instrument of power. 

Despite some minor printing errors and other 


. shortcomings these lucid and well-documented 


analytical studies, for their timely and percep- 
tive predictions alone, should command wide 
reading. ae > 


A Vioar A. HAMDANI, former Professor of Is- 
lamic History and Culture, is a retired diplo- 
matist with considerable residential experience 
in the Middle East and at the United Nations. 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT ` 


WHOSE JERUSALEM ? THE CONFLICTS OF ISRAEL, 
by Ronald Segal. London: Jonathan Cape, 
1973. 284 pages. Appends. Index. £3.50 in 
U.K. 


Reviewed by Don Peretz 


This critical insight into many of Israel's 
dilemmas is an effort to dispel some of the 
Manichean perceptions they have stimulated in 
the West. Considering that Ronald Segal makes 
no claim to being an area specialist, but merely 
a passing observer, his analyses are sharp and 
to the point. Like his critiques of other poten- 
tially explosive situations in India, America and 
Africa; this volume on the Middle East will no 
doubt also raise the hackles of most parties 
exposed to his research techniques. 

Both the title and subtitle are somewhat mis- 
leading in that the book does not center on 
Jerusalem, nor is it limited to a study of Israel. 
It seems intended as an introduction to the 
Arab-Israel conflict, with major emphasis on 
Israel, for the non-specialist. Just over a quarter 
of the contents are devoted to Israel’s neighbors, 
one chapter to Egypt, another to Lebanon, Jor- ` 
dan and the Palestinians. While an examination 
of Arab-Israel relationships is necessary for 
understanding the Jewish State, the comparison 
here suffers from an imbalance, not in criticism, 
but in space devoted to the diverse subject mat- 
ter. Segal could probably have written equally 
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valuable introductions under separate covers to 
Egypt and to the Palestinians. l 

The author attempts to lay bare a number of 
myths prevailing among strong partisans of 
both Israelis and Arabs. Written at a time when 
the cause of the Palestinians was arousing as 
much enthusiasm in certain leftist groups as 
had the cause of Israel in earlier years among 
liberals, Segal takes the wind out of many sacred 
assertions by both. As a leading specialist on 
South Africa, he is qualified to debunk the fre- 
quent and popular analogies drawn between the 
land of Apartheid and the Jewish State. Al- 
though, he states, “under the wrappings, many 
of the goods are the same,” the parallel between 
Israel and white South Africa is not tenable. 
“The difference between an Afrikaner penetra- 
tior, infused with Calvinistic ethic of rugged 
individualism, and a Jewish one infused with a 
socialist commitment, is manifestly crucial (pp. 
13, 27-28).” 

The Vietnamese parallel, so frequently cited 
by partisans of the Palestinian cause, is also 
untenable, he states; “and being spurious, it 
depreciates the real predicament of the Pales- 
tinians. . . . For the foreseeable future, their 
agony is open-ended; and to claim it to be 
otherwise is nonsense no less cruel and corrupt- 
ing than’ is the Israeli abuse of Palestinian 
guerillas as ‘gangsters’ (p. 27).” 

But strong partisans of the Israeli cause will 
find little solace in Segal’s descriptions of the 
Zionist state. Although he has deep sympathies 
for the peoples about whom he writes, his 
searching critiques of their governments will not 
make him a favored author of any establishment. 
Drawing extensively from such diverse sources 
as the Israeli press, government documents, Is- 
raeli authors and scholars, and numerous inter- 
views, he belabors the wide gap between the 
original socialist commitment and the society 
emerging today. 

In addition to the overriding problems of rela- 
tions with domestic and foreign Arabs, other 
major issues plaguing Israeli society are dis- 
cussed. The clash between secularism and 
religion is, the author believes, “perhaps the 
most important . . . manifestation of Israel's 
identity crisis (p. 139)." The gerentocracy of 
the Israeli political system has been another (in 
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1969 when this data was collected the average 
age in both the Knesset and cabinet was sixty- 
three). Israel's politics of management in which 
an arrogant leadership seemed more and more 
"responsive only to the intervention of mortal- 
ity," was until the recent downfall of Golda 
Meir responsible for much disenchantment 
among the electorate. 

As in much of his other writing on India, 
Africa and America, Segal emphasizes class 
factors. In Israel “the economics of inequality” 
is manifest in the cultural and political gap be- 
tween European and Oriental Jews. Supported 
by data from the Falk Project for Economic 
Research, the Report of the Committee on In- 
come Distribution and Social Inequality, and the 
Israeli census, he points out what many others 
have, including numerous Israelis—the inequi- 
ties of income distribution, the drift away from 
socialism and the emerging of two societies. 

In his much shorter, and hence much more 
superficial analysis of Egypt, which he has 
chosen because it “has unquestionably been the 
paramount Arab influence (p.55)," Segal also 
emphasizes class distinctions. There too he is 
critical of "pretensions to socialism," and rule 
from above "through artificial instruments of 
popular 'consultation' (p. 55)." In summary the 
thrust of reform has been "against the foreign 
economic presence and the indigenous big bour- 
geoisie, for the development of a middle, largely 
'state' bourgeoisie; with the essential support of 
a far more considerable petty bourgeoisie. . . . 
the countryside is controlled by a new class of 
peasant proprietors, middle to petty bourgeois, 
that exploits to its own advantage the public 
resources for agricultural investment (pp. 55- 
56).". : 

Segal ends his bird's eye view of the clashing 
nationalisms on a pessimistic note. Although he 
has not disguised his ideological sympathies for 
the left, he is sceptical that “socialism strutting ` 
in a braided uniform or sedate in a Savile Row 
suit is . . . serviceable to a solution of the con- 
flict with Israel, not to speak of a solution to 
the probelms of ignorance and poverty within 
the Arab states themselves. . . (pp. 259-60).” 


A Don Peretz is Director of the Southwest Asian- 
North Africa (SWANA) Program at the State 
University of New York, Binghamton. + 
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AFGHANISTAN 


REFORM AND REBELLION IN AFGHANISTAN, 
1919-1929: Kinc AMANULLAH's FAILURE TO 
MODERNIZE A TRIBAL SocrETY, by Leon B. 
Poullada. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1973. 


Reviewed by Richard S. Newell 


In this important and highly readable study 
Leon Poullada argues that resistance to mod- 
ernization was not the cause of the collapse of 
Amanullah Shah’s rule in 1928-1929. This 
thesis squarely contradicts an established con- 
sensus among historians. It also challenges the 
validity of the premise for the conservative 
gradualist policy adopted by the Musahiban 
dynasty after 1929. Whether or not it was 
historically valid, the moral drawn from the 
debacle of 1929 set back significant institutional 
and cultural change in Afghanistan for at least 
a generation. 

This revisionist interpretation of what hap- 
pened to Amanullah thus raises major issues 
of statecraft and problems of historiography. 
Lively controversy is sure to be provoked by 
Poullada's main thesis, but the questions he 
raises regarding the collection, selection and 
use of evidence may be even more significant. 
One does not have to accept his major con- 

‘clusion to recognize that he adds materially to 
our understanding of the political and social 
turmoil which attended Afghanistan's first con- 
frontation with modernity. 

The chapters on Amanullah's economic, mili- 
tary and administrative: reforms, his checkered 
relations with the USSR and Britain and the 
unfolding of the civil war which destroyed him 
are incisively written and especially informa- 
tive. Yet, this study also illustrates how little 
is known about the era and the processes in 
question. Despite extensive use of archival ma- 
terials, personal reminiscences and contempo- 
rary reporting, Poullada's arguments are as- 
serted on the basis of ambiguous wisps of fact 
and opinion. He amply demonstrates how diffi- 
cult it is to get at as well as to interpret 
behavior in tribal societies with their closed 
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networks of personal and political relations and 
paucity of written or public records. Thus the 
significance of this study lies more in the ave- 
nues of historiography it opens than in the 
persuasiveness of its main argument. 

This thesis is that Amanullah for a variety 
of reasons, his political ineptness probably 
being the most important, failed to maintain 
royal authority over the major Pushtun tribes. 
He ignored the basic fact of Afghan politics: 
the polarity between central authority and 
tribal autonomy. Accordingly, he neglected the 
political arts and military resources required 
for central control. This failure destroyed his 
rule. His attempts at reform had little or noth- 
ing to do with his downfall; in fact Amanul- 
lah's political failings undid his reforms. 

The main thesis is extended in an attempt 
to lay the ghost of another widely held belief 
about Amanullah's fall—that the revolt of 1928 
was a product of British planning, instigation 
and support. Poullada convincingly repudiates 
this view by an analysis of the documentary 
record which shows British policy to have been 
a literal, if anxiously perplexed, neutrality 
toward all parties in the Afghan civil war. One 
of the strongest features of the study is an 
analysis of how this hostile neutrality worked 
to weaken Amanullah's position after his abdi- 
cation in January 1929. Such a line of argu- 
ment is, of course, consistent with Poullada's 
central thesis; blaming British perfidy for the 
revolt would obscure the basic process which 
he asserts was at work—the fracturing ten- 
dency of Afghan tribal politics. 

If the argument for exonerating the British 
for interfering is convincing, Poullada's main 
contention suffers from weaknesses in concept 
and evidence. One of the major aims of the 
study is to contribute to the understanding of 
how the process of modernization unfolded in 
Afghanistan. The phasing, content, strategy 
and implementation of Amanullah's reforms are 
presented in considerable detail, e.g. for the 
first time a version of the 1923 constitution is 
published in English. But by stressing the im- 
portance and sophistication of Amanullah's re- 
form attempts, Poullada risks contradicting his 
argument that they had little to do with his 
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downfall. If they did have impact—beyond ex- 
ercising the court, the nobility and the residents 
of Kabul—then it is hard to sustain arguments 
that they did not threaten tribal conservatism. 
If they had little effect, then Amanullah’s re- 
forms must be relegated to a marginal place in 
Afghan history. Poulldda’s problem is that 
while he believes the reforms were develop- 
mentally significant, he denies that they af- 
fected the political process. 

It is in his attempts to argue for the validity 
of this apparent paradox that he demonstrates 
the difficulty of applying evidence to theory in 
recent Afghan history. Two examples will have 
to suffice here: It is claimed that by the time 
of Amanullah’s reign the tribes had regained 
the political and military capacity to resist cen- 
tral authority which Abdur Rahman had 
crushed out of them. No evidence confirming 
or measuring this recovery is presented. Sec- 
ondly, Poullada equates conservative resistance 
to Amanullah’s administrative and social re- 
forms with resentment of tribal and religious 
leaders at the prospect of losing influence, per- 
quisites and incomes. It is argued that such 
resentment led the religious conservatives, in 
particular, to trump up charges of Amanullah’s 
apostasy and his threat to Islam through revo- 
‘lutionizing the rôles of women, education and 
law. Numerous instances are cited to demon- 
strate that the motives of these conservatives 
were political, that they used inflammatory dis- 
tortions of the reforms as handy devices to 
attack the government. 

The issues raised by this line of argument 
are extremely complex, and it is clear that the 
evidence presented is not sufficient to resolve 
them. It is not persuasive to argue that con- 
servative opposition to the reforms was a 
venal attempt to hold onto wealth and position 
when presumably the reward for liberals who 
agreed with the reforms was preferment at 
court. If corruption influenced both sides, then 
it is likely that convictions may also have been 
important. However, to grant a degree of sin- 
cerity to the opposition requires conceding that 
the reforms were seriously taken to be a threat 
not only to the political but also the religious, 
social and cultural status quo. Such a conces- 
sion would vitiate much of Poullada’s central 
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contention that the reforms had little impact 
on the denoument of Amanullah’s reign. 

In sum, therefore, this study stimulates a re- 
examination of the forces working to produce 
change in Afghan society. It boldly attempts 
to prove a thesis for which there is yet insuffi- 
‘cient evidence, despite the great deal of new 
material—largely through personal interviews 
—which the author has brought to bear. 
Poullada has demonstrated how difficult it is 
to penetrate the surface of recent Afghan his- 
tory and how fascinating and worthwhile the 
attempt can be. 


A RicHARD S. NEWELL is a Fulbright Fellow in 
India on leave from the Department of History, 
University of Northern Iowa. 


. EGYPT 


NUBIANS IN Ecypt: PEACEFUL PEOPLE, ethno- 
graphic essay by Robert A. Fernea, photo- 
graphs by Georg Gerster. Austin and Lon- 
don: University of Texas Press, 1973. xiii + 
146 pages. Bibl. Index. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Alan W. Horton 


It is difficult to fault this handsome volume. 
The text, written by anthropologist Robert A. 
Fernea, is a. brief account of Nubian life that 
tells the layman what is important and endur- 
ing, without telling him more than he wants to ` 
know. The photographs by Georg Gerster (and 
a few by Abdul Fattah Eid) are not only eye- 
catching but also well-selected to illustrate the 
peace and quiet and character of Old Nubia 
before the High Dam flooded it in 1963, caus- 
ing the Egyptian Nubian "homeland" to be 
shifted to a governmentally planned settlement 
north of Aswan. The photographs are: in both 
color and black-and-white and occupy more 
than half the book. A fine chapter on Nubian 
architecture by Horst Jaritz has line drawings . 
and ground plans as well as photographs. This 
reviewer was grateful for the extensive bibliog- 
raphy and for the map that showed, among 
other things, the linguistic divisions of Old 
Nubia, and pleased to note that the price of 
the volume has been held to fifteen dollars. 
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The volume can be recommended for any 
Christmas season. 

But these remarks should not disguise the 
volume’s solid worth. Fernea (and his wife and 
children) resided up the Nile in Old Nubia 
for an extended period, and under his direction 
a major survey involving scholars of many 
sorts was carried out. A considerable number 
of scholarly works resulting from the project 
have already appeared, including assessments 
of the first traumatic years in New Nubia. 
Selecting from his own and his colleagues’ 
research, Fernea has distilled a mass of ethno- 
graphic information into an essay that captures 
the essence of how it was before 1963, with 
a few final remarks on the Nubian qualities 
that may make it possible to survive and grow 
in the new home. No one is better qualified 
than Fernea to write such an essay. . 

Readers with experience of Arab countries 
will be particularly intrigued by two chapters. 
The first discusses the Nubian polity and seeks 
to understand why the Fedija Nubians (the 
southernmost of the two ethnolinguistic groups 
of Egyptian Nubia) are "peaceful people." 
Whereas Arab tribes generally and the Arab- 
influenced Kenuz (the northernmost of the two 
groups) take sides and sometimes split at-times 


of dispute along clearly defined lineage lines, ` 


the Fedija Nubians cannot (and so would not) 
do this. Their system of kin groups is an inter- 
locking and overlapping one, reinforced by 
similar patterns of joint ownership of the 
means of livelihood itself; the system is one 
that produces conciliatory attitudes and many 
peacemakers. 

Another chapter of special interest tells the 
story of that other dimension of Nubian life, 
namely, the extraordinary traditions of migra- 
tion and urban experience that have developed 
in the modern era. There was no village in Old 
Nubia that did not have at least half its. adult 
males away in the big cities of Egypt earning 
and sending back the money to permit village 
culture to continue. Some villages had only 
women, children and old men in residence; the 
weekly visit of the paddle-wheel ship brought 
' messages, remittances and sometimes a work- 
ing male on holiday. Both then and now, tem- 
porary Nubian city-dwellers participate in the 
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activities of one of a network of urban asso- 
ciations that provide a sense of village identity, 
a home away from home and facilitate com- 
munications with families upriver. Fernea re- 
counts the ways in which the two life styles, 
village and urban, complement each other and 
permit a continuing cultural unity. 

A final comment must be made about Nubian 
folk art. The house and doorway designs, re- 
vealed in the color photographs, show a tra- 
dition that is simple and beautiful. 


A Avan W. Horton is Executive Director of 
the American Universities Field Staff. 


ISRAEL 


ARAB AND ISRAELI ELITE PERCEPTIONS, by 
Daniel Heradstveit. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1974. 134 pages. Appends. to page 145. 
Notes to page 148. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Fuad Jabber 


This monograph sets out to assess the 
chances for a negotiated solution of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict through an analysis of views 
about the conflict expressed by Arab and Is- 
raeli "élites." These views were collected by 
informal interviews carried out in Egypt, Jor- 
dan, Syria and Lebanon in 1970, and in Israel 
in 1972. Most of the respondents were govern- 
ment officials, academics and journalists; a fair 
number of Palestinian guerrilla leaders were 
interviewed as well. The sample consisted of 
35 Israelis and 56 Arabs, with a heavy repre- 
sentation of Egyptians and Palestinians among 


- the latter. The opinions gathered concerned not 


only prospects for negotiations but also the per- 
ceived objectives, problems and strategies of 
the different parties to the dispute, as well as 
evaluations of the róle and aims of the Great 
Powers involved. 

To readers familiar with the subject, the 
book offers little that is new, and makes no 
startling discoveries. The composite picture, of 
Arab and Israeli views that emerges from the 
data presented in the study is a sadly predict- 
able one. The Arab respondents see Israel as 
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a Western colonial implant in their midst, arti- 
ficially sustained by foreign aid, unremittingly 
expansionist and bent on continued warfare. 
Among the Israelis, there was a “complete con- 
sensus” that any military defeat would bring 
physical liquidation for most of the Jews, both 
Oriental and European; the Arabs had a pro- 
found hatred for Jews, and were by tempera- 
ment and religion warlike and irrational; they 
were also culturally weak, living on illusions 
fostered by memories of long-past grandeur. 

The Arabs defined their goals in terms of the 
ultimate “liberation of Palestine,” which the 
militants among them insisted could be attained 
only by force of arms. The Israelis sought the 
survival of their State as the principal objec- 
tive, and a peace settlement as the means to 
attain it; but permanent military superiority 
was held a prerequisite for survival, and, for 
some, territorial annexations beyond the 1967 
borders were considered necessary. As for ne- 
' gotiations, while Arab militants (Palestinians 
and Syrians) dismissed them as undesirable, 
advocates of a political solution (mostly Egyp- 
tians, Jordanians and Lebanese) indicated they 
would have to be indirect, with participation 
by third parties so as to neutralize Israel’s 
superior bargaining leverage: Israeli respon- 
dents insisted on face-to-face talks as an Arab 
earnest of good intentions and willingness to 
accept the reality of Israel's existence; other- 
wise, a continued no peace-no war stalemate 
in conditions of clear Israeli supremacy was 
preferable. Writing before the October 1973 
war, the author concludes that the chances 
for negotiation are nil. 

These positions of the parties to the conflict 
are familiar to all of us. Their enumeration and 
elaboration take up most of the book, and this 
detracts much from its value. Where the author 
signally fails is in clarifying that which is not 
So evident: whether these positions do indeed 
reflect actual élite "perceptions," as the title 
pretends, or they merely represent those views 
that the respondents felt would look better—or 
be most tactically useful—when offered to a 
Western readership in print. Though he is 
aware of this pitfall and attempts to bridge it 
by the dubious use of "consensus" as an index 
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of correspondence between perception and ex- 
pression, he ends up by assuming "that the 
respondents are giving their answers mostly 
corresponding to their perceptions (p. 100)." 
In fact, his data-gathering method, akin to the 
standard press interview, leaves him no alter- 
native. 

The work is flawed also by the fact that the 
respondents formed no representative or ran- 
dom sample, but were selected by the author 
clearly on the basis of their availability or, 
where feasible, their political prominence, and 
by the limited comparability of the data due 
to the time lapse between the Arab and Israeli 
interviews. These methodological shortcomings 
greatly diminish the expository validity of 
what could have been a useful and timely in- 
vestigation. 


A FUAD JABBER is a Fellow of the Adlai Steven- 
son Institute of International Affairs, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


THE CHoosinc PEOPLE: VoTING BEHAVIOR IN 
IsRAEL, by Alan Arian. Cleveland and Lon- 
don: The Press of Case Western Reserve 
University, 1973. xvii + 359 pages. Illus. 
Appends. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $10.95. 


Reviewed by Bernard Reich 


Israel’s “choosing people” have now partic- 
ipated in elections for eight Knessets (parlia- 
ments), numerous local councils and officials, 
and various political organizations. In this 
valuable contribution to the literature on Is- 


‘raeli politics, Professor Alan Arian, Chairman 


of the Political Science Department at Tel 
Aviv University, has provided a substantial 
analysis of the voting behavior of Israel’s elec- 
torate. 

This is a study utilizing methodological tech- 
niques developed by political science to explain 
the electoral process and its results. Much of 
the analysis is based on interviewing by the 
author and his associates—information con- 
cerning the interview schedule and the sample 
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used are contained in appendices to the study. 
Its main contribution lies not so much in its 
reaffirmation of many of the already-accepted 
conclusions concerning Israel—such as the case 
of the dominant party model: the fact that 
votes do not dramatically change the personnel 
or policies of government and the special róles 
of religion and the Histadrut—but rather that 
this has now been shown by use of substantial 
empirical data covering the period from Is- 
rael's inception through the elections of 1969. 


The book is materially aided by the previ- 
ously-noted appendices, tables and figures 
graphically displaying substantial amounts of 
data resulting from the interviews and anal- 
ysis, a useful glossary, a bibliography and a 
carefully constructed index. 

While the book is essential reading for those 
interested in Israel's domestic political scene, 
there are several limitations. Much of what 
appears here has been previously published by 
the author in other collections and journals. 
Particularly noteworthy is the overlap with 
Arian’s earlier (though edited) volume, The 
Elections in Israel 1969, reviewed in the Mid- 
dle East Journal (Summer 1973). There is also 
a heavy focus on the 1969 elections, although 
this is, no doubt, necessitated by lack of com- 
parable data (as well as interviews) for the 
earlier elections. 

Arian concludes with the note that: 
ring drastic changes in the international sit- 
uation, a series of fatal political mistakes by 
the leadership of the dominant party, or a split 
in the Labor party leadership, indications point 
to the continued success of the dominant party 
when the next election day comes around for 
the choosing people (p. 215)." The 1973 war 
and the resultant political crisis in Israel prob- 
ably meet the conditions outlined by Arian, and 
that raises questions concerning the continued 
success of the dominant Labor party. If so, 
then it will surely merit detailed analysis along 
the lines developed in this important study. 


A^ Bernard ReicuH is Associate Professor of Polit- 
ical Science and International Affairs at The 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. : 


“Bar- 
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THE OPERATIONAL CAPABILITY OF THE LEBA- 
NESE POLITICAL SYsTEM, by Enver M. 
Koury. Beirut: Catholic Press, 1972. xiii + 
441 pages. Notes. Illus. Tables. Index. No 
price indicated. 


MODERNIZATION WITHOUT REVOLUTION: LEB- 
ANON’s EXPERIENCE. By Elie Adib Salem. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
‘1973. xiv + 145 pages. Notes. Tables. Index. 
$7.95 


Reviewed by Michael W. Suleiman 


The above two books appear to have been 
written, at least in part, as a defense of the 
confessional pluralism of the Lebanese political 
system. In contrast to recent studies about the 
“Improbable Nation,” the “Challenge of a 
Fragmented Political Culture" and the "Pre- 
carious Republic,” Professors Koury and Salem 
attempt to focus on the elements of stability, 
durability and modernization-capability of the 
Lebanese polity. Lebanon, they suggest, has 
done extremely well compared to its Arab 
neighbors and developing nations generally— 
exactly because of its laissez faire economic 
system and the confessional political arrange- 
ment. Thus, Elie Salem concludes that future 
reforms will have to be “within the confines of 
the present political formula. Destroying the 
formula altogether would open a Pandora’s box 


.whose potential for good or evil is unknown. 


Neither alternative can be predicted with a 
degree of accuracy that would justify taking 
the risk” (p. 145). 

While both books deal with the same general 
topic, they are quite different in their approach. 
Professor Salem’s is a modest attempt designed 
to show that the system is capable of changing 
in order to accommodate new developments and 
demands, which is what modernization is all 
about. To show this, he discusses the two areas 
of bureaucratic reform and development plan- 
ning. The author concludes that in neither area 
has success been spectacular. He stresses, how- 
ever, that (1) it Aas been possible to introduce 
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such reforms and (2) that not much more 
could have been accomplished without over- 
taxing the confessional system. Perhaps so. But 
Professor Salém did not even attempt to con- 
vince us that future demands on the system can 
indeed be accommodated merely by greater 
bureaticratic efficiency or planning. What hap- 
pens when they cannot be so accommodated? 
Perhaps then the risk involved in destroying 
the confessional formula will be worth taking! 

Professor Salem’s book is brief, the writing 
is lucid and the author, with admirable single- 
mindedness, focuses his attention on the main 
point at issue. The same cannot, unfortunately, 
be said of Professor Koury’s work. The main 
weakness of Koury’s book is the author’s at- 
tempt to utilize in his study of Lebanon almost 
every model, theory, hypothesis or framework 
that recent Western social scientists have de- 
vised. For example, systems analysis, structural- 
functionalism, pattern variables, social mobil- 
ization, stimulus-response, balance of power, 
power-élite theory, consociational democracy, 
political modernization and the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis are presented in the 
book, often.only briefly discussed, and then 
casually “applied” to the Lebanese political 
system or some part of it. It should be clear 
that what I am criticizing is not the use of 

‘social science terminology and techniques but 
rather their improper use. For instance, 
Lijphart’s concept of consociational democracy, 
instead of being tested to see if it applied to 
Lebanon, is merely “attached” to the Lebanese 
situation and the reader is simply informed 
that “Lebanon is a consociational democracy” 
(p. 206). The same is true of most other 
models and theories presented in the book. Per- 
haps the only area where the author attempts 
a fairly adequate analysis of Lebanese politics 
is in the application of the balance-of-power 
concept. 

Because so many diverse concepts are em- 
ployed, the book is filled with jargon and ends 
up being repetitious and, at times, contradictory 
or at least imprecise. Thus, the Lebanese polity 
is characterized as “confessional” (passim), 
“consociational democracy” (p. 206), and, 
after Chehab’s reforms, “confessional-populist 
democracy” (p. 440). However, we had already 
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been told (p. 347) that “The fact that Chehab’s 
administration was succeeded peacefully by 
Helou’s administration, especially when com- 
pared to the two previous adminstrations, was 
indicative of the fact that sectarianism was not 
then and is no longer the dominant factor in 
Lebanese politics and that reconstructional ra- 
tionalism has become the Nouveau Style of 
confessional politics” (p. 347). (Emphasis in 
original.) 

Professor Koury’s most ambitious attempt at 
a “scientific” study of Lebanon is the discus- 
sion of the functional capability of the régime 
during the 1969 crisis with the Palestine com- 
mandos. The author tells us that he collected 
his data from “interviews of 45 specialists on 
the Middle East” (p. 353). These anonymous 
experts were asked to “assign a value [from 
—5 to +5] to each actor’s contribution, nega- 
tive or positive, to system stability” (p. 353). 
Next, the author presents four diagrams illus- 
trating four "circles" or conflicts involving 
different sets of actors. This exercise could have 
been useful. In any case, it makes sense to say 
that, in the opinion of the 45 "experts," extreme 
nationalist Arab countries were more in favor of 
overthrowing the Lebanese administration than 
were the conservative Arab countries (rated 
—3 to +2 respectively on the devised scale). 
However, diagram VI-2 does not make sense— 
at least not without further explanation. Also, 
other "variables" are not explained but mys- 
teriously appear in the tables (VI-2 to VI-7) in 
the calculation after the formula is set up. Thus 
DE, EF, DF, DG, EG, eic. are given values and 
figure in the statistics. Where did they come 
from and what do they mean? No explanation 
is provided. Furthermore, the formula itself 





(p. 383) is wrong. Perhaps typo- 


graphical error is involved and the author in- 
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tented it to read as follows: X — 
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Now we come to the most serious distortion. 
If X is the mean, as we are told it is, why 
' should the formula include a multiplier con- 
stant (Y — 5) which in essence gives us five 
' times the value of the mean and not X ? Assum- 
ing for the sake of the argument that the rest of 
the calculations are correct and make sense, 
the overall effect is to show not the "true" 
stability-instability continuum of the Lebanese 
polity, but rather one that is exaggerated five- 
fold. If this distortion is removed, then the 
"calculations" would show hardly any insta- 
bility (—.5 on —5 to 4-5 scale) during the 
worst period of the crisis as described by the 
author. Because of the above mistakes and un- 
explained variables, the whole exercise is both 
useless and misleading. 

How useful is the book and Professor 
Koury's approach? After some 450 pages of 
writing, tables, graphs and numerous theories 
about the "operational capability of the Lebanese 
political system," the author's concluding re- 
marks hardly inspire us with confidence: “Will 
Lebanon be able to continue, as it has in the 
past, the process of practical reconciliation 
through the means of negotiation and compro- 
mise? Only time will tell!” (p. 441). 


A MicHarL W. SULEIMAN is Professor in the 
Department of Political Science, Kansas State 
University. 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


ARMAGEDDON IN THE MippLe East, by Dana 
Adams Schmidt. New York: The John Day 
Co. [for The New York Times], 1974. 257 
pages. Index to page_269. $8.95. 


Reviewed by John P. Richardson 


Changing Western attitudes toward the Arab- 
Israeli issue have produced a “revisionist” 
school of analysts who are now discovering 
basic aspects of the situation that had escaped 
them ever since the creation of the State of 
Israel. Some of these discoveries include recog- 
nition of vital American interests in the Arab 
world; concern for the plight of the Palestin- 
ians, and admission that Israel’s favored status 
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in American politics is based on sentiment, 
guilt and a strong pro-Israel lobby in Washing- 
ton. 

Among the handful of experienced writers on 
the Middle East issue to whom the above are 
self-evident, however, is Dana Adams Schmidt, 
whose Armageddon in the Middle East has just 
been published as part of The New York Times 
"Survey Series." Schmidt, his name for many 
years virtually synonymous with The New York 
Times in the Middle East, is now Pentagon cor- 
respondent with the Christian Science Monitor. 
Armageddon is a useful summary of modern 
events in the eastern Arab world and Israel, 
with emphasis on the role of the Great Powers 
in the conflict. One shortcoming of the book is 
an uneven style—shifting from personal anec- 
dote to olympian perspective to didacticism. 

Schmidt defines “Armageddon” as the pos- 
sible point in the future when the US might 
have to rescue Israel from an Arab invasion— 
at which point Soviet intervention and World 
War III would be most likely. The author fore- 
sees growing Arab wealth and power as in- 
evitable, along with further rounds of conflict 
which Israel will win but less decisively each 
time. Deep-seated mistrust between Arab and 
Jew requires a joint Soviet-American peace ' 
effort to break the vicious circle. The author 
feels that the best long-term hope for reconcili- 
ation in the area is attitudinal change among 
Arabs and Israelis which would reduce thé ir- 
rational quotient in mutual perceptions. 

Schmidt identifies the core issue in the Middle 
East as the struggle between Zionist Jews and 
Palestinian Arabs for control over Palestine. 
Much of his analysis is devoted to the Pales- 
tinian guerrilla movement, whose origins he 
traces to the Jerusalem riots between Jews and 
Arabs in 1920. While it is debatable if those 
first Palestinian resisters consciously followed 
theories of irregular warfare, Schmidt is con- 
vinced that as long as basic Palestinian political 
aspirations go unmet, there is every likelihood 
of continuing guerrilla activity. Schmidt notes 
that the US State Department pays only “lip 
service" to Palestinian hopes since they in- 
evitably run counter to Israel's wishes, and he 
points out the ironic fact that the Soviets also 
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fear the Palestinians because of their irreden- 
tism. 

The author offers a six-point set of principles 
that he believes would do much to promote 
lasting peace in the area: restriction of arms 
sales to all parties; American-Soviet coopera- 
tion for peace; Great Power border guarantees ; 
demilitarization of the Indian Ocean; American 
' self-sufficiency in energy, and creation of an 
- independent Palestinian state in areas occupied 
by Israel since 1967. 

- It is difficult to write much that is new about 
the Middle East, but Schmidt's journalistic 
credentials and The Times distribution system 
give one hope that Armageddon will reach a 
wide audience. Armageddon can serve the ex- 
pert as a reference text and the lay reader as 
an absorbing introduction to the Middle East 
itself. ' 


A Joun P. RicHanDsoN is President of American 
Near East Refugee Aid. 


TRUMAN, THE JEWISH VOTE AND THE CREA- 
TION OF ISRAEL, by John Snetsinger. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1974. 
xv + 208 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Evan M. Wilson 


This book is a study of domestic pressures 
brought to bear on President Truman in con- 
nection with Palestine. The author received 
grants from the Harry S Truman Institute for 
National and International Affairs and from 
California Polytechnic State University, where 
he now teaches history. He studied certain 
documents at the Truman ‘Library in Indepen- 
dence and also had access to the papers of 
Robert Wagner, Sol Bloom and Bernard 
Baruch, as well as an unpublished thesis based 
on the papers of David K. Niles. He interviewed 
several key figures from the 1940s but does not 
seem to have made use of the published Foreign 
Relations of the United States or of the State 
Department records in the National Archives, 
an unfortunate omission. He draws considerably 
on contemporary press accounts but cites only 
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a small number of background works, most of 
which are Zionist. 

Dr. Snetsinger takes issue with the “myth” 
that Truman was a consistent supporter of the 
Zionist position. He believes, on the contrary, 
that Truman held no firm convictions on the 
subject and acted purely out of short-range 
political expediency. He sees the President as 
vacillating for three years between the advice of 
the "pro-Arab" Departments of State and 
Defense and of his political advisers, princi- 
pally Clifford and Niles. He concludes that it 
was not until May 1948 that Truman assumed 
an all-out pro-Zionist stance, starting with the 
recognition of Israel and continuing through 
the presidential election of that year. Others, 
including this reviewer, would prefer October 
1947, when the President instructed our UN 
General Assembly delegation to support parti- 
tion. 

One drawback of this book is that the author 
evidently knows very little about how the US 
government works. This is revealed in his casual 
treatment of recommendations sent to the 
President by the Secretary or Acting Secretary 
of State (pp. 16 and 41), as well as his dis- 
missal of President Roosevelt’s April 5, 1945, 
letter to King Ibn Sa'üd as a mere “courtesy 
letter." He does not seem to be aware that all 
these documents were carefully thought-out 
statements of policy. : 

The author also suffers from the fact that 
many of his sources are biased and from a lack 
of knowledge in depth of the Palestine problem. 
He does not devote sufficient attention to the 
Arab point of view and at times he falls into 
error. Thus he fails to make it clear (p. 26) that 
Truman did not accept the report of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry as a whole but 
endorsed only .portions. His account of Tru- 
man's Yom Kippur statement of 1946 is con- 
fused. At one point (p. 42) he has Truman 
endorsing the Jewish Agency's. plan for a 
“Jewish state,” while at another he says Truman 
was speaking of the Agency's plan for a “na- 
tional home" (p. 157), which of course is not 
the same thing. 

Dr. Snetsinger's analysis of Truman's moti- 
vations does not, in this reviewer's opinion, 
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take sufficient account of the humanitarian ap- 
proach which the President displayed toward 
the problem (although never forgetting politi- 
cal considerations). In conclusion, one must 
agree with a statement in a review quoted on 
the dust cover, that “it is entirely likely that 
further researches—once more State Depart- 
ment and related materials are available—will 
disclose that... American policy in the 
. Middle East had wider sources and explana- 
tions than . . . the Democrats’ chase for funds 
and votes in the 1948 election.” 


A Evan M. Witson was US Consul-General in 
Jerusalem from 1964 to 1967. He is the author 
of Jerusalem: The Key to Peace, published by 
the Middle East Institute. 


TURKEY 


Tue Lions oF MARASH: PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCES WITH AMERICAN NEAR East RELIEF, 
1919-1922, by Stanley E. Kerr. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1973. 
xxvi + 318 pages. Illus. Appendix. Bibl. 
Index. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Roderic H. Davison 


Stanley Kerr, who retired in 1965 as pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, was a young clinical chemist on 
the staff of American Near East Relief at the 
end of World War I. In 1919-20 he served in 
Aleppo and Marash, and in 1921-22 again in 
Marash. 

The period was troubled. British forces from 
Syria moved into southern Turkey, including 
the city of Marash, after the armistice with 
Turkey and probably in violation of the armi- 
stice terms. Then in October 1919 they relin- 
quished the occupation to French troops. In 
January 1920, nationalist Turks organized a 
rising against the French occupation of Ma- 
rash; soon it spread to other cities. Though a 
French relief column reached Marash on Feb- 
ruary 7, all French troops were secretly and 
suddenly withdrawn from the city three days 
later. 
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Caught in the midst of the sniping, cannonad- 
ing and guerrilla warfare were the inhaibitants 
of Marash: sometimes participants, often just 
victims. Thousands of Turks perished. More 
thousands of Armenians lost their lives to bul- 
lets, fires or in subfreezing blizzards as they 
withdrew to the south with the French. A more 
peaceful but precariously stable period. fol- 
lowed the Turkish victory. When France agreed 
under the Franklin-Bouillon Treaty of October 
1921 to evacuate Cilicia and the areas north of 
the Baghdad Railway line, renewed nationalist 
pressures brought about the emigration of all 
Marash’s remaining Armenians in 1922. 

Kerr was a witness to much that happened 
in Marash in this period, and has used the 
letters he wrote to his family at the time as the 
basis for his book. It is not, however, purely 
Kerr’s memoir, since he has added much from 
other sources. He has delved into accounts 
published by French military men, into Arme- 
nian memoirs which he has had translated, and 
into some Turkish works. He has also used 
unpublished memoirs, diaries and reports of 
contemporaries, as well as interviews in recent 
years with some former Armenian residents of 
Marash (no interviews were with Turks). 

The result is an account as soberly factual as 
Kerr can make it, though he sees things mostly 
from the Armenian side; one gets few insights 
into the views or activities of the Turkish popu- 
lation of Marash. Sometimes events, especially 
in the days of fighting between January 21 and 
February 10, to which nearly half the book is 
devoted, seem to be tangled in monumental 
confusion. At other times a personal observa- 
tion by Kerr of a small corner of the activity 
clearly illuminates the human qualities of a 
participant—French, Turk, or Armenian. There 
were as well about a dozen Americans in Ma- 
rash in educational, medical or relief work; 
since Kerr was one, they play a considerable 
róle in his story. Many of the individuals 
caught in the fighting courageously risked their 
lives, including Kerr himself. 

It is in fact the record of bits of action that 
Kerr himself saw or that he learned first-hand 
from other participants that is most valuable— 
the death of Dr. Mustafa, the kindness of 
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Kiliç Ali, the unceasing work of Dr. Wilson, 
the skill of the Armenian usta in tapping an 
underground conduit to get water to extinguish 
fires, the death of pastor Solakian’s wife. _ 
This is not the definitive account of the 
events of the Marash. They need to be placed 
into a broader context ‘of the. Turkish war for 
independence of 1919-22, of -Armenian aspira- 
tions, .of British and French policy. British, 
French and Turkish archives should yield much 
additional information. Meanwhile, this is a 
useful book, provided with two convenient maps 
on the endpapers and some good photographs. 


A Rovertc H. Davison teaches Near Eastern 
history at The George Washington University. 
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Reviewed by George N. Atiyeh 


The increasing number of bibliographical 
works on the Middle East offers a clear indica- 
tion of a growing" awareness of the value of 
systematizing and bringing together the Middle 
East bibliographical information now mush- 
rooming in various parts of the world. This 
review will focus on a few of the most signifi- 
cant general bibliographies with a view towards 
providing a better understanding of this type 
of scholarly endeavor. 

These bibliographies represent the vintage 
of recent years and point out the richness and 
variety of the trend as well as its shortcomings 
and pitfalls. 

Index Islamicus third supplement (see MEJ, . 
Vol. 14, No. 1, p. 95) reconfirms the recognized 
position the previous volumes have occupied 
in the world of Middle Eastern learning as 
essential tools of research. The Index has 
begun recently, and as of its fourth supplement, . 
to publish yearly cumulations that eventually 
would constitute quinquennial supplements. 
These will be published in paperback by Man- 
sell Information/Publishing in reproduction 
from typescript. This radical change in the 
periodicity of the Index has unfortunately not 
been accompanied by what many would have 
liked to see take place: the inclusion of non- 
Western articles and the expansion of the 
social science coverage so as to reach the same 
level as that of the humanities. 
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Arab Culture.is a partially annotated bibliog- 
raphy of about 5,000 entries including books and 
articles in English, French, German and Italian. 
The bibliography deals with a pressing problem 
in the Arab world, i.e. maintaining a specific 
cultural identity in the face of sweeping 
changes. The bibliography is arranged in fif- 
teen sections, the first being on acculturation 
in general. The remaining fourteen sections 
(including a supplement) among other things 
deal with cultural reactions to economic change, 
conditions of women, education, political ideol- 
ogy, Islam in modern thought, Islam and the 
state, and Islam and modern law. 

In terms of comprehensiveness, the bibliog- 
raphy is adequate, although works in Arabic 
are not included. This shortcoming, acknowl- 
edged by the compilers, is dictated, no doubt, 
by practical considerations. The accuracy of 
Arab Culture is substantial although a few 
errors have understandably seeped in. The 
indices include (1) an author’s index, (2) an 
index based on names of persons mentioned in 
the titles and annotations, (3) references to 
certain selected subjects—six in all and (4) 
an index of countries. The last index is of 
little practical use: it consists of seemingly 
endless logs of numbers which might necessi- 
tate a user spending hours in order to find a 
specific entry. On the whole this is one of the 
better bibliographies to have appeared re- 
cently. 

Middle East and Islam: A Bibliographical 
Introduction is designed mainly for the librar- 
ian to help him build a basic collection of books 
to support teaching and research in a college. 
However, because of its wide, if not compre- 


hensive coverage, it may be used by a variety.. 


of people, including scholars. The bibliography 
is divided into five major sections: references, 
Islamic studies, subject bibliographies, regional 
bibliographies and a section on Arabic lan- 
guage and literature. There is, furthermore, an 
addendum and an index of authors. Some of 
the bibliographical lists are annotated and 
others have introductions. The bibliography 
serves its purpose well, although one cannot 
but notice that the separate listings are not all 
even, or that it does not fill the need for a more 
comprehensive work. f 


( 


An Analytical Guide to the Bibliographies 
on Islam, Muhammad, and the Qur’an is the 


second in a series of annotated bibliographies - 


on the Near East and Islam prepared by the 
author. The present guide annotates and ana- 
lyzes 211 bibliographies in all languages pub- 
lished between 1658 and 1972 which “deal exclu- 
sively or in part, with Muhammad, the Qur'àn, 
Islamic theology, philosophy (including the 
Muslim philosophers), jurisprudence, mysti- 
cism, and sectarianism.” The bibliography is 
not organized by, subject. It lists all entries in 
alphabetical order by author. Included in its 
index are authors, co-authors, editors, com- 
pilers, titles and subjects. 

There is little doubt that this is a useful work. 
However, it raises many questions as to 
whether or not it is advisable to include non- 
usable or little usable bibliographies and 
whether or not one can omit from a supposedly 
comprehensive bibliography the large bibliog- 
raphies to be found in scholarly works. .More- 
over, the author has failed to include some 
basic works, such as Saauvaget’s Introduc- 
tion, Rescher’s al-Kindi and Selim's American 
Doctoral Dissertations on the Arab World, to 
mention only a few. : 

The Near East (South-West Asiá and 
North Africa: A Bibliographic Study is based 
primarily on the holdings of the Library of 
the State University of New York at Bing- 
hamton. It lists 3,616 titles arranged alpha- 
betically by author and gives the Library of 
Congress classification number along with 
complete bibliographical information on each 
title. The bibliography is organized in four 
parts. One deals with the Near East as a 
region, another with individual countries, and 
the remaining two include indices of authors 
and titles. The bibliography is well organized 
and accurate on the whole. However, the mere 
fact that it is based on the holdings of one uni- 
versity library that started to collect material on 
the Near East only ten years ago puts a strenu- 
ous limitation on its usefulness for scholarly 
purposes. , 

A Reader's Guide to Contemporary History 
is an introductory volume whose aim is to 
assist the student and general reader inter- 
ested in contemporary history. It consists of 
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short bibliographical essays on different re- 
gions in the world. The essay on the Middle 
East is prepared by M. E. Yapp of the school 
of Oriental and African Studies. It covers gen- 
eral works, international relations, economics, 
military affairs and histories of individual 
countries. Having to pack sixteen pages with a 
bibliography of the Middle East, the author had 
to be highly selective. 

In sum, there are promising signs of prog- 
ress on the Middle Eastern bibliographical 
scene, but a great deal remains to be done. An 
Index Arabicus is badly needed and so is a 
handbook of Middle Eastern studies— projects 
that require institutional cooperation. How- 
ever, they are within our reach if enough co- 
operation and determination are provided. 


A GeorceE N. ATIYEH is Director of the Near 
East Bureau in the Orientalia Division of the 
Library of Congress. 


LITERATURE 


Tur Divan or MANUCHIHRI DAMGHANI, by 
Jerome W. Clinton. Studies in Middle Eastern 
Literatures. No. 1. Minneapolis, Minn.: Bib- 
liotheca Islamica, 1972. ix -- 162 pages. Gloss. 
Bibl. Index of personal names. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Richard S. Cooper 


The poetry of Manüchihri Dàmghàni, who 
flourished in the eleventh century at the court 
of the Ghaznavid Mas'üd, has always been popu- 
lar with students of Persian literature. Though 
never considered a major poet, the easy flow of 
his language, the originality of his similes and 
metaphors, and the frequent occurrences of bac- 
chic themes make the reading of Manüchihri's 
Divan a pleasant experience. Jerome W. Clinton, 
in his critical study of Manitchihri’s Divan, 
would modify some of the assertions made about 
tle nature of Manüchihri's poetry, e.g. the 
strong Arabic influence and the predilection for 
natural description, and adds a characteristic 
which in his view has been completely over- 
looked: mythopoeia. 
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Clinton is laboring in virgin soil. As he points 
out in his introduction, few studies of Persian 
literature exist, and of those we have indigenous 
scholars have restricted themselves to questions 
of prosody, while Western scholars have ap- 
proached the literature as philologists or histo- 
rians but hardly as literary critics. He begins 
his study with an investigation of the tradition 
of court poetry in Iran, followed by Manü- 
chihri’s biography, and then discusses, with 
copious examples, the ruba‘i, qit‘ch, ghazal, 
qasidah, musammat, nasib, madh and du'à. 

The central theme of Clinton’s monograph is 
that a deeper understanding of the Persian 
poetic tradition, though it might not alter our 


. assessment of Mantichihri’s stature, would allow 


us to appreciate fully the original and experi- 
mental nature of his poetry. But how far has this 
work moved us towards the comprehensive 
theoretical framework the author says is needed ? 
We have little more than a description of the 
contents of Maniichihri’s Divan. The promised 
analysis of the elements of composition seems 
superficial if not self-evident, and the conclu- 


-sions could be succinctly stated in a short article. 


The reviewer feels the work should have begun 
with the questions with which it concludes in 
determining the stylistic and linguistic influence 
Manüchihri has had on later poets. Had Clinton 
explored the mechanisms for determining this 
influence, mechanisms which he claims are 
lacking, his book would have advanced our 
knowledge of the Persian poetic tradition con- 
siderably. 

'The most valuable part of Clinton's book is 
his demonstration of the formal unity of Manü- 
chihri’s poetry, which is particularly useful for 
those students first being introduced to Persian 
poetry. For teaching purposes, the format used 
for presenting text, translation and commentary 
is very useful. It is unfortunate though that the 
Persian texts have not been carefully proofread, 
and it is not unreasonable to expect that in 
poetry, where a line which does not scan an- 
nounces itself loudly, these errors would have 
been caught (e.g. in Chapter I, p. 13: first 
bayt; Chapter II, lines 9, 16, 22, 28, 61). 

Since text and translation occupy so much 
space-in this volume, it is further unfortunate 
that Mr. Clinton has sought only to make the 
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translation no more than readable and coherent. 
For example, on page 32, line 8 should translate 
““You blossom without (need of) spring and 
wilt without (need of) fall,” rather than “You 
blossom before spring, and wilt before fall,” 
which distorts the sense of the line. In the very 
next line, “Each an enemy to himself and friend 
to others” would be a more felicitous translation 
than “Enemies to ourselves both, and friends to 
other me.” In line 15, page 34, “meadow” would 
be preferable to “grass” in translating chaman, 
and in line 41, page 39, the translation “manli- 
ness” rather than “humaneness” for Mardumi 
alters the poet’s meaning. 

Publication of this study appears to have been 
premature. We hope that Mr. Clinton will re- 
vise his book and build on what is otherwise an 
excellent beginning. 


- A Ricwarp S. Cooper is Islamica Librarian at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 


THE Successors oF GENGHIS KHAN, trans. 
from the Persian of Rashid al-Din by John 
Andrew Boyle. Persian Heritage Series. New 
York and London: Columbia University 
Press, 1971. xi + 372 pages. Bibl. Gloss. Tabl. 
Index. Maps. 


Reviewed by Richard S. Cooper 


Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, born ca. 1247, a 
Jewish convert to Islam, personal physician to 
the Il-Khan Abaqa, and subsequently a vizir 
in the service of the Mongol rulers of Persia 
until his dismissal and execution in 1318, was 
commissioned by the Il-Khan Ghazan (1295- 
1304) to write a history of the Mongols and 
their achievements. This work was expanded 
under Oljeità (1304-1316) to form the Jami‘ 
al-Tawarikh, the first universal history. . 

The Jams‘ al-Tawarikh consists of four parts, 
of which only the first three survive. The first, 
called the Ta'rikh-i Ghazani, is a history of 
the Mongols from their beginnings until the 
reign of Ghàzàn and is available in its entirety, 
though published piecemeal. The second part, 
commissioned by Gházàn's successor Oljeitii, 
is a history of all the peoples with whom the 
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Mongols came into contact: beginning with the 
patriarchs and prophets, kings of ancient Iran, 
Muhammad, the caliphs and subsequent Islamic 
dynasties, the Franks, Jews, Chinese and In- 
dians, including a long section on Buddhism. 
Much of this part is only accessible in manu- 
script. The third part, called Shu‘ab-i Panj- 
günah, contains the geneologies of the ruling 
houses of the Arabs, Mongols, Franks, Jews and 
Chinese, and is only extant in one manuscript 
copy. The fourth part, of which no manuscript 
is known to have survived, was the Suwar al- 
Agülim, a geography and topography of the 
then-known world, with an account of the 
Mongol highway network. The Ta’rikh-i Gha- 
2Gni is further -divided into four parts: (1) The 
Turkish and Mongol Tribes, (2) Genghis Khan 
and his ancestors, (3) The successors of 
Genghis Khan, and (4) The Il-Khans of Persia. 

The volume under review is the first of a 
projected four volumes in the Persian Heritage 
Series aimed at providing a translation of the 
entire Ta’rikh-i Ghazani, the most valuable part 
of the Jamz‘ al-Tawarikh because it is based on 
first-hand information and sources which have 
not survived independently. The Successors of 
Ghengis Khan covers the period from the death 
of Ghengis Khan (1227) and ends in the reign 
of Qubilai’s grandson Timür Oljeitti (1294- 
1307). In this period the Mongol campaigns 
established the Golden Horde in Russia and 
eastern Europe (1236-1242), and in 1268-1279 
southern China was conquered under Qubilai 
(Kubla Khan, 1260-1294), whose house became 
the Chinese Yüan dynasty. 

Commencing with Genghis Khan's third son 
and successor Ogedei (1229-1241), Rashid al- 
Din continues with: the histories of Genghis 
Khan's other three sons: Jochi (d. 1227), whose 
son Batu (1237-1256) founded the Golden 
Horde; Chaghatai (1227-1242), the eponymous 
founder of a Central Asian dynasty of that 
name; and Tolui (d. 1233), the father of the 
Great Khans Móngke (1251-1258) and Qubilai 
as well as Hülegü (1256-1265), the founder of 
the Il-Khan dynasty in Persia. Next Rashid 
al-Din treats the reigns of the Great Khans 
who succeeded Ogedei: Güyük (1246-1248), 
Móngke, Qubilai and Timür Óljeitü. The biog- 
raphies are divided into three parts, giving a list 
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of wives, sons and descendants, details of the 
ruler’s life and reign and finally anecdotes illus- 
trating his character. 

The chief value of the Successors of Genghis 
Khan is that it is replete with material on the 
history, legends, beliefs and mode of life of the 
twelfth and thirteenth century Mongols. John 
Andrew Boyle who has already given us an 
excellent translation of Juvaini’s History of the 
World-C onquerer,* which breaks off in the reign 
of the Great Khan Móngke, conceives of the 
present volume as a supplement to the Juvaini 
work. The same care and diligence is manifest 
here. Copious notes elucidate material in the 
text or identify Rashid al-Din’s sources. A 
biography of Rashid al-Din, a description of the 
Jami‘ al-Tawürikh, its manuscripts and publish- 
ing history, and Rashid al-Din’s sources are 
contained in the introduction. Useful geneologi- 
cal tables and well-drawn maps on the end- 
papers are also included. One might carp at the 
inconvenience of having to consult the glossary 
for words which might as easily have been 
translated in“each occurrence, or wonder why 
some words (shing, for example) are not in- 
cluded in the glossary, but these are trifles. 
John Andrew Boyle has rendered scholarship 
a valuable service. 


A Ricwarp S. Cooper is Islamica Librarian at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN ARABIC Poetry, 
selected, edited and translated by Mounah A. 
Khouri and Hamid Algar. Berkeley, Califor- 
nia: University of California Press, 1974. 233 
pages. Biog.notes and Bibl. to p. 252. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Edmund Ghareeb 


Poetry for the Arabs has always possessed 
magic powers. The ancient Arabs saw the poet 
not only as a defender, warding off insults to 
the community and glorifying and preserving 
its deeds, but also as a person endowed with 
. supernatural power. This view of the poet has 
not changed completely. Khalil Hawi, a leading 
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contemporary Arab poet, sees the poet as one 
"gifted with a vision that penetrates through 
the actual to the hidden metaphysical realities 
that lie beyond logical reason and sensible ex- 
perience.” This gift is seen as "relevant and 
indispensable" for the true progress of life and 
as manifesting itself in symbols expressing "the 
personal, the national and the universal" levels 
of meaning. Such is characteristic of a large 
number of contemporary Arabic poets, some of 
whom appear in Mounah Khouri and Hamid 
Algar's splendid Anthology of Modern Arabic 
Poetry. 

While this is not the first translation or an- 
thology of modern Arabic poetry (anthologies 
of Palestinian resistance poetry, modern Arabic 
poetry and a small number of translations of 
individual poets have already been published), 
it is the first anthology to present a representa- 
tive and wide-ranging variety of contemporary 
Arabic poetry. Khoury and Algar, who did 
most of the translations themselves, have drawn 
their 80 poems from the works of 35 contempo- 
rary Arab poets, maily from Egypt, the Fertile 
Crescent and the American Mahjar, to produce 
a commendable and long-awaited contribution 
to the annals of Arabic poetry and literature in 
translation. 

While the poetry of every people speaks pri- 
marily from and to that specific community, it 
remains an international language with a uni- 
versal message. More than ever it is necessary 
that poets be understood and appreciated by 
people other than their own. Yet despite the 
wealth and variety of contemporary Arabic 
poetry there has been little translation into 
English of such works, especially of contempo- 
rary writers who have revolutionized Arabic 
poetry with their specifically Arab outlook, 
thought and perception. This is the more ironic 
since many of these poets, especially those 
writing in free verse (as the editors point out 
in their introduction) have been greatly influ- 
enced by Western poets such as Eliot, Yeats 
and Pound. Thus, using the criterion of histori- 
cal impact to judge this work, it is an extremely 
valuable and timely anthology. 


* ‘Ala al-Din 'Atà-Malik Juvaini: The History of the World-C. onquerer. Trans. by J. A. Boyle. 2 vols. 


Manchester, 1958. 
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A second criterion by which one can judge 
this work is the aesthetic value to the reader 
and its comfortableness in the clothing of a 
Western language. The problem. with trans- 
lating poetry is always the difficulty of transfer- 
ring emotional and aesthetic effects from one 
language to another, and this is doubly so when 
it comes to translating Arabic. English, as 
Stephen Spender has pointed out, at its best 
possesses a certain awkwardness which cannot 
convey the emotive power and precision of 
Arabic. And while it is true that many of the 
free verse poets have been influenced by Western 
poets, both in style and in content, it remains 
true that any attempt at direct translation will 
lose a great deal of the original flavor or risk 
making little sense to the Western reader. 

On the whole the editors have succeeded in 
. translating the poetry with clarity and precision 
although some poems do sound stilted and un- 
poetic. The precise emotive value of.the original 
poems is lost. Yet a number of translations, 
especially those of Hawi al-Sayy4b, al-Bayati, 
and ‘Ab! al-Sabür, Sayigh, Qabbani, ‘Aql, 
Adonis and al-Mal’ikah, must impress the 
reader, offering a collection of poetry that is 
readable for its own sake. 

The translations are reásonably literal, al- 
though the unusual images in the original 
Arabic have a poignancy of their own which 
makes it difficult to render them effectively in 
English. It may be sufficient to illustrate the 
problems of translation and the different ver- 
sions that may emerge by comparing two ver- 
sions of the same excerpt of Khalil Hawi's The 
Mariner and the Dervish. The first appears in 
this anthology (p. 65) while the second is a 
translation by Dr. Fuad Haddad of the same 
excerpt, which appeared in the Beirut Daily 
Star Sunday Supplement on Feb. 21, 1971. 

Let me walk on to the unknown, 

The distant ports will not deceive me, 

Some of the fevered clay, 

Some of lifeless clay. 

O how often did I burn in that fevered clay! 

O how often did I die in that lifeless clay! 

The distant ports will not deceive me: ~ 

Leave me to the sea, to the wind, to death 

Who speaks blue shrouds for the drowned, 


A mariner, to whose eye are dead the lighthouses 
on the path. 
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Dead is that light in his eyes, dead; 
Heroic deeds save him not, nor humility of Y prayer. 


And the second translation: 


Let me sail where fate may lead me Se 


The distant ports will not allure me - 

Heated and barren clay. 

O how many times I have been burned by heated 
clay 


How many deaths I've died with dying clay 

The distant ports will not entice me 

Leave me to open seas, to salt-laden winds 

To death that spreads blue shrouds for the 
drowned. 

A lonely Mariner 

Whose eyes have lost their fire 

Neither heroism will have him 

Nor the lowliness of prayer. 


The value of the collection would have been 
enhanced had the following points been taken 
into consideration. The title would have been 
accurate if the word "Bontemporary had been 
substituted for the word “modern.” The former 
is more accurate since the editors have presented 
the works of Syro-Americans, the Egyptian 
Modernist and the-poets of the free verse move- 


ment, all of whom fit perfectly into the definition , 


of contemporary Arab poets. The exclusion of 
the neo-classicist poets, while understandable, 
makes the title misleading. It is also unfortunate 
that contemporary Arab poets from North 
Africa and the Peninsula (with the exceptions 
of Tunisian al-Shabbi and Sudanese.al-Faytüi) 
who have contributed to and are a part of the 
contemporary Arab poetry scene, were not in- 


cluded. In addition, one wonders why such well- _ 


known Mahjar poets as Rashid Ayüb, Nadrah 
Haddad and ‘Abd al-Masih Haddad of North 
America, and Ilyas Farhat and al-Sha‘ir al- 
Qurawi of South America were omitted. 

One basic objection to the book is that the 
authors, while providing brief biographical 
sketches at the end of the book (which would 


have been better had they been placed ‘with’ 


the poems of each poet), failed to present a 
commentary on the poems explaining allusions, 
references and symbols, especially in the poetry 
of free verse. It would also have been very use- 
ful had the editors offered interpretations or 
definitions of a number of words and names 
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which appeared in transliteration with no ex- 
planation. The Western reader is standing here 
before new and unknown territory and would 
benefit from an explanation. He needs some 
interpretation of such words as Kohl (p. 47), 
Thamud (p. 91), Buraq and Mt. Hira (p. 99), 
Quraysh, Aws and Nizar (p. 187) and such 
figures as Abū Zayd al-Hilàli (p. 179). This 
is/even more essential if the book is to be a 
' textbook for students of Arabic, as the editors 
suggest in their preface. Such minor points de- 
tract from the collection which otherwise is of 
great value, especially in having the original 
Arabic poems alongside the English transla- 
tion. 

"Another basic objection is the lack of com- 
ment on the meter and rhyme, both in the free 


verse and traditional poetry, especially since. 


the editors discuss the prosodic revolution in 
their introduction. In the editors’ words, the 
free verse revolution served “to crystallize its 
new mode of thought and expression, and to 
stimulate its fresh hopes and aspirations" re- 
sulting in "the rejection of the existent poetic 
trends and in the creation of a new type of 
poetry that revolutionized the whole nature and 
‘function of modern Arabic verse" (p. 14). 

It would also have been useful if the editors 
had plàced the poets in a more nearly chrono- 
logical order. Rihani for example is placed be- 
tween Gibran and Nu'aymah even though he 
wrote earlier than either. The reader also finds 
Shukri after al-Sayyàb and 'Awad after Taha. 
Minor errors include the word “jundub” or 
"grasshopper" being translated on page 54 as 
"swallow" and on page 119 as "locust." Sim- 
ilarly, “haki” is translated on page 160 as radio 
and on page 175 as gramophone. The typo- 
graphical transposition in Muhammad al- 
Maghit’s biography should have been caught 
before the book was printed. There are also 
some flagrant errors in translation, including 

some where the change does not improve the 

English sense. In the last line on page 55 
"taju" does not mean "turned dry" but “hun- 
gry.” Similarly on page 163, “Who will go 
with her?” is translated as “Who will go for 
her ?" 


A glaring error also appears in Qabbàni's 
impressive “What Value Has the People 
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Whose Tongue is Tied?” On page 183 the 
poet says “For God grants victory to whom 
He wills/He is not a blacksmith to fashion 
swords for you.” This is rendered: “For God 
grants victory to whom He wills/Not to your 
blacksmith fashioning swords.” 

Despite these faults, which are minor com- 
pared to the overall value of the anthology, its 
rich variety gives expression to a gamut of 
emotions—sadness, exultation, introspection 
and self-criticism, love, humanism, delight in 
life, determination, suffering, anger—offering a 
remarkable and valuable panorama of individ- 
uals and a people. 


A Epomunp Guarees is Co-editor and Co-transla- 
tor ‘of Enemy of the Sun: An Anthology. of 
Palestinian Poetry. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


THE DESERT AND THE Sown: NOMADS IN THE : 
Wiper Society, ed. by Cynthia Nelson. Re- 
search Series, No. 21. Berkeley, Calif.: 
Institute of International Studies, 1973. ix + 

, 173 pages. Tabl. Notes. $3.50. Paper. , 


Reviewed by Robert A. Fernea 


Cultural myths have long elaborated the 
contrasts in life style between the nomadic 
pastoralist and the sedentary farmer or urban- 
ite in the Middle East. Ethnographers have 
also tended to stress the oppositions between 
the two groups, beginning, as the title of this 
book suggests, with the differences in environ- 
mental niches. However, as the essays in this 
volume point out, good pasture and good 
farmland frequently overlap; any exchanges of 
surpluses between the two groups do riot neces- 
sarily end with equal profits to both sides. 
Further, the balance of power between the. 
nomad and his neighbors need by no means 
remain stable. Nor are.nomads necessarily 
determined to remain nomadic at all costs. 

Ibn Khaldün recognized this in the fifteenth 
century even though in his analysis, the antith- 
esis between nomad and sedentary groups re- 
mained the dynamic factor in the rise and fall 
of Islamic dynasties. The antithesis persisted 
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through time, for the Land of Insolence (Ibn 
Khaldün's term for the ungoverned area of 
nomadic influence) remained outside the law 
and order of central governments. 

Today, however, as Ernest Gellner notes in 
his introduction to this group of ten essays, 
"the political order has been preempted." We 
see from the majority of these essays that not 
only are contemporary Middle Eastern nomads 
deeply involved in relations with their neigh- 
bors, but this involvement seems increasingly 
to be from the position of a politically subordi- 
nate economic class. 

Frederik Barth, in “A General Perspective 
on Nomad-Sedentary Relations in the Middle 
East," offers a model for the analysis of these 
relations in a regional economic context, a 
model applied to the modes of production of 
each group and the class relationship which 
results. Comparing the household economics 
of pastoralist and cultivator, he finds that the 
nomad has an inherently greater potential for 
producing economic surplus. “On the domestic 
level, within local areas, an income flow tends 
to be set up from agricultural units to pastoral 
units, sustaining a local dominance by the pas- 
toralists (p. 17)." While factors of “negative 
feedback," including the exploitative potential 
of central governments, may curtail or reverse 
this dominance, Barth sees in this domestic 
economic advantage a source of wherewithal for 
nomadic conquest historically at different times 
and places in the Middle East. 

Barth's intellectual leap from a careful analy- 
sis of household economic advantage to group 
domination is directly challenged by Talal 
Asad. With historic examples ranging from pre- 
Islamic times to the Italian conquest of Cyre- 
naica, Asad argues that whatever advantage 
the pastoralist may have in the production of 
surpluses has not been sufficient to outweigh 
the greater ability of centralized authority to 
collect revenue from subject populations and 
utilize it to the disadvantage of the pastoral- 
ists. "The different systems of production do 
not operate in a power vacuum (p. 72).” The 
pastoralists’ greater vulnerability to climate 
and their own unequal shares of animal wealth 
traditionally have pushed nomads .(in groups 
and as individuals) into subordinate positions 
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vis-à-vis the organized hierarchies of their 
sedentary neighbors. This has been true ex- 
cept when a weak central power structure has 
obliged local populations to accept the authority 
of nomadic tribes. According to Asad, the 
tribes then abandon their pastoral power base 
in favor of the greater advantages of a seden- 
tary existence. 

From a contemporary perspective, the eco- 
nomic history of the Middle Eastern nomad 
delineated by Asad is more persuasive than 
Barth’s attempt to give the political and eco- 
nomic edge to the pastoralist on the basis of 
the possibility of greater productive potential. 
Yet, if Ibn Khaldün's antithesis had any ex- 
pression in past social practice, both analyses 
must have some validity. Governments were 
not as preemptive in the past as they are 
today: balances between sedentary and nomad 
could shift. 

The other essays in this symposium for 
the most part offer case studies of specific 
nomadic/sedentary relations in modern times 
and leave us in less doubt about the outcome. 
In Baluchistan W. W. Swidler sees changes 
in the traditional balance between pasture, ani- 
mal and human populations maintained by indi- 
vidual nomadic camps within the large eco- 
system of sedentary and pastoral subsistence 
patterns. On the Kalat Plateau this is being 
replaced first by a transhumant pattern ac- 
comodating cereal production through adjusting 
the herding pattern. In turn, this transhumant 
adjustment is giving way to a machine-irri- 
gated double crop régime which reduces the 
ability of the tribes to utilize distant pastures 
and will eventually involve them in a peasant 
life tied to the national market economy. Abbas 
Mohammed, tracing the history of pastoral and 
sedentary groups in the North White Nile 
region of the Sudan, argues for “polar comple- 
mentaries—not polar opposites.” He points out 
that the sedentary Arabs’ need for extra labor 
during the cotton harvest is met by pastoralists 
who welcome this income supplement. “Mutual 
need, trust, and goodwill are the emerging 
principles, and the model of mutual hostility 
between nomads and their sedentary neighbors 
becomes a myth (p. 111).” Still, however cor- 
dial relations may be, the pastoralists remain 
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the employees and the sedentary landowners 
the capitalists. 

In a similar-vein, Abdel Ghaffar M. Ahmed, 
using an example from the southern region of 
the Sudanese Gezira, and G. J. Obermeyer, 
reporting on the northwestern coastal zone 
of the Egyptian Western Desert, describe. the 
emergence of élites or cultural brokers who 
manage the mutual dealings of sedentary and 
pastoral clients, with benefits to both groups 
and good profits for themselves. The develop- 
ment of political and economic stratification 
among pastoralists is also a central concern of 
Abdalla Said Bujra, who describes the effects 
of introducing government-sponsored coopera- 
tives to the nomads of- the Western Desert. 
Here, however, the international boundary be- 
tween Egypt and Libya replicates to a limited 
degree Ibn Khaldün's classical Land of Inso- 
lence. The very popular, cooperatives, in addi- 
tion to strengthening the traditional differences 
in wealth' between "noble" and "inferior" 
tribes, help them engage in a most profitable 
smuggling trade, the time-honored supplement 
to pastoral income. 

Donald Cole suggests that "we think of 
nomads and sedentaries as emmeshed in a 
single system...” and well describes the 
comiplexities of this relationship in the case of 
the Al Murrah in Saudi Arabia. At the same 
time one cannot but be impressed by the fact 
that the men of this tribe (and others) belong 
to the Saudi Arabian National Guard, a mem- 
bership which "provides a mechanism for main- 
taining tribal unity at the same time that it 
incorporates the tribes into its [the nation's] 
own power structure (p. 126)." According to 
G. Reza Fazel, the degree to which nomadic 
societies in Iran are "encapsulated" within 
the national structure varies according to eco- 
logical competition between nomads and seden- 
taries for scarce resources, involvement in the 
market economy and compatibility between 
local and national political institutions. But 
the continuum of present differences also seems 
to imply a.direction of change; a greater en- 
capsulation of all tribes in the not too distant 
future seems assured. 

However, this does seem small compensa- 
tion for the increasingly subordinate position 
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of nomadic men in the wider society. Ibn 
Khaldün's antithesis between nomadic and 
settled populations as social practice has been 
dissolved in the superordinate strength of the 
national states, and will endure only as a con- 
ceptual opposition. The present volume gives 
us a much-needed survey of the nomad’s social 
and economic life in modern times. Cultural 
materials such as legends, tales and native 
myths, in which are encoded the values of the 
desert and the ideals of much of Middle Eastern 
society, also need more attention before the 
image of nomadic life becomes so hopelessly 
romanticized in the security of sedentary ex- 
istence that the relation between cultural myth 
and social practice is totally obscured. 


A RoBERT A. FERNEA is Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Texas at Austin. 


PassiNG Brave, by William R. Polk and 
William J. Mares. New York: Knopf, 1973. 
ix + 206 pages. Illus. Map. $7.95. 


Reviewed by William A. Rugh 


A number of Western orientalists have 
crossed the deserts of Arabia on camelback 
during the past 130 years. Wallin, Palgrave, 
Guarmani and Doughty in the nineteenth cen- 
tury each traversed the central Najd area in 
some type of disguise and later published travel- 
ogues describing the terrain and Bedouin life 
they saw. Dickson, Bertram Thomas, Philby 
and Thesiger made their excursions into the 
Arabian Peninsula in the twentieth century 
more openly, but still with difficulty, attracted 
by the fascinations of the desert. These com- 
petent Arabists and others have left us detailed 
descriptions of the Bedouin and his environ- 
ment. 

In early 1971 two Americans made a month- 
long journey from Riyadh north to ‘Amman 
by camel, following approximately the Wallin- 
Palgrave-Guarmani route, but their book is 
different from those of earlier explorers. 
William Polk, an Arabist and Middle East 
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scholar, joined with photographer-journalist 


William Mares in “an attempt to get the last 
taste, some of the flavor of, a personal feel for 
the culture of desert—before it... has dis- 
appeared (p. 3)." More specifically, they 
sought to record, in pictures and words, “some- 
thing of the experience of the bedouin poet 
Labid" by visiting places described in Labid's 
poetry at the time of the Prophet Mubammad. 

The Saudi government provided them with 
camels, equipment, supplies and guides after 
unsuccessfully trying to persuade Polk to go by 
car and avoid the waterless Nufud. Town offi- 
cials along the route invariably offered the 
Americans hospitality. But Polk was so eager 
for a full Bedouin experience that he slept ex- 
clusively in tents and made concessions to his 
rules only when a palace banquet or hot shower 
proved too tempting. i 

This book is for the general reader, not the 
specialist in Arab affairs. The first quarter of 
its two hundred pages sets the stage by describ- 
ing in simple terms Middle Eastern geography 
and the importance of poetry in Arab culture, 
and then the problems of packing for the 
camel ride. A major theme here is the contrast 
between Western materialism deriving from ad- 
vanced technology and the simplicity of Bedouin 
life deriving from the harsh desert environ- 
ment. This theme is reiterated in the remainder 
of the book, which describes the journey itself. 
Earlier travellers flavored their accounts with 
Arabic words and phrases used by the Bedouin; 
Arabist Polk rarely does this. 

The author's style is more impressionistic 
than detailed, more personal than photographic. 
He describes places and people briefly as he saw 
and interacted with them. Thus most attention 
is devoted to the pain and hardship of hours of 
camel-riding under intense sun and the plea- 

_sures of cool nights, coffee, talk and sleeping 
under the stars. Readers who know Saudi 
Arabia will especially appreciate his accounts 
of evenings around the campfire under the 
magnificent desert sky. But unlike Doughty, 
Philby and others, Polk pays little attention to 
the personalities of the Saudis he encounters. 
We learn what the Americans did at the towns 
along the way, but their Saudi hosts remain al- 
most faceless. Even their Bedouin guides do 
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not emerge as individuals until halfway through 
the book. 

The last chapter is the best. Suspense is built 
up as the Americans set out across the track- 
less Nufud, worrying about running out of 
water, missing the distant wells, or finding 
them dried up. The guide proves to be ignorant 
of routes and distances, but he is unconcerned: 
God is generous. THe episode is realistic and 
instructive. ` 7 

The text is liberally sprinkled with apt quo- 
tations from earlier desert travellers, but curi- 
ously, hardly any from the poet Labid. “As we 
passed across the deserts,” says Polk, “we found 
scene after scene take shape before us exactly 
as described by Labid’s poetry (p. 28),” and 
photographer Mares recorded them on film. But 
the authors have apparently saved these photo- 
graphs and a full translation of Labid’s Golden 
Ode for a separate book; Passing Brave un- 
fortunately contains only four lines from this 
poem. 

The photographs are of uneven quality. Some 
are excellent; some do not quite fit the text. In 


short this is a readable little book for the non- . 


specialist who wants to feel some of the sensa- 
tions of desert travel without the details that 
the earlier, more substantial studies provide. 


A WiLLIAM A. RucH is Deputy Assistant Direc- 
tor (North Africa and Near East) of the Uni- 
ted States Information Agency. 


THE Jews or THE MippLE East 1860-1972, by ~- 
Hayyim J. Cohen. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, and Jerusalem: Israel Universities 
Press, 1973. viii + 213 pages. No price in- 
dicated. 


Reviewed by Jacob M. Landau 


Dr. Cohen, Senior Lecturer at the Institute 
of Contemporary Jewry, the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, has set himself an ambitious task: 
to survey Middle Eastern Jewries over the last 
hundred years and more. The terminus ab quo 
he has selected is 1860; in that year the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, a Paris-based Jewish 
philanthrophic society, commenced its activities 
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designed to help raise the educational and cul- 
tural level of Oriental Jews. The area surveyed 
by Cohen extends from Egypt to the Yemen, 
"Turkey and Iran. His task was a particularly 
difficult one, as so few scholarly monographs on 
even parts of the subject have appeared. Cohen 
has read an impressive amount of materials in 
several languages: travel accounts, reports of 
benevolent associations, personal memoirs, sta- 
tistical censuses and newspapers. 

The author has tried to resist the natural 
temptation of organizing his book on a country- 
by-country basis. Only the introduction, dealing 
with the historical background, is so presented. 
The rest unfolds by subject: political changes, 
demographic evolution, economic transforma- 
tions, educational progress and social ‘changes. 
Here again, however, Cohen has succumbed to 
the dictum of Oscar Wilde, that he could resist 
everything but temptation. With the exception 
of the last chapter, which deals with social 
change, all the remaining chapters are sub- 
divided into countries, which makes presentation 
easier, but the comparative aspect is forfeited. 
The last chapter—subdivided into offenses and 
crimes, attitudes to religion and changes in the 
status of women—shows how useful the 
approach-by-subject is, and how desirable it 
would have been to present the whole study in 
this manner. 

As it is, the book is replete with carefully- 
analyzed and well-digested information, well- 
documented in the footnotes and bibliography. 
Among the topics discussed, in addition to the 
above, are the following: occupations, religion, 
conversions, anti-semitism, attire, philanthropy, 
taxation, participation in political parties, mili- 
tary service and Zionism. What makes this in- 
formation particularly valuable is that it is 
presented against a carefully-researched general 
background and correlated with it. For instance, 
the influx of Jews into,Egypt during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century is related to that 
country's economic development and the exist- 
ence of the Capitulations. Equally, the increase 
of the Jewish share in Turkish commerce after 
the First World War is explained by the mass 
exodus of the Greeks. 


` Three.aspects which should have received 
greater emphasis, in the opinion of this re- 
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viewer, are the medical services arranged by 
and for the Jews; the internal organization of 
the Jewish communities, and the Jewish litera- 
ture and press, both of which are treated rather 
summarily. Jewish education, on the other hand, 
is dealt with very adequately and much data is 
published here for the first time—particularly 
the various statistics and curricula. However, 
in this respect also, the reader would have 
benefitted even more froni a systematic com- 
parison of Jewish education in the various 
Muslim lands, as well as between the Jewish 
and non-Jewish educational systems, curricula 
and achievements in selected countries, such as 
Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq, Turkey and Iran. 

Facts and figures are carefully checked, and 
the transliteration is generally accurate. Excep- 
tions are, e.g.: Juat Rifat Atilhan (p. 22) should 
read Cevat (or (Jevat) ; al-Jamrah al-Aula (p. 
191) should read al-Ūlà. In any event this book 
will probably remain for a long time the stan- 
dard work on the subject. 


A Jacos M. Lanpau, The Hebrew University of 
» Jerusalem. 


EDUCATION AND MODERNIZATION IN THE MID- 
DLE East, by Joseph S. Szyliowicz. Ithaca, 
N.Y. and London: Cornell University Press, 
1973. ix + 459 pages. Append. Notes. Index. 
$19.50. 


Reviewed by David W. Mize 


Focusing on the Arab Republic of Egypt, 
Turkey and Iran, Professor Szyliowicz has writ- 
ten a valuable study of the development of three 
national educational systems in the Middle East. 
By avoiding the formal structural analysis 
favored by many educators writing on educa- 
tional development, and by discussing education 
in its inescapable cultural, economic and political 
contexts, he has produced a book that is as 
informative as it is readable. Beginning with a 
lucid discussion of his conceptualization of the 
social systems, he utilizes a topological approach 
for his subsequent comparative analysis, find- 
ing in the three countries different general 
orientations toward change and innovation. The 
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education systems are viewed from three pers- 
spectives; as agents of social change; as objects 
of change; and as operating systems intended 
Ko meet societies’ needs for graduates who can 
function in a modern or modernizing world. 

Before turning towards the development of 
present educational systems, which are found 
not to be modern in the sense that many West- 
ern educational systems are, Professor Szylio- 
wicz examines in some detail the traditional 
systems that existed in Turkey and Egypt 
under Ottoman control, and in Iran. The im- 
petus for change in all three countries came 
from the demand of the military leadership for 
officers who could develop a modern military 
apparatus. This demand, in turn, led to the 
creation of schools that produced more gradu- 
ates than the military academies could absorb, 
creating a demand for additional, non-military, 
higher educational opportunities, which led, 
eventually, to the development of the compre- 
hensive educational systems that exist today. 

By describing the problems faced in intro- 
ducing modern education in the early nineteenth 
century, Professor Szyliowicz makes one wonder 
if twentieth century leaders have done their 
historical homework. Referring to Muhammad 
'Ali's initial attempts at modernization, he 
observes that this early attempt at relating 
education functionally to the perceived man- 
power needs of society served above all to 
emphasize the need for coordinated planning 
and the complex problems involved in attempting 
to establish modern educational institutions in 
a traditional setting. The lessons of the past 
may indeed have been wasted, for it was not 
until 1943 that the first attempt was made in 
Egypt to draw up a coherent and comprehensive 
national plan for education. 


Many of the common problems faced by the 
three countries in their early attempts at creat- 
ing modern educational systems have carried 
over into the present. Moreover, in delineating 
the reasons why efforts to introduce modern 
education have been only partially successful, 
the author confirms the view that although 
societies differ the reasons for their lack of 
success are similar. All continue to suffer from 
the consequences of overly centralized control 
in the ministeries of education; from the in- 
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ability to recruit or retain qualified teachers; 
and from contradictory attempts to politicize 
or de-politicize institutions of higher learning. 
All suffer from the loss of highly trained man- 
power in the form of graduates who find that 
their modern, Western-oriented education often 
provides them with a potential that they cannot 
realize in the context of their own societies. 
Moreover, all share the problem that since 
World War II, in order to secure the support 
of activist students various concessions made 
have had a markedly deleterious effect on the 
quality of education. 2 
After dealing with traditional education, the 
introduction of modern education, and the crea- 
tion of national educational systems, the author_ 
focuses his attention on the present day educa- 
tional situation in each of the three countries. 
Throughout his carefully researched study, Pro- 
fessor Syzliowicz provides us with pertinent 
statistical information, which is occasionally 
contradictory. On page 182 we learn that in 
1944 only one-third of the school age children 
in Egypt actually attended school, while on . 
page 197 we are told that the proportion for 
1942-1945 was 47.4 per cent. Again, on page 
304 the illiteracy rate among females in Tunisia 
is given at over 95 per cent, which seems to be 


‘exaggerated, especially when on the following 


page Tunisia is credited with having achieved 
universal primary ‘education. 

These occasional questionable or contradictory 
figures, rather than distracting from the excel- 
lence of the work, serve to point out what 
Professor 'Syzliowicz and many of the writers 
he quotes observe: statistical information, when 
available at all, needs to be evaluated critically. 
This has been the case particularly in recent 
years with the rapid growth of the three coun- 
tries’ educational systems and their progress in 
getting children enrolled in schools> 


The author has trenchantly and comprehen- 
sively depicted the present educational systems 
of the three countries within their social and 

political milieux. The pressing need to reform 
these systems is made clear, since they remain, 
to varying degrees, dysfunctional in meeting 
the needs of both the individual students and 
their respective societies at large. Nevertheless, 
the situation is not entirely negative. There has 
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been considerable success in educational inno- 
vation at various levels in these countries, out- 
standing examples of which are the Literacy 
Corps in Iran and Hagettepe University in 
Turkey. Moreover, especially in the case of 
Iran, the financial resources requisite for edu- 
cational modernization are increasingly avail- 
able. 

Throughout the book the greatest attention 
is paid to the social, political and administrative 
aspects of educational modernization. Statistical 
information about the economic problems facing 
thóse who would reform the system is minimal. 
Professor Szyliowicz is consistently sympathetic 
to the genuine economic problems faced by all 
three countries, but he refuses to let this be an 
acceptable excuse for the minimal success so far 
enjoyed in educational modernization. A more 
judicious allocation of available resources to 
. more carefully planned projects would have 
avoided ambitious but frequently unrealized 
plans that contribute to the great educational 
wasteage cháracterizing all three societies. 

All three countries continue to face serious 
problems in training the high level manpower 
they need, especially in technical and scientific 
fields. Rejecting for political and social reasons 
the alien transplant of Western universities, for 
which elementary and secondary education of- 
fers only marginal satisfactory preparation, 
none of the countries has produced an ideal 
program of university education. Although Dr. 
Szyliowicz neither offers solutions nor suggests 
approaches to the problems he so lucidly de- 
scribes—for this is not his purpose—he does 
point out that the Soviets successfully established 
a modern educational system in a traditional 
Muslim society, and that the technology for 
solving the educational problems of the three 
countries is available. The failure of the three 
Systems to achieve modernity is, in his view, 
essentially due to the fact that the leadership 
in each country has either refused to accord a 
high priority to qualitative educational reforms 
or has thus far proved unwilling or unable to 
sponsor the needed transformations in educa- 
tional patterns and processes. 


The introduction of slavishly copied Western 
patterns of education into traditional Muslim 
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Societies has been inevitably syncretistic, but to 
date no successful paradigm for educational 
modernization has been developed in the Middle 
East. It is to this monumental task that the 
area's present leadership must address itself. 
The background and existing situation in each 
of the three countries is stimulating and suc- 
cinctly provided in a book that deserves a wide 
audience. By describing the educational process 
in each country, Professor Szyliowicz has done 
a great service to those who seek to understand 
the systems as a whole, and possibly an even 
greater service to those who must deal with and 
try to understand the educational background 
of contemporary Iranians, Egyptians and Turks. 


In sum, Professor Szyliowicz's cogently or- 
gànized and splendidly presented book fills an 
important need for students and scholars alike 
and one can only hope that it will reach a wide 
audience among educators and planners in the 
countries it describes. It is regrettable that a 
bibliography was not included, but this is a 
small distraction from a work so thorough and 
informative. 


A Davi» W. Mizz is Director for North Africa, 
American Friends of the Middle East, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


IONIAN VISION: GREECE IN ASIA Mrnor, 1919- 
1922, by Michael Llewellyn Smith. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1973. 401 pages. No price 
indicated. 


This is the story of the Greco-Turkish tragedy 
of 1919-1922, which cost the lives of some 1,000,000 
Greeks and Turks in a war which ended in the 
demise of a new Byzantium—a Greater Hellas— 
and the birth of the Turkish nation, with the final 
breakup of the Ottoman Empire. The author traces 
the evolution of the historic Great Idea of the 
Greeks, delineates the backgrounds in Anatolia 
centering not only around Constantinople (Istan- 
bul), but the region of Smyrna (Izmir), and dis- 
cusses the national schism in Greece during World 
War I. He notes the development of the Greek 
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Mream at the Paris Peace Conference and the al- 
nost hypnotic spell which the rhetoric of the great 
5reek leader, Eleutherios Venizelos, appeared to 
‘ast over the Allied leaders at Paris, and especially 
aver David Lloyd George, the British Prime Min- 
ster. 

Then came the Greek invasion of Asia Minor 
(Smyrna) on May 14, 1919, sanctioned by the 
Allied Powers, and the attempt to impose the 
Treaty of Sévres (August 10, 1920) on the Turks 
who, under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal 
Atatiirk, tore up the treaty, smashed the Greek 
armies, and negotiated the Treaty of Lausanne 
(November 20, 1922-July 24, 1923). The story 
ends with the Greek catastrophe, the overthrow of 
King Constantine and the trial and execution of 
those who had the distinct misfortune to be in 
office in Greece when tragedy overtook the Greek 
nation. The author, like others before him, appears 
to single out both Venizelos and Lloyd George 
as primarily responsible for what happened. 

All students of this period in the history of the 
Middle East, when the Ottoman Empire was pass- 
ing violently into history and the Turkish nation 
was aborning, should read this book. Putative 
statesmen, who deal with current issues of nation- 
alism and conflict resolution in the Middle East, 
might also find it instructive to ponder the Greco- 
Turkish conflict and the atttempt to impose their 
“solutions” on unwilling peoples. The book is very 
well written and based on much research in unpub- 
lished materials, including the papers of Lloyd 
George and Venizelos. There is a useful dramatis 
personae, especially of the Greek characters in 
the play, which enables the reader readily to iden- 
tify those involved. The notes are extensive (30 
pages) and the bibliography should guide students 
who seek to explore further. The volume may 
now be read in association with Paul C. Helm- 
reich’s From Paris to Sévres: The Partition of 
the Ottoman Empire at the Peace Conference of 
1919-1920 (1974), which places the events of Ana- 
tolia and The Ionian Vision within the somewhat 
larger context of the world politics of the day. 


A Harry N. Howanp, Bethesda, Maryland. E 


ISRAELI PERIODICALS AND SERIALS IN ENGLISH AND 
OTHER EunoPEAN LANGUAGES: A CLASSIFIED 
BrsLr0cRAPHY, by Ruth Tronik. Metuchen, N.J.: 
The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1974. xiii + 193 
pages. $6.00. 


Mrs. Ruth Tronik is head of the Reference Ser- 
vice of the Jewish National and University Library 
—where she has occasion to consult the titles 
included in her bibliography. This important work, 
the first of its kind, lists 1100 serials, regular and 
irregular: most were issued in Israel, from 1948 
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to early 1973; some, mainly government publica- 
tions, appeared in Palestine under British rule. 
Most are written in English, but quite a few are 
in French, German, Spanish, Italian and Portu- 
guese. Titles are sub-divided by subject and within 
each division by alphabetical order. Mrs. Tronik's 
subject . classification is balanced and judicious, 
but—as in all such cases—related to personal taste. 
For instance, "philately" rates a special heading, 
while numismatics comes under “archaeology and 
numismatics.” Then some of Mrs. Tronik’s broad 
designations, such as "Jewish studies," could have 
profitably been broken down into several subjects. 
Lastly, many entries under “Political Science," 
which deals with the Arab-Israeli conflict, should 
have been assigned a special heading. 

This is not an annotated bibliography, but almost 
every item contains supplementary data about the 
sponsoring body or the publishing institution, the 
mailing address, the frequency of issue, the first 
year of publication and the price. A spot-check 
examination shows that the listings and comments 
are very accurate, in general. One regrets, however, 
the brevity of the comments which—in some rare 
cases—are so short as to be misleading. For 
instance, the Middle East Record (item 734) is 
described as a "comprehensive survey of political 
developments in the Middle East based on Arab 
Sources." This is true but incomplete, for the MER 
also surveys socio-economic developments and re- 
ligious issues, and it often cites Turkish, Persian, 
Hebrew, West-European and Russian sources. 

Other notable features of the bibliography are as 
follows: a detailed general index, with 'entries by 
title, subject and issuing body; a directory of 
issuing bodies; and an appendix listing Israeli en- 
terprises which publish annual reports and balance 
sheets in English. These features enhance the value 
of this work, which will be of considerable use to 
those researchers and students who do not read 
Hebrew or Arabic; they will discover, for example, 
that Israel’s Government Yearbook and most of its 
statistical publications appear in both Hebrew and 
English. In sum, this volume will assist chiefly 
those interested in Israel, but it will also be helpful 


“to those who wish-to know more about Israeli 


contributions to other fields in European languages. 


A Ja4cos M. LaNpAU, The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. 


ANNUAL Report (1972) oF THE DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION oF TURKEY. Ankara: The Develop- 
ment Foundation of Turkey, 1972. ii + 57 pages. 
Paper. No price indicated. i 


The Development Foundation of Turkey (DFT) 
is an experiment in rural development; more pre- 
cisely, it is an attempt to combine urban resources 
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with local participation to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities for “the improvement of the quality of life 
in rural Turkey.” Founded in 1969 as a private, 
non-profit foundation and currently working out 
of regional centers in Ankara, Tarsus and Diyar- 
bakir, the DFT pursues its goals by means of pilot 
projects designed to identify and solve a broad 
range of problems faced by small, subsistence 
farmers in rural areas. Moreover, it seeks to coax 
resources away from more traditional paths in order 
to make these projects viable and self-sustaining in 
the long-run. The DFT’s role, therefore, is that of 
an innovator and a catalyst. P 
The DFT’s fourth annual report describes in 

some detail the groups’ philosophy, mode of opera- 
tion and the various programs which it has helped 
to plan and organize. These include projects in the 
areas of agricultural production and marketing, 
education, handicrafts and family planning. Perhaps 
the most innovative aspect of the organization’s 
operation, to which an entire section of the report 
is allocated, concerns its Rural Development Fund, 
which provides collateral in the form of guarantees 
to participating farmers to enable them to secure 
loans from local financial institutions, 

` Further information (and presumably copies of 
this report) may be obtained from the group’s 
headquarters at the following address: Kennedy 
Caddesi 33/7, Kavaklidere, Ankara, Turkey. 


^ Dennis P. WirvLiAMs, The Middle East Insti- 
tute. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Documents 


Proposed Expansion of U. S. Military Facilities in 
the Indian Ocean. Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on the Near East and South Asia of the 
(Committee on Foreign Affairs, US House of 
Representatives, Ninety-Third Congress, Second 
Session, February 21, March 6, 12, 14 and 20, 
1974. Washington, ^D. C.: USGPO, 1974. vi 
+ 219 pages. Maps. Appends. $1.80. ^ 
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Dictionaries and Encyclopedias 


Al-Mawsi'ah al-Misriyyah [The Egyptian Encyclo- 
pedia]. Cairo: "Al-Sharakat al-Misriyyah 1íl- 
Tibà'ah wa-al-Nashr, 1973. Vol. 1, Pt. 1. Illus. 
Maps. Bibls. £E2.50:"" f 

Al-Muthallath al-Lughawi [Three-Way Dictionary: 
Arabic, French and English]. By Antün Mubgrak 
Jabrīyah. Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabii, 1973. 
605 pages. No price indicated. Terms and phrases 
on specific subjects in ie three languages, with 
translation exercises. te 
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Biography 


Chi ha ucciso Ben Barka? By Guido Gerosa, Mi 
lano: Fratelli Fabbri, 1973. 158 pages. Illus 
L1000. " 

For Bread Alone. By Mohamed Choukri. Tr. ane 
with an introduction by Paul Bowles. London: 
Peter Owen, 1973. 151 pages. £3.00. Autobiog. 
raphy of the illiterate youth of this Morocca: 
author and professor of Arabic. 

Ibn Badis wa-'Urübat al-Jaza'ir [Ibn Badis and the 
Arabness of Algeria: His Life and Teachings]. 
‘By Muhammad Mubarak al-Mili. Beirut: Dar 
al-Thaqàfah, 1973. 247 pages. 

Ibn al-Baytüàr al-Andalüsi [On ‘Abd Allah ibn. 
Ahmad ibn al-Baytar (d. 1248), Muslim Pharma- 
cist]. By ‘Ali al-Jambalati. Cairo: Maktabat al- 
Anjilü al-Misriyyah, 1973. 240 pages. Bibl. 
£E0.70. 

My People Shall Live: The Autobiography of a 
Revolutionary. By Leila Khaled. Ed. by George 
Hajjar. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1973. 
223 pages. Illus. £2.50. i 

Procès à Khedafi. By A. M. Scott. Paris: Société 
encyclopédique française, 1973. 227 pages. 26.00F. 
Available from 6, rue du Mail, Paris, 75002. ° 

Sa‘adat al-Mustahdi bi-Sirat al-Imām al-Mahdi 
[History of Muhammad Ahmad, Calling Himself 
al-Mahdi (1848-1885)] Ed. by Isma‘il ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Kurdufani Khartoum: Al-Majlis al- 
Qawmi I-Ri'ayah al-Adàb wa-al-Fanün, 1972. 406 
pages. Bibl. No price indicated. ' 


Bibliography 

American and British Doctoral Dissertations on 
Israel and Palestine in Modern Times. Comp. and 
ed. by Frank Joseph Shulman. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Xerox University Microfilms, 1973. vi + 25 
pages. No price indicated. Available from 300 
N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Dalil al-Maktabāt fi al-Watan al-‘Arabi [Directory 
of Libraries in the Arab World]. Cairo: Al- 
Hay'at al-‘Ammah li-Shwūn al-Mațābi al- 
Amirīyyah, 1973. xiv + 195 pages. Bibl. refs. No 
price indicated. 

Dalil al-Matahif fi al-Watan al-‘Arabi [Directory 
of Museums in the Arab World]. Cairo: Al- 
Hay'at al-‘Ammah li-Shu'ün al-Matabi‘ al- 
Amiriyyah, 1973. xi + 116 pages. No price indi- 
cated. 

Al-Masādir al-‘Arabiyyah wa-al-Muarrabah [A 
List of Arabic Reference Books]. By Muhammad 
Mahir Hamädah. Beirut: Mu’assasah al-Risalah, 
1972. 335 pages. No price indicated. Many of the 
reference books listed are annotated. 

Masadir al-Fikr al-Iqtisadi al-‘Arabi fi al-‘Iraq 

` [A Bibliography of Arabic Works on the Econ- 
omy of Iraq]. By Hasb Khayr al-Din. Beirut: 
Dar al-Tali‘ah, 1972. 480 pages. No price indi- 
cated. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Afghanistan, Iran and Pakistan 


3asaar-e Tashqurghan: Ethnographical Studies in 
an Afghan Traditional Bazaar. By Carl-Johan 
Charpentier. Uppsala: Institution för allmanvet- 
senskaplega och jämförande etnografi, 1972. 
Studia ethnographica Uppsaliensia, No. 36. 193 
pages. Illus. No price indicated. A thesis pre- 
sented to Uppsala University in 1973. 

"ran in napoleonischer Zeit: 1797-1814. By Monika 
Rochan Zamir-Dahncke. Hamburg: H. Ludke, 
1973. 190 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Sowjetrepublik Gilan: die sozialist. Bewegung im 
Iran seit Ende d. 19. Jh. bis 1922. By Schapour 
Ravasani, Berlin: Basis-Verlag, 1973. 638 pages. 
DM19.80. f 

The Survival of Afghanistan: The Two Imperial 
Giants Held at Bay in the Nineteenth Century. 
By N.D. Ahmad. Lahore: People’s Pub. House, 
1973. x + 92 pages. Maps. Bibl. Rs 10.00. 

Through Persia in Disguise. By Sarah Hobson. 
London: John Murray, 1973. xiv + 175 pages. 
Illus. Map. £2.95. Index. No price indicated. 


Arabian. Peninsula 


Republica Araba Yemen. By Pavel Miclea. Bucu- 
resti: Ministerul Minelor, Petrolului si Geologiei, 
1973. Monografie geologicominiera. 76 pages. No 
price indicated. Half the monograph deals with 
the geological aspects of North Yemen's mineral 
resources, a third discusses the general economy 
and the remainder provides a general introduction 
to the country. 


Egypt, Sudan and. Libya 


Adwa 'alà Sind [Lights on Sinai]. By Mamdüh 
Abü Bakr. Cairo: Al-Hay'at al-Misriyyah al- 
‘Ammah lil-Kitab, 1973. 130 pages. Bibl. £E0.05. 
Written after the October 1973 war; traces his- 
tory and other aspects and includes a program for 
government action with respect to the people of 
Sinai, building infrastructure and encouraging mi- 
rein to Sinai to make its population one mil- 
ion. 

Asrür al-Madi [On Liberation and Political Move- 
ments in Egypt, 1907-1952]. Cairo: Mu'assat Rüz 
al-Yüsuf, 1973. 217 pages. Bibl. £E0.15. By an 
Egyptian journalist. 

Egypt Reborn: A Study of Egypts Freedom Move- 
ment, 1945-52. By Shah Abdul Qayyum. New 
Delhi: S. Chand, 1973, xiv + 313 pages. Maps. 
Rs 40.00. A serious work. 

Hisar wa-Suqüt al-Khartüm, Yanayir 1884-1885 
[The Siege and Fall of Khartown, January 1884- 
1885]. By Maymüna Mirghant Hamza. Khar- 
toum: University of Khartoum, Dar al-Ta'lif wa- 
al-Tarjumah wa-al-Nashr, 1972. 194 pages. No 
price indicated. 
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Najib al-Rihant [The Theater of Najib al-Rihani: 
The Development of Comedy in Modern Egypt). 
By Layla Nasim Abū Sayf. Cairo: Dar al- 
Ma‘arif, 1973. 326 pages. Illus. Bibl. £E0.70. 
Translation with some additions by the author of 
a doctoral thesis presented to the University of 
Illinois in 1969. 

Omdurman. By Philip Ziegler. London: Collins, 
1973. 240 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. Index. £3.00. 
Al-Qaryah al-Misriyyah: Dirdsah fi al-Milkiyyah 
wa-‘Alagat al-Intaj [Egyptian Village: A Study 
of Owmership and Production Relations]. By 
Fathi ‘Abd al-Fattah. Cairo: Dar al-Thaqāfa al- 

Jadidah, 1973. Bibl. £E0.75. 

Voyages en Egypte pendant les années 1587-1588. 
By H.-L. von Lichtenstein e¢ al. Tr. from the 
German by Ursula Castel and from the Italian 
by Nadine Sauneron. Collection des voyageurs 
occidentaux en Egypte, 6. Cairo: Institut fran- 
caise d'archéologie oriental du Caire, 1972. xix + 
226 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

War and Peace in the Sudan, 1955-1972. By Cecil 
Eprile. London: Newton Abbot, David and 
Charles, 1974, World Realities Series. 192 pages. 
Bibl. £4.50. 

Watha@iq al-Mu’tamar al-Qawmi al-Ta’sisit li-al- 
Ittihad al-Ishtiraki al-Sudani [Documents Re- 
lated to the Sudanese Socialist Union in Its 


Sessions, Jan. 2-10, 1973 at Khartoum]. Khar- .. 


toum: n.p. 1972. No price indicated. 


Fertile Crescent and Cyprus 


Al-Harakah al-Qawmiyyah al-Kurdiyyah [The 
Kurdish National Movement]. By Edmund 
Ghareeb. Beirut: Dar al-Nahar, 1973. 163 pages. 
No price indicated. 

Al-Riwayah fi al-Iraq [The Novel in Iraq]. By 
Yüsuf 'Izz al-Din. Cairo: Ma'had al-Buhüth wa- 
al-Dirasat al-'Arabiyyah, 1973. 330 pages. £E1.10. 

The Social History of Southern Syria (Trans-Jor- 
dan) in the 19th and Early 20th Century. By 
Walid Kazziha. Beirut: Beirut Arab University, 
1972. 39 pages. No price indicated. 


Israel 


The Israeli Dilemma: Essays on a Warfare State. 
By Georges R. Tamarin. Ed. by Johan Niezing. 
Rotterdam: University Press, 1973, ix + 190 
pages. 1129.65. 

Nizam Dawlat Isra’il [Lectures on the Israeli 
State System]. By Kamal S. Abū Jabir. Cairo: 
Ma‘had ai-Buhüth wa-al-Dirasat al-'Arabiyyah, 
1973. 183 pages. Bibl. £E0.60. With special ref- 
erence to politics. 


Maghrib 
Découverte de Casablanca. By Roger Falciu. Photos _ 
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by Marc Voght. Rabat: Editions La Porte, 1973. 
123 pages. Collection Découverte, v. 3. No price 
indicated. ` 

Découverte de Fes. By Jean Austin et Jean Brig- 
non. Photos by Marc Vogt. Rabat: Éditions La 
Porte, 1972. 141 pages. Collection Decouverte, 
v. 1. No price indicated. 

Découverte de Rabat. By Joseph Burlot. Photos by 
Marc Vogt. Rabat: Éditions La Porte, 1972. 151 
pages. Collection Découverte, v. 2. No price in- 
dicated. 

Etudes d’historie contemporaine tunisienne (1846- 
1871). By F. Arnoulet, C. Matrat and J.-L. 
Miége. Aix-en-Provence: Université de Provence, 
1973. 118 pages 20.00F. 

Mu‘jam Ma'ürik al-Jihad fi Libiya, 1911-1931 [Dic- 
tionary of the Battles of Jihad in Libya during 
1911-1931]. By Khalifah Muhammad al-Tilisi. 

* Beirut: Tawzi' Dar al-Thaqàfah, 1972. 549 pages. 
No price indicated, 

La révolution nationale algérienne et le parti 
communiste français. Paris: Editions du Cen- 
tenaire, 1973. No price indicated. 

La révolution algérienne: realités et perspectives; 
10. anniversaire de l'independance. Algiers: Min- 
istere de l'information et de la culture, 1972. 259 
pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

Sailing to Timbuctoo. By John Marriner. London: 
Kimber, 1973. x + 278 pages. Maps. Index. 
£3.95. Includes material on Algeria. 

The Tuareg. By Kenneth and Julie Slavin. Photos 
by Roger Balsom. London: Gentry Books, 1973. 
142 pages. Illus. Map. £4.95. 

Tunisia. By Hazel Thurston. With 16 photographs 
by David Mere. London: Cape, 1973. 412 pages. 
Illus. Maps. Bibl. Index. £3.50. A traveller's 
guide. 

Tunisie. Text by Jean Duvignaud. Photos by Fulvio 
Roiter. Paris: Éditions du Chene, 1973. 143 

\ pages. Hlus. Maps. 55.00F. Mainly illustrated. 

La Tunisie à la récherche de son avenir: indépen- 
dance ow néocolonialisme? Paris: Editions so- 
ciales, 1974. 219 pages. Maps. 12.00F. 

Tunesien. By Wilhelm Voss- Gerling. Gütersloh: 
Kartographisches Institut Bertelsmann, 1973. 127 
pages. Illus. Map. DM4.80. 

Viaggio da Tripoli di Barberia alle frontiere occi- 
dentali dell'Egitto. By Paolo della Cella, Palermo: 
Manfredi, 1972. 179 pages 1.3000. 

Zeig deinen Mund nur Einum: Tunisien im Gegen- 
licht. By Bertfred Holtmann. Bonn: Mani-Verlag, 
1971. Reihe Rarum Series, No. 1, 210 pages. Illus. 
No price indicated. 
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Palestine Problem 


Ahwàl. al-Tarbiyych wa-al-Ta‘lim fi al-‘Aradi al- 
Muhtallah [Educational Conditions in the Occu- 
pied Territories after the Arab-Israeli War of 
1967]. By Bakr Misbàh Tunayrah. Cairo: Al- 
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Hay’at al-‘Ammah li-Shu'ün al-Matabi‘ al 
Amiriyyah. 1973. v + 157 pages. Bibl. No price 
indicated. 

Both Sides Now: A Twenty-Five Year Encounter 
with Arabs and Israelis. By Reuben Slonim 
Toronto: Clarke and Irwin, 1972. viii + 17€ 
pages. Illus. $7.50. By a rabbi-journalist whc 
covered the Middle East during the June 1967 
war; his experiences recounted. 

Dirüsah Nagdiyya li-Fikr al-Muqawamah al-Filas- 
tiniyyah [Critical Study of the Thought of the 
Palestinian Resistance]. By Sadiq J. al-'Azm. 
Beirut: Dar al-‘Awdah, 1973. 255 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Palestine Lives: Interviews with Leaders of the 
Resistance: Khalid al-Hassan, Fatah, Abu Iyad, 
Fatah, George Habash, PFLP, Nayif Hawatmah, 
PDFLP, Sami al-Attari, Sa'iqa, AW. Said, 
Arab Liberation Front. With an introduction by 
Clovis Maksoud. Beirut: Palestine Research Cen- 
ter, 1973. Palestine Books, No. 40. 172 pages. No 

? price indicated. ` 

Les Palestinians et la crise israelo-arabe: textes et 
documents du Griupe de récherches et d'action 
pour le règlement du probleme palestinien 
(G.R.A.P.P.), 1967-1973. By Jacques Berque, 
Maxime Rodinson, Jean’ Duclos et al. Paris: 
Éditions sociales, 1974. 271 pages. 20.00F. 

Al-Thawrah al-Filastiniyyah bayna al-Naqd wa-al- 
Tahtim [A Critique of Sadiq al-Agm's book; 
Dirasah Naqdiyyah li-Fikr al-Mugawammah al- 
Filistiniyyah|. Munir Shafiq. Beirut: Dar al- 
Tali'ah, 1973. 192 pages. No price indicated. 

The United States and Its Role in the Middle East 
Conflict. By R. Rostov. Moscow: Novosti Press, 
1973. 72 pages. No price indicated. 


Medieval History 


Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sasaniden Aus der Arabischen Chronik des 
Tabari übers. und mit ausführlichen Erláuterun- 
gen und Ergánzungen versehn von Th. Noldeke. 
By al-Tabari (838?-923). Leiden: Brill, 1973. 
xxviii + 503 pages. Bibl. refs. f1.160.00. Reprint 
of the 1879 Strassburg edition. 

L'ordre des assassins. By Jean Claude Frére. Paris: 
Grasset, 1973. Histoire des personnages mys- 
térieux et des sociétés secrétes. 283 pages. Illus. 
27.00F. 

Al-Riddah and the Muslim Conquest of Arabia. By 
Elias Shoufani. Toronto, Can. and Buffalo, N. Y.: 
University of Toronto Press, 1973. 180 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Turuq al-Tijaérah al-Dawhyyah wa-Mahattatuha 
bayna al-Sharq wa-al-Gharb [International Trade 
Roads and Stations between East and West, 1453- 
1517]. By Na‘im Zaki Fahmi. Cairo: Al-Hay’at 
al-Misriyyah al-‘Ammah lil-Kitab, 1973. 505 
pages. £E1.20. Includes a fifteen-page bibliog- 
raphy. 


BOOK REVIEWS a 


Modern History and Politics 


41-Amin al-Amm li-Jami‘at al-Duwal al-Arab- 
iyyah [M.A. Dissertation on the Office of the 
Secretary-General of the League if Arab States]. 
By Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sakit. Cairo: 
Dar al-Fikr al-‘Arabi, 1973. xiii + 554 pages. 
Bibl. £E2.00. 

lizb al-Ba‘th al-‘Arabi [The Arab Bath Party]. 
By Jalal al-Sayyid. Beirut: Dar al-Nahar, 1973. 
316 pages. No price indicated. Covers the party’s 
history, its ideas and its relations with the govern- 
ments of Syria and other Arab countries. 

Che Soviet Union and the Arab East «under 
Khrushchev. By Oles M. Smolansky. Cranbury, 
N. J.: Bucknell University Press, 1974. $15.00. 

Carikh al-‘Arab  al-Mu‘asir: | Migr wa-al-‘Iraq 
[Modern Arab History: Egypt and Iraq]. By 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Sulayman Nawwéar. Beirut: Dar 
al-Nahdah al-‘Arabiyyah, 1973. 584 pages. Maps. 
No price indicated. 

Whe USSR and the Middle East: Problems of 
Peace and Security. Moscow: Novosti Press 
Agency Pub. House, 1972. 294 pages. No price 
indicated. Includes documents and other materials, 


Linguistics, Literature and Art 


The Acquisition of Egyptian Arabic as a Native 
Language. By Margaret K. Omar. The Hague 
and Paris: Mouton, 1973. Janua linguarum. Series 
practica, v. 160. Bibl. £164.00. 

Arabic for English Speaking Students. By Muham- 
mad 'Abd al-Ra'üf. Cairo: Supreme Council for 
Islamic A ffairs, 1972. x -|- 433 pages. No price in- 
dicated. 

The Changing Rhythm: A Study of Najib Mah- 
fuz's Novels. By Sasson Somekh. Leiden: Brill, 
1973. Studies in Arabic Literature, v. 2. x -+ 241 
pages. f164.00. 

Curs de sintaxá a limbii arabe moderne. By Nadia 
Anghelescu. Bucaresti: Centrul de multiplicare al 
Universitátii din Bucuresti, 1972. 326 pages. Bibl. 
13 lei. 

Daragózü, eine arabische Mundart de Kisluk- 
Sason-Gruppe (Siidostanatolien): Grammatik und 
Texte. By Otto Jastrow. Nurnberg: H. Carl, 
1973. Erlanger Beitrage zur Sprach-und Kunst- 
wissenschraft, Bd. 46. ix + 121 pages. Bibl. No 
price indicated. 

How Does the Middle Eastern Literary Taste Dif- 
fer from the European? By Henri Broms. Hel- 
sinki: Societas Orientalis Fennica, 1972. Studia 
Orientalia, No. 44. 94 pages. No price indicated. 

Islamic Literatures of India. By Annemarie Schim- 
mel. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1973. History of 
India Literature Series; Vol. 7: Modern Indo- 
Iranian Literatures. 60 pages. No price indicated. 

Lilies and Death. By Abdul Wahab al-Bayati. Tr. 
from the Arabic by Mohammed Bakir Alwan. 
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Baghdad: al-Adib Printing Press, 1972. ix + 80 
pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

Miscellanea orientalia. By Marius Canard. Pref. by 
Charles Pellat. London: Variorum Reprints, 1973. 
ca. 700 pages. Index. £12.00. Eighteen studies in 
French published from 1939 onwards. 

L’ouevre de Louis Massignon. By Youakim Mou- 
barac. Beirut: Editions du cenacle libanais, 1972- 
73. 201 pages. No price indicated. 

Le parler arabe de Cherchell, Algérie. By Jacques 
Grand'henry. Louvain-la-Neuve: Université cath- 
olique de Louvain, Institut orientaliste, 1972, xxx 
+ 219 pages. Illus. Map. 600F. 

Al-Shu'arà al-Süd wa-Khasga'tsulwum fi al-Shi‘r al- 
‘Arabi [Black Poets and Their Place in Arabic 
Poetry]. By ‘Abduh Badawi. Cairo: Al-Hay’at 
al-Misriyyah al-‘Ammah lil-Kitab, 1973. 311 
pages. Bibl. refs. £E0.60. 

Skizzen jemenitischer Dialekte. By Werner Diem. 
Wiesbaden: in Kommission bei F. Steiner, 1973. 
xii + 166 pages. Bibl. Beiruter Texte und Stud- 
ien, Bd. 13. No price indicated. Summary in 
English. 


Law 


Kitab Ikhtilaf Usual al-Madhahib [Islamic Juris- 


prudence According to the Isma'ili School] By 
Abū Hanifah al-Nu‘man ibn Muhammad (d.974). 
Rs45.00. Simla: Al-Ma'had al-Hindi lil-Dirdsat 
al-Muttakadamah, 1972. Includes a 140-page in- 
troduction in English. 


Religion, Philosophy and Science 


: Bij Allah’s buren. By H.H. Dingemans. Rotter- 


dam: Donker, 1973. 306 pages. Illus. £135.00. 

Le Coran et la critique occidentale. By Youakim 
Moubarac. Beirut: Editions de cenacle libanais, 
1972-73. viii + 286 pages. No price indicated. 

La crise des intellectuels arabes: traditionalisme ou 
historicisme? Paris: F. Maspero, 1974. 223 pages. 
26.00F. 

Economic Enterprise in Islam. By Mohammad 
Nejatullah Siddiqi. Delhi: Markazi Maktaba Is- 
lami, 1972. vii + 184 pages. Bibl. Ishaat-e-Islam 
Trust Publications, No. 54, Rs6.00. 

Ghazali on Prayer. By Kojiro Nakamura. Tokyo: 
University of Tokyo, Institute of Oriental Cul- 
ture, 1973. 134 pages. No price indicated. 

Al-Insén  al-Arabi wa-Tahaddi al-Thawrah al- 
'Ilniyyah. al-Tikniilajiyyah [The Arab Man and 
the Challenge of the Scientific- Technological 
Revolution]. Beirut: Dar al-Ilm lil-Milàyün, 
1973. 208 pages. No price índicated. 

Islam et ChrisHanisme: dialogue religieux et défi de 
la modernité. By Paul Koury. Beirut: Heidel- 
berg Press, 1973. 154 pages. No price indicated. 

Ismaeliti ed assassini. By Pio Filippani Ronconi. 
Milano: Basilea, Thoth, 1973. 352 pages. Illus. 
L5000. ^ 
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Sahih Muslim: Being Traditions of the Sayings and 
Doings of the Phophet Muhammad as Narrated 
by His Companions and Compiled under the Title 
al-Jami'-us-Sahih. By Imam Muslim. Rendered 
into English by ‘Abdul Hamid Siddiqi, with ex- 
planatory notes and brief biographical sketches 
of major narrators. Lahore: Sh. Muhammad 
Ashraf, 1971-1973. 2 vols. Rs10.00 each. 

Al-Tafkir al-Falsafi fi al-Islam: Madhahib wa- 
Shakhsiyát [History of Islamic Philosophy]. By. 
‘Ali Sami al-Nashshar. viii + 225 pages. Bibl. 
refs. Alexandria, A.R.E.: Dar al-Kutub al- 
Jama‘iyyah, 1972. £E0.80. 

Al-Talabah al-Filastiniyun fi al-Watan al-‘Aribi: 
Nasrah Ihs@iyyah [Palestinian Students in the 


Arab World: A Statistical Bulletin]. Cairo: 


League of Arab States, Arab Educational, Cul- 
tural and Scientific Organization, 1973. 22 pages. 
Illus. No price indicated. 

Ta‘lim al-Arab fi Isr@il [Arab Education in Is- 
rael]. By Salih ‘Abd Allah Sariyah. Beirut: Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization, 1973. xxiv + 253 
pages. No price indicated. 

Tarikh al-Fikr al-Falsafi fi al-Islam [History of 
Islamic Philosophy]. By Muhammad ‘Ali Abi 
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Rayyan. Alexandria, A.R.E.: Dar al-Jàmi'at a 
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POPULATION, FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
IN THE ARAB COUNTRIES 


Elias H. Tuma 


focus of attention throughout the modern period. Though recently economic 
development and growth have been rapid, concern for the future has continued 
to prevail. Malthus’ pessimistic views on population and the economy have been 
subjected to serious criticism, on the premise that Malthus did not foresee the 
revolutionary impact of technological progress on agricultural production. There 
are indications, however, that Malthus’ pessimism may have been justified. Many 
countries are unable to increase agricultural output at a rate high enough to cope 
with population growth and maintain a reasonable standard of living. 
The Middle Eastern countries apparently have recognized the need to maintain 
a viable balance between population growth and material output, especially in 
agriculture. The next section explores the conceptual ‘framework or the inter- 
dependence between population and agriculture under various demographic and 
agricultural conditions which are relevant to the Arab countries. Next we shall 
survey the policies dealing with population control and family planning in these 
countries. Section four will survey the policies affecting agriculture and its ability 
to remain in a viable balance with population change. Section five will explore and 
propose areas of priority for research and policy implementation followed by a 
few concluding remarks. 


Te INTERDEPENDENCE between population and the economy has been the 


The Interdependence between Population and Agriculture 


In its simplest form,-the relation between population and agriculture suggests 
that population growth depends on the ability of agriculture to provide food for more 
people. Should agriculture fail to produce adequate food, the population would tend 
to decline. This simple relationship would hold if we assume a closed economy 
which must be self-sufficient in food production to sustain its population. In an 
open economy, agricultural food production no longer determines the growth of 


A E tas H. Tuma is professor of economics at the University of California at Davis, California. 
An earlier version of this article was presented at the First Regional Population Conference 
of the United Nations Economic Commission for Western Asia (ECWA), February 18 - 
March 1, 1974. ` 
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population, since the demand for food may be satisfied by trade and exchange in 
the international market. 

In traditional, pre-industrial societies, agriculture provides employment and income 
for a large percentage of the labor force. Therefore, any changes in agricultural 
production and techniques are bound to leave an impact on a large percentage of 
the population. At any given point in time or place, the relationship between population _ 
and agriculture depends on the land/labor ratio, the level of technology, and the 
alternative sources of income and employment that may be tapped. Assuming a given 
ratio between total population and the labor force in agriculture, the land/labor 
ratio in agriculture would reflect the relation between population and agriculture 
in general. Let us look at these relationships in more detail. 

a) The operative land/labor ratio determines the potential labor income from 
the land, and is determined by the prevalent level of technology. As long as arable 
land is available to sustain this ratio, population growth may be absorbed without 
lowering the potential labor income. Otherwise, population growth would cause 
both the land/labor ratio and labor income to decline. It could also cause land 
fragmentation, higher rents, and more dependence on the land for employment. 
Disguised unemployment and underemployment would ensue. And, unless consci- 
ously redirected, agricultural production would tend to be concentrated on food 
and subsistence items; most of the product would be consumed, leaving little or no 
surplus for saving and investment.! Conversely, a shortage of labor would cause 
a bottleneck and inhibit potential increases in the standard of living, while arable 
land would remain uncultivated. In such cases population growth would be 
desirable.” In either case, the dilemma may be resolved by changing the land/labor 
ratio through population policies, land policies, or both, as has usually happened. 

b) To raise the land/labor ratio in relatively land-poor countries and lower it 
in relatively land-rich countries, several approaches may be followed. Population may 
be increased or decreased by policies directly affecting the rates of surviving fertility. 
For example, health measures may be introduced to reduce mortality and increase 
the survival of those born. The age of marriage may be lowered to raise the fertility 
rate. Conversely, the rates of fertility may be lowered by discouraging early mar- 
riages, by increasing awareness of the ways and techniques of birth control, and by 
encouraging individuality and independence within the family. These measures, 
though they function slowly, are in the long run probably the most important and 


l. See Harvey Leibenstein on some direct and indirect effects of population growth in 
Population and Economics, edited by Paul Depres (Winnipeg: University of Manitoba Press). 

2. Population growth may be desired for various other reasons, such as the feeling of power 
in numbers, ethnic biases, moral or religious convictions, or fear of labor shortage. For more 
on this see Alan Sweezy, "Attitudes Toward Limitation,” in Population: Perspective, 1971, 
edited by Harrison Brown and Alan Sweezy (Freeman: Cooper & Co., 1972). . 

3. This ethnic variable is probably one of the most relevant and also the most difficult to 
influence. It assumes that individuality, self-interest and rationality can increase only at the 
expense of the tightly-knit, emotionally-oriented family which favors relatively larger size 
families. 
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most influential measures, whether the objective is to encourage or to discourage 
population growth. 

Population (labor) may be increased or decreased relative to the land also by 
encouraging labor mobility across the national borders. In the absence of national 
restrictions, the land/labor ratio would tend to be equalized among all the countries 
or regions forming a market. Internal labor mobility in and out of agriculture is 
equally effective in reducing or raising the land/labor ratio, whether through market 
forces or by policy. It has been common, however, to restrict internal mobility on 
the assumption that the evils of urbanization may be greater than the evils of a low 
land/labor ratio or a high density in agriculture. The effect may be described as 
suppressed migration which may be an expression of economic inefficiency.* 

The operative land/labor ratio may be improved by better farm organization, 
higher or more relevant education, and by technological advance. To the extent that 
a skilled worker, equipped with mechanized tools, can cultivate more units of land 
than his predecessor the unskilled worker, the land/labor ratio will be lowered and 
the potential productivity per man raised, as will be seen below. 

c) The ratio between land and labor may, similarly, be influenced by land 
policies, such as reclamation and irrigation. Irrigation may add land units also by 
increasing the cropping capacity of the land, to two or more crops a year instead 
of one.? The use of fertilizers and intensive cultivation can also increase the cropping 
capacity of the land, just as crop rotation in advanced countries increased it by about 
a third over its pre-rotation potential. 

An important method of increasing the land/labor ratio, or at least preventing 
its decline, is to import agricultural products from other countries in return for non- 
agricultural items; so long as non-agricultural exportable items are available, the 
operative land/labor ratio may be sustained by imports of agricultural products, 
which is tantamount to removing the surplus labor from the land to other occupations 
in the home country to pay for the imports.? 

The history of economically more advanced countries, especially Britain, Scandi- 
navia and Japan, reveals that a relatively high operative land/labor ratio in 
agriculture had to be achieved before or concurrently with rapid economic develop- 
ment. While indirect influences might have been effective, direct policies for 
population control were utilized, especially where the population density had become 
relatively high at the beginning of development. Northern and Western Europe 
and Japan provide good examples. In all known instances, a variety of approaches 
were implemented simultaneously in order to make population control possible. 


4. For more on this, see E. H. Tuma, “Agrarian Reform and Urbanization in the Middle 
East,” Middle East Journal, Vol. 24, no. 2, 1970, pp. 163-79. 

5. Examples, though with mixed effects, can be found in the Philippines, Jordan and other 
countries, 

6. This is common especially in countries with large natural endowments of minerals and 
other raw materials that are extracted with only minor use of the surplus labor released from 
work on the land. 
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These controls, furthermore, seem to have been more successful where secularization 
had taken place than otherwise." 


Population Policies in the Arab Countries 


The above general principles need to be modified only slightly to become applicable 
to the Middle East. In an impressive study of fertility in several Middle Eastern 
countries, T. Paul Schultz has found that surviving fertility is "directly associated 
with the prevalence of marriage and unpaid family workers, and inversely associated 
with the extent of agricultural activity in the region."- Female participation in the 
non-agricultural labor force is “powerfully, and directly, associated with female 
education and inversely associated with surviving fertility" by means of its inverse 
relation with the prevalence of marriage.5 A most surprising conclusion of Schultz’ 
study, however, is that there are no differences in fertility between rural and urban 
communities although surviving fertilities may differ. The only observable difference 
seems to be a stronger inverse association between fertility and education in urban 
than in rural areas.? 

The population distribution in the Arab countries ranges from a very high density 
per unit of arable land, as in Egypt, to a relatively low density as in Iraq and the 
Sudan. Population policies have varied accordingly, with both direct and indirect 
measures being used concurrently. For example, monogamy has replaced polygamy 
in Egypt and Tunisia. A minimum marriage age has been established in Egypt. 
Although no systematic study of the impact has been done, as far as can be 
ascertained, a small decline of the surviving fertility rate has been noted in Egypt. 
Expansion of educational opportunities has been considered an important indirect 
influence on fertility. School enrollment at all levels in the Arab countries has in- 
creased from an index of 100 in 1950 to 168 in 1970. Female enrollment has also 
increased substantially, especially at the college and university levels, rising from 12 
per cent of total enrollment at that level to 24 per cent between 1950 and 1970.19 
The entry of women into the non-subsistence and non-agricultural occupations has 


7. For details and specific references see D. V. Glass, "World Population," Cambridge Eco- 
nomic History of Europe, Vol. VI, no. 1, 1965, Chap. 2, esp. pp. 113-19 and 129; and Angus 
Maddison, Economic Growth in the West (Toronto: Twentieth Century Fund, 1964), Chap. 1. 
The most recent survey of these influences may be found in Harvey Leibenstein, “An Interpre- 
tation of the Economic Theory of Fertility: Promising Path or Blind Alley?" Journal of 
Economic Literature, Vol. XII, no. 2, July 1974, pp. 457-79; Abdel R. Omran, “Abortion in the 
Demographic Transition,” National Academy of Sciences, Rapid Population Growth (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1971), pp. 479-532. 

8. T. Paul Schultz, “Fertility Patterns and their Determinants in the Arab Countries,” in 
Economic Development and Population Growth in the Middle East, edited by Ch. A. Cooper 
and Sidney Alexander (New York: Elsevier Publishing Co., 1972), esp. pp. 411 and 431. 

9. This observation relates mainly. to Egypt; nevertheless, it requires further testing and 
verification. T. Paul Schultz, ibid., pp. 413-4, 425. 

10. "Population Dynamics and Educational Development in the Arab States" mimeo. 
UNESCO paper prepared for First Regional Population Conference, ECWA, Beirut, Lebanon, 
1974, pp. 18-20. 
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also been increasing, though still limited. Data on female participation in the 
technical and professional sectors are lacking but recent studies of the róle of women 
in the Arab countries show some gains in these fields, as well as in personal status 
relative to men.!! Given the continued population growth, we may presume that the 
impact of these measures has been limited. 

The direct measures, however, have been more conspicuous, though not as 
widespread. Family planning through birth control has been common, formally as 
in Egypt, Tunisia and Morocco, and informally through educational means in other 
countries. Even abortion has been introduced in the region, as in Tunisia since 1965. 
Data are not available and few would admit the existence of legalized abortion in 
other Arab countries, but it is common knowledge that abortion is practiced on a 
modest scale. 

Finally, a slight change has been apparent in migration policy. While Lebanon 
has always favored emigration as a population control and an economic measure, 
Egypt has only recently relaxed its restrictions on emigration. The restrictions may 
be understandable in view of the potential brain drain brought about by emigration 
of the better educated, the skilled and the entrepreneurially minded. 

It is quite surprising, however, that low density countries such as Libya, Syria, 
Iraq and the Sudan have relied little on immigration to lower the land/labor ratio 
to an economically optimal level. Some of the oil-endowed countries have welcomed 
skilled labor from other Arab countries, but in most cases only on a temporary basis. 
Permanent immigration to and acquisition of citizenship in Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia 
and Libya have been restricted, compared with the more liberal immigration policies 
of the more developed countries during their early stages of development. Apparently 
nationalism has inhibited the use of population mobility within the region as an 
effective measure of harmonizing the land/labor ratio with economic aspiration.!? 


Land Policies 


In the short run it might be easier and more effective to influence the supply of 
land than to influence population growth. Land policy would entail lower social and 
political costs than those entailed by population policy. The social and moral 
implications of population control, for instance, are more forbidding than those of 
land use expansion or reduction. It is not surprising, therefore, that policy in the 
Arab countries has usually been geared toward land expansion than to population 
control. 


11. New York Times, October 22, 1972; see also Nadia H. Youssef, “Social Structure.and 
the Female Labor Force: The Case of Women Workers in Muslim Middle Eastern Countries,” 
Demography, Vol. 8, no. 2, November 1971, pp. 427-39. Quantitative data on female participation 
in economic activity in the Arab countries are scattered in the ILO Yearbooks, but they are 
too contradictory to be useful; on general status, see Donald A. Allan, “Arab Women Speak 
Out," UNICEF News, No. 76 (July) 1973, pp. 8-11. 

12. M. Rabi' and A. Zahlan, "Brain Drain and Internal Migration in the Arab Countries," 
mimeo, ECWA/Pop. Con. I/WP. 18A, Beirut, February-March 1974 [Arabic]. 
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The impact of land policy in the Arab countries has ranged from no change to a 
radical increase in the land/labor ratio. However, the land policy has usually taken 
population data as given on the assumption that population growth emanates from 
other forces, such as individual attitudes, God’s will, and the changing culture.!3 

The impact on agricultural production may be seen by looking at the output data 
in Table I. Both total agricultural output and food output have experienced high 
rates of growth during the 1960s, in most cases far above the 3.7 per cent annual 
increase recommended by FAO for the developing countries. The annual average 
increase in total agricultural output between 1961 and 1971 was highest in Libya, 
at 8.09 per cent, followed by Morocco and Tunisia at 7.88 and 7.09 per cent respec- 
tively. The average annual increase was impressive also in Sudan at 6.33 per cent, 
followed by Egypt at 5.35 per cent. Iraq and Syria show the lowest rates of increase 
at 1.56 and 1.88 per cent respectively. The same pattern holds for average annual 
rates of growth of food production, with only minor differences from the above 
figures. 


TABLE I Growth of Agricultural and Food Production—Average Annual 
Percentage Change of Index, 1961-1971 





Total Agr. Food Output Total Agr. Food Output 
` Per Capita Per Capita 

Algeria 3.3 3.18 .33 22 
Egypt 5.35 5.41 2.05 1.89 
Iraq 1.56 1.56 — 77 — 77 
Jordan* 

Lebanon 5.58 ,15 4.81 .14 
Libya 8.09 8.00 271 2.68 
Morocco 7.88 8.10 3.45 374 
Saudi Arabia 3.18 .01 3.18 .01 
Sudan 6.33 6.04 2.32 2.08 
Syria 1.88 1.63 —1.07 —1.41 
Tunisia 7.09 7.09 3.05 3.21 














* Boundary changes preclude meaningful computations at this time. 

[Computed by author from FAO Production Yearbooks] 

These rates of growth, even though they are only rough estimates, would be quite 
impressive, were it not for the offsetting impact of population growth. Table I also 
shows the per capita average annual rates of growth of both total agricultural output 
and food production. The highest per capita rates of increase are in Morocco, reach- 
ing 3.45 and 3.74 per cent for total agricultural and food output respectively. Tunisia 
also shows high rates of 3.05 and 3.21 per cent increases for total agricultural and 
food production respectively. Even Egypt shows a steady rate of increase of per capita 
agricultural output and food production close to 2 per cent a year. In contrast, a 
decline in per capita output can be observed in Syria and Iraq where agricultural 


13. A typical policy statement and analysis may be found in F. Ahmad, “The Agricultural 
Problem in Lebanon,” Dirasat ‘Arabiyyah, Vol. 1, no. 2, October 1965, pp. 50-65. 
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output and food production seem to have failed to keep up with population growth. 
Even Algeria seems to have had difficulties in trying to raise the per capita output. 
Apparently, political instability in Syria and Iraq, and the dislocations caused by 
evacuation of the French in Algeria may have had depressing effects. Furthermore, 
the slow and somewhat shaky agrarian reform policies and the uncertainty of their 
fate in Syria and Iraq have tended to lower investment and discourage expanded 
production in recent years. 

The close similarity between the rates of change of total agricultural output and 
food production suggests that food production has not been favored, in spite of the 
fear of food shortage around the world. The index of annual agricultural perfor- 
mance, not shown here, shows recurrent fluctuations which are too sharp to be ex- 
plained by weather and seasonal variations. It is possible that external factors, such 
- as pressures for foreign exchange, fiber production, and other commiercial products 
to honor political-trade commitments have slowed down agricultural development, 
diversification and emphasis on food production, which otherwise would be predict- 
able.14 It may be instructive, however, to focus on those policies that have made 
these evident improvements possible, among which are the following: 

a) Institutional Reform. Though the effects are hard to evaluate, agrarian reform 
has been noted as an influential force in coping with population growth. Agrarian 
reform programs have been introduced in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Algeria, and to a 
limited extent in Tunisia and Lebanon. The measures introduced have tended to in- 
crease the number of landowners, consolidate holdings, regulate tenancy, raise the 
level of agricultural education and promote cooperative organization. The most 
thorough application of reform has been in Egypt, but the most radical and possibly 
the most influential may prove to be the Algerian program. Though agrarian reform 
has helped to increase farmer security, raise his incentives, and reward his efforts 
with higher incomes, in most cases the methods of cultivation have remained un- 
changed, and most income changes have been mainly redistributive, from the former 
owner to the new, or from the owner to the tenant. The increase in yield has tended 
to be limited, sometimes because yield per unit of land was already high and could 
hardly be improved upon, short of radical changes in methods of cultivation. Or the 
yield increase did not materialize because implementation has been handicapped by 
vested interests and by political instability. Evidence to support these observations is 
not easy to obtain. 

Agrarian reform, however, has served to sustain the rural population in agriculture 
and in the rural areas. By spreading ownership, a stake in the land has been estab- 
lished for many people. By keeping methods of cultivation relatively labor using, 
large numbers of people, including population increments, have been absorbed in 
agriculture. And by cooperative organization and extension services, attempts have 
been made to bridge the gap between the rural and the non-rural sectors of the 


14. Financing armament and war material may have locked some of these countries into 
specialized production, other than food items. 
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economy. The extent to which these reform achievements have been optimal in 
coping with population increase may be difficult to determine. It is not certain, for 
example, that alternative or non-agricultural employment was lacking, as these re- 
form programs assumed. It is not certain either that suppressing internal migration 
through reform has been an asset to the economy. In the long run internal migration 
or occupational mobility out of agriculture cannot be avoided. 

b) Fertilizer, Water Use and Mechanization. Another set of policy measures have 
aimed at expanding the land area under cultivation or increasing the cropping 
capacity of the land. The most significant of these measures have been the increased 
use of fertilizer and the expansion and control of irrigation. The consumption of 
fertilizers has increased radically within the last decade in several Arab countries as 
suggested by Table II. Except for the figures on Iraq which are dramatic but in- 
complete, North Africa has led the way in increased consumption, while Syria, 
Lebanon and Sudan have been more selective and less dramatic in their expansion. 
The least noticeable increases have been in Egypt and Saudi Arabia, probably be- 
cause Egypt had already reached a high level of consumption by the beginning of 
the decade of the 1960s, while the newly acquired arable land had not yet been 
put to use when the data were gathered. Saudi Arabia, on the other hand, has little 
room for the expansion of agriculture or the use of fertilizers. The impact of ex- 
panded fertilizer consumption has been reflected in higher output and in higher 
demand for labor, for weeding, irrigation and systematic care. 


TABLE II Average Annual Rate of Increase in Consumption of Fertilizers 








1961-1971 
Nitrogenous Phosphate Potash 
(annual percent change) 

Algeria 17.97 20.40 8.84 
Egypt 2.91 — 46 5.55 
Iraq 85.0 70.0 
Jordan — 20 2.72 — 6.15* 
Lebanon 11.11 19.03 10.0 
Libya 18.12 27.50 0.0 
Morocco 17.33 13.92 9.62 
Saudi Arabia — 5.86 4.00 — 1.66 
Sudan 19.20 2.50 
Syria 10.80 18.40 2.5 
Tunisia 21.63 12.22 6.66 








* Boundary changes have affected these data. 

Source of raw data: FAO Production Yearbooks 

The increased consumption of fertilizers, however, has had another impact, namely 
to stimulate domestic production of these chemicals. Egypt has doubled its production 
of phosphate fertilizers in the last decade and had almost tripled it in the previous 
decade. Morocco increased its production of phosphate fertilizers more than sixfold 
in the last two decades, while Tunisia increased it by more than twentyfold in that 
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same period. Egypt increased its production of nitrogenous fertilizers almost twenty- 
fold in the decade of the 1950s but production has stabilized or possibly declined in 
the last decade. The significance of this expansion in coping with population increase 
is unmistakable both within agriculture and in the related manufactures. It also has 
had an impact on the balance of payments by import substitution and export expan- 
sion.15 

Almost invariably the Arab countries have concerned themselves with irrigation 
and water projects. Large sums of money have been expended and major achieve- 
ments have been realized in these areas. The data on irrigated land are not readily 
available for comparable periods and hence cannot be presented in tabular form. 
The evidence, however, is relatively abundant on expanded irrigation. Algeria irri- 
gated 169,000 hectares in 1960 and 270,000 in 1968; Morocco irrigated 163,000 
hectares in 1962 and 265,000 in 1965; Libya increased its irrigated area from 
130,000 hectares in 1960 to 165,000 in 1968; however, only 124,000 hectares were 
reported in 1970. Egypt which had irrigated almost all of its farming land was ex- 
pected to reclaim and irrigate an additional 400,000 hectares as a result of the Aswan 
High Dam. Available data show that Egypt has irrigated 2,470,000 hectares in 1960 ; 

. 2,801,000 in 1968; and 2,843,000 in 1970; more was to be added as all potential 
land benefitting from the Aswan Dam could be reclaimed. The evidence on the other 
countries tends to be rather unclear. The available information shows that Syria irri- 
gated less land in 1970 than in 1965 and 1960. Lebanese data show no increase, 
while no recent information on Iraq is available./9 Apparently the irrigation projects 
undertaken recently have been long term projects and have not yet been fully ex- 
ploited to expand irrigation in either Iraq or Syria. 

Mechanization has also contributed to agricultural development in the Middle 
East, although estimates of the degree of mechanization are virtually impossible to 
obtain. One may gather information on the number of tractors of a given horse power 
or the number of harvesters and combines. But it’ is not easy to aggregate these 
figures to arrive at an index of mechanization. Under the circumstances, a rough 
measure of the size of the labor force employed in agriculture at different points in 
time may be used as a proxy for the changes in the methods of cultivation. The 
population active in agriculture may be seen in Table IV. Though no trend can be 
detected, the number of people employed in agriculture in Algeria, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Syria and Tunisia has declined in the decade of the 1960s. In some 
of these countries, however, agricultural production has not increased perceptibly 
during this period, or possibly declined, in which case it may be difficult to attribute 
the decline in numbers employed in agriculture to mechanization. Even in countries 
in which total agricultural output has increased, the decline in the agricultural labor 
force may not be a sufficient indicator of mechanization, but the data on the cultivated 
area are not fully accessible. 


15. Similar observations may be drawn regarding use of insecticides and pesticides in agri- 
culture; data, however, are less readily accessible and use apparently is less widespread. 
16. FAO Production Yearbooks show the decline in irrigated hectarage. 
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These uncertainties are somewhat reinforced by the apparent increase of agricul- 
tural employment in Egypt; Iraq, Libya and Morocco, although in three of these 
countries both agricultural output and the land area under cultivation also increased. 
There is evidence, however, of a decline in the agricultural labor force in Tunisia 
due to labor saving techniques, from 63 per cent of the total active population in 1965 
to 46 per cent in 1970. Such a sharp decline may be doubtful but the trend toward 
mechanization is fairly evident. 

The sustained agricultural employment of labor may be explained as a result of 
two tendencies ; on one hand, the highly mechanized agricultural activities may have 
been offset by increased dependence on traditional and labor-saving techniques in 
other agricultural activities." On the other hand, the Arab countries seem to have 
accepted the idea that agriculture should absorb the increment of population until 
non-agricultural employment has been created, which may be a long time from now. 

c) Supplementary Employment. Finally, certain attempts have been made arti- 
ficially to sustain the land/labor ratio by generating rural employment outside agri- 
culture, and to reduce disguised and underemployment. The Tunisian and Moroccan 
employment schemes to utilize apparently surplus labor provide good illustrations. 
These schemes centered around land development projects, public works to create 
physical infrastrucure, and community projects, and depended extensively on foreign 
aid. In both countries the objectives have been educational, as well as employment 
oriented. In Morocco about 46 million working days were utilized in these projects 
between July 1961 and December 1964. In Tunisia the Development Works Pro- 
gram used about 50 million working days out of the available 56.6 million days in 
the countryside in 1961. In 1963, between 150,000 and 200,000 jobless were em- 
ployed and although the number declined in 1964, about 30,000 temporary workers 
were integrated in the regularly employed labor force.18 

The impact of these various measures and policies has been felt in most countries. 
Nevertheless, large potentials are still to be realized; per capita incomes and labor 
productivities in agriculture remain very low; and vast numbers of rural people 
need to be integrated in non-agricultural employment before the negative impact of 
population growth can be alleviated. 


Agricultural Potential and Policy Alternatives 


a) The rates of growth characterizing agriculture in the Arab countries, though 
high and sometimes impressive, are modest compared with the performance of agri- 
culture in more advanced countries, within and outside the region. They are modest 


17. A most interesting attempt to mechanize agriculture without displacing labor has been 
made in Morocco, according to which only plowing is mechanized although the experiment 
has not been considered a success, it remains of great interest as a possible approach to raising 
productivity of labor. Herman J. Van Wersch, "Rural Development in Morocco: Operation 
Labour,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. 17, no. 1, October 1968, pp. 33-49. 

18. J. P. Arles, “Manpower Mobilization and Economic Growth: An Assessment of Moroccan 
and Tunisian Experience,” International Labour Review, Vol. 94, July-December 1966, pp. 1-21. 
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TasLE III Average Annual Yield of Selected Agricultural Products 











1964-1971 
Wheat Barley Cotton Milk (1964-1970) 
[100 kg/hectare] [per cow, kg/year] 

Algeria 6.01 5.98 2.05 . 
Egypt 26.38 22.48 7.05 675 
Traq 5.50 7.41 2.64 
Jordan 7.35 7.05 921 
Lebanon 8.43 9.46 1,684 
Libya 2.51 2.95 425 
Morocco 9.48 9.36 3.98 510 
Saudi Arabia 14.68 13.29 
Sudan 11.23 10.14 3.84 559 
Syria 7.25 7.16 5.61 
Tunisia 4.81 2.93 678 














[Computed from FAO Production Yearbooks; the range would be much wider if Israel were 
included.] 


also relative to the region's own potentialities. Table III shows the range of yield 
or productivity per unit of specific input for seleced crops in the area. Wheat yield 
for example ranged from a high of 2,638 kg. per hectare in Egypt to a low of 251 kg. 
‘per hectare in Libya, between 1964 and 1971. The average yield for the Near East 
region in 1968 was 1,050 kg. per hectare. As the figures of Table III show, only 
three countries had a higher than average yield. This means that most countries 
are potentially capable of increasing their yield and hence total production by ap- 
proaching or surpassing this average. The same is true for barley. Egypt's yield of 
2,248 kg. per hectare as an average between 1964 and 1971 tends to distort the 
picture. Again only three countries exceed the regional average of 1,000 kg. per 
hectare. The low yield does not seem to be a function of submarginal soil or land 
quality. More often it is due to lack of investment, primitive techniques and mis- 
management. The same evaluation applies to milk production, meat production, and 
most other commodities, which suggests that the same land area cultivated at present 
in the Arab countries can yield far more than it has yielded in the last decade. 

A similar assessment of potentialities may be reached by comparing the produc- 
tivity of labor in Middle Eastern agriculture with its counterpart in more developed 
countries, as reflected in the real wages of agricultural labor or the contribution of 
agricultural labor to the domestic product. In Israel, for example, the contribution 
of agricultural labor is almost proportional to its size in the labor force: eight to 
nine per cent of the labor force produces eight per cent of the domestic product. 
Taking this proportionality as a standard, the substandard contribution of agricul- 
tural labor in the Arab countries can easily be seen in Table IV. 

The figures show that relatively large percentages of the labor force are still en- 
gaged in agriculture, but the percentage contribution of agriculture to the gross 
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TABLE IV Economically Active Labor Force in Agriculture and their Contribution 
to Gross Domestic Product 





























1965 1970 
Labor % of Cont. to Labor % of Cont. to 
Force Total Gr. Dom. Force . Total Gr. Dom. 
in Ag. Prod. 96 in Ag. Prod. 96 
(1000) (1000) 
Algeria 2,700 60 1,837 56 
Egypt 4,890 55 29 4,942 55 301 
Iraq 860 42 19 1,123 47 18? 
Jordan 165 33 20 210 39 17? 
Lebanon 364 55 12 344 47 9 
Libya 147 35 5 219 43 3? 
Morocco 2,040 54 33 2,489 61 31 
Saudi Arabia 995 72 7 879 60 6? 
Sudan 4,965 78 36? 4,007 80 32? 
Syria 791 56 29 756 49 20 
Tunisia 1,055 63 20 614 46 13 
1 1967. 
2 1969. 
8 1966. 


Sources: UN Yearbook of National Accounts, 1973; FAO Production Yearbooks, 1969 and 
71. 


domestic product is relatively low. For example, 55 per cent of the labor force in 
Lebanon contributed only 12 per cent of the domestic product in 1965. In 1970, 
47 per cent were engaged in Lebanese agriculture while their contribution declined 
to nine per cent of the gross domestic product.!? This disproportionality is matched 
only by figures in Libya and Saudi Arabia, in both of which oil revenues distort the 
distribution pattern between agriculture and other sectors. The implications of the 
disproportionalities shown in Table IV are fairly clear: either agriculture is under- 
developed and underproducing or a large segment of the agricultural labor force is 
surplus and can be removed without reducing agricultural output. The actual condi- 
tions are probably a mixture of both. If so, agriculture's contribution to the gross 
domestic product can be increased and agricultural labor productivity can be raised 
substantially. 

Finally, the potential may be computed by assuming a certain production function, 
certain rates of saving and investment, and a time horizon such that output would be 
projected for years to come. Such projections may be precise and well documented, 
but as long term projections they can at best be only rough estimates.?? Whichever 
method is used, it is apparent that agriculture in the Arab countries is capable of 
producing far more, both in total and per unit of input, than it has in the past two 


19. Apparently the statistical data of Lebanon are misleading since most farmers have 
non-agricultural part-time occupations from which they earn a major part of their income. 

20. An excellent example is contained in Marion Clawson, et al., The Agricultural Potential 
of the Middle East (New York: American Elsevier Publishing Co., 1971). 
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decades. To achieve the potential, certain policy alternatives need to be explored. 

b) Official policy in the Arab countries has been consistent with widespread 
development theories which emphasize non-agricultural heavy investment, over- 
dependence on agriculture for employment, and a gradual transformation of the 
economy with as little dislocation as possible. Consequently, it is apparent that popu- 
lation and agricultural policies have been far from radical; and supplementary mea- 
sures have been given too little attention to make a difference in the land/labor 
ratio. Current policy may indeed be optimal, but such a conclusion has still to be 
reached by logic, by empirical analysis, or by a combination. So far, many questions 
remain unanswered and significant possibilities remain unexplored. 

Among the high priority areas for exploration may be the extent to which more 
aggressive and radical measures of population control are advisable. For example, 
measures of control may be brought to the attention of the younger generation, at 
an early age. Family planning programs are apparently geared to the mothers of 
four children or more. Yet, sex education of the prospective parents at an earlier 
stage and their acquaintance with birth control may be most effective. Such a policy 
can be shown to be fully consistent with the culture, religion and values of the 
majority of the people in the Middle East region. 

Another policy to explore is the legislation of a higher marriage age for women 
and for men. Education, physical maturity, and a reduction of the period of fertility 
would all be well served by establishing a minimum marriage age far above what 
is still common in rural areas. Furthermore, it is common knowledge that abortions 
are carried out with the aid of a midwife, a mother-in-law, or by witchcraft. Given 
the interest in controlling population growth, it might be worthwhile to explore 
the extent to which legalized sanitary abortion should be utilized. These measures 
of birth control have proved consistent with a tight family structure as in Japan. 
Family planning programs in the Arab countries have been concentrated in the 
cities. Few attempts have been made to raise the expectations of the rural people 
for better living, or to tie such expectations to the size of the family and to popula- 
tion control. How this type of education can be promoted or which measures of 
population control should be encouraged can be determined only by experimentation 
and testing. So far, little empirical evidence can be drawn on in that regard. 

Similarly, major areas of exploration remain in relation to agriculture. For ex- 
ample, it has yet to be shown that it is optimal to retain surplus population in agri- 
culture and to use relatively backward techniques. Advanced techniques raise labor 
productivity, income and potential savings, increase the worker's confidence in him- 
self and in his ability to compete for other jobs, and make him more mobile in the 
labor market. Mechanization of agriculture has external benefits that have hardly 
been recognized in many developing countries. There is little doubt that growing up 
in a technologically advanced (relatively speaking) culture prepares the labor force 
for more dynamic and productive opportunities in the future. Extending such prep- 
aration to agriculture would be a major step for integrating the rural and urban 
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subcultures, promoting mobility and thus increasing efficiency of labor and expanding 
the size of the market for both inputs and outputs. Yet few of these advanced alter- 
native techniques have been tried in the Arab countries. General technical training 
through mechanization of agriculture may be one of the most viable ways of satis- 
fying demand for skilled labor in the Arab countries where such shortages are 
expected to become more severe in later years.?! 

In conjunction with expanding mechanization, ways to create non-agricultural 
employment in the rural areas need to be explored. Employment may be created 
mostly with local capital, by means of fiscal policy, or even by inflationary financing. 
For example, to what extent is it possible to build roads, schools, homes and irriga- 
tion ditches as new employment projects with little or no outside capital? Inasmuch 
as the workers are sustained by the economy, the real cost of their employment 
could be minimal and the capital they create would form wealth in the economy.?? 
To be able to implement such measures, as has been done in various other countries, 
fiscal policy tools such as tax and subsidy would have to be exercised, and a certain 
degree of inflation would have to be expected. Tax and subsidy are easily applicable 
in socialist planned economies, while inflationary financing has been more common 
and successful in the more capitalistic economies. The countries of the Middle East 
have the means to apply these tools. s . 

It is true that such employment-generating projects may prove economically in- 
efficient, or unprofitable, but this has not inhibited their expansion in more advanced 
countries. Their socio-political and long term economic and entrepreneurial benefits 
often far outweigh the economic costs and financial losses associated with them. 

On the other hand, one might raise questions concerning the comparative efficiency 
of investment in agricultural and rural projects. Given the scarcity of capital in 
agriculture, it is highly probable that the marginal returns to capital in agriculture 
would be higher than outside it. Furthermore, given the advanced technologies 
applicable to agriculture, it is possible that the land area could be greatly expanded 
and could provide employment and income more efficiently than outside agriculture. 
To take one example, desalting techniques for irrigation may be applied on a large 
enough scale to render the investment returns highly competitive with non-agricul- 
tural investments, at the same time increasing employment considerably. This area 
of experimentation is crying for attention.?? 

Probably the most critical measure to maintain a viable balance between population 
and agriculture is that of labor mobility, both by internal and external migration. 
While internal migration to the cities may be undesirable, immigration and emigra- 
tion within the region may be the most effective approaches. Given the diversity of 
the land/labor ratios among the Arab countries, it should be quite instructive to 


21. John Waterbury, AUFS, Vol. XVII, no. 3, 1972. 

22. For theoretical arguments on this matter see Galal A. Amin, "Food Supply and Indus- 
trializing Countries," Journal of Development Studies, Vol. 1, no. 1, October 1964, pp. 31-46. 

23. See Jerome Fried and Milton C. Edlund, Desalting Technology for Middle Eastern 
Agriculture. An Economic Case (New York: Praeger, 1971). 
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explore the extent to which planned migration would be beneficial and welcome. 
Labor mobility in search of work among these countries has been practiced and ap- 
preciated. But the advantages of such mobility fall short of those associated with 
permanent migration and settlement in response to economic forces in the region. 
The Arab countries would be tapping a treasure by relaxing intraregional migration 
policies. . 

Finally, it is a curious fact that the Arab countries have not put more emphasis 
on food production, given their high population density. Apparently the interest in 
commercial exportable products which earn foreign exchange to finance non-agricul- 
tural sectors explains the bias. While this approach may be defensible in terms of 
traditional economic analysis, it is questionable from the standpoint of its dampening 
impact on peasant incentives. 

Historically, food production and agricultural output have been raised in response 
to higher prices of products or to lower prices of inputs, both of which represent 
higher profit expectations. Whether the farmer earned his reward in the market 
or by government determination, it is important that his incentives be aroused and 
sustained.?* It may be suggested further that a price or money illusion policy might 
be more effective than a cost reducing policy, even though the real income or profit 
effects may be the same. Whether this incentive approach would work in the context 
of the Middle East remains to be explored. The extent to which agriculture in the 
Arab countries should be subsidized and protected or encouraged to produce food, 
as a means of import substitution and to prevent shortages and dependence on the 
outside, needs to be investigated. Most important, however, is the potential impact of 
higher productivity in agriculture, through subsidy and protection, and of self- 
sufficiency in food production on the quality of the rural human capital. This impact 
has still to be carefully studied in the light of experiences of developed agriculture in 
different regions of the world. 


Conclusion 


The Arab countries are struggling to maintain a viable balance between population 
and the economy. Agriculture continues to play a significant róle to bring about 
that balance. A viable balance may be difficult to attain on a country by country 
basis, but it should be more feasible to attain it on a regional basis. Mobility of 
inputs and outputs across boundaries needs serious consideration on a level that 
provides security and permanence of settlement. However, control of population 
growth and development of agriculture are indispensable, but neither goal may be 
achieved unless radical measures are attempted. Some beginnings have already been 
made. Much remains to be accomplished before the potentials of agriculture and 
society in the Arab countries can be fully realized. The means are there and the 
job is waiting to be done. 
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POPULATION AND FAMILY PLANNING 
IN IRAN 


Richard Moore, Khalil Asayesh and Joel Montague 


It is a young population. About 55 per cent of the total is under 20 years 

of age and the trend toward a younger population will continue if the existing 
high fertility and declining mortality relationship is not altered. The extreme youth- 
fulness of the population has resulted in an estimated dependency ratio (population 
from 0-14 years of age, and over 65, divided by the population 15-64) of .99 in 1966 
(Total Census of Population and Housing, pp. 1-100),* as compared with .658 in the 
United States. The minimum legal age of marriage is 15 years but the law in fact 
permits marriage for girls considered by the court and their parents to be physically 
mature. Socio-economic imperatives, at least in villages, no doubt result in a number 
or precocious marriages annually. 

Iranian women average about seven live births during their lives. The 1971 
birthrate has been estimated at 48 children per thousand population, with a death- . 
rate of 16 persons per thousand. This provides the current population increase of 
perhaps 3.2 per cent per annum, which, in the absence of significant migration, is 
one of the world's highest. Were this rate of growth to continue the Iranian popula- 
tion might double every 21 years (Iran Profile, p. 2; Iran Almanac, 1972, p. 508). 

In the unlikely event that fertility does not decline between the present time and 
the year 2000, the population of Iran could reach 87 million people. If, on the other 
hand, the population growth rate were to decline dramatically so as to reach a 
growth rate of one per cent per year within the coming decades, the population size 
might be as little as 56 million persons by 2000. The government of Iran hopes to 
achieve this spectacular decrease in fertility, even though there is no historical 
precedent for such a rapid decline. It is more likely that the population size in the 
year 2000 (which is only 27 years in the future) will be somewhere between 49 
and 87 million. One prediction is that it will be 66 million by 1993 (“Seminar Asks 
Population Growth Curb,” p. 4). Of course, such predictions are speculative. 

What about the ultimate, or “stable” population size of Iran? The United Nations 
prepared four population projections for Iran in 1970. The “low” projection was 
considered to be the most rapid possible decline in fertility rate. Although less rapid 
than the decline hoped for by the Iranian government, this UN projection assumed 


| T the present time the Iranian population is estimated to be about 32 million. 
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a faster rate of fertility decline than was experienced during Western Europe's 
demographic transition. The “low” projection estimated that a one per cent annual 
growth rate could be reached by about 2010. Holding fertility levels at that point 
might result in a stable population size in the 100-125 million range. This estimated 
total population is higher than the level presently hoped for by the Iranian govern- 
ment but is probably somewhat more realistic (UN, 1971, pp. 33-37). 

The major demographic problem that Iran—and most other developing countries 
—faces in achieving a rapid fertility decline is that the country’s population 
structure is the result of a long period of high fertility. Therefore, the mothers of 
20 years from now have already been born and they are very numerous. The girls 
of O to 14 years in 1970 will be in their most highly reproductive years in 1990. 
Thus, even a very rapid fertility decline in the relatively near future would result 
in hardly any decline in the population growth rate during the last decade of this 
century. The real gains could begin only after that. 

The UN “low” growth projection forecasts almost 11 million women in the 
15-44 (reproductive) age range in 1990, plus about three million more who will 
have passed through this age range during the preceding 20 years. Subtracting sub- 
fecund and never married women from these numbers leaves a target group of over 
ten million for family planning within the next 20 years (UN, 1971, pp. 43-44). 

According to the 1966 census the average population density of Iran was 16 
persons per square kilometer. In general, the density is higher in the northern and 
western parts of the country and lower in the south and east. The highest density 
is, of course, around Tehran. In regional terms, the Caspian littoral has the highest 
density at between 39-48 persons per square kilometer. Dividing Iran's area by the 
estimated 1972 population provides an average density of 19. This density appears 
very low by almost any standard. However, when one calculates the current 
population against the proportion of arable land (which is only 13 per cent of the 
total), and takes into consideration the limited water resources, the implications of 
what could become a serious problem are revealed. 

This emerging problem of population versus food and space resources is exacer- 

` bated by a very strong rural-urban migration. While the population of the entire 
country increased by 36 per cent during 1956-1966, the population of Tehran 
increased by 80 per cent, and several smaller cities increased by over 60 per cent. 
Because of this migration and other factors the rural-urban ratio is changing rapidly: 
from 31 per cent urban in 1956 to 39 per cent urban in 1966. In 1972 the per cent 
urban may be as high as 44 per cent. This rapid, and seemingly implacable, urbaniza- 
tion demands heavy investments in order to provide jobs, housing, transport, food, 
and public services such as health, education and sanitation. Although the government 
of Iran has done a fair job of looking after its new urban immigrants, it has done 
so at considerable expense. Even so, the classical urban problems of crowding and 
pollution grow more apparent every day, especially in the capital city (Firoozi, p. 73). 
But like the country as a whole, water resources may prove to be the absolute 
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limiting factor and because of this Tehran’s maximum population capacity is 
thought to be 5.5 million. 

As can be deduced from the foregoing, the problem of rapid population growth 
is—for Iran and most of the rest of the Middle East—not really a problem of sheer 
living space as much as it is one of the national investment required, the level of 
living desired, the non-productivity of most of the population because of its youth- 
fulness, and the pressure on critical resources, such as arable land and water. Thus, 
to some extent at least, what the population problem means is that national 
socio-economic capacity in order to improve the quality (and duration) of life for 
its citizens, is diverted into a continual and massive investment on the basic 
infrastructure such as education, housing, etc. Rather than development for improved 
well being, the economic growth of the country has to grow ever faster just to stay 
in the same place. 

The socio-economic consequences of rapid population growth can be illustrated 
by showing the effects of two rates of growth. With an assumed primary school age 
population of 4.847 million in 1971, rapid population growth will lead to primary 
school population of 8.773 million by 1986. Moderate growth provides a projected 
size of 7.527 million, a difference of 1.246 million primary school children by 1986. 
The difference of 1.246 million children means that 41,400 classrooms and a pro- 
portional number of teachers will have to be added. These figures have obvious 
implications in terms of educational investment and manpower development 
(Amani, 1971). 

The problem of food supplies may be even more difficult and expensive to solve. 
In recent years the increase in agricultural production has not been keeping pace 
with the rate of population increase; the rising population together with a much 
higher per capita income could result in a food shortage in 1985 equal to approxi- 
mately 170 billion rials ($2.48 billion) at 1965 retail prices. 

All of the foregoing is not all to suggest doomsday for Iran. Indeed, in many 
respects Iran is in a much better position to attempt to cope with its problems than 
many other so-called developing countries. Our purpose is merely to show that 
Iran—like most other countries—does indeed have a population growth problem, 
to give some idea of the present and future dimensions of the problem, and to 
point up the relationship between rapid population growth and economic develop- 
ment. The following paragraphs will discuss the history of population concerns and 
policies, the activities now underway in response to this problem, and the possible 
outcome of such activity. 


Population Concerns and Policies 


Traditional methods of contraception, including coitus interruptus and folk drugs 
and devices, have been known and practiced in Iran from earliest times. Coitus 
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interruptus is still widely practiced. The condom is widely used in Iran, but only 
10 per cent of those who use it do so for contraceptive purposes. Oral and IUD 
(intra-uterine device) contraceptives were introduced in the early 1960s. The pill 
is the method preferred by about 95 per cent of all new program acceptors (Iran 
Family Planning Program, Swmmary of Activities, 1971). 

As in many countries, induced abortion has been practiced since ancient times, 
and is still widely employed in Iran. Abortion is currently illegal in Iran, except 
when the mother's life is in danger. However, prosecution for abortion is extremely 
uncommon and the current rate of induced abortion may be remarkably high, 
particularly in Tehran (Mohit, p. 195). Iranian health authorities have been 
discussing a new and more realistic abortion law which appears to be generally 
favored by the Iranian medical profession. Indeed a law has been passed by 
Parliament which, when implemented, wil leave the decision on abortion up to 
client and qualified medical practitioner. Sterilization in Iran, especially male 
sterilization, has not received much attention outside of health circles. Many 
believe—without good evidence—that Iranian men will generally refuse to consider 
vasectomy as a means of fertility control. Most of the sterilizations that have been 
performed have been tubal ligations done at the Farah Hospital in Tehran. A 
number are also being performed in an experimental UN-MOH model program in 
Khuzistan province. Although the long run prospects for regular availability of 
sterilization services—including in government and quasi-government hospitals—is 
reasonably good, it is improbable that this form of fertility control will be strongly 
promoted or highly visible in the foreseeable future. In demographic terms, the 
impact of the number of sterilizations likely to be performed in Iran is likely to 
remain insignificant for at least the next two or three years. More female partici- 
pation might be expected after that, if necessary provisions are made in terms both 
of motivation and facilities. : 

The first official Iranian government interest in population matters dates from 
1960 when the results of Iran's first census in 1956 showed the existence of a 
rapidly increasing population. Subsequent activities ultimately led in 1967 to the 
creation of a special division in the Ministry of Health (MOH) headed by an 
influential undersecretary. The government's commitment to work in population or, 
more accurately, family planning, has become increasingly serious and well-financed 
with every passing year. International agencies are also now contributing heavily 
to this program which is in effect the most visible, tangible, and effective evidence 
of the government's concern about the rate of population growth. 


Population. Programs 


The Iranian government's prime area for work in the field of population is—as 
we have noted—the Ministry of Health's family planning program. For a new 
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program it is difficult to fault, though a number of recommendations for changes 
and new activities were made by a United Nations interagency mission some two 
years ago (Population and Family Planning in Iran, p. 140). For example, in terms 
of program budgeting, the budget has been expanded very considerably within 
recent years. While the yearly budget for 1968 was approximately half a million 
dollars, in 1974 it was close to 15 million dollars (Family Planning Plan of Action, 
pp. 1346-51). Nonetheless, when one surveys the broad spectrum of governmental 
efforts in the field of family planning in the Near East, Africa and Latin America, 
it seems to have a number of strengths peculiar to Iran, while harboring weaknesses 
found in almost all national programs in the Near East and Africa. Indeed when 
discussing the Iranian program it is well to keep in mind that successful national 
family planning programs seem to exist exclusively in small, rapidly modernizing 
countries which are either islands or peninsulas (Nortman, p. 9). If Nortman’s 
thesis is correct, the geographic and climatic conditions in Iran, its lack of roads 
and communications, and the difficulties of delivery of health services in remote 
areas do much to explain the problems which beset the program. Certainly, however, 
when compared with other Islamic countries (Turkey, Morocco, Pakistan) the 
Iranian national program is not doing badly (Lapham and Mauldin, p. 75). Even 
Tunisia which had the first national family planning effort in an Islamic or African 
country can hardly be considered a success in demographic terms (Lapham, p. 241). 

Tim Black has made up a list of problems which seem to beset the organization of 
family planning programs universally (Black, pp. 31-35). We have found some 
of the problems which face the decisionmakers in the Iranian family planning 
program (as well as those who share the position in other countries) may be 
associated with the fragile nature of contraceptive technology, the insecure place 
of preventive medical programs in health delivery systems already overburdened 
with clinical work, and the attitudes and sense of social consciousness of medical 
and paramedical personnel towards their jobs and the clients who use their facilities. 
Of course, the selection of culturally acceptable and effective approaches to moti- 
vating individuals to limit the number of their offspring is a thankless task at best. 
This is particularly so in rural areas of the Near East and Africa where infant 
mortality rates are high and fertility norms are just gradually changing. No doubt 
a partial solution to the lack of medical manpower and difficulties of establishing a 
useful dialogue between medical personnel and clients would be the increased use 
of medical auxiliaries (particularly women) to deliver certain types of services. 
However, throughout the Near East and the Western world there is significant 
resistance to the “debasement” of the health system by infiltrating it with less 
qualified individuals. As we have noted these difficulties are common to a large 
number of countries with family planning programs. Given these considerations it 
is interesting to examine some of the major problems which handicap the govern- 
ment’s family planning efforts using classic program components to provide a 
framework for discussion. 
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Program Planning and Development 


As we have noted, the demographic objective of the program is to reduce the 
growth rate from the present 3.2 per cent per annum to about one per cent over 
the next 20 years although a decline this rapid has no historical precedent. Among 
the staff of the program itself the workaday, operational program goal may be 
pragmatic and simple: to try to insure that the program does its best within the 
limits of its resources and ability to reduce the growth rate as fast as possible. 
This is probably the only realistic attitude without the benefit of usable program goals. 


Delivery of Services 


It is the policy of the government to implement its family planning effort as part 
of the nation’s public health clinic network. Thus, government family planning 
services are provided in MOH clinics by regular Ministry staff on a part time basis, 
and by full time personnel specially hired by the Family Planning Division. Services 
are offered in some clinics which are operated by the MOH and other governmental 
and semi-governmental organizations which have health delivery systems. Examples 
of this are the Armed Forces, the Worker’s Insurance Organization, Red Lion and 
Sun, the Imperial Social Services and the Iranian National Oil Company. 

There are also a number of participants in the program which are voluntary 
organizations, such as the Family Planning Guidance Association and the Women’s 
Organization of Iran. 

The manner of implementing the program has given it a strong "clinic" orienta- 
tion. That is, MOH clients who are using the oral pill are expected to come to the 
family planning clinic every month for a cycle of pills. Pill cycles are rarely delivered 
to homes, or anywhere outside the clinics and patient follow-up and motivation 
activities need to be more aggressively practiced. The present policy of the Ministry 
is to distribute pill cycles without charge. Incentives to private physicians for TUD 
insertions, and to certain types of field workers, are being tried on an experimental 
basis. The government contemplated expanding the program to a population of 
three million in three years. Private clinics, hospitals and physicians in private 
practice have been incorporated into this program. New agencies are being located, 
especially at the rural level, for distribution of the pill and condom. The effort is 
aimed at establishing a more independent delivery system for the pill and condom. 
Over 600 rural cooperatives are now involved. The Revolutionary Corps established 
by the Shahanshah’s White Revolution of 1962 has subsequently participated in 
the national family planning effort. Although the Health Corps is said to play a 
major róle in family planning, experience indicates that most Health Corps units 
provide contraceptive services somewhat inconsistently. 

The Women’s Health Corps is another matter, however. The entire Women’s 
Health Corps has been assigned to the Family Planning Division and a large 
number of them serve as fieldworkers and in clinics. 
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Inter-Organizational Relationships 


The task of planning and coordinating the various agencies involved in family 
planning activities has been assigned to the MOH Undersecretary for Population 
and Family Planning. The principal coordinating body at the center for all major 
organizations engaged in family planning is the High Council for the Coordination 
of Family Planning. Perhaps the principal impediment to inter-agency coordination 
in Iran as elsewhere is that no single organization is equipped with adequate 
rewards and/or sanctions to overcome the strong inter-ministerial autonomy and 
rivalry which is so often the norm. In the meantime, each agency is moving ahead 
on its own, giving a pluralistic aspect to the national family planning effort which 
could, paradoxically, be a source of certain strength and vigor, in the short run. 


Communications and Motivation 


The experience of certain Western and a few Asian countries suggests that as 
literacy, educational and job opportunities, and the status of women improve, an 
evolution toward smaller families will naturally take place. Urban conditions seem 
to strengthen and accelerate this process. Some argue that changes in people’s 
attitudes toward limiting family size and the practice of contraception cannot be 
influenced or hurried significantly by family planning programs. They feel that 
when socio-economic conditions evolve sufficiently people will spontaneously seek 
out contraceptive services and will use them. Until then, only the women who are 
already highly motivated will use the services. While there is probably a good deal 
of validity in this argument, governments with family planning programs are 
saying, in effect, that they believe that they can eccelerate this process of social 
change or, at least, that they believe a substantial per cent of the population to be 
already motivated and they must act to keep pace with this strong and growing 
demand. The rapidly escalating financial and personnel inputs into the Iranian 
program—together with the highly ambitious one per cent growth rate target— 
would seem to indicate that the Iranian government intends both to meet demand 
and to create it through activities designed to accelerate social change. One of the 
tools for this task is the family planning program's information and education 
activities. : 

The information and education area is probably the weaker feature of most 
family planning programs, however, and for a good reason. The task of modifying 
people's attitudes and behavior in such an important and complex area of their lives, 
and in most cases without the benefit of a supportive socio-economic backdrop, seems 
almost impossible of achievement. At the simplest level, for example, what does one 
say to what people when and how often to influence their attitude and practice of 
contraception? Farhang has pointed out the serious difficulties associated with both 
mass and face-to-face communication activities in Iran (Farhang, p. 4). 
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To seek answers to these and other questions the government, in collaboration 
with the Population Council of New York, initiated a largescale mass communica- 
tions research project in Isfahan in late 1970. The informational objectives of the 
project were to pretest and produce family planning materials for mass media 
usage; to conduct several experimental media campaigns to assess the impact of 
these on family planning attitude and practice, and to test the influence of 
information-oriented personal contact on urban and rural dwellers. This important 
and unique effort has shown conclusively that media campaigns and properly 
conducted contacts can have a significant impact on attitude, contraceptive acceptance 
levels, and family size ideals. This knowledge, together with the successful mass 
media materials, has been put into use in five other provinces with promising initial 
results (Gillespie, 1972). 

In addition to the foregoing, the program has also made an effort to include 
information on population matters in the textbooks and other teaching materials 
used in public schools. Although many of the textbooks used in public junior and 
senior high schools now contain population education material, it is not known what, 
if any, influence this may have on the actual attitudes and knowledge of Iran's 
youth about population matters. The Family Planning Division sponsored numerous 
one-day seminars in the summer and fall of 1971 to explain this educational 
initiative to thousands of school teachers. Although this is an important departure, 
it seems probable that continued contact and reinforcement will be necessary to 
significantly affect the nation's educational system. 


The Private and Commercial Sector 


Knowledge about contraceptive delivery activity in the nation's private and 
commercial sector remains very fragmentary. These include private physicians, 
hospitals, clinics and the commercial distribution system. In 1967 at the commence- 
ment of the national program, it was estimated that about 20,000 oral pill cycles 
were being distributed per month (Asayesh, p. 271). An early 1971 study of 
commercial contraceptive distribution was conducted by Arthur D. Little, Inc. This 
study estimated that total commercial sales of oral contraceptives amounted to about 
900,000 cycles during 1970. This contrasts with an estimated 1970-/1 (Persian 
year 1349) pill distribution through non-commercial channels of approximately 
4,200,000 cycles. The normal commercial charge for oral contraceptives is between 
$.65 and $1.05 per cycle. Although there is no question that these commercial 
outlets could significantly expand their distribution of contraceptive supplies, the 
A.D. Little study estimated that half of the country's inhabitants live in villages 
remote from a drug store or pharmacy (Little, 1971, pp. 28-30). This suggests 
both the opportunity and the need to consider supplementing the present commercial 
distribution system by adding contraceptive distribution to the networks of such 
basics as tea and tobacco, an approach which has worked well in India. 
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Finances, Budgeting and Control 

The financial and budget processes appear somewhat rigid. Control is, to some 
extent, overly centralized with relatively little delegation of authority or responsi- 
bility. Supervision of state level activities by the staff of the headquarters is sometimes 
hampered. 


Personnel Management 


The last few decades have seen the emergence of the behavioral sciences approach 
to public administration in a good many countries. This approach emphasizes the 
human aspects of administration and the creation of a bureaucratic and professional 
environment conducive to individual initiatives and creativity. Management theory 
in Iran seems to be still dominated by the classical, rational, or structural model of 
administrative and personnel management. This approach is perhaps no longer 
entirely appropriate in terms of the changing Iranian bureaucratic milieu with its 
emphasis on efficiency and effectiveness. 


Research and Evaluation 


The government has indicated that during the next five years increased emphasis 
will be placed on the evaluation and research component of the family planning 
program (Family Planning Iran: Four Years of Progress, p. 20). One of the most 
important problems of family planning programs is the extreme difficulty in deter- 
mining their impact, especially on fertility. The problem is not so much the 
measurement of fertility change—although that is a formidable enough undertaking 
—but in isolating program effect from what would have happened anyway. The 
Plan and Budget Organization is planning to conduct a demographic survey in a 
number of villages in an attempt to ascertain fertility and other change, but it 
remains to be seen how well this study will speak to the needs of program policy 
and decisionmaking. The Family Planning Division of the MOH has so far 
concentrated on efforts of recording numbers of visitors to clinics, numbers of pill 
cycles, etc., distributed, and numbers of new acceptors. Although this may provide 
interesting enough information as far as program activity goes, it is perhaps 
incomplete even for that purpose, and tells little about the program effect. After 
all, the demographic purpose of the program is to help people to reduce the number 
of births. It is difficult to ascertain that from data on clinic visitors and pill cycles 
distributed. 

There are several methods for estimating the number of births prevented by 
family planning programs, each representing different degrees of complexity and 
accuracy. Eventually the Iran program will no doubt make efforts to determine 
this ultimate form of program impact. In the meantime, other measures of program 
effect need to be gathered and evaluated to provide important information for 
program planning and decisionmaking purposes. These include: how many women 
(not how many referrals) are regular contraceptors at any given time; the relation- 
ship between numbers of new acceptors and dropouts over time; the percentage 
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of the “target” population using contraceptives, and the average number of months 
that women come to the clinic before dropping out of the program—the so-called 
continuation rate. The first and last of these are especially important items of 
information. 

It is apparent that women must be consistent contraceptors over time if their 
fertility is to be reduced. The fragmentary evidence gathered so far suggests that 
continuation rates are low among most lranian contraceptive users. Clearly, this 
important question requires further study, with corrective action taken to improve 
the continuous use of contraceptives. The implication of low continuation rates is 
that the total fertility rate, and population growth rate, would not drop significantly 
even if every eligible woman in the country was to become a contraceptor. 

The Ministry of Health recognizes this problem and has noted that "the biggest 
problem in the whole family planning program at the moment is that a significant 
number of women who accept the pill, give it up after awhile," (Family Planning 
in Iran, Four Years of Progress, p. 20). If this is so, and the experience of other 
countries leads us to believe that it is, extraordinary efforts will have to be made to 
assist clients to continue contracepting with the pill and to promote the use of more 
effective contraceptive methods such as the IUD or sterilization. 

Another problem related to program effectiveness is that the average new 
contraceptive acceptor seems to be between 25-30 years of age, has 4-5 children, 
and never wants any more. What this means is that women typically do not begin 
contracepting seriously until they have reached (or probably exceeded) the number 
of children they want. If the birth rate is to fall meaningfully it will be necessary 
for women to begin contracepting at a much younger age. 

The foregoing information also points out another problem. While the oral pill 
is an excellent method for birth spacing purposes, it is not an effective long term 
method for those women 24-30 years of age who want no more children. Over a 
14-year period (i.e. until menopause) such women would have to make 182 trips 
to a family planning clinic and consume a total of over 3800 pills, until the end of 
their reproductive life. Easily available IUDs, sterilization and abortion are the 
: only realistic methods for such women. 

All of the problems associated with the complexity of operating a successful 
family planning program in Iran seem to point to an inescapable conclusion: an 
aggressive campaign of information and education, launched on a nationwide scale, 
together with the adoption by the program of all available methods of contraception 
and birth limitation, will be required if Iran is to approach its population targets. 


The Future 


As we have noted repeatedly, most of the managerial and technical difficulties 
cited above are common to family planning programs at all levels in all non-Asian 
developing countries. On the other hand, the Iranian program is in some ways 
distinctive for there appears to be a good possibility of eliminating the various 
deficiencies related to operational and clinical efficiency. 
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When compared with a number of other national efforts, the Iranian program is 
unusual for the following reasons. In the first place there is a commitment to 
finding a solution to the population problem at the highest level. The concern of the 
Shahanshah has been an extraordinary asset to the development of interest and 
activity by the government as well as to the general public. Secondly, the Iranian 
government has agreed to devote a substantial proportion of its own resources— 
human and financial—to finding a solution to the population problem. All too often 
in other parts of the region national commitment to work in population has had to 
be measured by the amount of funds which host governments have been able to 
obtain or absorb from any major bilateral and multilateral donor agencies rather 
than their own national inputs. Thirdly, the Iranian National Family Planning 
Program has been carried out within the general climate of social and economic 
change, rather than preceding it. The government's other developmental activities 
are likely to have a significant influence on family fertility norms and the creation of 
motivation to obtain contraceptive services. Fourthly, as yet, there has been no 
major political or religious opposition to the national family planning program. One 
suspects that there is also somewhat more resistance to the program from the 
traditional religious community than the educated élite in Tehran suspects (Asayesh, 
pp. 18-21). Fifthly, the Iranian government has been willing to experiment with a 
variety of new and innovative approaches to the delivery of clinical services and the 
utilization of a broad range of personnel in the field of motivation than most programs 
in the non-Asian world. Although the actual effectiveness of the work of the Health 
Corps, Literacy Corps and Women's Corps in the field of family planning remained 
to be determined, the basic concept of the utilization of the nation's youth in a form 
of alternative service related to social and economic development (including family 
planning) indisputably is of considerable interest to policymakers elsewhere. Lastly, 
the climate of political stability is conducive to systematic planning and long term 
forecasting in the government. While much of the planning has been done on a 
sectorial basis without consideration of the demographic implications of population 
growth on a global or multi-sectorial basis, there seems to be more and more 
movement in that direction. Certainly the continued cooperation of Pahlavi Univer- 
sity, the School of Public Health and the Institute of Social Research at the 
University of Tehran with the Plan Organization and the Ministry of Health will 
continue to be of enormous help in gauging the broad implications of population 
growth and development of a coherent population policy. Certainly the integration 
of maternal and child health services with family planning—which began in 1970—is 
a significant step towards better program performance. 

In summary those factors which are somewhat distinctive about the Iranian 
program convince the authors that a good many of the family planning program 
deficiencies will be remedied in time. 

It appears that credit allocations for family planning during the next five-year 
period will be substantially larger than $100,000,000. The government's objectives 
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during this period will be to prevent the birth of one million additional unwanted 
children. Auspiciously enough, during the same period more and more of the 
population will share in the economic and social benefits of national development 
and progress. The governmental policies of emancipating women, making health, 
education and employment available to lower income groups will, no doubt, contribute 
significantly toward the changing fertility norms and the motivation of the population 
to accept family planning. However, if the goal of eliminating 1,000,000 unwanted 
births over the next five years is to be attained, not only will the efficiency of existing 
MOH programs have to be improved—and it will be—but also alternative or 
supplementary efforts will have to be made on the non-clinical side or there is likely 
to be a gap between demographic reality and governmental aspirations. Indeed, it 
might appear that the government will have to undertake a variety of entirely new 
progranimatic efforts involving the use of incentives and disincentives. Evidently, 
in a political context, the more novel and innovative the policy, the riskier it is 
because of the absence of an experiential base on which probable results can be 
estimated. 

There might be considerable merit in the suggestion that the Iranian government 
consider the transfer of authority for the population program to a super ministry 
or an office attached to the Prime Ministry. This might be an effective way to 
achieve perspective and the authority needed to plan and conduct population 
' activities on an inter-organizational basis. The experience of at least a dozen countries 
with such an organizational arrangement provides ample precedent. The recognized 
necessity in Iran of having a broad spectrum of skills and service delivery styles 
represented in the national effort reinforce the logic behind a truly inter-organiza- 
tional coordinating body. 

Even more fundamentally, the experience of the government program to date 
indicates the need to place far more emphasis on information and educational 
activities. The current evidence suggests that a major reason for low contraceptive 
continuation rates, clinic under-utilization, and other factors which mitigate clinic 
effectiveness, ‘may be the general lack of information about, and low confidence in, 
the idea of changing fertility behavior. Although Iran’s rapid socio-economic progress 
will probably tend automatically to change this over time, the many pronatalist 
forces will tend to keep fertility far higher in the short run than that desired by 
economic and social planners. It seems inescapable that the most fundamental need 
is to create knowledge, trust, belief and demand. Only then will people go to the 
contraceptive service points in significant numbers and use those services in consis- 
tent and effective ways. 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND POLITICS IN 
THE YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC 


Robert W. Stookey 


Part II 
The Political System 


as it related to the aims, implicit or avowed, of the régime headed by ‘Abd 

al-Rahmaan al-Iryani, President of the Republican Council, and Prime Minister 
‘Abdallah al-Hajri. On June 13, 1974, the Yemeni army, encouraged by major 
tribal leaders, forced the resignation of the existing leadership and installed a new 
civilian government under authority of a military Command Council headed by 
Colonel Ibrahim al-Hamdi. This concluding section of the article will endeavor to 
identify the factors which led to the collapse of the former government, and those 
which may be expected to affect the viability and longevity of the new régime. 


T HE first part of the present article* examined the structure of Yemeni society 


The Iryant Régime 


If politics is understood to mean the legitimate use of coercion by those in posi- 
tions of authority in pursuit of certain aims, avowed or implicit, the legitimacy of 
any régime.depends upon the degree of consonance between its aims and the values 
held by those of their subjects who are able to make effective demands upon it, 
and on the related ability of the régime to mobilize human and material resources 
to further its objectives. The paucity of Yemen’s natural resources, and the early 
stage of its economic, social and administrative development, place narrow limits 
upon the resources any Yemeni government can derive from the society. A strong 
government, able to take and act on bold decisions affecting the lives of large num- 
bers of Yemenis would require an extraordinary identity between the goals of the 
national leadership and the aspirations of the people as articulated by their recog- 
nized spokesmen. The Iryani-Hajri régime, inspired by two somewhat incompatible 
sets of values, proved ultimately-incapable of mustering the talents and revenue 
necessary for effective pursuit of its ostensible objectives. The resulting weakness, 
reflected in a high degree of administrative decentralization, the widespread use of 
official position for private advantage, and inability to act decisively on grave matters 
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of national security impaired its legitimacy and prepared the way for the formation 
of a new governing coalition composed of tribal and military leaders. 

The “reform movement” of late 1967 which culminated in the establishment of the 
Iryani régime rejected the notion that political power is appropriately lodged in 
the armed forces, introduced the innovative recruitment of tribal shaykhs into posi- 
tions of authority, and reasserted Islamic principles as the proper foundation of 
government. The 1971 Constitution! clearly expressed the conviction that the divine 
injunctions revealed in the Qur'àn, together with the teachings and example of the 
Prophet Muhammad, form the sole legitimate guide to the regulation of human 
society, and that they provide comprehensive, authoritative solutions for all the 
legal, political and moral concerns of the Muslim community. In Yemen, the Islamic 
concept of government is colored by Zaydism, an important feature of which is the 
acceptance of continuing critical analysis and interpretation of the sacred texts and 
the thought of past scholars (ijtthad). This attitude permits, if it does not neces- 
sarily impose, a certain flexibility in dealing with novel circumstances, and receptivity 
to the idea of constructive change. Thus, while the ranks of the Yemeni ‘ulama 
include their full share of obscurantists and bigots, there are also many, including 
the leaders of the reform movement, who seek progressive answers consistent with 
- Islam to new problems, rather than simply rejecting novelty as evil. The régime of 
Iryàni and his colleagues was not, thus, simply a reactionary return to the theocracy 
of the pre-1962 monarchy. It adapted without observable strain to the eclipse of the 
imamate, the millennial keystone of Zaydi political theory. The penalty of mutilation 
for theft was acknowledged in theory but ignored in practice; judges regularly im- 
posed prison sentences for such crimes. In the Zaydi view, thorough learning is 
prerequisite to the practice of ijtthdd, as well as to the sound application. of the 
principles of the shari‘a and sunna in the governing process. By implication, the 
régime asserted its legitimacy by reason of the fact that those who made its deci- 
sions were eminently qualified in Islamic jurisprudence, as confirmed by the collec- 
tive voice of the “ulam. 

The thesis that power belongs to those learned in the Islamic disciplines defined 
the boundaries the régime set for free discussion of public issues. From the Quranic 
assurance that the Muslim community will not agree on an error it ensued logically 
that when those best qualified to judge are in accord on a principle, disagreement 
is morally reprehensible. Truth being indivisible, in politics as in theology and law, 
partisanship signifies the presence either of error or of treachery. Among a multi- 
plicity of political parties pressing alternative ideas only one, obviously, can be right: 
hence the constitutional prohibition of partisanship, and the hesitancy of the régime 
in giving real substance to the Yemeni Union. The relative freedom which charac- 
terized the discussion of public matters in the press and ordinary conversation con- 
trasted sharply with the Yemeni past. While criticism of corruption among senior 
officials, by name and in circumstantial detail, for example, was allowed, challenge 


1. Text in M EJ, 25, no. 3 (Summer 1971) ; pp. 389 ff. 
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of the régime’s basic policies was regarded as disruptive of public order, technically 
illegal, and in principle actionable in the courts. 

These restraints extended to the deliberations of the Consultative Council, osten- 
sibly the state’s supreme legislative body, to which the Council of Ministers was 
formally responsible. The Constitution emphasized Quranic injunctions to rulers to 
consult with their subjects upon community affairs. The consulting process, however, 
was not taken to mean the sharing of authority, or restriction of the rulers’ function 
of establishing policy on the community’s behalf. During the summer of 1973 a 
serious challenge arose to the régime’s forbearing attitude regarding the róle of the 
PDRY and its communist allies in the terrorist campaign in the south. Established 
policy stemmed from the priority given to economic and social development, the 
consequent concern for correct relations with all aid donors, actual or potential, 
the loyal execution of the Tripoli and Cairo agreements on Yemeni unity, obstruction 
of which would forfeit prospective Algerian and Libyan assistance,” and the realiza- 
tion that the state of armament and training of the YAR armed forces made a 
military confrontation with the PDRY of uncertain outcome. Public sentiment, 
however, in favor of a more robust attitude toward the South rose as terrorist inci- - 
dents multiplied. Encouraged by vigorous and somewhat unorthodox activities of 
the Saudi Embassy, outspoken criticism of the government’s attitude appeared in 
Friday sermons in the mosques, and soon reached the floor of the Consultative 
Assembly. President Iryàni departed from his usual patient, conciliatory posture in 
reproving his critics; in an address on June 25, at the inauguration of the National 
Union of Development Associations, he declared, 


. .. we wish to refer to certain of our brothers who are speaking after the prayers 
criticizing the political authorities for not fighting, mobilizing, or tilting at wind- 
mills. We would tell them that we shall not make war, because our religion, Islam, 
is a religion of peace, and because our Prophet, upon whom be God's blessing and 
peace, tells us: If two Muslims fight each other with the sword, both killer and killed 
shall be burned with fire. . . We declare again that we shall fight only if compelled 
to defend our homeland, to repel attack from beyond our borders. . . If these persons 
speak in the name of Islam, let them return to the councils of Islam and learn its 
view concerning what they are preaching. . . 

I say with great regret that there are also some members of the legislature, the 
Consultative Council, who have been carried away by leftist or rightist passions, and 
whose utterances do not stem exclusively from Yemen’s interests. We are deeply 
concerned for the success of our experiment in democracy embodied in this Council, 
in which our people are represented, and that it accomplish its purpose. We have 
refrained from exercising our constitutional right to take action against the Council 
or its members, some of whom have gone beyond constitutional bounds, accusing us 
of what they call negativism and calling for war. . .3 


2. It is understood that, in the context of these negotiations, Algeria and Libya privately 
placed the YAR and PDRY on notice that if one party fails to proceed in good faith with the 
preparations for union, their economic and military support will be thrown exclusively to the 
other side. 

3. Al-Thawra, June 26, 1973. 
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President Iryani withstood the urgings, represented as the “will of the people,” 
of a delegation of Consultative Council members, urging a more “forward” posture 
toward the South and even the recall of the exiled General Hasan al-‘Amri to place 
it in execution. Faced with mounting evidence of subversion of his policies from 
outside the country, extending into the Council of Ministers, he offered, from his 
summer retreat in Syria, to resign the presidency. His colleagues, dependent upon 
Iryani’s skill in bringing together the disparate elements of the Yemeni polity, 
submitted to his will; the replacement of the Saudi ambassador contributed to the 
end of the crisis by early September. 

In addition to Islamic principles of rule, the 1971 Constitution placed explicit 
value upon the family (and, by extension, broader kinship structures) as the founda- 
tion of Yemeni society. Its principal architects, including Iryani, were at the same 
time participants in the 1962 coup which overthrew the Zaydi imamate, and the 
régime asserted among its major objectives the purely secular aims proclaimed by 
the leaders of the coup: an end to arbitrary, autocratic rule, an end to Yemeni isola- 
tion from the world community, equality of citizens before the law, and the eradication 
of ignorance, poverty and disease. Such aims are not usually thought of as very 
“revolutionary.” The termination of the ascriptively preferred status of the aristoc- 
racy in the Zaydi state, however, and assertion of the principle that enhancement 
of the economic and social welfare of the citizen is a proper charge upon the 
political system, were fundamentally new departures in the Yemeni context. Al-. 
though the claim was derided by its critics, both Yemeni and foreign, the régime 
insistently asserted its status as revolutionary. 

It is unlikely that Iryani and his colleagues sensed any inconsistency between 
the goals of rapid material progress and preserving traditional forms of social 
organization. It is an unfortunate, but observable, fact that economic development 
is a process which disrupts traditional social structures, stimulates the growth of 
new classes, introduces new values and aspirations, and places novel demands upon 
political and administrative systems. The incoherency of the Yemeni tax structure 
under the Iryani régime illustrates some of the tensions involved in the process of 
modernization which will continue to confront the country’s leadership, whatever 
its composition. 

As is commonly the case in a country at an early stage of development, indirect 
taxation in the form of customs duties produces the largest portion of Yemen’s tax 
revenue, despite the prevalence of smuggling. Direct taxation takes three forms. 
The first, administered by a special office in the Finance Ministry, al-Idara al-‘Amma 
lil-Wajibat, is concerned with the dues imposed under the shari'a. On the question- 
able assumption that, as pious Muslims, the citizens can be relied upon to fulfill 
their canonical obligations, initiative in administration is decentralized, often to the 
village level. Assessment of zakàt, which depends upon first-hand observation of 
crops and livestock, is in principle accomplished by qualified persons chosen by the 
citizens themselves. The assessors are furthermore charged with the collection and 
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disposition of the funds. By government decree, one-half of the proceeds is retained 
and devoted in equal shares to the relief of the indigent and to finance local 
improvement projects, the other half being deposited in the central treasury. As 
previously noted, in regions difficult of access, or where there are no educated 
persons, the zakät often goes uncollected. Tax farming, with its usual abuses, still 
exists to some extent, and police and armed forces personnel are made available to 
the concessionnaires. The populace is on notice that this admittedly oppressive 
practice is the alternative to its own initiative in discharging tax duties.* 

Parallel to the shari‘a obligations, the Yemeni government has endeavored to 
introduce a modern, secular taxation system along western lines. Legislation has 
outpaced both the receptivity of the taxpayers to the innovations and the develop- 
ment of trained bureaucrats able to enforce them. The new taxes bear upon such 
income as salaries, interest and dividends, rent from leased real property, and 
profits from business or industry. According to one frustrated tax official, “Even if 
[the assessments] are well founded the taxpayer nevertheless tries to evade his 
taxes, simply because of the absence of tax-consciousness and of any feeling of tax 
obligation toward the government’s national treasury.” With particular reference 
to the business profits tax, 


A great stir has arisen over this law. Some have given it a false interpretation. Some 
have assumed it was an alternative to the canonical zakat, although we have explained 
to them that the zakāt is a tax on capital, whereas this is on earned profit and interest, 
and the income derived from the collaboration of capital and human effort, or profit 
derived from trades, professions and other such activities.5 


The pay-scale of the government’s Tax Service, which began operations early in 
1970, is not such as to attract well trained Yemenis, who instead gravitate to the 
banks or to private enterprise. Of its 288 employees in May 1973, none held a 
university degree, and those who had studied beyond secondary school could be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand.9 Given the personnel handicaps of the Service 
and the outlook of the public, the day is distant when the Yemeni public will be 
accustomed to "the idea that the payment of taxes is an honor which every citizen 
in any advanced country strives for."* 

A third category of taxes, or quasi-taxes, comprises a miscellany of exactions. 
imposed at provincial or lower administrative levels, or by individual ministries, 
with or without the sanction of the central government, freely approved or simply 
submitted to by the citizens, ranging from assessments for constructive projects to 
outright demand for bribes, and from which no revenue accrues to the central 
treasury. These exactions increase the burden on the ordinary citizen, directly and 
in eventually-higher prices for what he buys. Reacting to press allegations of business 

4. Statements of former Prime Minister Hajri and Deputy Prime Minister Hasan Makki 
quoted in al-Thawra, April 23 and May 15, 1973, respectively. 

5. Ta‘izz Tax Director ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Hadi, quoted in al-Thawra, May 3, 1973. 


6. General ‘Ali al-Rabidi, Director of the Tax Service, quoted in al-Thawra, May 3, 1973. 
7. Ibid. 
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profiteering, a Dhamar merchant spelled out step by step the successive payments 
imposed on a commodity imported through Hudayda and trucked to Dhamar for 
sale to the consumer; in addition to the normal customs duty, he listed fourteen 
assessments by local officials along the way, of which five were bribes® consistently 
required to elicit performance of the necessary official acts.? Early in its tenure the 
Hajri Cabinet issued a decree forbidding unsanctioned exactions; the order was 
widely ignored.1° Given the incoherence of the tax structure and the reluctance, or 
inability, of the government to act vigorously against abuses, its resources were 
inadequate even to maintain its civil and military establishments without outside aid. 

The inadequacy of the resources the Iryani-Hajri government succeeded in 
mobilizing was perhaps less fatal than its effort to pursue incompatible goals. Its 
attachment to traditional social patterns was compatible with the interests of the 
major Zaydi tribal leaders who were the ultimate source of its power. This orien- 
tation, on the other hand, had little appeal to most of the Shafii sector of the 
population. It was moreover distasteful to the growing number of Yemenis, of both 
sects, dedicated to rapid modernization regardless of social dislocation. These were 
well entrenched in the middle ranks of the government establishment upon the 
accession of the Hajri government, and the régime was unable to deprive them of 
influence, or of the capability of conspiring against it. 

The proximate cause of the régime’s fall was its indecisive action toward the 
authors of a plot inspired by the Iraqi wing of the Ba‘th Party. Iryani’s policy of 
simply removing them from sensitive positions was squarely in the ancien régime 
tradition in which he was trained.!! This leniency, however, was unacceptable to 
the Zaydi tribal chiefs who, under ‘Abdallah al-Ahmar’s leadership, demanded that 
the Yemeni army depose the régime, failing which a force of tribesmen would move 
upon San‘a’ to accomplish the purpose. Under military pressure Iryani and his 
senior colleagues stepped down without forceful resistance. 


The New Military Régime 


An armed forces Command Council replaced the Republican Council as Yemen’s 
supreme authority as a result of the June 13 coup. Its chairman, and thus the new 
chief of state, is Colonel Ibrahim al-Hamdi, a youthful but broadly experienced 
officer with considerable popular appeal, a devoted Yemeni nationalist, of moderate 
orientation in external affairs and modernizing outlook domestically. As commander 


8. Colloquially called “haqq Ibn Hadi.” 

9. Al-Thawra, February 19, 1973. 

10. Dr. Hasan Makki stated to a journalist that “most of those responsible have given no real 
cooperation in restricting these taxes, in spite of the Cabinet’s decision. Even certain members 
of the Cabinet have not cooperated, I don’t know why.” (Al-Thawra, May 15, 1973.) 

11. We may recall in this connection Imam Ahmad’s treatment of Colonel ‘Abdallah al-Sallal 
and other inveterate conspirators against the imamate. In the expectation of conciliating Sallal 
by dealing generously with him, as well as to keep him in a position where his activities could 
be closely monitored, the Imam named him commander of the royal guard, thus unintentionally 
ensuring the success of the 1962 coup. 
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in chief of the armed forces he appears determined to accelerate their development 
into an efficient, well equipped professional establishment. Otherwise, the régime 
has thus far made no sweeping revisions of national policy. While retaining control 
over important decisions, the Command Council has entrusted administration of the 
government departments to a largely civilian Council of Ministers of which the 
composition deserves some comment. 

The shift of the locus of authority away from the traditional religious establishment 
is reflected in the fact that only two members of the new Cabinet are clearly of 
qüdi-class background: Dr. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Iryani, Minister of State for Develop- 
ment, whose technical qualifications for this post are unique, and ‘Abd al-Karim 
al-‘Ansi, an important counselor of the dissolved Republican Council with significant 
tribal connections. Its membership of 22 is approximately equally divided between 
Shafi‘is and Zaydis, with the latter controlling the more sensitive posts. Nine 
ministers are holdovers from the previous régime. Most of these have exceptional 
technical abilities, such as Dr. Hasan Makki, who remains Deputy Prime Minister 
for Economic Affairs, Muhammad al-Junayd as Minister of Finance, and Ahmad 
Jabir ‘Afif, Minister of Education. On the other hand, and despite the new régime’s 
invocation of administrative reform, a few ministers who had earned unsavory 
reputations for corruption under the previous régime are retained, presumably in 
deference to their tribal connections. 

Prime Minister Muhsin al-‘Ayni has previous experience in this position, as well 
as a long history of agitation against the imamate, labor organization, and post- 
revolution diplomatic activity. In view of his family connection, mentioned previously, 
with the Nahm shaykhs it is somewhat surprising that his return as Prime Minister 
coincided with the removal of Shaykh Sinan Abü Luhüm as Governor of Hudayda. 
' Sinan’s relative, Lt. Col. ‘Ali Abū Luhüm, is however included in the Command 
Council (but not, reportedly, in its five-man inner circle). It may be that, in removing 
Shaykh Sinan from Hudayda, the new régime hopes to move toward a more 
centralized pattern of authority ; if so, future differences with the major tribal leaders 
could well develop. 

Two other appointments are noteworthy: Shaykh Amin Abü Ra's as Minister of 
State, and Sayyid Muhammad ‘Abd al-Quddüs al-Wazir as Minister of Agriculture. 
The former is a leading Shaykh of the Bakkil tribal federation, and his association 
with the new régime is a further indication of the consolidation of Zaydi tribal 
influence in the formal Yemeni political system. The Wazirs are well known as a 
ramified, aristocratic, landed clan, frequent competitors in the past for the Zaydi 
imamate. One branch of the family recently became connected by marriage with 
the Abū Ra’s shaykhly clan, and the resulting alliance is of potential importance 
for Yemeni politics, along the lines of other informal personal networks previously 
mentioned. 

The salient features of the new military régime, insofar as they can be assessed 
at this early stage, are a pronounced secularizing trend, and the joint assertion of a 
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claim to legitimate authority by the two principal elements of Yemeni society 
possessing the ability to exert physical force: the leadership of the northern tribes 
and the army. The coalition is fundamentally a Zaydi one, and can hardly be 
reassuring to the bulk of the Shafi'i community, notwithstanding the fact that the 
latter is equitably represented in high administrative positions. Consolidation of the 
régime’s legitimacy will depend upon the adoption of values in harmony with the 
political aspirations of all major segments of the population. The formulation of a 
set of objectives which would commend itself to a broad consensus of the nation as 
right and proper is admittedly difficult in the present Yemeni context. Unless the 
new leadership addresses itself successfully to that task, however, its legitimacy 
could be progressively reduced to the least common denominator: the recognition 
by both rulers and ruled that the former hold a monopoly of the means of coercion. 


Factors for Future Change 


A number of interesting conclusions may be drawn from the circumstances 
surrounding the recent change in the YAR régime. It represented, first, the failure of 
an attempt to restore Islam as the criterion of legitimate government, and its 
qualified interpreters as the proper locus of authority, after a decade of essentially 
secular military rule. Iryàni's reform movement was conservative in the sense that 
it sought to preserve relatively intact the existing relationships among the various 
segments of Yemeni society. Its policies, on the other hand, were by no means 
reactionary. As the Libyan experience of the past five years indicates, fervent 
attachment to the faith is not irreconcilable with progressive, even radical, social 
and political programs. Close observers of the Yemeni scene have noted that, as 
President, Iryani maintained more congenial working relations with al-‘Ayni during | 
his previous tenure as Premier than with the more traditional Hajri. Undoubtedly 
Iryani could have moved more forcefully to purge the bureaucracy of revolutionary 
elements, Ba‘thist or others. That he did not do so reflects a certain willingness to 
accept and even to encourage basic social change; it cost his régime, however, the 
support of the Zaydi tribal chiefs upon whom its survival ultimately depended. The 
shaykhs thus emerged as the present effective arbiters of Yemeni politics. 

It would appear that the shaykhs acted in June to suppress forces toward alteration 
of the social structures on which their power currently rests. It may be questioned, 
however, whether this line can be held indefinitely. The leadership role of the 
shaykhs is being subtly redefined, and may well weaken over time. Their traditional 
function was as buffer between their constituents and central authority, limiting its 
exactions and acting in its behalf only for ad hoc, temporary, purposes. They have 
now, in many cases, become in effect members and agents of the central government. 
In this capacity they are in a position to influence the allocation of government 
resources to the benefit of their constituents, and thus to reinforce their local 
leadership status. New opportunities, at the same time, are open to them to pursue 
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personal ambitions at the national level transcending parochial tribal considerations. 
All post-revolution Yemeni governments have striven to convince the citizenry that 
government is meant to serve, no longer simply to exploit, the people. As this 
concept takes increasing hold it is reasonable to suppose that the tribesmen will 
increasingly view their shaykhs as agents of the central government and to judge 
their performance according to the advantages they derive from it. In time, further- 
more, as the effectiveness of the bureaucracy improves, civil employees will become 
increasingly plausible alternatives to the shaykhs as mediators between the common 
tribesmen and the central government. The potential thus exists for an eventual 
weakening of the tribal structure in the Zaydi north. The pace at which the evolution 
occurs will depend upon the success of the central authority in satisfying the growing 
demands of the people upon the political system, and will doubtless vary from one 
area to another. 

It is reasonable to expect that the responsibilities assumed by the armed ‘forces 
in June will encourage the process of differentiating them as a distinct social 
element, with its own values and objectives and its own concept of the proper 
composition and function of the central political system. Some potential exists for 
the development of an identity of aim between the military and major civilian social 
components, in the field of national security. Incidents of sabotage and terrorism 
inspired from the PDRY have continued. In July troop dispositions in the South 
(likely prompted by PDRY uncertainty regarding the intentions of the new YAR 
régime) aroused apprehensions in the North of an impending attack. While discus- 
sion of unification was not terminated or interrupted by the June coup, there is a 
continuing security threat perceived in the North, and the future legitimacy of the 
military régime will depend in part upon its skill in dealing with it both effectively 
and in such a way as to conciliate the population in the south. Wise handling of 
the situation might promote the emergence and consolidation of a Yemeni national 
unity of purpose such as appeared momentarily against the Egyptian occupation 
during the civil war of the 1960s; heavy-handed action, on the other hand, would 
exacerbate sectarian and regional tensions. The régime’s problem is complicated 
by the fact that the YAR is dependent upon its rich Arab neighbors, notably Saudi 
Arabia, for the financial support of its civil and military establishments. The 
Saudi government would no doubt like to see the YAR move to destroy the 
networks, centered in Aden, from which subversion and revolution are propagated 
in Oman and the Persian Gulf states. Such an enterprise is beyond YAR capabilities 
without a reordering of objectives which would be profoundly divisive. Colonel 
Hamdi and his colleagues must steer a delicately-calculated course to retain the 
support of the wealthy Arab states while avoiding quixotic adventures beyond the 
YAR borders. 

While the new régime has, inevitably, placed a new emphasis upon the improve- 
ment of the armed forces, it has by no means abandoned the goal of social and 
economic progress, which remains near the top of its announced priorities. The 
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military leaders, notwithstanding their moderate outlook, and the general continuity 
of their stated policies with those of the previous régime, appear to be modernizers 
and secularizers. They have much in common with the rapidly expanding number 
of Yemenis educated according to academic, rather than Islamic, principles, and 
who have acquired aspirations relatively new in Yemen: to occupy the róles typical 
of modern societies, to enjoy the accompanying prestige and emoluments, and to 
exercise the authority they associate with such róles. Satisfaction of these ambitions 
in the process of economic and social progress and modernization would obviously 
impinge upon the authority of the traditional leaderships, the ‘wlama’ and the 
shaykhs, and: impatience with the latter's entrenched position breeds the sort of 
- conspiracy which touched off the June coup. If such an interpretation is valid, the 
life expectancy of the present régime will be related to the willingness of the tribal 
chiefs to accept a modification of their politico-social róle consonant with the moderni- 
zation process. Failing such an adaptation tension is bound to arise between the 
military and the shaykhs, leading to some further shift in the locus of political 
authority. It seems likely, however, that such a change would take the form of 
another coup rather than of a thoroughgoing revolution. 

In Yemen, as commonly in countries at an early stage of economic development, 
most people's aspirations tend to be focused on obtaining more of the sort of things 
they already have. In the secluded rural areas of the Zaydi north, where life is still 
lived largely on the spot and contrasting reference groups are not vividly before 
people's minds, the lot of the common man has begun to improve with the provision 
of communications which facilitate the marketing of produce and access to inexpen- 
sive consumer goods. In parts of the south, by contrast, where many thousands have 
lived in economically more advanced countries, the material condition of most is 
not yet appreciably improving, the sense of deprivation is acute, and the social 
structure, as we have seen, is breaking up. Many influences, including the pronounce- 
ments of successive YAR governments of varying coloration since 1962, have 
accustomed the Yemenis to the notion that their welfare and aspirations are related 
to the country's political system. The population is, thus, becoming politicized in 
terms of the central authority—more thoroughly so far in the south than in the 
north. Political mobilization, on the other hand, is still in a rudimentary stage of 
development, and while this is a source of weakness for any particular Yemeni 
government it also minimizes the early likelihood of genuine revolution. The latter 
typically occurs when large segments of a society perceive themselves to be in an 
intolerable state of relative deprivation, come to attribute their dissatisfactions 
specifically to the existing political system, and become convinced that it is in their 
power to destroy and replace it. As the pace of Yemeni economic progress and 
social change quickens the chances will increase that this sequence might be set 
in train. The present régime's leaders can reduce that possibility by an effective and 
equitable mediation among the conflicting values held in the various segments of 
Yemen's fragmented and evolving society. 


CHRONOLOGY 


May 16, 1974—August 15, 1974 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1974 


May 16: Israeli planes bombed and strafed Pales- 
tinian refugee camps and suspected guerilla 
hideouts in Lebanon in reprisal for the Maalot 
incident. More than 50 people were reported 
killed and 170 injured. [NYT] 

Egypt denounced Israel’s bombing attacks on 
Lebanon. [NYT] 

Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat and For- 
eign Minister Isma‘il Fahmi met separately with 
Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) 
leader Yasir ‘Arafat. [NYT] 

Nayif Hawatimah, head of the Popular Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PDFLP), the group responsible for the raid on 
Maalot, said the mission was aimed at disrupting 
US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s peace 
mission. [NYT] 

US Secretary of State Kissinger flew to 
Damascus where he met for nearly 8 hours with 
Syrian leaders. He reportedly offered some “new 
approaches” to Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad. 
[NYT] 

Syria and Israel reported continued artillery 
clashes on the Golan Heights. [NYT] 

May 17: PLO leader ‘Arafat arrived in Damascus 
from Cairo. [NYT] 

It was reported that 2 Saudi soldiers were 
killed and 4 wounded in fighting on the Golan 
Heights. [MEED] 

Kissinger returned to Israel. He met with 
Israeli Premier Golda Meir in the morning fol- 
lowed in the afternoon by a meeting of the top 
aides of both. [NYT] 


Israeli planes bombed villages in eastern Leba- 
non for the second day. Syria claimed to have 
downed one Israeli plane; Israel denied the 
report. 


May 18: Israel and Syria exchanged artillery fire 


along their front. Two Israeli soldiers were re- 
ported wounded. One Israeli soldier was killed. 
[NYT] 

Kissinger flew to Damascus on his fifth shuttle. 
He met with Syrian President Asad for 314 hours 
after which he said “significant progress has been 
made and the prospects for an agreement have 
been advanced.” [NYT] 

Kissinger returned to Israel and met for 2 
hours with Israeli officials. [NYT] 


May 19: Israel announced that it could accept the 


compromise cease-fire line proposed by Kissinger, 
and unofficially accepted by Asad. The announce- 
ment came after a 3 hour meeting between Kis- 
singer, Meir, and their top aides. [NYT] 

Israeli gunboats attacked the Palestinian ref- 
ugee camp at Rashidiyah. Eight people were 
reported killed and 10 wounded. [NYT] 

Fighting continued along the Israeli Syrian 
front. Israel reported 3 soldiers wounded. [NYT] 


May 20: Kissinger flew to Damascus where he held 


4 hours of talks with Asad. He returned to Jeru- 
salem in the evening. [NYT] 

Lebanon reported a clash with an Israeli ground 
patrol. Israel and Syria reported continued 
artillery and tank battles along the 40 mile cease- 
fire line. [NYT] : 


May 21: Kissinger flew to Damascus and returned 


to Tel Aviv after 5 hours of talks with Syrian 
officials. Kissinger authorized a spokesman to say 
that "the line is virtually set." [NYT] 

Israeli jets bombed targets in Lebanon. Leba- 
non reported 3 children killed and 17 persons 
wounded. Artillery fire was exchanged between 
Syria and Israel and Lebanon and Israel. [NYT] 
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May 22: Israel called a security alert in Jerusalem 
and much of northern Israel to guard against 
terrorist attacks, [NYT] 

Artillery fire continued along the Golan front. 
Syria reported having hit an Israeli settlement. 
Israel reported no casualties. Jordan returned 62 
Palestinian guerillas taken prisoner during the 
October war to Syria. [NYT] 

Reports on Kissinger’s peace making efforts 
indicated 2 major issues remained unresolved, the 
size of the UN buffer force, and the limits on 
troops on either side of the buffer zone. Kissinger 
met with Meir in the morning and flew to Damas- 
cus where he met with Asad for 3% hours. He 
returned to Israel in the evening. [NYT] 

May 23: Six Palestinian guerrillas were killed and 
2 were captured by Israeli soldiers. Israel claimed 
the group was planning an attack similar to that 
carried out on Maalot. [NYT] 

Kissinger met with Israeli officials and then 
flew to Damascus where he held 6 hours of talks 
with Asad. [NYT] 

May 24: Kissinger returned to Jerusalem early in 
the morning. The Israeli Cabinet approved Kis- 
singer’s compromise disengagement plan. [NYT] 

Israel and Syria reported aircraft encounters 
and heavy artillery exchanges. Syria claimed to 
have downed 3 Israeli jets. Israel denied the 
report. [NYT] 

May 25: Kissinger met in the morning with top 
officials. After a bomb threat which delayed his 
departure, he flew to Damascus to meet with 
Syrian officials. He returned to Israel in the 
evening. [NYT] 

May 26: Four Syrian MIG-17s bombed Israeli posi- 
tions; no casualties were reported. Shelling con- 
tinued along the front. An Israeli soldier wounded 
May 25, died. [NYT] 

Kissinger flew to Syria after a morning meeting 
with Meir. He entered into talks with Syrian 
officials late in the evening. [NYT] 

May 27: Syria and Lebanon reported artillery ex- 
changes with Israel on Mount Hermon and along 
the Golan Heights. 

Kissinger met with Syrian officials into the 
early morning hours and then again later in the 
morning. He returned to Jerusalem after a total 
of 16 hours of meetings in Damascus. [NYT] 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko ar- 
rived in Damascus for talks with Syrian officials. 
[NYT] 

May 28: It was reported that 3 Israelis were killed 
over the past 4 days of fighting on the Golan 
front. [JP] . 

Kissinger met with Syrian officials and the 
government announced afterwards that agreement 
had been reached on "most of the issues concern- 
ing disengagement.” [NYT] . 

‘Arafat met with Asad and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko. [NYT] 
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Fighting continued on the Golan. [NYT] 

Kissinger made an unexpected late night visit 
to Damascus. [NYT] 

May 29: Israel and Syria reached agreement on an 
accord to separate their forces on the Golan 
Heights. [NYT] 

May 30: An American officia] said that the US had 
agreed to conduct reconnaissance flights over the 
Syrian-Israeli disengagement area to monitor the 
carrying out of the terms of the agreement. 
[NYT] 

May 31: In spite of the agreement on a “separation 
of forces agreement” fighting continued for the 
past week between Israel and Syria mainly in the 
form of tank and artillery exchanges. [JP] 

Kissinger arrived back in Washington. [NYT] 

It was reported that Asad had given Israel 
verbal assurances that Syria would not allow 
Palestinian guerrillas to infiltrate into Israel 
through Syria. [NYT] 

The UN Security Council approved a joint US- 
Soviet resolution establishing a UN force to 
supervise the new Syrian-Israeli disengagement 
agreement. The force will number 1250. [NYT] 

Syria and Israel signed the separation of forces 
agreement in Geneva. Major General Herzl Sha- 
fir signed for Israel, and Brigadier General ‘Ad- 
nan Tayyarrah signed for Syria. The agreement 
calls for a disengagement of forces, a UN policed 
buffer zone and a gradual thinning out of forces. 
It also returned to Syria the town of al-Qunay- 
tirah. [NYT] 

June 1: US President Richard Nixon and Kissin- 
ger conferred with UN Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim on the róle of the UN observer force 
on the Golan Heights. [NYT] 

More than 150 members of the Palestine Na- 
tional Council opened a 4 day meeting in Cairo. 
[NYT] 

Syrian and Israeli military planners began 
drafting arrangements for carrying out the sepa- 
ration of forces. [NYT] 

Israel and Syria exchanged wounded prisoners 
of war. [NYT] 

June 2: The PLO presented a political platform 
that would bar Palestinian participation in the 
Geneva talks unless they included the issue of “the 
legitimate rights of the Palestinian people.” 
[NYT] 

Israel reported killing 2 Palestinian guerrillas 
infiltrating into Israel from Lebanon. Guerilla 
leaders in Damascus reported a 5 hour battle with 
the Israelis in Upper Galilee. [NYT] 

June 3: The US State Department acknowledged 
that the US had agreed to support Israel in 
efforts to prevent guerilla incursions from Syrian 
territory. [NYT] 

Israel and Syria completed work on the details 
of a military accord for the disengagement of 
forces. [NYT] 
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June 4: Lebanon reported Israeli shelling of parts 
of southern Lebanon. No casualties were reported. 
[FBIS] 

Israeli security officials reported the capture of 
2 armed infiltrators from Lebanon. [NYT] 

June 5: ‘Arafat told representatives attending the 
meeting of the PLO that he was willing to go to 
the Middle East peace conference in Geneva if he 
were given a mandate. [NYT] 

Israel and Syria signed documents which set 
forth the technical arrangements for carrying out 
the troop separation. [NYT] 

June 6: Israel and Syria exchanged prisoners from 
the October war. Israel returned 382 Arab prison- 
ers and Syria returned 56 Israelis. [NYT] 

June 7: Repatriated Syrian and Israeli prisoners of 
war exchanged accusations of mistreatment and 
brutality during their incarceration. [NYT] 

June 8: Israeli security forces killed 4 guerrillas 
near the Lebanese border. [NYT] 

Palestinian guerrillas claimed to have killed or 
wounded several Israelis in battle in northern 
Israel. [NYT] 

Lebanon released 2 Israeli pilots downed in 
April. [NYT] 

The Palestinian National Council voted for a 
policy platform which would enable its leaders to 
participate in the Geneva peace talks. The basic 
requirement for participation was that the Pales- 
tinian question be regarded as one of a “national 
cause” and not as a “refugee problem.” [NYT] 

June 9: The Commander of the UN Disengagement 
Observer Force (UNDOF) reported that the 
separation of the Syrian and Israeli armies was 
“going smoothly.” [NYT] 

It was reported that guerilla activity had been 
reduced considerably since the May 15 Maalot 
incident. [NYT] 

Egyptian President Sadat, speaking before the 
executive committee of the PLO, said he would 
attempt to set up a meeting between King Husayn 
of Jordan, ‘Arafat, Asad of Syria, and himself. 
[NYT] 

The Palestine National Council ended its 9 day 
session in Cairo. The executive was enlarged to 
14 members which gave the moderates, led by 
‘Arafat, a stronger position. [NYT] 

June 10: The UNDOF said it had been meeting 
with Syrian and Israeli officers inside the salient 
of Syrian land captured by Israel in the October 
war. [NYT] 

It was reported that a split had developed be- 
tween Syria and the Soviet Union on the one 
hand and Israel, Egypt and the US on the other 
over when the Geneva talks should start. The 
former desire an early summer start while the 
latter desire an early fall start. [NYT] 

June 13: Four Arab guerillas killed 3 Israeli women 
before being killed themselves in an attack on 
Kibbutz Shamir, The Popular Front for the 
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Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) claimed respon- 
sibility. [N YT] 

Israeli artillery hit 3 Lebanese villages on the 
eastern slope of Mount Hermon in apparent 
retaliation for the guerilla raid on Kibbutz Sha- 
mir. [NYT] 

June 14: Israel evacuated about 1/3 of the salient 
captured from Syria during the October war. 
The UNDOF set up its headquarters near Tel 
Shams. [NYT] 

June 15: Syrian forces returned to the portion of 
land evacuated by Israel. [N YT] 

June 18: Israeli planes struck purported guerilla 
targets inside Lebanon in 2 separate raids. [WP] 

June 19: For the second day in a row Israeli jets 
struck inside Lebanon. Beirut reported no casual- 
ties. [WP] 

‘Arafat said Nixon committed a “flagrant inter- 
vention” in the domestic affairs of Arab countries 
when he urged them to restrain terrorist activi- 
ties. [JP] 

June 20: Israel sent dozens of warplanes into Leb- 
anon to bomb purported guerrilla bases. It was 
the third consecutive day of such raids. Twenty 
persons were reported killed. [WP] 

June 21: Sadat called upon Nixon to take a "firm 
stand against Israel's repeated aggressions on 
Lebanon." [NYT] 

Lebanon called for UN economic sanctions to - 
stop Israeli raids inside Lebanon. It also reported 
that the raids over:the past days had claimed 80 
lives and wounded 130. [WP] 

June 22: US State Department officials said that 
Israel had been assured that the US had no plans 
to sell weapons to either Egypt or Syria. [NYT] 

June 23: Israel evacuated the last strip of the Golan 
Heights territory captured in the October war. 
[NYT] 

June 24: Three Arab guerrillas killed 3 Israeli 
civilians and 1 soldier and wounded 5 others, 
before being killed themselves. The attack took 
place in the Israeli town of Nahariya. [NYT] 

Lebanese Premier Taqi al-din al-Sulh an- 
nounced that he had asked other Arab states for 
assistance in strengthening Lebanon’s air defenses 
against Israel. [NYT] 

June 25: Israeli artillery shelled Arab guerilla tar- 
gets in retaliation for the raid on Nahariya. The 
PLO claimed responsibility for that raid. [WP] 

Four Austrian soldiers were killed and 1 in- 
jured, all members of the UNDOF, when their 
jeep hit a land mine on Mount Hermon. [WP] 

June 26: Sadat revealed that he had offered Egyp- 
tian jets to Lebanon to protect it from Israeli 
attacks. [WP] 

June 28: It was reported that as many as 30 Syrian 
soldiers and civilians had been killed by mines 
since Syria took over Israeli positions on the 
Golan Heights. [TDN] 

July 7: It was announced in Cairo that Sri Lanka 
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had decided to recognize the PLO as the sole 
legitimate representative of the Palestinian people. 
[WP] 

July 8: The Lebanese government issued a state- 
ment that the country’s security was of foremost 
importance and that the government would accept 
no challenge to its sovereignty over all Lebanese 
territory. [NYT] 

July 9: Israeli commandos raided 3 ports in south- 
ern Lebanon. Thirty fishing boats were reported 
sunk, [NYT] 

July 10: 'Arafát was reported to have said that 
Syria had shipped "sophisticated weapons" di- 
rectly to Arab guerillas in Lebanon. [WP] 

July 12: Israeli Information Minister Aharon Yariv 
said that negotiations between Israel and the 
PLO could be held if the PLO would acknowledge 
the existence of Israel as a Jewish state and 
terminate hostile action against her. [NYT] 

July 13: Israeli Premier Yitzhak Rabin clarified the 
government’s statement concerning negotiations 
with the PLO. He rejected direct talks and said, 
“The only partner with whom a solution of this 
problem could be reached is Jordan.” [NYT] 

July 14: Israel. was reported to have shelled a 
number of villages in southern Lebanon. [AW] 

July 15: Sadat said he was confident that he would 
be able to arrange a meeting soon between King 
Husayn and ‘Arafat, [NYT] 

July 18: King Husayn recognized the PLO as the 
representative of the Palestinian people outside 
of Jordan. Recognition was contained in a joint 
communiqué with Sadat at the end of Husayn’s 
visit to Egypt. [NYT] 

July 19: The PLO rebuffed the policy declaration 
of King Husayn in regard to recognition of only 
Palestinians outside Jordan. [NYT] 

July 21: Israel declared that it would seek to nego- 
tiate a peace agreement with Jordan “based on 
the existence of 2 states only; Israel with its 
capital united Jerusalem, and an Arab Jordanian- 
Palestinian state east of Israel, its borders to be 
determined by negotiations between Israel and 
Jordan.” [JP] 

July 23: Israeli warplanes bombed “terrorist tar- 
gets” in southern Lebanon for the first time since 
June 20. [WP] 

Sadat warned that civil war among the Arabs 
was the only alternative to coordinating their 
attitudes toward a Middle East settlement. 
[NYT] 

July 25: It was reported that Syria was moving 
to disarm radical Palestinian guerrillas inside 
Syria and to cooperate with the UN in prevent- 
ing guerrilla raids from Syria into Israel. [NYT] 

July 30: ‘Arafat flew to Moscow from Damascus. 
FAW] 

Aug. 1: Israeli Foreign Minister Yigal Allon said 
in Washington that Israel was ready to nego- 
tiate “a fair compromise” with Jordan as part of 
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a movement toward a Middle East settlement. 
[NYT] 

Aug. 2: Israeli Defense Minister Shimon Peres 
charged that Egyptian military units had broken 
the troop disengagement agreement by conducting 
exercises in crossing the Suez and by erecting 
ground to air missile launching sites. [NYT] 

Aug. 3: Lebanese Minister of State Albert Mukhay- 
bir said that his government would not allow 
terrorist organizations to bring Soviet arms into 
Lebanon. [JP] 

Jordanian Prime Minister Zayd al-Rifa left 
for talks on a Middle East settlement. [NYT] 

Aug. 4: The Soviet Union announced that it had 
consented to the opening of an office of the PLO 
in Moscow. [NYT] 

Aug. 5: Abit 'Iyàd, second in command of the 
PLO, criticized Saudi King Faysal's praise of 
Sadat’s joint communiqué with Husayn. [NYT] 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Fahmi said Cairo 
supported Palestinian claims to the Israeli oc- 
cupied West Bank of the Jordan River. [WP] 

Aug. 6: Kissinger met with Jordanian Premier 
Rifai on the Israeli-Jordanian situation. [NYT] 

Aug. 7: Israel reported that her warplanes had 
attacked southeast Lebanon aíter 4 Syrian Druse 
workers were abducted. [N YT] 

Aug. 9: The Israeli command reported an air strike 
on southern Lebanon. [NYT]. 

A Canadian transport plane on loan to the UN 
was downed by a missile over Syria, The 9 
Canadians on board were killed. [NYT] 

Aug. 10: An Israeli patrol boat blew up a motor 
boat carrying guerrillas to Israel. The incident 
occurred off of Nahariya. Palestinian sources con- 
firmed the loss. [N YT] 

Ang. 11: Egyptian Foreign Minister Fahmi arrived 
in Washington for talks with Kissinger and US 
President Gerald R. Ford on prospects for peace 
in the Middle East. [NYT] 

Aug. 13: Israeli gunboats shelled Rashidiyah, a 
Palestinian refugee camp on the coast of southern 
Lebanon, One civilian was reported killed and 5 
wounded. [NYT] 

Aug. 14: Lebanon reported that Israel had shelled 
areas of southern Lebanon but only crops were 
reported damaged. [NYT] 


General 


1974 


May 20: Egyptian Chief of Staff General Muham- 
mad ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Jamasi announced the 
decision by the Arab defense and foreign minis- 
ters meeting in Cairo to develop an Arab owned 
arms industry. [NYT] 


CHRONOLOGY 


May 29: The following donations by Middle East 
states to the World Bank were reported: Iran, 
$200m ; Libya $101m; Kuwayt $85m ; Abū Dhabi 
$76m; Oman $30m; and Middle East central 
banks, $65m. [NYT] 

May 31: It was reported that during the second 
quarter of the 1974 fiscal year, the World Bank 
group had approved loans for the Middle East 
totalling $71.3m. The money was earmarked for 
projects in Afghanistan, Egypt, Ethiopia, Sudan 
and Morocco. [MEED] 

June 3: US President Richard Nixon announced 
tentative plans for a trip to the Middle East. 
Stops would be made in Egypt, Israel, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia and Iran. [NYT] 

June 4: Muhammad Riyád, Secretary General of 
the Arab League, left Cairo for a 6 day visit to 
Rumania. [NYT] 

June 10: The 9 EEC foreign ministers decided to 
make an offer of broad economic, technical and 
cultural cooperation to 20 Arab countries. [NYT] 

June 18: A delegation from the EEC began talks 
in Cairo with an Arab League representative in 
preparation of a meeting between the foreign 
ministers of the two groups. [MEED] 

June 21: The fifth Islamic Conference opened in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. [NYT] 

June 28: It was reported that US exports to the 
20 Arab League states increased 9196 in the first 
quarter of 1974 compared to 1973. The total was 
$714m. At the same time imports from those 
countries fell 7996 to $46.4m. [MEES] 

July 3: An emergency session of the Arab Defense 
Council opened in Cairo. 

July 4: 'The Arab League members agreed to give 
Lebanon and the PLO financial help to strengthen 
defenses against Israeli attacks. [N YT] 

July 31: The EEC and the Arab League held a 
one day conference to lay the basis for closer 
cooperation between the 2 blocs. [JP] 


Afghanistan 
(See also Pakistan) 
1974 


June 11: The Hungarian Deputy Foreign Minister 
arrived in Kabul for talks with President Daud. 
[FBIS] 

July 7: A trade protocol was signed with India. 
[FBIS] 

July 19: Soviet assistance in the development of 
the Jeraqduq natural gas field and in oil explora- 
tion was reported. [MEED] 

July 24: Iran and Afghanistan signed a protocol 
for cooperation in a large scale development pro- 
gram in the "joint region of the Hirmand River." 
The protocol also provides for Iranian aid in the 
development of joint ventures in Afghanistan 
worth $10m. [MEED] 
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Algeria 
(See also Egypt and Petroleum Affairs) 
1974 


May 27: Soviet Defense Minister Grechko arrived 
in Algiers for 5 days of talks. [NYT] 

June 1: Soviet Defense Minister Grechko left Al- 
geria. A joint communiqué mentioned "mutual 
confidence" in Soviet-Algerian relations. [JP] 

June 3: The World Bank announced the approval 
of 3 loans totalling $157.5m to Algeria. [MEES] 

June 26: Vice President of Iraq's Revolutionary 
Command Council, Saddam Husayn, arrived for 
talks with President Houari Boumedienne. 

July 8: It was announced that diplomatic relations 
at the ambassadorial level would be established 
with Australia. [FBIS] 

July 17: PLO Chairman Yasir ‘Arafat arrived in 
Algiers. [FBIS] 

Aug. 9: It was reported that Algeria had signed 
new trade agreements with Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania. [MEED] 


Cyprus 
(See also Turkey) 


1974 


May 17: President Archbishop Makarios left for an 
official visit to the Peoples Republic of China. 
[CB] 

It was reported that UN special representative 
in Cyprus Osorio Tafall would be replaced by 
Luis Wechman. [MEED] 

May 21: As a result of efforts by UN Secretary 
General Kurt Waldheim negotiations between 
the Greek and Turkish communities were sched- 
uled to reopen June 4. [NYT] 

May 24: President Makarios concluded his visit to 
China after talks with numerous high Chinese 
officials. He then flew on to Thailand for a 5 day 
visit. [CB] 

May 29: The UN Security Council approved a 6 
month extension of the peace keeping force on 
Cyprus. [NYT] 

May 30: Makarios returned to Cyprus after his 
official visits to China and Thailand. He termed 
the visits beneficial to Cyprus in many respects. 
[CB] 

June 10: It was reported that Makarios had begun 
a campaign to rid the island of EOKA-B, the 
terrorist group advocating union with Greece. He 
announced a purge of sympathetic Greek officers 
from the National Guard. [NYT] 

June 11: The Cyprus peace talks resumed in Ni- 
cosia. [TDN] 

June 14: Ten bombs exploded in Famagusta which 
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damaged government offices and cooperative 
shops. [NYT] 

June 16: A Greek Cypriote was killed and 2 cri- 
tically wounded. The dead man was a supporter 
of Makarios and the government accused the 
EOKA-B of the shooting. [NYT] 

July 3: It was reported that Makarios had written 
Greek President Gizikis asking that the number 
of Greek officers in the Cyprus National Guard 
be reduced from 650 to 50. [FBIS] 

July 12: Greek Ambassador Lagakas and National 
Guard Commander Denisis left for Athens on an 
official visit. [FBIS] 

July 15: Cypriote troops led by Greek Army officers 
overthrew the Makarios government of Cyprus. 
Violence was reported. [NYT] 

July 16: The Greek government in its first official 
Statement on the coup in Cyprus said the conflict 
was "an internal affair of an independent state," 
and that Athens would respect "the principle of 
noninterference.” [NYT] 

Fighting was reported to be continuing between 
supporters of Makarios and the rebellious Na- 
tional Guard, [NYT] 

Ousted President Makarios flew to Malta 
aboard: a British air force plane after Paphos, 
the last bastion of Makarios forces, fell to the 
rebels. [23] 

The rebel forces announced installation of a 
new government under former guerrilla leader 
Nicholas Sampson. Continued clashes were re- 
ported on the island. 

July 17: It was reported that according to NATO 
diplomats, the recent coup in Cyprus was carried 
out with the approval of the Greek junta. [WP] 

The US maintained an uncommitted position 
in regard to recognition of the new government 
of Cyprus. However, US Ambassador in Cyprus 
Rodger P. Davies did receive the newly desig- 
nated foreign minister for consultation. [NYT] 

Ousted President Makarios won British back- 
ing in his diplomatic effort to regain control of 
Cyprus. 

Turkish Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit arrived 
in London to press Britain for joint action 
against the rebels. [WP] 

Makarios arrived in New York to address the 
UN. [NYT] 

July 18: Sampson, the new President of Cyprus, 
held his first press conference and denounced 
former President Makarios. [NYT] 

Greece agreed to replace in stages the 650 
Greek officers in the Cypriote National Guard. 
[NYT] 

July 19: US Undersecretary of State Joseph Sisco 
met with Greek and Turkish leaders in an effort 
to avoid an armed clash between the 2 NATO 
powers. [NYT] 

Makarios addressed the UN Security Council. 
[NYT] 
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The UN disclosed that the peace keeping force 
on Cyprus was $20m in debt. [NYT] 

July 20: Turkish Premier Ecevit announced that 
Turkey had invaded Cyprus by sea and air. 
[NYT] 

The UN Security Council called for a halt in 
the fighting on Cyprus, an end to foreign military 
intervention there, and an immediate start on 
peace negotiations. [NYT] 

Turkish forces landed at Kokkina, Kyrenia, 
Lapithos and Limassol and paratroopers dropped 
into Nicosia, Turkish warplanes bombed and 
strafed numerous targets while warships pounded 
Greek-Cypriote shore installations. [NYT] 

Greece ordered general mobilization and 
pledged to meet “expansionist Turkish acts” at 
any cost. [NYT] 

July 21: Fighting raged as Turkish troops es- 
tablished a beachhead on the northern coast. 
Clashes occurred in Nicosia between Turkish 
and Greek Cypriotes. Greek Cypriotes were re- 
ported in control of Nicosia airport and Cyprus 
radio. [NYT] 

Escorted by British armored cars, 4,000 foreign 
refugees left Nicosia in a 5 mile long convoy. 
[WP] 

The US government announced that Greece 
and Turkey had agreed to a cease-fire between 
their forces on Cyprus to begin at 2 pm GMT, 
July 22. [NYT] 

Turkey reported a naval clash off the western 
Cyprus coast with Greek naval units attempting 
a landing. [NYT] 

July 22: Fighting continued beyond the cease fire 
deadline. Heaviest fighting was reported around 
Nicosia airport, Kyrenia, and the road between 
the two cities. [NYT] 

It was reported that 14 Greek transport planes 
had managed to land reinforcements at Nicosia 
airport and that Turkish reinforcements landed 
near Kyrenia. 

British Foreign Secretary James Callaghan an- 
nounced that Britain, Greece and Turkey would 
begin talks on the Cyprus situation in Geneva 
possibly on July 24th. [NYT] 

UN Secretary General Waldheim acted to bol- 
ster the 2300 man peace keeping force on Cyprus 
to 5000 men. [NYT] 

July 23: Sporadic fighting was reported throughout 
the island. It was reported also that Turkey con- 
trolled Kyrenia. The British continued to evacu- 
ate civilians from the island. [WP] 

Glafkos Clerides, Speaker of the Cyprus House 
of Representatives, replaced Sampson as Presi- 
dent of Cyprus. [WP] 

July 24: President Clerides said that it would be 
“a very unwise move under present conditions" 
for Archbishop Makarios to return to Cyprus. 
[WP] 

July 25: Britain, Greece, and Turkey began a major 
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conference in Geneva on the Cyorus situation. 
[WP] 

The Turkish army mounted a major landing 
of supplies for its forces on the northern beaches. 
[WP] 

Turkey assured the UN that it would not use 
force to take over Nicosia airport. [N YT] 

Turkey announced that it had taken 783 Greek 
and Greek Cypriote prisoners. IN YT] 

It was reported that Greek Cypriote troops 
held 1750 Turkish Cypriotes prisoner in Limassol. 
[NYT] S 

July 26; Scattered new fighting erupted between 
Greek Cypriotes and Turkish forces. [N YT] 

July 27: The UN Security Council held a 96 minute 
meeting on the Cyprus situation. [NYT] 

July 28: Ecevit said that Turkey would not sign a 
cease-fire agreement unless "real security" was 
established for Turkish Cypriotes. [NYT] 

July 29: 'The Foreign Ministers of Britain, Turkey 
and Greece met in Geneva but did not reach an 
agreement on a Cyprus cease-fire. [NYT] 

Makarios conferred with Kissinger in Wash- 
ington. [NYT] 

Turkish troops continued to expand their area 
of control eastward from Kyrenia. [NYT] 

July 30: Fighting continued as Turkish forces at- 
tempted to expand their beachhead eastward 
from Kyrenia. [NYT] 

Greece, Turkey and Britain signed a declara- 
tion in Geneva which imposed a new cease-fire 
and provided for further negotiations to start 
August 8 on the political problems. [NYT] 

July 31: Turkish forces violated the one day old 
cease-fire by shelling and advancing upon the 
town of Lapithos, west of Kyrenia. [NYT] 

Aug. 1: The UN Security Council adopted a reso- 
Iution that enabled the UN peacekeeping force to 
assume an expanded róle under the Geneva 
Agreement. [NYT] 

Turkish artillery drove Greek forces out of 
Ayios Ermolaos and Siskipos, west of Kyrenia. 
[NYT] 

Aug. 2: Greek and Turkish military delegates met 
to agree on buffer zones on Cyprus. [NYT] 

Fighting was reported in northwestern Cyprus. 
[NYT] 

Turkey released a group of 120 Greek Cyp- 
riotes, women, children and old men captured 
around Nicosia. [NYT] 

Aug. 3: Turkish forces continued their attempt to 
consolidate their control of Lapithos and the 
hill above it. [NYT] . 

Aug. 4: Turkish troops forced their way past UN 
military personnel in Bellapaise. They arrested 
the able-bodied men included in the group of 2000 
refugees and expelled the remainder from Turk- 
ish occupied territory. [NYT] 

President Clerides met in Athens with Greek 
leaders. [NYT] 
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Aug. 5: A UN spokesman reported that Turkish 
and Greek military officers reached tentative 
agreement on the location of cease-fire lines 
in Cyprus. [WP] 

Special US Envoy Hartmann met with Cler- 
ides. [NYT] 

Aug. 6: Turkish troops occupied the villages of 
Lapithos and Karavas while negotiations con- 
tinued between Turkish and Greek military 
representatives on a cease-fire line [NYT] 

Aug. 7: Turkish troops continued their drive east- 
ward along the north coast shelling the village 
Vasilia on the road to Mytron. [NYT] 

Aug. 8: The foreign ministers of Greece, Turkey 
and Britain resumed talks in Geneva on the 
political future of Cyprus. [NYT] 

Clerides announced a new Cabinet: 

Glafkos Clerides: Premier, Foreign Affairs and 
Interior 

Evagoras Lanitis: Agriculture & Natural Re- 
sources 

Panilos Sivitanides: Labor & Social Insurance 
Nikos Pattichis: Communications & Works 
Andreas Mikellides: Education 

Lefkos Clerides: Justice 

Andreas Patsalides: Finance 

Zenon Severis: Health 

Georghios Christofides: Commerce & Industry. 
[FBIS] 

Aug. 9: Talks continued in Geneva, [NYT] 

In Nicosia, Turkish, Greek and British military 
delegates agreed on a technical report which es- 
tablished the basis for a cease-fire line, [NYT] 

Aug. 11: Some progress was reported in Geneva. 
Greek Foreign Minister Mavros said that Greek 
Cypriote forces would begin evacuating Turkish 
villages'and enclaves occupied at the outbreak of 
fighting. [NYT] 

According to UN sources, Greek Cypriote 
forces began to withdraw from occupied Turkish 
Cypriote enclaves. The Greek forces also released 
13 Turkish prisoners in a gesture of goodwill. 
[NYT] 

Aug. 12: The Geneva talks came to a standstill 
after a Turkish proposal that Cyprus be divided 
into a number of separate communities under 
Greek or Turkish Cypriote administration. 
[NYT] 

Aug. 13: Ecevit gave Greece 24 hours to accept 
Turkish proposals for the future of Cyprus. 
[NYT] 

The US State Department announced support 
of Turkey's desire for “a greater degree of 
autonomy” for the Turkish community on Cyprus. 
[NYT] 

Aug. 14: The Geneva peace talks broke down as 
a result of Turkish refusal to allow a recess. 
[NYT] 

Aug. 15: Fighting resumed on Cyprus after the 
breakdown of the Geneva talks. Turkey staged 
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an early morning air attack on Nicosia. [NYT] 

Turkish troops were reported moving eastward 
towards Famagusta and westward towards Lefka. 
[NYT] 

Three UN soldiers from Austria were re- 
ported killed and 23 wounded when caught in a 
crossfire. [NYT] 

The US officially “deplored” the Turkish resort 
to force. [NYT] 

The UN Security Council adopted a cease-fire 
resolution unanimously. [NYT] 

The US offered to play an active mediating 
role in ending the crisis. [NYT] 


Egypt 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iran and 
Iraq) 


1974 

May 17: It was reported that 99.5% of the voters 
in a national referendum approved of President 
Anwar al-Sadat’s postwar liberalization program. 

May 19: President Sadat said he received a friendly 
message from Soviet party leader Leonid Brezh- 
nev. [NYT] 

May 24: It was reported that the Soviet Union 

: had resumed limited shipment of arms to Egypt. 
[NYT] 

May 28: Sadat declared in a message to Soviet 
party leader Brezhnev that Egypt regarded the 
friendship of the Soviet Union as a mainstay for 
peace loving people. [NYT] 

May 30: US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
arrived in Cairo enroute to the US. He received 
praises from Sadat for his successful mediation 
of a Syrian-Israeli disengagement. [NYT] 

May 31: It was reported that Egypt and Zambia 
had formed a joint company to set up a factory 
for copper goods in Egypt using Zambian copper. 
[MEED] 

Egypt and the US announced the formation of 
a joint cooperative committee to improve eco- 
nomic, scientific and cultural relations. [NYT] 

June 7: It was reported that Muhammad Sami 
Anwar was appointed Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs. [MEED] 

June 9: UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 
ended a 3 day visit. [MEED] 

June 12: US President Richard Nixon arrived in 
Cairo from Salzburg. He was greeted at the 
airport by Sadat and other Egyptian leaders, and 
travelled through Cairo in an open car along 
streets lined with millions of well wishers. 
[NYT] 

June 13: A cooperation pact was concluded with 
Kuwayt under which a number of projects would 
be undertaken in Egypt with joint Egyptian- 
Kuwayti capital. [MEES] 

US President Nixon travelled by train to Alex- 
andria. He announced that Sādāt had accepted an 
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invitation to -visit the US in 1974. The two men 
also disclosed agreement on plans for more bi- 
lateral discussions before a major Middle East 
summit in Geneva. [NYT] 

June 14: Nixon and Sadat signed a joint com- 
muniqué prior to Nixon's departure for Saudi 
Arabia. The communiqué called for expansion of 
economic cooperation, for the granting of US aid 
in the development of nuclear technology for 
Egypt, and for intensive efforts by both countries 
towards achieving peace in the area. [NYT] 

June 15: Sadat met with Algerian President Houari 
Boumedienne and PLO leader Yasir ‘Arafat in 
talks on the outcome of Nixon’s visit. [JP] 

June 17: Thirty-five Israeli pediatricians ended a 
week’s stay at an Egyptian hospital in the Gaza 
Strip. [WP] 

Libyan Premier ‘Abd al-Salàm Jalliid had 
talks with Sadat. [MEED] 

June 20: It was reported that a team of high 
ranking American military officers would go to 
Egypt in a further expansion of ties between 
the 2 countries. [WP] . 

A 4-man Egyptian team arrived in Washington 
to begin negotiations on a contract for the supply 
of nuclear fuel. [WP] 

June 21: It was reported that the United Arab 
Amirates (UAA) had agreed to loan Egypt 
$100m towards reconstruction of the Suez Canal. 
[MEED] 

The $80m loan for the SUMED pipeline was 
signed in London. [MEED] 

June 26: 'The US said that it had questioned Egypt 
on its having given haven to the 8 Palestinian 
guerrillas who were released from Sudan. [NYT] 

June 27: Minister for Electric Power Ahmad Sul- 
tàn Isma‘il signed a contract in Washington for 
$39m worth of uranium fuel for the atomic power 
plants promised by Nixon. [WP] 

Sadat flew to Rumania for four days of talks 
with President Nicolae Ceausescu. [N YT] 

June 28: The US State Department: said that it 
had been informed that the 8 Palestinian guer- 
rillas released by Sudan were in jail in Cairo. 
[NYT] 

July 1: Sadat flew on to Bulgaria after his visit 
to Rumania. [NYT] 

July 2: Sadat returned to Cairo after his visits to 
Rumania and Bulgaria. [AW] 

July 5: Three agreements worth DM 750m were 
signed with Germany for implementation of in- 
dustrial and land reclamation projects and the 
Qattara depression project. 

July 6: Egypt’s director of nuclear energy said 
that the US would build a nuclear power station 
at Sidi-Krer for desalination of sea waters. 
[MEED] 

July 9: YAR leader Lt. Col. Ibrahim al-Hamdi 
arrived in Alexandria for a day of talks with 
Sadat. [FBIS] 
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July 10: Qatar ruler Shaykh Khalifah bin Hamad 
al Thani arrived on an official visit. [FBIS] 

Soviet party leader Brezhnev asked for a 3 
month postponement of the planned visit to Mos- 
cow by Foreign Minister Isma'"il Fahmi. [WP] 

July 13: US Treasury Secretary William E. Simon 
arrived in Cairo for 3 days of talks on the US 
róle in helping Egypt strengthen its economy. 
[NYT] 

July 14: A US military mission arrived in Cairo 
on an 8 day visit. [MEED] 

July 16: King Husayn of Jordan arrived in Alex- 
andria on a 3 day visit with Sadat to explore 
means of reconciling Jordan and the Palestinian 
commandos. [NYT] 

US Treasury Secretary Simon left Egypt for 
Israel. Egypt agreed to let 4 large American 
banks open offices in Cairo. Other cooperative 
agreements were signed as well [WP] 

July 17: King Husayn and Sadat agreed to set up 
a military committee to work out joint Arab 
policies for the Middle East peace conference in 
Geneva. Other joint committees were agreed 
upon as well. [NYT] . 

July 30: King Faysal of Saudi Arabia arrived for 
a 9 day visit. [NYT] 

Aug. 2: It was reported that the USSR had agreed 
to carry out industrial projects in Egypt worth 
$70m. 

A $50m World Bank loan for work on the 
Suez Canal was reported. [MEED] 

Aug. 6: Al-Ahram reported that the World Bank 
had agreed to loan Egypt $200m. [MEED] 
„dug. 7: Sadat unleashed a strongly worded attack 
on President Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi of Libya 
in regard to plots against the President and the 
recall of Libya's Mirage jets loaned to Egypt's 

air force. [NYT] 

King Faysal announced that Saudi Arabia 
would give $300m in immediate financial aid to 
Egypt. [NYT] 

Aug. 8: Reuters reported that Egypt had called 
up some military reservists. [NYT] 


Iran 


(See also General and Afghanistan) 
1974 


May 17: It was reported that the government had 
approved a $360m, 5 year development program 
for Iranian Kurdistan. [MEED] 

May 19: Egyptian First Deputy Premier ‘Abd 
al-Aziz Hijazi arrived for a 6 day visit. 
May 20: Prime Minister Amir Abbas Hoveyda 
arrived in Hungary for a 4 day visit. [MEED] 
May 21: UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 
said Iraq and Iran had agreed to prompt, simul- 
taneous withdrawal of troop concentrations along 
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their common borders. They also agreed to re- 
sume talks on bilateral issues. [NYT] 

May 24: It was reported that the ruler of Sharjah 
Shaykh Sultan ibn Muhammad al Qasimi paid 
a 5 day visit to Iran. [MEED] 

Prime Minister Hoveyda arrived in Yugoslavia 
for a 2 day state visit. [MEED] 

May 25: An agreement was signed with Egypt 
described by Minister of the Economy Hushang 
Ansary as a "billion dollar plus venture which 
will embrace not only Iran and Egypt but also 
other nations" [MEED] 

Dixie Lee Ray, Chairman of the US Atomic 
Energy Commission, arrived with 5 top officials 
for discussions on cooperation between the two 
countries in plans to develop a major nuclear 
energy program in Iran. [KI] 

It was reported that an agreement for expanded 
trade and economic relations was signed during 
the visit to Tehran by the Syrian Minister of 
Economy and Foreign Trade Muhammad Imadi. 
[KI] 

May 28: The UN Security Council approved an 
agreement between Iraq and Iran to end their 
border dispute and to negotiate a comprehensive 
peace settlement. [NYT] 

May 29: A trade protocol was signed with Poland 
under the terms of which the 2 countries agreed 
in principle on the establishment of an oil re- 
finery and petrochemical complex in Poland. 
[MEES] 

May 31: Three loans made by Iran were reported. 
Egypt received £354m in credit and investment. 
Syria received $150m in low interest credits. 
Morocco received a $30m low interest loan. 
[MEED] 

June 7: A multibillion dollar series of agreements 
involving cooperation in steel, oil, petrochemicals, 
rubber, textiles, aluminum, housing construction, 
agriculture and capital goods manufacture, were 
signed with Italy. [MEES] 

June 10: Lebanese Premier Taqi al-din al-Sulh 
ended an official visit to Iran and announced that 
Iran would finance a number of projects in 
Lebanon. [MEED] 

It was reported that Iran had increased from 
30 to 80 the number of F-14A fighter planes 
ordered from Grumman Aircraft of the US. 
[NYT] 

June 17: An Iranian loan of $8.5 to Senegal was 
announced. [WP] : 

June 20: Saudi Foreign Minister ‘Umar Saqqaf 
ended talks with the Shah. [MEED] 

June 23: In response to the question of whether 
Iran would someday have nuclear weapons, the 
Shah said, “Without a doubt, and sooner than 
one would think.” [WP] 

June 24: The government denied reports that the 
Shàh had stated Iran would develop nuclear 
weapons. 
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The Shah arrived in Paris and was welcomed 
at the airport by French President Valery Giscard 
d'Estaing. [NYT] 

June 25: An agreement for technological coopera- 
tion was signed with France. 

June 27: A 10 year development agreement was 
signed with France valued at $4 billion. The 
agreement included provisions for the sale of 5 
nuclear reactors. [NYT] 

June 30: A 10 year agreement for the supply of 
uranium fuel was signed with the US. [NYT] 
July 5: It was reported that agreements had been 
concluded with South Africa for cooperation in 
nuclear power generation and the expansion of 

trade. [MEED] 

July 7: Senegal Prime Minister Abou Diouf arrived 
in Tehran on an official visit. [FBIS] 

July 12: Iran asked the UN to take action to keep 
nuclear weapons out of the Middle East. [NYT] 

July 17: The government announced that it would 
acquire 25% of the shares in the giant West 
German steel interests of Krupp. [WP] 

July 18: Dutch Foreign Minister Max Van der 
Steel arrived in Tehran for 2 days of official 
talks, [MEED] 

July 19: It was reported that diplomatic relations 
with Ghana would be established at the ambas- 
sadorial level. [MEED] 

July 22: An Iranian loan of $1.2 billion to Great 
Britain to bolster its economy was announced. 
[NYT] 

July 25: Two agreements were signed with Oman. 
One delineated the continental shelf between Iran 


and Oman, and the other was a cultural exchange. 


agreement. [FBIS] 

July 28: Iran and Syria signed their first long term 
commercial agreement to increase the value of 
trade between the two countries, [KI] 

Aug. 1: A definitive agreement was signed with 
France under which Iran would pay $1 billion 
into the Bank of France as an advance against 
future delivery of French goods. [NYT] 

Aug. 13: The Grumman Corporation disclosed that 
Iran had offered to lend it enough money to 
continue production of the F-14 fighter plane. 
[NYT] 

À. continental shelf agreement was signed with 
the UAA which defined the boundaries of the 
two countries along the median line. [MEES] 


Iraq 


(See also Algeria, Iran, Libya, Morocco, Turkey 
and Petroleum Affairs) 


1974 


June 7: Kurdish leader Gen. Mustafa al-Barazáni 
asked for UN intervention in what he described 
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as a "war of genocide" being waged by the Iraqi 
government against the Kurdish minority. [N YT] 

June 14: An economic and technical cooperation 
agreement was signed with Yugoslavia as Vice 
President Saddam Husayn ended his 6 day visit 
to that country. [MEES] 

June 19: Four Kurdish nationalists were executed 
by the government. [NYT] 

June 23: Shadhil Taqah was appointed Foreign 
Minister. He replaced Murtada Sa‘id ‘Abd al- 
Baqi. [FBIS] 

June 28: It was reported that Iraq had set up a 
Fund for External Development with a capital 
of $169m. [MEED] 

July 5: A UNESCO grant of $36m for the recon- 
struction of Babylon was reported. [MEED] 
July 25: Heavy fighting was reported between 
Kurdish rebels and government forces in the 
Esbil area of northern Iraq. Twenty-one soldiers 

were reported killed. [NYT] 

July 27: Reuters reported that Kurdish rebels had 
launched an offensive aimed at capturing Kirkük. 
The rebel force reported killing 63 government 
soldiers and taking 200 prisoners. [FBIS] 

July 29: UAA Premier Shaykh Khalifah ibn Zayd 
arrived in Iraq on a 3 day visit. [MEED] 

Aug. 5: An industrial and economic pact was con- 
cluded with Egypt providing for joint projects in 
a number of fields. [MEES] 


Israel 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict) 


1974 


May 19: Premier designate Yitzhak Rabin received 
a mandate from his Labor Party to form a 
governing coalition consisting of Labor, Mapam, 
and Arab groups, the independent liberals in 
Prime Minister Golda Meir’s government, and 
the Civil Rights Movement members. The vote 
was 302 to 36 with 6 abstentions. [NYT] 

May 22: The Independent Liberal Party’s Central 
Committee decided to join Premier designate 
Rabin’s coalition. [JP] 

May 23: The Labor Mapam Alignment, the Inde- 
pendent Liberals and the Citizens Rights Move- 
ment signed an agreement to form a coalition. 
[JP] 

Premier designate Rabin gained the approval 
of the 3 parties of his coalition to form a govern- 
ment. Moshe Dayan announced he would not 
serve in the new Cabinet. [NYT] 

May 24: Abba Eban announced he would not take 
a post in the Rabin government. [NYT] 

May 28: Premier designate Rabin announced the 
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formation of a new Cabinet around a 3 party 
coalition. [NYT] 

June 3: The new Cabinet as presented to the 
Knesset: 

Yitzhak Rabin: Premier 

Yigal Allon: Deputy Premier and Foreign Affairs 
Shimon Peres: Defense 

Aharin Yadlin: Education 

Yehoshua Rabinowitz: Housing 

Gad Yaacobi: Transportation 

Haim Zadok: Justice and Religious Affairs 
Haim Bar-Lev: Commerce & Indusiry 
Shlomo Hillel: Police and Interior 

Victor Shemtov: Health and Welfare 
Shlomo Rosen: Immigrant Absorption 

Moshe Baram: Labor 

Avraham Ofer: Communications 

Aharon Uzan: Agriculture 

Aharon Yariv: Information 

Moshe Kol: Tourism 

Shulamit Aloni: Without Portfolio 

Israel Galili: Without Portfolio 

Gideon Hausner: Without Portfolio [FBIS] 

June 7: US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
said to the US Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that the US had agreed to negotiate future 
US military assistance to Israel on a long-term 
rather than yearly basis. [NYT] 

June 16: US President Richard Nixon arrived in 
Israel. He met with top government leaders as 
well as former Premier Golda Meir. [NYT] 

June 17: US President Nixon promised Israel an 
agreement on nuclear technology similar to that 
promised to Egypt. [WP] 

June 23: An Israeli team led by Defense Minister 
Shimon Peres arrived in Washington to work 
out a multi-billion dollar program for US military 
and economic assistance. [WP] 

June 25: Defense Minister Shimon Peres said in 
Washington that Israel did not have tactical 
nuclear weapons. 

It was reported that Israel had borrowed 
$300m in the US over the last 3 weeks through 
an unusual issue of securities guaranteed by the 
US government. [NYT] i 

June 27: A contract was signed with the US for 
$39m worth of uranium fuel for the atomic power 
plant promised by Nixon. [WP] 

June 28: Premier Rabin arrived in London for the 
Socialist International Conference. Later in the 
day he met with Prime Minister Harold Wilson. 
[NYT] 

June 30: Nixon converted another $500m in loans 
to Israel into outright grants bringing the total 
amount converted to $1.5 billion out of a total of 
$2.2 billion loaned. [NYT] 

July 10: A commission that investigated the killing 
of students at Maalot on May 15 criticized Dayan 
and Chief of Staff Mordechai Gur for their 
handling of the incident. [NYT] 
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July 16: US Treasury Secretary William Simon 
arrived from Cairo for a 3 day visit. [JP] 

July 25: Foreign Minister Allon flew to Washing- 
ton for talks on peace in the Middle East and 
long-term US military aid. [NYT] 

July 29: Israeli soldiers broke up an encampment 
of Jewish nationalists squatting in occupied Jor- 
dan. [NYT] 

Aug. 15: The Knesset rejected a Likud motion 
calling for a national referendum on the future 
of the West Bank. [NYT] 


Jordan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Morocco 
and Persian Gulf) 


1974 


June 17: US President Richard Nixon arrived in 
Jordan on the final leg of his Middle East tour. 
[WP] 

June 18: US President Nixon left Jordan. The 
formation of a joint Jordanian American Com- 
mission to promote and review cooperation was 
announced. [NYT] 

June 29: Syrian Deputy Premier and Foreign 
Minister ‘Abd al-Halim Khaddam arrived for a 
24 hour visit. [MEED] 

July 5: An International Development Association 
loan of $7.5m to finance the Northeast Ghor 
Irrigation and Rural Development project was 
announced. [IDA newsletter] 

July 8: It was reported that King Husayn had left 
Amman for short visits to Oman, Abū Dhabi and 
Kuwayt. [TDN] 

July 8: Qatar ruler Shaykh Khalifah ibn Hamad 
al-Thani arrived for a 3 day visit. [FBIS] 

July 27: The government lifted the censorship of 
the country’s 4 daily and 6 weekly newspapers 
imposed just before the October war. [NYT] 


Kashmir 


1974 


June 10: Indian Foreign Minister Swaran Singh 
ended a 2 day visit to Kashmir which included 
talks with Shaykh Abdallah. [FBIS] 


Kuwayt 


(See also General, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria and Pe- 
troleum A ffairs) 


1974 


May 24: It was reported that diplomatic relations 
had been established with Cuba. [MEED] 
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June 29: An agreement on cultural and scientific 
cooperation was signed with the Soviet Union. 
[MEED] 

July 21: US Treasury Secretary William Simon 
met with Acting Amir Crown Prince Shaykh 
Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah. [NYT] 

Aug. 13: A loan of $25m to Syria was announced. 
[MEES] 


Lebanon 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Iran, Persian Gulf 
and Syria) 


1974 


June 10: The first conference of Lebanese Muslim 
leaders ended in Beirut. The conference lasted 
one week and dealt with the status of Islam in 
a changing world. [AW] 

June 28: One man was killed and several wounded 
in a clash between rival Palestinian guerrilla 
factions at the Shatila refugee camp. [NYT] 

Former Yemeni Foreign Minister Muhammad 
Nümàn was assassinated in Beirut. [JP] 

June 29: It was reported that as many as 20 people 
had been killed and 17 wounded in clashes be- 
tween rival Palestinian guerrilla factions. [NYT] 

July 1: It was reported that the leadership of the 
Palestinian guerrilla movement had notified Pre- 
mier Taqi al-din al-Sülh that it would assume 
responsibility for keeping terrorists from attack- 
ing Israel from Lebanon. [NYT] 

July 3: Lebanon and the PLO appealed to Arab 
countries for help in protecting Palestinian refu- 
gee camps from Israeli attacks. [NYT] 

July 4: Kuwayt's ruler Shaykh Sabah al-Salim al- 
Sabah arrived in Beirut. [FBIS] 

July 11: Diplomatic sources reported that the So- 
viet Union had offered support and assistance to 
Lebanon to strengthen its defenses against Israel. 
[NYT] : 

July 29: Fighting was reported between supporters 
of the Lebanese Phalangist party and Palestinian 
guerrillas. [NYT] 

July 31: It was reported that a total of 5 people 
were killed and 24 wounded in the 48 hours of 
fighting between the Palestinian guerrillas and 
the Phalangist "militia" which ended at midnight 
July 30 in the Beirut suburb of Bekwaneh. [AW] 


Libya 
(See also General, Egypt, Sudan and Petroleum 
Affairs) 
1974 


May 19: Libya announced a $30m loan to Syria. 
[JP] 
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May 20: At the end of Premier ‘Abd al-Salam 
Jallüd's week long visit to the Soviet Union, a 
trade agreement "to widely promote the develop- 
ment of mutually beneficial trade" was announced, 
Details were not disclosed. [NYT] 

May 24: A report in Al Fatih was cited which 
gave Libya's total contribution to the October 
war effort as $700m. [MEED] 

May 29: A report in the Daily Mail was cited 
which stated that a massive amount of Soviet 
military hardware was being shipped into Libya. 
[JP] 

June 12: President Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhàfi met 
with PLO leader Yàsir ‘Arafat in Tripoli. [JP] 

June 18: Gambian President Dawda Jawara arrived 
on a 3 day visit. [FBIS] 

June 29: Vice President of Iraq’s Revolutionary 
Command Council Saddam Husayn arrived in 
Tripoli to begin a 3 day official visit. [FBIS] 

July 17: PLO chairman ‘Arafat arrived for talks 
with Libyan leaders. [FBIS] 

July 20: An agreement was signed with the Soviet 
Union which provided for technical, economic, 
trade and scientific cooperation. [MEES] 

Aug. 6: President of the UAA, Shaykh Zayd of 
Abi Dhabi arrived in Tripoli with a 44 man 
delegation. [MEED] 


Mod 


(See also General and Iran) 


1974 


May 16: King Husayn of Jordan left after a 3 day 
visit. [MEED] 

May 31: It was reported that Saudi Arabia had 
agreed to loan Morocco $50m to finance several 
economic development projects. [MEED] 

June 27: Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba ar- 
rived in Rabat. [FBIS] 

July 5: It was reported that agreements on eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation and cultural 
exchanges were signed with Cameroun following 
a 5 day visit by Cameroun President Aamadou 
Ahidjo. 

A. 3 day visit by Iraqi Vice President Saddam 
Husayn was reported. [MEED] 

July 8: King Hasan in a Youth Day speech said 
that the Spanish Sahara would be freed from 
Spain in 1975. [JP] 

July 12: World Bank loans totalling $82m and an 
African Development Bank loan of $16.8m were 
reported. [MEED] 

Aug. 1: French Foreign Minister Jean Sauvagnar- 
gues arrived in Rabat on a short official visit. 
[FBIS] 

Aug. 10: UAA President Shaykh Zayd of Abū 
Dhabi arrived on a 3 day visit. [FBIS] 
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Pakistan 


1974 


May 20: Pakistani Foreign Minister Aziz Ahmad 
asked the US for protective guarantees against 
a nuclear attack by India. [NYT] 

May 25: China and Pakistan signed a revised bor- 
der trade agreement. [NYT] \ 

May 28: It was reported that a total of 65 newsmen 
had been arrested in a dispute with the govern- 
ment over dismissals from the newspaper Musa- 
waat. [NYT] 

June 1: Pakistan cancelled a proposed meeting with 
India to discuss further normalization of relations 
because of India’s recent nuclear test. [NYT] 

June 2: Rioting went on for the fourth day between 
Muslim sects throughout the country. [NYT] 

June 4: Authorities reported that 30 persons were 
killed, 200 injured, and 2,000 arrested in 5 days 
of Muslim warfare in Punjab Province. [NYT] 

June 7: Pakistan charged that India was attempt- 
ing to develop a delivery system for nuclear 
weapons. Prime Minister Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto said 
Pakistan would develop its own nuclear program. 
[NYT] : 

June 24: The government was charged with having 
killed 800 people in bombing raids on villages in 
troublesome western Baluchistan. [WP] 

June 27: Prime Minister Bhutto arrived in Dacca 
on what was described officially as “a mission of 
peace and reconciliation.” [NYT] 

June 28: Bhutto publicly apologized in Dacca for 
what he called the “shameful repression and un- 
speakable crimes” committed in Bangladesh by 
the Pakistani army in 1971. [NYT] 

June 29: Bhutto left Bangladesh without having 
reached any substantial agreements on the prob- 
lems between the two countries. [NYT] 

July 8: Bhutto called for a resumption of US arms 
shipments to Pakistan. [NYT] 

July 11: The government reported unusual Indian 
and Afghani troop movements along the border. 
[NYT] 

July 28: A foreign office spokesman issued a stern 
warning to Afghanistan to stop interfering in the 
internal affairs of Pakistan, specifically in the 
Baluchistan provinces. [TDN] 

Aug. 3: It was announced that China would give 
Pakistan a $25m sports complex. [NYT] 


Persian Gulf 


(See also General, Egypt, Jordan, Libya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Tunisia and Petroleum 
Affairs) 
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May 26: It was announced at the end of talks be- 
tween Lebanese Premier Taqi al-din al-Sülh and 
UAA President Shaykh Zayd that the UAA 
would give Lebanon aid totalling LL 150m for 
irrigation projects in Southern Lebanon. [AW] 

May 27: Following the visit by Lebanese Premier 
Sülh, Qatar announced a grant in aid of $2m to 
victims of Israeli attacks in Southern Lebanon. 
[AW] 

May 31: It was reported that the Amir of Bahrayn 
had appointed Shaykh ‘Isa bin Muhammad Ab- 
dallah al-Khalifah Minister of Justice in place 
of Shaykh Khalid. [MEED] 

It was reported that Qatar would establish 
diplomatic relations with Brazil. [MEED] 

June 18: The UAA announced a $400m emergency 
aid program for countries suffering most from 
food, fuel and fertilizer prices. [NYT] 

July 5: It was reported that diplomatic relations 
at the ambassadorial level would be established 
between Oman and Argentina. [MEED] 

July 7: King Husayn of Jordan visited Oman. 
[MEED] 

Aug. 2: It was reported that the UAA had decided 
to join the Arab Investment Co. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Iran, Mo- 
rocco, Syria and Petroleum Affairs) 


1974 


May 24: It was reported that diplomatic relations 
would be established with Gambia. [MEED] 

June 6: Deputy Premier Fahd bin 'Abd al-'Aziz 
was welcomed in Washington by US President 
Richard Nixon. [NYT] 

June 8: An agreement was signed with the US 
providing for wide ranged military and economic 
arrangements. [NYT] 

June 14: US President Nixon arrived in Jiddah 
and was welcomed by King Faysal at the airport. 
[NYT] 

June 18: The possibility of a Saudi purchase of 
special US Treasury issues was reported. [NYT] 

July 5: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Trinidad and Tobago. [FBIS] 

July 7: Yemeni leader Lt. Col. Ibrahim al-Hamdi 
arrived for talks with King Faysal. [AW] 

July 12: It was reported that an economic and 
technical cooperation agreement had been signed 
with South Korea during Foreign Minister ‘Umar 
Saqqaf’s visit there. [MEED] 

July 14: Yasir ‘Arafat, chairman of the PLO, vis- 
ited King Faysal. [FBIS] 
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July 20: US Treasury Secretary William Simon 
met with King Faysal to discuss possible Saudi 
investment of oil revenues in the US. [NYT] 

July 29: An agreement was initialled with the 
United Arab Amirates (UAA) to settle the long 
disputed and undefined border of several hundred 
kms. between the 2 countries. [JP] 


South Yemen 


1974 


July 1: Somali Foreign Minister Umar Arte Ghalib 
arrived in Aden on an official visit. [FBIS] 

July 15: An International Development Association 
loan of $5.4m for educational projects was re- 
ported. [IDA Newsletter] 


Sudan 


(See also General and Egypt) 


1974 


May 31: It was reported that President Ja'far al- 
Numayri inaugurated work on the Sudan-Saudi 
joint venture refinery in Port Sudan. Also the 2 
countries concluded an agreement on the develop- 
ment of mineral resources in the Red Sea. 
[MEED] 

June 1: The 8 Palestinian guerrillas charged with 
the murder of 3 Western diplomats in March 
1973 went on trial in Khartüm. [NYT] 

June 6: Yt was reported that thousands of Sudanese 
were giving small donations to their government 
to pay off a loan made to Sudan by Libya. [WP] 

June 7: It was reported that China had loaned 
Sudan $12m for the construction of a road and 
a textile plant. [MEED] 

June 14: It was reported that UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Kurt Waldheim held talks in Khartüm. 
[MEED] 


June 24: A Sudanese court sentenced 8 Palestinian ` 


guerrillas to life imprisonment. President Nu- 
mayri commuted the sentence to 7 years and 
turned the supervision of the sentence over to the 
Palestinian Liberation Organization. [NYT] 

June 25: The US recalled its ambassador to Sudan 
in protest over the release of the Palestinian 
guerrillas. [WP] 

July 5: An agreement for a loan of $20m on the 
Eurodollar market was signed in London. 
[MEED] 

July 22: President Numayri announced the follow- 
ing Cabinet changes: 

Abul-Qasim Muhammad Ibrahim: Agriculture, 
Food & Natural Resources 
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Nadir Dayfallah: Health & Social Welfare. 

A new ministry was created, the Ministry of 
Irrigation and Hydroelectric Power, to be headed 
by Yahya ‘Abd al-Majid. [MEED] 


Syria 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Iran, Jordan, Ku- 
wayt and Libya) 


1974 


May 23: The official Syrian news agency, SANA, 
announced Syria had received $50m from Kuwayt 
for the “war effort.” [AW] 

June 8: Saudi Foreign Minister Umar al-Saqqaf 
held talks with President Hafiz al-Asad and 
Syrian ministers. [MEED] 

June 11: It was reported that Syria had received 
its first shipment of the newest Soviet warplane, 
the Mig. 23. [JP] l 

June 15: US President Richard Nixon received a 
warm welcome upon his arrival in Damascus. 
President Asad met President Nixon at the air- 
port. [NYT] 

June 16: Resumption of diplomatic relations with 
the US was announced at the end of US President 
Nixon’s visit. Nixon also said that there would 
be “an expansion in contacts and cooperation,” 
between the 2 countries. [NYT] . 

June 20: Deputy Premier Muhammad Haydar said 
that Damascus hoped to forge closer economic 
relations with Western Europe and the US. 
[AW] 

June 21: It was reported that Kuwayt had given 
Syria $100m in the last 2 months and that Saudi 
Arabia had just granted Syria $50m. [MEED] 

June 26: Asad raised the Syrian flag in al-Qunay- 
tirah the morning after its return from Israeli 
forces. [WP] 

June 29: Lebanese Prime Minister Taqi al-din al- 
Sülh arrived in Damascus on a 1 day official 
visit. [FBIS] 

July 1: Qatar ruler Shaykh Khalifah ibn Hamad 
al-Thàni arrived for a 3 day visit. [FBIS] 

July 2: PLO Chairman Yasir ‘Arafat met with 
Asad in Damascus. [AW] 

July 25: Asad met with ‘Arafat on the current state 
of the Palestinian revolution. [FBIS] 

July 31: It was reported that the new US ambas- 
sador would be Richard Murphy. [WP] 

Aug. 7: It was announced that diplomatic relations 
would be resumed with West Germany after a 
9 year break. [NYT] 

Aug. 14: Asad arrived in Yugoslavia on a official 
visit. [FBIS] 


Tunisia 
(See also Morocco) 
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July 3: Mauritanian President Mukhtar Ould Dadah 
arrived on an official visit. [FBIS] 

July 5: A $15m United Nations Development Pro- 
gram loan for industrial, agricultural and social 
projects was announced. [MEED] 

Prime Minister Hedi Nouira visited Yugo- 
slavia. [MEED] 

July 12: It was reported that an extensive economic 
and social agreement had been signed with Al- 
geria at the end of the first Joint Supreme Com- 
mission meeting in Algiers from June 30-July 2. 
(MEED] 

July 29: A World Bank loan of $23.3m to Tunisia 
for a phosphate development project was an- 
nounced. [IBRD] 

Aug. 1: UAA President Shaykh Zayd arrived in 
Tunis, [FBIS] 


Turkey 


(See also Cyprus) 


1974 


May 25: Premier Bulent Ecevit announced that 
Greece had agreed to settle its oil dispute with 
Turkey in the Aegean Sea through negotiations. 
[NYT] : 

May 28: Turkish officials announced that high level 
talks with Greece over the Aegean dispute would 
take place in Canada on June 19. [WP] 

May 29: The government announced it had sent a 
research vessel to the disputed area of the Aegean 
Sea. It was reported that Greece reacted by 
placing its armed forces on alert. [NYT] 

June 1: It was announced that diplomatic relations 
would be established with East Germany. [FBIS] 

June 11: A new trade agreement was signed with 
Bulgaria. [FBIS] 

June 17: It was reported that a second group of 
Kurds had fled to Turkey seeking asylum from 
both the forces of Mustafa Barazani as well as 
the Baghdad government troops. [TDN] 

June 20: Foreign Minister Turan Gunes met for 
414 hours with Greek Foreign Minister Tetenes 
in Ottawa. The talks were described as "a broad 
review" of problems pending between the two 
countries. [TDN] 

June 25: Ecevit met with Greek Prime Minister 
Andrecupulos in Brussels to discuss the month 
old dispute over oil prospecting in the Aegean. 
[TDN] 

June 27: Gunes arrived in Bucharest at the start 
of a week long visit. [TDN] 
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June 29: The President of Mauritania, Mukhtar 
Ould Dadah, arrived in Ankara. [TDN] 

July 1: Iraqi Vice President Saddām Husayn made 
a stop in Ankara for talks with Ecevit. 

Iraqi planes were reported to have bombed 
Turkish villages on the border. [TDN] 

The government lifted the ban on opium poppy 
cultivation initiated in 1971. [NYT] 

July 3: It was reported that the World Bank had 
approved a $148m loan to Turkey for a lignite 
mine and power generation scheme in Elbistan. 
[TDN] 

July 5: The US Ambassador was called back to 
the US for consultation in the wake of Turkey’s 
decision to resume opium poppy cultivation. 
[NYT] 

July 12: Thousands of political prisoners were re- 
leased from prison as the result of a ruling by 
the Constitutional Court which included them in 
the general amnesty bill adopted in May. [NYT] 

July 13: Gunes left Turkey for a 3 day visit to 
China. [TDN] 

July 15: Gunes met with Chinese Foreign Minister 
Chi Peng-Pei. [TDN] 

July 16: It was reported that the Soviet Union had 
informed Turkey that it was ready to cooperate 
with her in defining the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Cyprus. [NYT] 

President Fahri Koruturk blamed the Greek 
government for instigating the coup in Cyprus. 
[WP] 

July 17: Turkish forces were reported in a high 
state of readiness for a possible amphibious inva- 
sion of Cyprus. [WP] 

July 18: The Parliament met in secret session to 
discuss the situation in Cyprus. [NYT] 

It was reported that thousands of Turkish 
troops has moved to the coast only 40 miles from 
Cyprus. Transport ships were reported off the 
coast. [WP] 

July 22: Ecevit asserted that Turkey accepted the 
cease fire on Cyprus but that the “Turkish pres- 
ence on the island is now irrevocably established.” : 
[NYT] 

July 23: Ecevit announced the casualties from the 
Cyprus operation: 57 dead, 184 wounded, and 242 
missing. [WP] 

July 24: Turkey confirmed that its warplanes had 
mistakenly sunk one of its own ships off Cyprus. 
Forty nine men of the crew of 249 were still miss- 
ing. [WP] . 

July 26: It was reported that a trade agreement 
had been signed with Cairo during Gunes' visit 
there. [MEED] 

Aug. 2: It was reported that a financial protocol 
was signed with France under which Turkey 
would benefit from a total credit of 117m French 
francs. [TDN] 

Aug..3: Turkish Cypriote leader Rauf Denktas ar- 
rived in Ankara for talks with Ecevit. [NYT] 
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Yemen 


(See also Iran, Lebanon, Persian Gulf and Syria) 


1974 


May 31: It was reported that Prime Minister 
Hasan Makki was on a Z week tour of Gulf oil 
states in quest for assistance in Yemen’s develop- 
ment program. [MEED] 

June 12: It was reported that President ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Iryani resigned over a conflict with 
the legislative branch of the government. [NYT] 

June 13: The army of the Republic of Yemen 
seized power in an apparently bloodless coup. 
[NYT] 

June 14: It was reported that the new military 
rulers had suspended the Constitution, dissolved 
the legislature and disbanded the sole political 
organization. [NYT] 

June 16: The ruling military junta lifted a 4 day 
old dusk to dawn curfew. [WP] 

June 22: A new Cabinet was announced: 

Muhsin Ahmad al-‘Ayni: Prime Minister and 
Foreign Affairs 

Hasán Makki: Deputy Prime Minister for Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

‘Abd al-Latif Dayfallàh: Public Works 
Muhammad al-Junayd: Finance 

‘Abdallah A. al-Asnaj: Communication 

Ahmad Jabir ‘Afif: Education 

‘Alf al-Sam’an: Justice 

Ahmad Dahmash: Information 

‘Abd al-Karim al-Iryani: State for Development 
Affairs 

‘Abd al-Malik al-Tayyib: Local Governments 
Yahya al-Mutawakkil: Interior ` 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wadüd: Health 

‘Abduh ‘Ali "Uthmàn: Municipalities : 
Sultàn Algarshi: Supplies & Consumer Affairs 
Muhammad al-Rubà^: Youth, Labor & Social 
Affairs 

Ahmad al-Kabab: Wagf 

‘Abd al-Wahhab Mahmüd: Economy 
Muhammad A. al-Wazir: Agriculture 

Salah al-Masri: State 

Amin Abii Ra’s: State 

‘Abd al-Karim al-Jansi: State 


Petroleum Affairs 


1974 


May 23: Algerian Foreign Minister Abdel Salam 
Bouteflika declared Algeria in favor of lifting the 
8 month old oil embargo against the Netherlands 
and Denmark. [NYT] 
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May 26: Kuwayt put 1.25m barrels/day of crude 
oil on the market for direct sale to foreign cus- 
tomers. The oil is in government hands as a 
result of the recent 60% takeover of the Kuwayt 
Oil Co. [NYT] 

May 30: The economic commission of the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
opened a 3 day meeting in Vienna. [NYT] 

June 2: Arab oil ministers meeting in Geneva 
decided to maintain the embargo on the Nether- 
lands. [NYT] 

Algeria dissented from the OAPEC decision to 
maintain its embargo on the Netherlands and 
lifted it. [MEED] 

June 3: Saudi Arabia called for a limited but high 
level meeting of major oil producing and oil 
consuming countries for a “practical dialogue” 
on energy. [NYT] 

June 7: It was reported that shipments of Iraqi 
crude from East Mediterranean ports fell sharply 
in May. The drop was partly attributed to slack 
demand in Europe. [MEES] 

June 8: African countries meeting in Somalia were 
told that they would not receive petroleum from 
Arab oil states and reduced prices. [NYT] 

June 9: It was announced that the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co. (Aramco) and the government of 
Saudi Arabia had reached an agreement whereby 
the Saudis would take a majority 60% ownership 
of the company’s concessions and assets. [NYT] 

June 12: An agreement was signed in Tripoli 
whereby Shell Oil accepted Libya’s 100% nation- 
alization of its interests in Libya. The company 
agreed to drop all legal action and to accept 
compensation at book value. [MEES] 

It was reported that the announced Saudi gov- 
ernment takeover of 60% control of Aramco was 
aimed at giving the Saudis more bargaining power 
at the meeting of OPEC in Quito, Ecuador. 
[NYT] 

June 17: OPEC decided to freeze crude oil prices 
at their current levels but to raise the royalty 
paid to the governments by the oil companies 2%. 
[WP] . 

June 26: Algeria warned that it and other oil 
producing countries would cut production if 
necessary to maintain current prices. [NYT] 

July 1: It was reported that according, to May 
production figures Saudi Arabia became the no. 1 
oil producer in the world having surpassed the 
US. [NYT] 

July 2: Tran doubled the price of its natural gas 
unilaterally. [TDN] 

July 3: Kuwayt oil ministry sources reported that 
all of the more than 40 bids for the government's 
participation crude were below the posted price. 
[NYT] ; 

July 7: Talks were suspended between Abū Dhabi 
and foreign oil companies in the negotiations for 
government takeover. [NYT] 
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July 10: It was reported that the Kuwayt National 
Assembly had rejected a proposed production cut 
of 1 million b/d. [WP] 

Abū Dhabi announced an increase in royalty 
taxes on crude to 14.5% from 12.5%. 

OPEC decided to end the oil embargo on the 
Netherlands and to set up the Arab Investment 
Corporation with assets of $1.1 billion. The de- 
cisions were made on the opening day of the 
meeting of oil ministers in Cairo. [NYT] 

July 12: It was reported that the price of Arabian 
Light, the “marker crude,” had recently slipped 
from $10.25/barrel to $9.90/barrel due to an over- 
abundance. [MEED] 

July 17: The government of Oman announced an 
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agreement with Petroleum Development Oman 
(PDO) which raised government participation 
from 25% to 60%. [MEES] : 

July 18: The US State Department publicly 
criticized Gulf Oil and BP for having agreed 
2 days earlier to pay 9496-9596 of the posted price 
for Kuwayt oil. The average price paid currently 
is 9396. [NYT] 

July 21: Minister of Oil and Mineral Resources 
Ahmad Zaki Yamani announced that Saudi 
Arabia would hold an auction sale of crude oil 
in early August. [MEES] 

July 30: Gulf Oil Corp. Chairman R. Dorsey said 
upon his arrival in Kuwayt that there was a 3% 
to 496 excess supply of oil in the world. [WP] 
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MEXIPAK WHEAT PERFORMANCE IN 





LEBANON 1970-71 


Brook A. Greene 


Lebanon imports large quantities of wheat 
to meet local demand.! This demand can be 
expected to increase, owing to two main rea- 
sons: first, the rather static average yield for 
total local wheat production of 80 kg/decare 
or 0.8 tons/hectare and the declining total area 
planted to wheat ;? and secondly, an increasing 
population which is becoming more urban and 
more affluent. This expectation of an increas- 
ingly wider gap between supply and demand 
for wheat has been of much concern to the gov- 
ernment. 

In cooperation with the Ford Foundation, the 
Ministry of Agriculture introduced Mexipak-65 
(white Mexipak) and Indus-66 (red Mexipak) 
into Lebanon in 1967. A study? conducted in 
the Biqa' Valley in 1969-70, the most important 
wheat growing region of Lebanon, showed 


that these Mexipak wheats were yielding on 
the average 23 per cent more than local wheats, 
or 263 kg/decare as compared to 213 kg/ 
decare. 


Mexipak Outperforms Local Wheats 


In the 1970-1971 crop year, out of a total 
recorded population of 342 farmers who were 
growing Mexipak, a 20 per cent random sample 
was obtained for the North and the South, and 
an 11 per cent sample from the Biqa'. Of the 
52 Mexipak growers sampled 48 also grew 
local wheat varieties. A comparison of costs 
and returns could thus be made under similar 
management conditions. 

The main results of this survey are presented 
here.5 


1. Average annual import of wheat for the period 1960-1970 was 220,000 metric tons or 


74 per cent of the total supply required annually. These imports were valued on the average at 
Lebanese pounds (LL) 64 million annually between 1965 and 1970 (Ministry of Planning, 
Recueil de Statistiques Libanaises, Direction Centrale de la Statistique, Beirut, 1970), pp. 189, 
241. 

2. Total wheat area in 1957 was 70,000 hectares as compared to 47,560 hectares in 1970. For 
the same dates, average yields were 1-ton and 0.9 tons/hectare (Recueil de Statistiques Liba- 
naises, Beirut). 

3. Ford Foundation, “A Yield Comparison of Mexipak and Local Wheat Varieties in 
Lebanon" (Unpublished Report, Beirut, 1970). 

4. In 1970, there were an estimated 224,141 (47 per cent), 133,878 (28 per cent), 93,689 (20 
per cent), and 23,908 (5 per cent) decares planted to wheat in the Biga', South, North and 
Mount Lebanon regions of Lebanon respectively (Agricultural Census, 1970). 

5. Detailed results are available in the following publication: Greene, B. A., M. Issi and N. 
Alami, Production, Importation and Marketing of Wheat in Lebanon 1970-1971 (Publication 
# 52, Faculty of Agriculture, American University of Beirut, Beirut, Dec. 1972). 


A Brook A. GREENE is a member of the Agricultural Faculty of the American University of 
Beirut. 
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Taste 1 Average Yields for Different Wheat Varieties in Lebanon, 
by Region, 1970-1971 











Yield (kg/decare) 











% 
Increase 
Increase (6)= 
Region Mexipak Range Traditional Range (5)— (5)/(3) 
(1) . (2) (3) (4) (1)— (3) x 100 
North 262 90-440 146 60-920 116 80 
Biqa‘ 4791 200-706 2851 135-400 194 68 
South 223 65-463 127 . 60-200 96 76 
Average 321 — 186 — 135 73 











1 Average yield for the Biga' farmers that had no irrigation was: 390 kg/decare for Mexipak 
as compared to 257 kg/decare for traditional varieties. 


(a) Yields: On the average, Mexipak yields 
were 73 per cent greater than yields for tradi- 
tional varieties or 321 kg/decare as compared 
to 186 kg/decare (Table 1). The highest aver- 
age yields were in the Biqa‘ where 13 per cent 
of the sample had irrigated fields for both new 
and traditional varieties. No other farmers sam- 
pled had irrigation facilities. Forty per cent of 
Mexipak growers in the Biqà' had yields of 
600 kg/decare or more. In the North, 38 per 
cent of the farmers sampled had yields of 300 
kg/decare or more as compared to 28 of those 
sampled in the South. Without irrigation, the 
average for the Biqa‘ was 390 kg/decare with 
50 per cent of the remaining sample averaging 


300 kg/decare or more, a figure still substan- 
tially greater than for the other regions. - 

The main reason for the greater yield of all 
varieties in the Bigà' appeared to be larger 
applications of fertilizer. However, within the 
Biqa‘ and the South, there was no significant 
difference in the rate of fertilization of Mexipak 
and traditional varieties whereas there was a 
significant difference in the North (Table 2). 
It therefore appears that while the Biqà' farm- 
ers used more fertilizer they did not in fact 
appreciate the difference in yield potential be- 
tween the new and the traditional varieties as 
did farmers in the North. 

(b) Net Returns: In spite of lower returns 
on straw and lower selling prices, the average 


TABLE 2 Average Rate of Fertilization on Different Wheat Varieties in Lebanon, 
by Region, 1970-1971 














Rate of Fertilization (kg/decare) 








Significant 

` Mexipak "Traditional Difference 
Region Varieties Varieties at 5961 
North 54.8 33.2 Yes 
Biqà* 82.3 68.5 No 
South 36.8 37.9 No 
Average 58.0 46.5 No 














1 A Z-test was used for the total average figures while a t-test was used intra-region. 


6. On the average straw hay returns were 23 per cent lower for Mexipak than for traditional 
varieties. The average selling price for Mexipak was PL 28/kg as compared to PL 31/kg for 
traditional varieties (PL 100 = one Lebanese pound). This difference was mainly due to the 


lower baking quality of Mexipak varieties. 
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TABLE 3 Average Net Returns for Different Wheat Varieties in Lebanon, 
by Region, 1970-1971 











Net Returns (L.L./decare) 








Mexipak Traditional Increase Ratio 
Region (1) (2) (3) (4)=(2): (1) 
North 16 4 12 1:4 
Biqa‘ 68 27 41 1:2.5 
South | 21 6 15 1:3.3 
Average 35 12 23 1:28 
net return for Mexipak was significantly (c) Potential Production: Assuming the 


greater in all regions, and, as a whole, than 
for the traditional varieties (Table 3). This 
amounted to an increase over traditional vari- 
eties of four times (in the North), two times 
(in the Biqa‘) and three times (in the South). 

Of particular interest here were the cost of 
production figures. On the average for all re- 
gions, total production costs for Mexipak were 
12 per cent greater than for traditional varieties 
(Table 4). The greatest increase was in the 
North, which was, in fact, the only region 
within which a significant difference in pro- 
duction costs between these varieties occurred. 
The main reasons for this appeared to be 
greater labor costs since the specific items 
which were more costly in the North than in 
either of the other two regions were: trans- 
porting and spreading fertilizer, spreading 
seeds, guarding. harvesting, filling sacks and 
collecting straw. 


greater adoption of Mexipak varieties? which 
were only planted on less than 35 per cent of 
their wheat areas by this sample, and assuming 
increased efficiency of management practices, 
then potential production could be increased 
five times to roughly 200,000 metric tons from 
a total of 43,000 metric tons in 1970. This fig- 
ure assumed: 


1. Twenty per cent of the 1968 total wheat 
acreage (680,510 decares) or 136,102 
decares would be sown to Mexipak and 
have an average yield of 600 kg/decare: 

2. Thirty per cent of the 1968 total wheat 
acreage or 204.153 decares would be sown 
to Mexipak and have an average yield of 
400 kg/decares ; 

3. The remaining acreage of 340,255 decares 
would shrink by 50 per cent to 170,128 
decares and would have an average yield 
of 250 kg/decare. 


TABLE 4 Average Total Production Costs for Different Wheat Varieties 
in Lebanon, by Region, 1970-1971 




















Cost (L.L./decare) 
Increase % Increase Significance 
Mexipak Traditional (1)—(2) (3)/(2) X100 difference at 5%1 
Region (1) (2) (3)= (4)— (5) 
North 65 54 11 21 Yes 
Biqa‘ 73 68 5 ^8 No 
South 59 54 5 9 No 
Average 66 59 7 : 12 Yes 








1 A Z-test was used for the total average figures while a t-test was used intra-region. 


7. These are soft wheat varieties. Hard wheats are preferred for local breads. However, 
mixing of the flour has not yet been attempted due to the low acreage (an estimated 20,000 
decares or four per cent of the total 1970 area planted to wheat). 
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With these assumptions, total potential produc- 
tion would be 205,854 metric tons.8 


Conclusions and Implications 

While not yet widely adopted, high yielding 
Mexipak wheat varieties have given signifi- 
cantly greater net returns than traditional 
wheat varieties in Lebanon. This has been pri- 
marily due to high yields while production 
costs, at the moment, have not been much dif- 
ferent for all wheat varieties. However, even 
in a country as small as Lebanon, significant 
regional differences occurred in wheat perfor- 
mance. Thus, in the North, there appeared to 
be greater adoption of Mexipak varieties along 
with more use of fertilizer on these varieties 
than on traditional varieties. In other regions, 
adoption was less and no difference existed 
between varieties with regard to fertilizer rates. 

It would therefore appear that the Northern 
region of Lebanon is leading the rest of the 
country in the adoption of new high yielding 
Mexipak soft wheat varieties. While the farm- 
ers sampled in the North were spread through- 
out the area (which includes the Akkar Plain 
and the mountainous areas) it was clear that 
a more detailed survey should be carried out 
to confirm the results of this study. This rec- 
ommendation would also hold true for all re- 
gions. 
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Of prime importance in improving the per- 
formance of any crop is careful selection of the 
best plants in relation to microclimatic and 
agronomic characteristics in each local area. 
In this study, it was found that farmers had 
planted Mexipak varieties at the same time as 
traditional varieties in all regions. It was there- 
fore clear that management practices could be 
improved in the future. 

With regard to farmer attitudes towards 
consuming the new varieties, the majority fa- 
vored the white Mexipak over the red. In 
addition, no farmers had tried mixing Mexipak 
flour with traditional hard wheat flour. Of 
those farmers who had harvested Mexipak, 16 
per cent had tried the flour and liked it while 
17 per cent had tried it and disliked it. The 
remaining 67 per cent had not tried to consume 
it In any case, the majority (90 per cent) 
intended to continue to plant Mexipak. 

It would therefore appear safe to say that 
Mexipak adoption, average yields and total 
wheat production can be' expected to increase 
in the future. If government policies with re- 
gard to price incentives and greater availability 
of production inputs are directed towards the 
problems, then a potential increase of five times 
present production figures would be easily ob- 
tained. 


8. 136,102 decares X 600 kg/decare = 81,661 metric tons; 204,153 decares X 400 kg/decare 
— 81,661 metric tons; 170,128 decares x 250 kg/decare — 42,532 metric tons for a total of 
205,854 metric tons. This is roughly 50 per cent of the total estimated (by one source) supply of 


wheat required in 1975 of 430,000 metric tons. 
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ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN THE ARAB WORLD 


M. Ali Kettani 


The Beginnings 


Formal education in the Arab world started 
with the advent of Islam. It was imperative 
for the Muslims to understand the Qur'àn and 
the Traditions of the Prophet, which were at 
the basis of all the theories of law and govern- 
_ ment on which this nascent society was based. 
This led, even in the first century of the Hijrah, 
to a tremendous growth in the number of 
schools and colleges over the entire Muslim 
world. 

The centers of this scientific activity were 
mostly, but not exclusively, in Khorasan, Per- 
sia, Iraq, Syria, Egypt and Spain. The mosque 
(jam) in every city and town was itself the 
center of learning. In large cities, these mosques 
were real universities (jami‘ah) where students 
from all over the known world (Muslim and 
non-Muslim) would come to follow the courses 
given by authorities in their fields of special- 
ization. Examples of these are many, to cite 
only a few: Jami‘ Qurtubah, Jami‘ al-Qarawiy- 
yin, Jami‘ al-Zaytünah, Jami‘ al-Azhar, Jami‘ 
Bani ‘Umayyah, al-Jami‘ al-Nabawi, al-Haram 
al-Makki. 

The need for engineering expertise was al- 
ready felt in the year 5 A.H. when the heathen 


1. Ibn Hisham, Al-Sirah al-Nabawiyah (Cairo: 
Awladuh, 1955), V. II, p. 214. (In Arabic.) 

2. Tritton, Arthur Stanley, 
Luzac, 1957), Chapters 7 and 11 


Meccan Quraysh attacked the nascent Muslim 
community of Medina. A Persian Muslim 
named Salman proposed the construction of a 
trench around the city for its defense.! This 
engineering feat for the period and the location 
was executed with brilliance. With the expan- 
sion of the Muslim community, schools of 
"engineering" sprang all over the Muslim 
world from Spain to India.? 


The Nineteenth Century 


The turn of the nineteenth century saw the 
Arab world in decline. Arabic had already been 
superseded in many Muslim countries by local 
languages, and one of the most brilliant centers 
of Islamic civilization, Spain, had been lost four 
centuries before. Even in the heartland of 
Arabic civilization (Egypt, Syria and Iraq), 
Arabic was reduced to the status of a “reli- 
gious" language not to be profaned by everyday 
use. That function had been taken over by 
Ottoman Turkish. The mosques reverted to 
mere centers of worship, with the exception 
of the great mosques of Fez, Tunis, Cairo, 
Damascus, Medina and Mecca. Of the numerous 
universities of the Middle Ages, only three 
survived: the oldest of them all al-Qarawiyyin 


Matba‘at Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi wa 


Materials on Muslim Education in the Middle Ages (London: 


A M. Ari KErrANI is Chairman of the Electrical Engineering Department of the College of 
Petroleum and Minerais, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. He wishes to acknowledge the many 
suggestions received from Dr. Zafar Ishaq Ansari, Associate Professor of History at CPM, 


during the writing of this paper. 
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University of Fez? (Morocco), founded by an 
Arab woman Fatimah al-Fihriyah in 859 A.C.; 
al-Azhar University of Cairo,* founded in 970 
A.C. and the Zaytünah University of Tunis,5 
founded in 1208 A.C. But even these universi- 
ties were reduced in status and size to become 
simple colleges of Arabic language and Islamic 
law. Of the ancient research activity and 
scientific schools nothing was left. 

The entire Arab population lived in a state 
of increasing ignorance and backwardness. The 
few who were trained in technology were 
trained in Istanbul, but most often in the far 
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off cities of Europe. The flow of knowledge 
once again started moving from North to South 
and from West to East after a reversal that 
lasted for more than one thousand years. 


The Forced Renaissance 


In 1972, there were 48 universities in the 
Arab world, including the three ancient uni- 
versities of al-Qarawiyyin, al-Azhar and 
Zaytünah. Of these universities, 38 are state- 
owned, four are private Arab, and six are 
private foreign (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1 Arab Universities (1971-72) 














Name City Year Status Enrollment Language Engr. 
Qarawiyin U. Fez 859 State 931 Arabic 
Al-Azhar U. Cairo 970 State 16,852 Arabic X 
Zaytuna U. Tunis 1208 
American U. Beirut 1866 Pri/F 4,129 English X 
St. Joseph U. Beirut 18/4  Pri/F 2,192 French X 
Algiers U. Algiers 1879 State 9,500 Arabic & F. X 
Cairo U. Cairo 1908 State 64,606 Arabic X 
American U. Cairo 1919  Pri/F 4848 Arabic & E. 
Damascus U. Damascus 1923 State 31,071 Arabic x 
Women Coll. Beirut 1924 Pri/F 700 | English 
Agricult. Inst. Tulkarm 1931 State 385 = Arabic 
Alexandria U. Alexandria 1942 State 33,068 Arabic X 
Ain Shams U. Cairo 1950 State 38,200 Arabic X 
St Esprit U. Jounieh 1950 Pri/F 365 French 
Lebanese U. Beirut 1953 State 10,014 Arabic & F. 
Libyan U. Tripoli 1955 State 5,373 Arabic X 

& Bengazi 

Cairo U. Khartum 1955  Pri/F 5,100 Arabic 
Al-Hikma U. Baghdad 1956  Pri/F 610 Arabic& E. X 
Khartum U. Khartum 1956 State 5983 Arabic & E. X 
Riyadh U. Riyadh 1957 State 3,600 Arabic & E. X 
Assiut U. Assiut 1957 State 9,899 Arabic X 
Mohamed V U. Rabat 1957 State 6,200 Arabic & F. X 
Baghdad U. Baghdad 1958 State 20,066 Arabic X 
Islamic U. Beida 1960 State 500 Arabic 
Arab U. Beirut 1960  Pri/A 17,500 Arabic X 
'Tunis U. Tunis 1960 State 7,828 Arabic & F. 
Aleppo U. Aleppo 1960 State 5,792 Arabic X 


University Press, 1962). (In Arabic.) 
4. Bayard Dodge, Al-Azhar: A Millennium of Muslim Learning (Washington, D. C.: The 
Middle East Institute, 1961). 
5. Kaʻāk, ‘Uthman, “Jami‘ al-Zaytiinah,” Al-‘Arabī (Kuwayt), No. 118, Sept. 1968. 


3. Kettani, Montacer, Al-Qarawtyin, Oldest University in the World (Damascus: Damascus 
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Islamic U. Medina 1961 
Islamic Inst. Butilimit 1961 
Constantine U. Constantine 1961 
Amman U. Amman 1962 
Mustansiria U. Baghdad 1963 
C.P.M. Dhahran 1964 
Middle East C. Beirut 1965 
Oran U. Oran 1965 
Ben Youssef U. Marrakesh 1965 
Kuwayt U. Kuwayt 1966 
K. Abdulaziz U. Mecca & 

Jiddah 1967 
Basra U. Basra 1967 
Mosul U. Mosul 1967 
Sulaymania U. Sulaymania 1968 
Mansura: U. Mansura 1970 
Tanta U. Tanta 1970 
Lattakia U. Lattakia 1971 
Quena U. Quena 1972 
Islamic U. Taizz 1972 
Petro. Coll. Abu-Dhabi 1972 
Petro. Coll. Tripoli 1972 
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State 600 : Arabic 

State 300 Arabic 

State 1,618 Arabic & F. 

State 2,676 Arabic 

Pri/A 9716 Arabic 

State 700* English 

Pri/A 500* Arabic & E. 

State 600 Arabic & F. 

State 1,100 Arabic 

State 1,713 Arabic 

State 1400 Arabic & E. 

State 3,213 Arabic x 
State 3,275 Arabic X 
State 1,130  Arabic& K. X 
State 6,000 Arabic X 
State — Arabic 

State — Arabic 

State — Arabic 

State — Arabic 

State — ? 

State — ? 








Sources: 1) The World of Learning, 1971-72 Europa Publications Ltd. (London), 1972. 


2) University Yearbooks. 


Note: To the total enrollment listed above, about 53,000 students of unaffiliated colleges should 
be added. Most of these are teacher training schools. 


The three ancient universities have had dif- 
ferent fates during the course of the twentieth 
century. Al-Azhar University is the only one 
which has been able to rejuvenate itself by 
the addition in 1961 of new colleges including 
those of medicine and engineering. Its budget 
has been multiplied and the scope of its activi- 
ties has increased. It is, therefore, the only 
university of the Arab world which has main- 
tained a certain continuity since the by-gone 
age of Islamic leadership in science and learn- 
ing. The Zaytünah University has met a com- 
pletely different fate. It has, for all practical 
purposes, been eliminated from the scene during 
the early 1960s by being reduced to the status 
of a College of Theology of Tunis University. 
Al-Qarawiyyin University also unfortunately 
seems to be following the same course of decay. 
It was allowed no expansion either in curricula 
or in facilities; its budget and enrollment have 
been decreasing as a result of a policy of 


neglect; and although it is still called a univer- 
sity, its influence is far less than it used to be. 

However, the three surviving universities 
were not the agents of change that swept the 
Arab world at the turn of the century. They 
were either followers or victims of this change. 
In fact, this agent of change did not emanate 
from the Arab lands; but was to come from 
abroad. 

The foreign inroads inside the dying Ottoman 
state were not of a military nature alone, but of 
an intellectual nature as well. And in this, the 
Christian missions took an important share. 
This led to the foundation of the Syrian Prot- 
estant College (Protestant American) in 1866 
which became the American University of 
Beirut in 1920, and the Université Saint-Joseph 
(Catholic French) in 1874, which evolved from 
a theological seminary founded in Beirut in 
1846. These universities proved to be the nu- 
cleus of a complex of ideas which accelerated 


TABLE 2 Engineering Colleges in the Arab We 














(1971-72) 

Name l City Year CE. EE. Chem.E. M.E. Arch. } 
St. Joseph U., Eng. Beirut 1913 X X X 
E. N. Polytechnique Algiers 1925 X X X X 
Cairo U., Eng. Coll. Cairo 1935 X X X X 
Alexandria U., Eng. Alexandria 1942 X X X X 
Baghdad U., Eng. Col. Baghdad 1942 X X X 
Aleppo U., Eng. Col. Aleppo 1946 X X 
Ain-Shams U., Eng. Cairo 1950 X X X 
Khartum Polytech. Khartum 1950 X X X 
A.U.B., S.Eng. & A. Beirut 1951 X X X X 
Hi. Industr. Eng. I. Baghdad 1955 X X X 
Khartum, Sc. E & A Khartum 1956 X X 
Al-Hikma U., C.E. C. Baghdad 1956 X 
Assiut U., Eng. C. Assiut 1957 X X 
Polytechnic Inst. Mansura 1957 X X 
Hi. Inst. Appl. Eng. Baghdad 1958 X 
Damascus U., E.C. Damascus 1960 X 
E. Mohamadia Ing. Rabat 1960 X X X X 
Arab U., Eng. Fac. Beirut 1960 X 
Higher Technic. I. Baghdad 1960 X X X 
Polytechnical In. Cairo 1961 X X X 
Al-Azhar U., Fac. E. Cairo 1961 X X X X 
Riyadh U., Eng. C. Riyadh 1962 X X X X 
Technological I. Damascus 1963 X X 


Hi. Inst. Pet. & Min. Suez 1963 











TABLE 2 Engineering Colleges in the Arab World (Cont.) 


(1971-72) 


San.E., 


E.E. Chem.E. M.E. Arch. Mining PetE. Med.E. Nuc.E. Other System 
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the collapse of the Ottoman Empire by driving 
a wedge between Arabs and Turks. For obvious 
reasons, these institutions of learning were 
frowned upon by the Muslim majority, and 
remained for a long time as minority centers of 
learning. f 

Algiers University, founded in 1879, belongs 
to an altogether different category. As such it 
could be listed in the same category as the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem (f. 1925). 
Both universities were founded by foreign 
settlers in Arab lands and were geared pri- 
marily to the needs of foreign students. Arabs 
always remained a tiny minority in them, both 
as faculty and as students. This situation 
changed for Algiers University with the inde- 
pendence of Algeria in 1962, but it remains 
unchanged for Palestine.® 


National Universities and Present Trends 


The first true Arab universities of the new 
era started with the re-emergence of the Arab 
states in the early decades of this century. The 
first, Cairo University, started in 1908. The 
University of Damascus, originally an Ottoman 
College, was converted into an Arab University 
in 1923. Of the present 48 universities in the 
Arab world, seven date from pre-World War I, 
five were founded between the two World 
Wars, and 36 were founded after World War 
II. 

The 1950s and 1960s saw a real explosion 
in student enrollment in the Arab world. In 
1971-72, this enrollment amounted to nearly 
400,000 students, representing a ratio of 330 
students per 100,000 inhabitants. This number 
includes necessarily some non-Arab students, 
but does not include the estimated 30,000 Arab 
students enrolled in American, European, and 
other Middle Eastern universities. This num- 
ber (of 400,000) is expected to double in the 
next nine years. It already represents a tre- 
mendous increase since the close of World War 
II when the total enrollment of the entire Arab 
world amounted to barely 20,000 students. 

Egypt had always had the largest share of 


6. Sayegh, Fayez, Discrimination in Education 
against the Arabs in Israel, Research Center, 
Palestine Liberation Organization (Beirut, March 
1966). 
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student enrollment in the Arab world. It rep- 
resented in 1955 about 73 per cent of the overall 
Arab student enrollment. However, this per- 
centage fell to about 50 per cent in 1965, due 
to faster progress in the other Arab countries 
resulting from the independence of many of 
them. Since 1965, student enrollment has 
stopped increasing in Egypt and this led to a 
further decrease in the Egyptian percentage 
down to 45 per cent in 1971, and this trend is 
expected to continue. 

Egypt is followed by Iraq (14.7 per cent of 
overall enrollment in 1971), Syria (10.9 per 
cent), and Lebanon (9.3 per cent). The Middle 
Eastern Arab countries are followed by the 
African Arab states of Algeria (4.3 per cent), 
Tunisia (3.8 per cent), Morocco (3.5 per cent). 
and Sudan (3.3 per cent). Algeria is expected 
to double its enrollment every three years,” 
which is likely to lead her to the level of the 
Middle Eastern states in 1975. At the bottom 
of the list are the newcomers in higher educa- 
tion: Saudi Arabia (2.1 per cent), Libya (1.8 
per cent), Jordan (0.76 per cent), and Kuwayt 
(0.44 per cent). 

The explosion in university enrollment that 
occurred in the 1950s and 1960s is in all likeli- 
hood due to continue during the next decade, 
in spite of the saturation reached in Egypt and 
Lebanon. Other Arab countries are due to have 
a larger share of importance in this domain. 


Engineering Education Growth 


There are 34 engineering colleges in the 
Arab world (academic year 1972-73), of which 
29 were founded after World War II (see 
Table 2). Of these colleges 30 are state owned, 
three are foreign private, and one is Arab 
private. 

As for the overall education, engineering edu- 
cation started as a foreign enterprise founded 
by foreign organizations. The oldest of these 
schools is the School of Engineering of the 
Université Saint-Joseph of Beirut, established 
in 1913 by French Jesuits. It was followed in 
1925 by the School of Engineering of Maison 
Carré (now Al-Harrach) near Algiers, which 
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became after the independence of Algeria 
l'Ecole Nationale Polytechnique. Both schools 
carry on instruction, even up to now, in the 
French language. 

The first national school of engineering was 
founded in Cairo in 1935: the Engineering 
College of Cairo University. It was followed 
in the 1940s by schools of engineering in Alex- 
andria, Baghdad and Aleppo. After World War 
II, the number of engineering colleges increased 
at a rapid rate along with the increase in the 
number of universities. The first school of 
engineering was established on Arab land in 
1913; it was followed by another school in 1925. 
That number doubled in 1941, it doubled once 
again in 1950, again in 1960, and again in 1972. 
This rate of increase is expected to slow down 
during this decade, bringing the number of 
schools of engineering in the Arab world’ to 
about 50 by 1980. 

The total enrollment of engineering students 
in the Arab world amounted to about 43,000 
in 1971-72, or about 11 per cent of the overall 
university enrollment. This represents a ratio 
of 36 students per 100,000 inhabitants. The rate 
of increase is not the same for the entire Arab 
world. It is the fastest in Saudi Arabia, dou- 
bling every three years, and the slowest in 
Egypt where enrollment has remained practi- 
cally constant since 1965. Saturation has also 
been reached in Lebanon and Iraq in this re- 
spect. 

As for the overall enrollment, Table 3 shows 
that the’ Egyptian ratio is diminishing due to 
the development of other Arab countries. In 
1955, there were 8,500 engineering students in 
the Arab world, of which 7.334 were in Egyp- 
tian colleges, i.e. the enrollment was 86.2 per 
cent Egyptian. That enrollment almost doubled 
itself in 1960 (16,209 students). but the Egyp- 
tian percentage decreased to 85.3 per cent. In 
1965. the enrollment more than doubled itself 
again (35,735), but the Egyptian percentage 
further decreased to 79.5 per cent. Since 1965, 
this percentage decreased more dramatically to 
reach 70.6 per cent in 1971, due to a saturation 
in the Egyptian enrollment. The 1971 percentage 
shows that Egypt is still much more developed 


7. Government of Algeria, Plan Quadrienal 1970-1973, 1969. (In French.) 
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TABLE 3 Engineering Enrollment in the Arab World 




















Country 1955 1960 1965 1970 1971-72 
Egypt 7,334 13,838 28,438 30,000 30,200 
Iraq 570 1,165 3,139 4,300 4,500 
Syria 100 524 1,375 2,350 2,450 
Sudan 46 650 929 2,100 2,300 
Saudia Arabia 0 0 260. 1,000 1,200 
Lebanon 200 580 770 840 850 
Algeria 250 300 359 420 490 
Libya 0 52 200 350 465 
Morocco 0 100 325 325 325 
Total 8,500 16,209 35,795 41,685 42,780 











Sources 1) UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1969. 
2) The World of Learning, 1970-71 21st. edition, Europa Publications. Ltd. (London), 


1971. 
3) University Yearbooks. 


in this respect than the rest of the Arab world 
since its population represented no more than 
28 per cent of the entire population of the Arab 
world in 1971. 

The second Arab state it terms of engineer- 
ing enrollment is Iraq which lags behind Egypt 
with about 10.5 per cent of the overall Arab 
engineering enrollment in 1971. This country 
is followed by Syria (5.7 per cent), and the 
Sudan (5.4 per cent). Then, Saudi Arabia 
(2.8 per cent) which has the fastest enrollment 
growth rate, and Lebanon (2 per cent) whose 
enrollment has been stationary since 1966. 
Three countries of North Africa come at the 
end of the list: Algeria (1.2 per cent), Libya 
(0.7 per cent). and Morocco (0.7 per cent). 
Many states do not have any engineering edu- 
cation facilities at home; the most important of 
these are Tunisia and North Yemen. 


Problems of Engineering Education 
in the Arab World 


The above description does not give us a 
clear picture of the real dimensions of the 
problems that are faced by engineering educa- 
tion in the Arab world. In this section, we 
would like to point out some of these problems. 
These can be broadly treated under four cate- 
gories: 


a) Should engineering education be en- 
couraged at all in the Arab world? 

b) The problem of the dislocation of the 
Arab employment market. 

c) The róle of the schools of engineering in 
an Arab state. 

d) The problems of identity and language. 


Let us now elaborate on each one of these 
problems. 


Foreign Versus Local Education 


The first question seems startling; neverthe- 
less, it was put forward in every Arab state. 
At the beginning, there were always two schools 
of thought: the first, based on short range 
economic considerations, argued that it would 
be much cheaper to train Arab engineering 
students abroad than to build schools for them 
at home. The second school argued rightly that 
the dangers of cultural shock and the problems 
of “brain drain" may well offset those economic 
considerations. Besides, in the long run, it 
would be more economical to produce engineers 
at home. The third argument of the second 
school of thought is that engineering education 
at home would be the only guarantee against 
cultural and eventual economic domination of 
one country or another. 
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At present, the Arab world ranges in a 
spectrum from one extreme to another. Tunisia, 
for instance, relies exclusively on foreign coun- 
tries (mainly France) for the education of its 
engineers. The other countries of North Africa 
also rely heavily on foreign education; and if 
Libya and Algeria are planning on expanding 
their engineering education facilities, Morocco’s 
efforts on this line are rather weak. 

In the Middle East, Jordan falls in the 
category of Tunisia, although more and more 
Jordanian engineers are being educated in other 
Arab universities rather than in Europe or 
America. Lebanon, Syria and Sudan lie midway 
between the two solutions, whereas Iraq and 
Egypt rely mostly on engineering education at 
home and send students abroad for graduate 
specialization only. In the Arabian Peninsula, 
since 1963 Saudi Arabia devoted a good deal 
of effort and resources to develop an engineer- 
ing education at home; engineering enrollment 
increased from zero to 1170 students in 1971-72. 


Dislocation of the Arab Employment Market 


Despite the bonds of cultural and linguistic 
unity between Arab countries, they have more 
economic ties with Western or communist states 
than with one another. Their economies are 
presently geared to regional competition rather 
than regional cooperation. 

This also has its bearing on engineering edu- 
cation. When some states such as Egypt, 
Lebanon and Iraq reach saturation, their 
engineers emigrate to Canada, the United 
States and Australia where their talents are 
recognized and appreciated. In the meantime 
countries of North Africa and others of the 
Middle East go out of their way to attract 
European and American engineers. This seems 
mostly due to some kind of “inferiority com- 
plex” which makes responsible persons in the 
Arab states think that a European engineer is 
a fortiori better qualified than an Arab one. Of 
course this is not the general rule, and thou- 
sands of Egyptian, Palestinian, Iraqi, Lebanese 
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and Syrian engineers helped build Saudi 
Arabia, Libya and the Gulf states. 

However, if more mobility of employment is 
encouraged in the entire Arab world, there will 
be no limit to the increase of the quality and 
talent of the Arab engineering educational sys- 
tem. The overall need for engineers is still 
much higher than the number produced, and 
it is increasing fast. Some figures will help one 
grasp this: In 1968, 5,500 engineers graduated 
in the Arab world. This corresponds to a ratio 
of 50 engineering graduates per million popula- 
tion. Although this ratio (per million popula- 
tion) reaches up to 125 for Egypt, it still 
compares poorly with countries like Japan 
(530), Rumania (336), Taiwan (298), Israel 
(271), and the US (265). It is, however, 
higher than in Turkey (42), Iran (25), India 
(20), or Pakistan (12). 

It was pointed out at the Third Unesco 
Regional Conference at Marrakesh (1970), 
that “technical education is not progressing at 
the rate needed for the development of (Arab) 
society."8 The Final Report of the Conference, 
approved by the delegates of the 16 Arab states 
present, recommended that: 


1) The Arab states should "urge their 
planning authorities to cooperate in de- 
termining priority areas of economic 
development and of related technical and 
vocational training." 

2) "Technical and vocational education 
should be extended in scope and developed 
and its level should be raised.” 


Nevertheless, in the next 20 years, at least 
100,000 engineers would graduate from Arab 
colleges and universities, at the 1968 rate of 


graduation. 


Role of the School of Engineering 


It would be interesting to make here a com- 
parison between the way schools of engineering 
came to be established in Palestine and that in 
the rest of the Arab world. In the first case, the 


8. Unesco, Trends in General, Technical, and Vocational Education in the Arab States, Third 
Regional Conference of Ministers of Education and Ministers Responsible for Economic Plan- 
ning in the Arab States, Marrakesh (Morocco), Jan. 1970. UNESCO ED/MINEDARAB/4. 
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school (such as Technion established in 1924 
at Haifa) started as a research institute with 
faculty, but with few or no students. Later, it 
developed into a school of engineering highly 
geared to applied research and development. 
In the second case, most schools started with 
an entirely foreign faculty, a borrowed system 
of education, and most often borrowed funds. 
These schools started as educational institutions 
with no research facilities. In the large majority 
of cases, they still are. 

On the other hand, most national govern- 
ments saw in the formation of local faculty an 
opportunity for tremendous savings on their 
salaries. These salaries become much lower 
than those received by foreign faculty and those 
received by citizen engineers outside the uni- 
versity. The logical result is that local talent 
avoids teaching positions. In most cases, there- 
fore, teaching in the college became merely 
an overtime activity for people whose main 
jobs are where there is more money and more 
prestige. Entire schools of engineering have 
their faculties belonging to this category. 

Another sad situation of Arab universities is 
their complete lack of autonomy, with the ex- 
ception of the few private institutions. Almost 
invariably, they all depend more or less strongly 
on the different ministries of education of the 
Arab states. We witness therefore in most 
cases a lack of interest of the local engineering 
colleges in strengthening technical and voca- 
tional training. This training is left entirely in 
the hands of the ministry of education, and 
other ministries as well. With more autonomy, 
engineering colleges might have a leading róle 
in developing technical and vocational training 
in the Arab world. 

In 1968, the overall enrollment in technical 
and vocational education at the second level* 
amounted to about 350,000 students? or about 
3,200 students per million population. This ratio 
is to be compared on the one hand with those 
of the Netherlands (44,400), France (19,280), 
Israel (13,100) and Taiwan (11,150), and on 
the other hand with India (920), Iran (710), 
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Nigeria (370), and Pakistan (220). It is com- 
parable with Mexico (3,610) and Turkey 
(4,580). i 
Unesco studies often show that there is a 
greater shortage of technical talent at the 
lower than at the higher level. This conclusion 
is however misleading, since many engineering 
positions at the higher level are filled with 
foreign personnel. The real picture shows a 
scarcity of native technical talent at all levels 
in the Arab world, with the exception of Egypt. 


The Problems of Cultural Identity and Language 


Strictly speaking there is no unified engi- 
neering educational system in the Arab world. 
Arab countries have generally copied the 
engineering educational system of the former 
colonizing powers. Out of the 31 engineering 
schools which were operating in the Arab 
world, 22 follow more or less a British system 
of education, six are French-oriented, and 
three are American-oriented. Arab engineers 
graduating from schools working on the French 
system tend to follow French concepts of engi- 
neering; those in the British system, British 
concepts; and those in the American system, 
American concepts. It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to compare engineers trained in one sys- 
tem and those in another. It is also difficult to 
make a judgment of value on the quality of 
education at the different colleges of engineer- 
ing in the Arab world, without a thorough 
study of this particular subject. ; 

It is only recently that some reforms are 
starting to be made in some countries to tailor 
the education to the pressing local needs. The 
present state of affairs is possibly normal for 
a start, but it cannot last indefinitely if these 
schools are to be centers for advancement of 
the technical capabilities of their respective 
countries. Professors and administrators should 
start thinking about taking the initiative of 
tackling the problems presented by the local 
engineering educational needs. For instance, 
they should plan the curricula and expansion 


* Approximately the junior and senior high school level as understood in the US. 
9. Unesco, Statistical Yearbook, 1970, Table 2.15 updated to 1968. 
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of their schools to meet the particular require- 
ments for engineers, as well as vocational and 
technical personnel at the lower and inter- 
mediate levels, of their long range economic 
development plans. Otherwise their development 
plans will fail for lack of technical personnel. 

Finally the problem of language of education 
is still dividing the Arabs responsible for engi- 
neering education in the Arab world. Some 
hold the view that the Arab lag in technology 
is so tremendous that it is pointless and even 
harmful to try to develop Arabic as the means 
of teaching engineering. Since there is no 
modern Arabic engineering literature, they 
argue that our engineers should know foreign 
languages, and they may as well be educated 
in these foreign tongues, French in North 
Africa (except Libya), and English in the rest 
of the Arab world. This idea is applied in its 
extreme form in North Africa. Others argue 
that there is no nation that can claim a position 
of leadership in the. world'and still take up the 
language of another at the expense of its own. 
If the Arabs should progress, they should 
progress with their distinctive cultural heritage. 
If the Arabic language has been lagging in 
technical terminology and literature, it is be- 
cause of the backwardness and lethargy of the 
Arabs themselves, rather than because of any 
inherent weakness in the Arabic language. The 
examples of the development of Technological 
Japanese, and most of all Technological He- 
brew, give strength to this trend of thought. 
This idea is applied to its extreme in Syria, 
and to a lesser extent in Iraq and Egypt. Out 
of the 31 engineering schools in 1971-72, only 
eight used a foreign language exclusively, three 
French, five English. The other schools use 
Arabic exclusively in some rare cases, but 
partially in most cases. The trend of schools of 
engineering using foreign tongues exclusively 
is on the decrease. Already, an appreciable 
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quantity of Arabic technological literature is 
in the formative stage.1° 


Conclusions 


The way in which the Arab world will 
tackle the above-mentioned problems will de- 
cide the success or failure of its engineering 
educational network. 

In my opinion, the Arab countries will do 
well to encourage engineering education at 
home to the best of their capabilities. Further- 
more, since the Arab world is an overall 
cultural unit already, all efforts should be made 
to strengthen this unity and to take advantage - 
of this fact. In terms of engineering education 
this means the use of Arabic as the principal 
language of instruction, and its development 
as a potent medium of engineering communica- 
tion. Consultation and cooperation between gov- 
ernments is a necessity which might eventually 
lead to more harmony in the programs. The 
overall development of engineering education 
should be synchronized with the economic de- 
velopment of the different Arab states, and 
cooperation should take the place of harmful 
competition. In the first case this would avoid 
overproduction in a much needed area. Coopera- 
tion would allow free movement of engineering 
talent between Arab states, and create a state 
of mind that would enhance regional identifica- 
tion rather than narrow-minded provincialism. 
The colleges of engineering should be centers 
of research as well as education so as to form 
the necessary leadership for the progress of the 
Arab world. A common employment market 
should be set up for the entire Arab world in 
such a way as to enable an Arab engineer 
citizen of any Arab state to compete on an equal 
footing with citizens of any other Arab state. 
Finally, for the same qualifications and abilities 
Arab engineers should be given priority of em- 
ployment in Arab countries. 


10. For instance dictionaries and translated books of Al-Majlis Al-A‘la li-lulüm, Cairo. 
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FRANTZ FANON AND THE JUSTICE OF VIOLENCE: 


An Essay on Irene L. Gendzier’s Frantz Fanon: 
A Critical Study* 


Charles E. Butterworth 


Frantz Fanon lived for a mere thirty-six 
years, and his literary career lasted only one 
quarter of that time. Yet his name and writings 
are known throughout the world. Such fame 
can be traced in part to his unique ability to 
arouse emotions by fervent prose. It can also be 
traced to his stirring portrayal of the psycholog- 
ical and physical misery enveloping the forgot- 
ten peoples of the world. But, above all, his 
fame can be traced to his uncompromising 
diagnosis that colonialism was the source of 
their misery and that they would be made well 
only through revolution. In his eyes, the exploi- 
tative racism inherent in colonialism was so 
evil, colonialism was such an embodiment of 
injustice, that it deserved to be destroyed by 
all available means. Thus, to remedy a horrible 
crime against humanity, he urged the victims of 
the crime to become criminals for a moment. 

This teaching has so fascinated the academic 
community that now, barely thirteen years since 
his death over half a dozen books and more than 


two score articles about his life and thought 
have appeared. The historical minded have 
tried to draw up an accurate register of his 
life and actions, the political minded have tried 
to explain his political recommendations or to 
assess their practical value, and the psychologi- 
cal minded have tried to identify the individual 
influences which shaped his life and thoughts. 
Professor Gendzier’s recent book brings all 
these concerns together in a graceful narrative 
which moves from the early individual influ- 
ences on Fanon to the social and political events 
that surrounded him during his productive 
years. While she acknowledges a basic curiosity 
about the individual influences, even admitting 
that she once envisaged her book as a psycho- 
history, Professor Gendzier now claims a 
greater interest in the social and political dimen- 
sions of Fanon’s world and thus places major 
emphasis on his Algerian sojourn. In her 
opinion, the events in Algeria occasioned his 
political awareness. 


* Irene L. Gendzier, Frantz Fanon: A Critical Study (New York: Pantheon Books, 1972), xvi + 300 


pp.; $10.00. 


1. Cf. ibid., p. xi: "It was in Algeria that he experienced his political awakening, and it was through 
the Revolution that he came to understand the meaning of the struggle for liberation." Cf. also pp. 


xiii, 4-5, 11-12 and 15-16. 


A CHARLES E. BuTTERWORTH is an Assistant Professor in the Department of Government and Politics at 


the University of Maryland, College Park. 
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The most striking feature about Professor 
Gendzier’s book is the thoroughness of her 
research. She has engaged in private interviews 
and correspondence with members of Fanon’s 
immediate family, his friends, teachers, col- 
leagues, and even past or present members of 
the Algerian government. Moreover, she has 
read widely about Fanon, as well as about the 
subjects of interest to him: psychiatry, existen- 
tialist thought, phenomenology and guerrilla 
warfare. Such careful and thorough research has 
permitted her to present an accurate picture of 
Fanon’s early years, his life as a student, and 
of the events following his death. Above all, 
it has enabled her to suggest the fascinating 
interplay between Fanon’s psychiatric experi- 
ence and his political thinking. 

Organized chronologically, her book is for- 
mally divided into four parts.? Part One serves 
as a long introduction to the study. Professor 
Gendzier gives us a glimpse of Fanon's back- 
ground by sketching out some of the major 
features of his childhood and family relation- 
ships, by telling us something of life in Mar- 
tinique generally and of his experiences as a 
soldier in the Free French Movement, and by 
alluding to the major themes of his early 
reading. She also mentions the debates centering 
around the journal Présence Africaine, as well 
as the négritude movement, and devotes a chap- 
ter to a general discussion of some of the ideas 
set forth in his first book, Black Skin, White 
Masks (1952). In Part Two, the events which 
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prompted Fanon to take an overt political stance 
are set forth. The major emphasis in this 
section is on Fanon's psychiatric practice and 
the way it led him to a greater awareness of the 
relationship between mental health and the 
larger environment. Using Fanon's professional 
psychiatric articles, Professor Gendzier explains 
how Fanon recognized that his North African 
patients did not respond to therapy because they 
perceived the whole therapeutic environment as 
hostile to their own cultural values.8 
According to  Gendzier, this discovery 
prompted him to conjecture that the colonial 
Society posed a major threat to the psychological 
well-being of each Algerian insofar as it refused 
to recognize the merit of Algerian cultural 
values. Convinced that he could not bring the 
colonial society to change its pathogenic attitude, 
Fanon deemed it futile to pursue psychiatric' 
practice in such an environment. He stated this 
conclusion in a letter of resignation to Robert 
Lacoste, Resident Minister of Algeria, and 
thereby earned himself expulsion from the coun- 
try. After moving to Tunisia, Fanon joined the 
Algerian struggle for independence and wrote 
for the National Liberation Front press organ, 
el Moudjahid. Considering this to be his most 
important activity during the early period of 
commitment, Gendzier devotes Part Three of 
her book to a discussion of the el Moudjahid 
articles. They are excessively polemical writ- 
ings and aroused much controversy among his 
contemporaries. Professor Gendzier apparently 


2. Despite this formal organization, however, Professor Gendzier thinks of her book as really con- 
sisting of three parts. Cf. Introduction, p. xiv: "Originally conceived as a psychological study, this ap- 
proach was replaced by the present organization which involves a three-part division beginning with an 
examination of the intellectual and familial roots of Fanon's life in Martinique and France; going on to an 
analysis of Fanon's psychiatric work; and finally, presenting an exposition of his political writings and 
. the context out of which they emerged." Cf. also, p. xv: "While the first and second parts of this essay 
deal with the material that was eventually presented in Black Skin, White Masks and A Dying Colonial- 
ism, the third section of the book is concerned with Fanon’s political thinking. The esSays written for el 
Moudjahid were collected in Toward the African Revolution, while The Wretched of the Earth is a 
political testament written against the background of Fanon’s Algerian and African experience.” It seems 
to me that the book more readily falls into two major divisions, if Gendzier’s perspective is adopted. 
Parts One and Two are concerned with the non-political phase of Farion’s life, while Parts Three and 
Four follow the development of the political phase of his life. 

3. Cf. ibid., pp. 75-85. $ 

4. Notwithstanding the formal chronological order of the book, there is something of an overlap be- 
tween Part Two and Part Three. This probably results from an attempt to treat Fanon’s psychiatric work 
separately from his political work. Part Two ostensibly covers the period of Fanon’s Algerian sojourn, 
that is, from 1953 until 1957. However, as part of her account of psychiatric activity, Gendzier briefly 
mentions Fanon’s discussion of medicine in Chapter Four of A Dying Colonialism (cf. Gendzier ibid., 
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perceives her primary duty here to be one of 
defending Fanon against his critics. Conse- 
quently, she marshals facts about the historical 
background concerning the issues of which he 
wrote and seeks to prove that Fanon had a 
remarkable feel for his political surroundings 
or that he erred only because a given political 
doctrine he sought to defend was changed with- 
out warning. Thus, she tries neither to explain 
the meaning of Fanon’s argument nor to ex- 
plore the accuracy of his logic. 

A similar approach is used in Part Four. 
which is primarily devoted to Fanon's analysis 
of political development in his last book. The 
Wretched of the Earth (1961), i.e. how political 
development in the third world can be achieved 
and the róle played by violence in that develop- 
ment. Professor Gendzier's discussion follows 
the order of the first four chapters of Fanon's 
book. Since her intention is to defend the 
political soundness of Fanon's analysis, she con- 
centrates upon what practicing politicians have 
to say about the argument and intersperses her 
criticism of their thoughts with descriptions of 
events in revolutionary Algeria or other third 
world countries. Her analysis is limited to a 
bare summary of what Fanon said and an argu- 
ment that he had inadequate information for 
reaching a sound conclusion. She comes closest 
to her goal of critical analysis in Chapter Four 
of this section when she taxes Fanon for his 
ignorance about Islamic culture. Unfortunately. 
that argument is very abbreviated and almost 
tangential In general. her historical narrative 
approach predominates, and it prevents her from 
explaining what she thinks Fanon was saying or 
from looking at the structure of his arguments. 

Two considerations probably lead Professor 
Gendzier to follow this approach. First, her 
presentation seems to presuppose that Fanon's 
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writing is very clear and manifestly correct. 
Because of that assumption, her book has a 
very superficial tone; it tells us about Fanon's 
writings and about the circumstances surround- 
ing them rather than about the meaning or 
merit of his arguments. For example, her dis- 
cussion of Black Skin, White Masks in Chapter 
Four, Part One, never considers the order of 
Fanon's argument. She presents his argument 
in a new order without ever explaining why 
her order is better than his. The major themes 
of his book are stated in skeletal fashion, and 
Professor Gendzier then refers to material never 
considered by Fanon to persuade us that his, 
ideas about racism in the West Indies are 
universally valid. Another example is the dis- 
cussion in Part Three of Fanon's writings from 
el Moudjahid. Without a doubt, Professor 
Gendzier has researched the subject well; that 
research enabled her to discover a general order 
in the writings around which she organized her 
discussion.5 However, her order differs from the 
order established by the individual who selected 
many of these articles for publication in the 
volume Toward the African Revolution (1964). 
Professor Gendzier neither alerts us to this 
discrepancy nor provides us with her reasons 
for breaking with the established order. In 
both instances, the correct answer to the ques- 
tion of how those writings should be ordered 
is crucial to the understanding of Fanon’s 
reasoning. m 
The other consideration which seems to 
prompt Professor Gendzier to adopt this histori- 
cal approach is her peculiarly jaundiced view 
of academic discussion. Filled with commendable 
contempt for those academicians who scurry 
about looking for intellectual currents or forge 
tenuous chains between different authors on the 
basis of vague associations, Professor Gendzier 


pp. 112-113) and the case studies he presented in the last chapter of The Wretched of the Earth (cf. 
Gendzier, ibid., pp. 102-108). Since A Dying Colonialism was published in 1959 and the case studies 
presented in The Wretched of the Earth were based on observations conducted between 1954 and 1959, 
Gendzier extends the period covered in Part Two through 1959. Conversely, since Fanon’s letter of 
resignation to Lacoste represented his first overt political act and Part Three is intended to cover Fanon’s 
political activism, Gendzier presents Part Three as covering the events from 1956 until 1961. 

5. Cf. Gendzier ibid., p. 146 and then note the basic argument of the rest of Chapter Two, Part Three 
and of Chapters Three, Four and Five in Part Three. j 

6. Cf. ibid., p. 202: “The attempt to discover the philosophical roots of Fanon’s conception of violence, 
not the primacy of violence in armed struggle, but violence in the sense in which it is mystified by Fanon, 
is an effort to place Fanon’s thinking on the subject in a larger intellectual and historical framework. It 
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tends to shun academic discussion and specula- 
tive reasoning generally in favor of concentra- 
tion upon what really happens in the world. 
Thus, in Part Two, when she tries to prove that 
Fanon’s psychiatric experience brought him to 
perceive the need for political action, she fails 
to raise the more important question of whether 
his conclusion about the necessary relationship 
between mental health and the larger environ- 
ment was valid. Similarly, in Part Four, she 
enters upon a discussion of the relative efficacy 
of violence without ever considering the funda- 
mental question of how Fanon could rationally 
defend the use of violence. 

A critical study of Fanon must address itself 
to that question, for it permeates his whole 
teaching. I say this because I maintain that the 
exhortation to violence which is so evident ih 
The Wretched of the Earth is adumbrated in 
Black Skin, White Masks. Clearly, there are 
differences between the two books. But these 
are differences of emphasis or explicitness, not 
differences of substantive teaching. Although 
the praise of human dignity characteristic of 


Black Skin, White Masks is replaced by praise. 


of retaliatory aggression in The Wretched of the 
Earth, Fanon never saw the need to apologize 
for this earlier book. Whatever events caused 
him to forsake the prudent reserve of Black 
Skin, White Masks, they clearly did not bring 
him to reject those earlier thoughts. To the 
contrary, the first reference in The Wretched 
of the Earth is to the correctness of his earlier 
identification of the colonial world. Thus, a 
catalogue of those events is nowhere near so 
interesting as an investigation of how the argu- 
ment of the earlier book logically leads to that 
of the later one. Moreover, since Black Skin, 
White Masks is the model of Fanon’s non- 
technical application of psychiatric analysis and 
The Wretched of the Earth is the model of his 
political advocacy, such an investigation will 
lead to a fuller appreciation of the way his 
psychiatric thinking influenced his political 
thinking. 
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Black Skin, White Masks portrays the psycho- 
logical misery of existence as a black person in 
white dominated society and explores different 
paths of escape from this misery. Because of 
the way Fanon handled the subject matter, it 
is a book that leads us to conflicting emotions 
and opinions. As we learn about the plight of 
black people in colonial society and begin to 
empathize with them, we feel something of their 
angry frustration about a society that so mis- 
treats them. The deeper we follow Fanon into 
the psychological problems of colonized black 
persons, the more persuaded we become of the 
need to respect the basic dignity of all men and 
the more irritated we become at those who deny 
the dignity of some men. We cannot acquire a 
greater sense of compassion for the victims of 
racism without acquiring a sense of repugnance 
for their oppressors. Almost imperceptibly we 
become persuaded that respect for all individuals 
is necessary and worth striving for, but that 
such a goal is impossible under certain kinds of 
political rule. It is not far from that conclusion 
to the idea that such régimes should be changed, 
forcibly if need be. 

We are brought to this kind of awareness by 
what we learn from Fanon about the life of 
black people in colonial society. They suffer 
so much under colonial rule that the most 
common daily activity takes on special signifi- 
cance, Speech, for example, becomes a badge of 
recognition and a weapon. The colonized black 
person seeks higher social status by better imi- 
tation of the colonizer’s language. and he sets 
himself apart from other colonized persons by 
his greater command of that tongue. In his 
patterns of intonation or extent of vocabulary, 
he represents not himself, but an image of the 
colonizer. Similarly. something as basic as a 
sexual relationship comes to reflect colonial 
values as the colonized black person seeks a 
sexual partner who is less black or simply white. 
Respect for self gives way to respect for a 
facsimile of the colonial pattern. 


is not this type of analysis that has produced the most serious critique of the question. That has been done 
by political commentators for whom violence is not an armchair alternative but an instrument which has 
the potential for self-destruction as well as constructive revolution.” Cf. also pp. 203-204. This criticism 
notwithstanding, Gendzier still felt obliged to discuss the question of which authors or intellectual currents 


might have influenced Fanon. 
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Although problems like these may arise else- 
where, they are never so widespread nor so 
acute as within the colonial context. Because 
of the racism so essential to colonialism, colo- 
nized peoples are made to feel that their culture 
and all aspects of their being are inferior. Con- 
sequently, they seek to escape the obvious 
inferiority of their black skin by hiding behind 
white masks. After presenting this analysis in 
the first three chapters of the book, Fanon tried 
to consider alternative explanations of the origin 
of this inferiority complex and turned to an 
examination of the best psychological study of 
colonialism. Once he had demonstrated why that 
study was inaccurate, he could make the plausi- 
ble assertion that all other alternative explana- 
tions would be unsatisfactory for the same 
general reason: none of these explanations 
looked closely enough at the nefarious conse- 
quences of racism. 

Now that colonial racism was clearly identi- 
fied as the basic enemy, he sought a way to 
break its power. Chapter Five of Black Skin, 
White Masks is a chronicle of his quest, as 
the colonized black man personified, to find some 
solid basis for asserting his own worth and thus 
for denying the colonizer’s claim to superiority. 
The quest was futile: nothing would bring the 
white man to acknowledge the worth of the 
black man. While Fanon’s problem was un- 
doubtedly his willingness to make the white man 
his ultimate standard, he had no other choice. 
The world of the colonized black person is a 
white world. As Fanon showed in Chapter Six, 
it is so white that the black person internalizes 
the racist standards of the white colonizer and 
begins to fight against himself. The only solu- 
tion was to build a culture that black men could 
take pride in without regard for what white men 
might say. But Fanon recognized the foolishness 
of talking about culture as long as people were 
starving and discerned the impossibility of mak- 
ing a real political change until some prepara- 
tions had been made. Using Aimé Césaire as a 
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guide, he urged black men to overcome their 
inferiority complexes by killing the white man 
within themselves.* . 

This move to the personal realm was decisive 
for the whole of Fanon’s argument. It had be- 
come evident by this point that the social ramifi- 
cations of colonial racism were such that only 
a change at the level of society would have any 
significance for most colonized black people. Yet 
it had also become evident that such a change 
was highly improbable. In the last chapter of 
his book, Fanon stressed the social origins of the 
colonized black person's inferiority complex and 
then introduced a new argument. His reading 
of Hegel persuaded him that black people had to 
stand up to white people and demand recogni- 
tion; they had to force white people to liberate 
them.8 This meant that a change at the level of 
society was needed for practical and for theoreti- 
cal reasons. The earlier analysis of the total 
domination of colonial racism had prepared the 
argument from the practical perspective, and 
the argument of Chapter Six had prepared it 
from the theoretical perspective. Once the colo- 
nized black person had killed the white men 
within himself, he could stand up to the white 
man outside himself and demand recognition. 

But Fanon did not take the argument any 
further. After explicitly refusing to accept the 
indignities and the servitude of colonial racism, 
he concluded the book by evoking the humanity 
of all men.? The grounds of a revolutionary 
teaching had been established and then aban- 
doned. He did not draw the obvious conclusion 
until the operiing chapter of The Wretched of 
the Earth. Without presenting any new argu- 
ments, he simply reasoned that in order to kill 
the white man within, it was first necessary to 
kill the white man withouti? Violence was 
embraced as a necessity, rather than as a goal. 
The violence used by the colonized victims was 
perceived as counter violence, a reply to the 
violence he had already identified as essential 
to colonial domination. 


7. Cf. Peau Noire, Masques Blancs (Paris: Editions du Seuil, no date), pp. 180-181. 


8. Cf. ibid., pp. 196-199. 
9. Cf. ibid., p. 200 and pp. 204-208. 


10. Cf. Les Damnés de la Terre (Paris: François Maspéro, 1968), pp. 43-51. In this context, Fanon 
cited the same passage from Césaire as was referred to in note 7, supra. But here he read it literally, not 


psychologically. 
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The only innovation in this later argument 
is the idea that violence must be directed toward 
national liberation, that it has its salutary effect 
only insofar as it is used to effect decolonization 
and national liberation.11 Even that, however, 
is only a modification of the idea of the need for 
a black culture first set out in Chapter Five of 
Black Skin, White Masks. So the basic question 
is about Fanon's prudent reserve in the first 
book and complete lack of reserve in the last. 
Since the argument itself does not change 
enough to help us answer that question, we 
might begin by asking about whether his psychi- 
atric teaching changed in the two books. In the 
first book, Fanon held out a noble possibility: 
we should strive to respect the basic dignity of 
all men. In the last book, he replaced nobility by 
necessity and internal development by external 
action. 

It seems to me that future studies of Fanon 
must begin by asking about these differences. 
Fanon has told us too much about ourselves for 
us to avoid a direct confrontation with his ideas. 
He. has identified the plight of the victims of 
racism too well for us to resist asking how we 
can put an end to such oppression. Because of 
his courageous willingness to question estab- 
lished doctrine, we must be willing to question 
him and to ask whether psychological health is 
simple freedom from doubt about one's own merit 
and to ask whether the necessary should take pre- 
cedence over the noble. Professor Gendzier's 
book will be a helpful companion in such a 
quest, for it brings together information which 
is essential for resolving many of these issues.1? 


Professor Gendzier replies: 

I have doubtless read Fanon in a different 
fashion than did Mr. Butterworth; it is not 
surprising, therefore, that I should take issue 
with a number of his comments on my study. 

1. My intention was to understand the dy- 
namics of Fanon's situation and the realities 


11. Cf. ibid., pp. 50-51, 143-144, 163 and 172-174. 
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of the different worlds in which he lived; a 
difficult task which another writer may deal 
with in a different way. Nevertheless, I do not 
view this as a work of apologetics, and to inter- 
pret attempts at explanation and analysis as 
defense of Fanon's views, is, quite simply a 
misreading. In the same vein, I confess that I 
do not understand the statement that alleges 
that I presupposed that “Fanon’s writing is 
very clear and manifestly correct." Clarity and 
cohesion are discussed—as to "correctness" of 
thought, that belongs to another realm of dis- 
course. I wonder, however, if Mr. Butterworth 
meant "correct" in the sense of valid, or in the 
sense that a view may or may not have coincided 
with his own interpretation of things. 

2. The gratuitous remarks on Gendzier and 
academic discussion are worth citing only be- 
cause they introduce two important questions. 
The first raises the problem of whether or not 
I agree with Fanon's "conclusion about the 
necessary relationship between mental health and 
the larger environment." This excessively gen- 
eralized statement prohibits any discussion on 
what mental health or mental illness include, and 
the rather complex relationship they exhibit 
with the world external to an individual. Never- 


‘theless, let me assure Mr. Butterworth that I 


agree entirely with the proposition that mental 
health, in general, cannot be studied effectively 
while ignoring the larger environment. It is not 
this, by now, banal conclusion that one should 
question, but the consequences, in theory and 
practice, which Fanon drew from it. 

3. Another question is raised with respect to 
the treatment of Fanon and violence. "Similarly, 
in Part Four, she enters upon a discussion of 
the relative efficacy of violence without ever 
considering the fundamental question of how 
Fanon could rationally defend the use of vio- 
lence." Mr. Butterworth then proceeds to tell us 
how he reads Fanon and his changing views on 
this difficult question. In my 'discussion of The 
Wretched of the Earth, I suggested that Fanon's 
discussion of violence took place on severa! 


12. A final word must be added about some typographical errors in Professor Gendzier's book. For 
note 1 on p. xiii of the text, there is no corresponding footnote. Conversely, for notes 15 and 115 in Part 
IV, there is no reference in the text. There are a number of basic errors throughout the text. Cf. pp. 74, 


87, 135, 166 (in two places), 197, 224, 263 and 269. 
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levels. He espoused a highly subjective view on 
the cathartic effect of individual violence; and 
he affirmed as a political thinker that in colonial 
situations, armed struggle, was a necessary in- 
gredient in liberation. If there is a noticeable 
difference between what Mr. Butterworth calls 
Fanon’s “prudent reserve” in his first book, and 
his “complete lack of reserve” in his last, it is 
not difficult to understand why. Experience and 
the participation in Algerian life and struggle 
explain the difference. Not to understand this is 
so fundamental an oversight that it makes a 
“correct” analysis, in Mr. Butterworth’s lan- 
guage, all but impossible. I assume that he 
agrees that to explain the evolution of the politi- 
cal and personal history of the man and the 
milieu in which he lived, serves to elucidate his 
thinking. I also assume that such a practice is 
not equivalent to expressing approval for all 
that is explained. Is the intent of Mr. Butter- 
worth’s remark to ask how I defend Fanon’s use 
of violence? The term “defense” is inappropri- 
ate. I indicated in my text that the cathartic of 
violence as a commendable subjective act was 
one I personally rejected and found based on a 
false psychology. As to armed struggle, I do not 
know who would deny, regardless of his politica! 
orientation, that it has accompanied the struggle 
for decolonization and has often been an in- 
dispensable factor in hastening independence. 
4. But allow me to make one final remark, 
which repeats something I hope was made clear 
in my text. Critical thinking is a responsibility 
which any intellectual assumes, hopefully, in the 
work he engages in. A critical honesty about 
the nature of one's relationship to the subject 
at hand is another essential. Those who choose 
to deal with matters of the utmost human ur- 
gency, including the struggle for liberation and 
violence, must, it seems to me, exercise the most 
deliberate care and the most persistent question- 
ing of their own situation. If Mr. Butterworth 
will further consider studies of Fanon written 
by those individuals who are engaged in the 
kind of struggle Fanon was engaged in, he will 
perhaps reformulate his own questions. I do not 
view this as an expression of jaundiced reaction 
towards academic discussion. But let us admit 
when we write from a perspective of privilege. 
IRENE GENDZIER 
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Professor Butterworth's rejoinder follows: 


Thank you for permitting me to respond to 
Professor Gendzier's communication. It raises 
two important questions about the interpreta- 
tions of another person's ideas. 

The first question concerns Professor Gend- 
zier's attempt to relegate the issue of correctness 
of thought to "another realm of discourse." 
Apparently, she thinks that scholarly books and 
journals are not the place for such a discussion, 
that it is merely a matter of each person's own 
preferences. This leads her to chide me for 
being too academic and to intimate that greater 
familiarity with the writings of political activ- 
ists would show me the folly of my ways. 
However, to suggest, as she does, that the 
actions endorsed by the militant can be under- 
stood only by adopting the perspective of the 
militant is as unfair to the militant as it is to 
the scholar striving for objectivity. Such rela- 
tivism denies the militant any possibility of 
justifying his actions except to sympathizers 
and it undermines the scholar’s quest for critical 
understanding. Precisely because scholars do 
have a “perspective of privilege” and are al- 
lowed to stand aside from daily struggles while 
studying what others think and do, they must 
be willing to ask embarrassing questions and to 
probe at all presuppositions. Only when they 
shun that obligation in the name of some 
vaguely defined relativism do they truly become 
intellectually irresponsible or dishonest. 

The other important question raised in Pro- 
fessor Gendzier’s communication concerns her 
assertion “that to explain the evolution of the 
political and personal history of the man and 
the milieu in which he lived serves to elucidate 
his thinking.” Contrary to her assumption, I do 
not agree with that statement. This kind of 
explanation can tell us something about the 
events and ideas to which the author may have 
referred, but it cannot help us understand his 
thought better unless we maintain that his 
thinking was influenced or determined by his 
milieu. To reach such an opinion intelligently, 
we first have to show that alternative explana- 
tions (explanations which take seriously the 
author’s own exposition of the reasons for his 
ideas) are inadequate. Because I perceived that 
this opinion was basic to Professor Gendzier’s 
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interpretations of Fanon, I tried to show that 
she had not considered the appropriate alterna- 
tive explanations. Subsequently, I tried to 
identify the kinds of questions which need to 
be asked for Fanon’s writings to be taken 
seriously. 

I agree with Professor Gendzier’s statement 
that we have different manners of reading 
Fanon. In fact, her manner of reading my own 
essay persuades me that we read all things dif- 
ferently. Professor Gendzier claims not to un- 
derstand why I say she “presupposed that 
Fanon’s writing is very clear and manifestly cor- 
rect.” A more than cursory reading of the two 
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CONFRONTATION: THE Muipprz East AND 
Wortp Poritics, by Walter Laqueur. New 
York: Bantam Books, 1974. 295 pages. Notes. 
Index. $1.95. Cloth edition published by 
Quadrangle Books, New York. 


Reviewed by Charles D. Cremeans 


In 1968 Walter Laqueur published a book on 
the June 1967 War (The Road to Jerusalem: 
The. Origins of the Arab-Israeli Conflict, New 
York: Macmillan, 1967). In the Introduction he 
said that it was too early to determine whether 
that war was a turning point in history (p. 1), 
but that in his research he had discovered that, 
aside from questions of detail, “there are few, 
if any, real mysteries .... Most of the answers 
can be found in newspapers and radio broad- 
casts; one has only to know where to look, as 
the late. Sir Lewis Napier used to say” (p. 2). 
The book has vindicated Laqueur’s arguments 
for the feasibility of current, or recent, history. 

Confrontation: The Middle East and World 
Politics, the same author’s account of the Arab- 
Israeli War of 1973, contains considerable evi- 
dence of his experience and insight but is in 
many ways less successful than the previous 
work. There is a lack of cohesiveness due to 
the fact that the work is really a collection of 
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paragraphs preceding that judgment ought to be 
sufficient to grasp the reasoning on which it is 
based. Likewise, my allusion to Fanon’s “con- 
clusion about the necessary relationship between 
mental health and the larger environment” 
might not have struck her as so banal had she 
considered what I said toward the end of the 
fourth and the beginning of the fifth paragraph 
of my essay. Finally, the quotation from her 
own book in the second footnote of my essay 
proves I do not overlook the importance she 
attaches to “experience and the participation in 
Algerian life” for explaining Fanon’s thought. 


separate pieces—some largely based on articles 
written since the October War—that never quite 
got stitched together. 

The theme of the book, as indicated in the 
title, is the confrontation between the US and 
the Soviet Union brought about by the war 
and the problems raised by it. The main burden 
of the argument is borne by Chapter Three, “A 
Test for Detente,” and Chapter Four, “Con- 
frontation.” Much emphasis is placed on the 
possibility that a concern for preserving US- 
Soviet detente determined Secretary of State 
Kissinger's policies, yet the case is not made. 
This reviewer was left with the feeling that 
the need for a settlement—quite independent of 
detente—provided adequate reasons for Kis- 
singer's policies. The analysis of US-Soviet 
confrontation leading to the decision to raise 
the alert status of US forces to Defense Condi- 
tion Three has already been superseded (cf. 
Marvin and Bernard Kalb, “Twenty Days in 
October,” The New York Times Magazine, 
June 23, 1974). The emphasis on the European 
reaction to the crisis is brought into question 
by the author’s judgement that “The issue was 
not in the last resort the Arab-Israeli conflict” 
(p. 213). l 

Readers of this Journal may ignore this re- 
viewer’s quibbles with the book as a whole and 
concentrate on the first three chapters which 
constitute an excellent brief account of the ori- 
gins and evolution of the October War. It is 
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full of useful insights, especially on Israeli pol- 
“icy. Of particular interest is the section on 
Israel’s “Missed Opportunities” after the 1967 
War (pp. 34ff). Laqueur reviews therein the 
“basic facts of political life that should have 
induced the Israeli Government in 1967 to make 
an all-out effort to defuse the conflict, to heal 
wounds, to calm and even to appease” (p. 37). 

There is also a fascinating essay on "Israeli 
Military Doctrine” based on a study prepared 
by Major General (Ret.) Dr. M. Peled (p. 90ff) 
and an interesting argument to the effect that 
the territorial gains of the June 1967 War were 
disadvantageous to Israel (p. 96). The Israeli 
leadership, particularly the military (Dayan 
above all), is given a rough going-over: “. . 
the high command was not intellectually pre- 
pared for the war . . ." (p. 109). Professor 
Laqueur's main conclusion is that "In the final 
analysis Israel's failure was political, not mili- 
tary, in character" (pp. 253-4). 

There is, moreover, an excellent chapter on oil 
—“The Oil Weapon"—which goes beyond the 
frame of reference of the 1973 War, and some 
interesting thoughts on problems of Israeli pol- 
icy in the Conclusions and Epilogue. 


A CnuanrLES D. Cremeans, author of The Arabs 
and the World, is a specialist in Middle Eastern 
affairs. 


Tue Face or Dereat, by David Pryce-Jones. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston: 
1972. 179 pages. Maps. Index. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Joe Stork 


It is fair to assume that an author, when writ- 
ing a book, has some broad or specific purpose in 
mind, some unifying sense or interpretation of 
the subject or events described. David Pryce- 
Jones’ book about the Palestinians, however, has 
none beyond that conveyed in his title, The Face 
of Defeat. The result is a disappointing collec- 
tion of rather gratuitous observations by a pro- 
fessional novelist who made several trips to the 
Middle East after the June 1967 War as a 
correspondent for several British journals and 
newspapers. Since the author is a professional 
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writer the book reads along quite well It is 
hardly ever boring. On more than one occasion 
it is a bit overwritten, as if the chapters were 
exercises for a class in "creative essay writing." 
The basic problem with the book, though, is not 
the author's lack of the gift of communication, 
but the fact that he has very little to commu- 
nicate. 

From the very beginning moral and political 
equivocation is conveniently at hand to rescue 
the author from the need to deal seriously with’ 
the facts and issues behind the Palestine-Israel 
dilemma. Writing first-hand of the exodus of 
Palestinians over the Allenby bridge in June 
1967, the author recalls the previous movement 
of Palestinians in 1948 and observes that 


the claims and counterclaims of 1967 are as 
beyond resolution as those of 1948. In the last 
resort, even present facts right there on the 
Allenby Bridge depended upon trust and 
mattered less than interpretations put upon 
them; indeed, facts like these may be im- 
material to those who have to live them (p. 
10). 


The facts are most immaterial to those who do 
not have to live them, such as the author. This 
consistent begging of the questions with verbal 
handwringing and resolution of the conflicts 
with some vapid profundity must be seen by 
those who do live the facts, whose lives are 
described and objectified, as an ultimate exploi- 
tation of their situation, their existence and 
their oppression. They are not even allowed to 
suffer and struggle without having their lives 
and their history constricted and distorted by the 
condescending egotism and “sensitivity” of a 
writer whose main interest in them, as far as 
can be determined by the text, is as “raw ma- 
terial” for a writing exercise. 

The book focuses on the varieties of Pales- 
tinian existence between the June War and 
the assassination of Jordanian Prime Minister 
Wasfi Tall in October 1971, The narrative is 
thematic rather than chronological, with occa- 
sional flashbacks offering highly expurgated 
versions of the historical roots of the problem. 
The one question Pryce-Jones has spent any 
significant amount of time on is the matter of 
torture: are Palestinian allegations of Israeli 
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torture in prisons as an interrogation or punish- 
ment technique based in fact? The author takes 
us along on his inquiry and provides a con- 
vincing but not exhaustive case that instances 
of physical torture are the exception and not 
the rule of Israeli policy. 

Other questions, more serious in their political 
consequences but less affronting to the author’s 
bourgeois liberal sensibilities, are left hanging. 
About the question of Arab workers and their 
economic function in Israel, he begs off with 
a “nobody knows for sure,” although a good 
deal of information is available in the form of 
Israeli government reports and statistics. An- 
other technique for avoiding the tough issues 
is to line up a number of alternative explana- 
tions and choose the one that avoids disrupting 
existing perceptions. The matter of terrorism, 


particularly the assaults by Palestinians on their - 


compatriots working in Israel, is ascribed to 
“vendettas and clan quarrels" (p. 126). Thus 
real morai and political questions of collabora- 
tion, complicity and the róle of terrorism in 
situations of occupation and resistance are 
shelved out of sight. 

It is obvious throughout that the author has 
little respect or love for the Palestinians, that 
the best he can muster is condescending pity. 
Incompetence and mendacity are stressed ; deter- 
mination to survive as a people is ignored. The 
author tries to compensate for his own shallow 
understanding by quoting earlier British ob- 
servers of Arab character like T. E. Lawrence 
and Lady Burton. The result is a glib collection 
of observations and vignettes that will add very 
little for persons at all familiar with the Pales- 
tinian situation. For those who know less, this 
is hardly the appropriate introduction. 


A Jor Stork is an Editor of MERIP Reports, 
Washington, D. C. 


IsRAEL'S POLITICAL-MILITARY DocrRINE, by 
Michael I. Handel. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University, Center for International 
Affairs, 1973. Occasional Papers in Interna- 
tional Affairs, No. 30. 101 pages. Illus. Paper. 
$3.00. 

THE ARAB-ISRAELI MILITARY BALANCE TODAY, 
by Dale R. Tahtinen. Washington: American 
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Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search, 1973. Foreign Affairs Studies, No. 9. 
37 pages. Illus. Paper. $2.00. 


THE ARAB-ISRAELI MILITARY BALANCE SINCE 
Ocroser 1973, by Dale R. Tahtinen. Wash- 
ington: American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, 1974. Foreign Affairs 
Studies, No. 11. 43 pages. Illus. Paper. $2.00. 


Reviewed by William W. Cover 


Both the Handel and Tahtinen monographs 
published in 1973 were quickly overtaken by 
events—the October 1973 War and the following 
developments of the first half of 1974. However, 
the value of these monographs—particularly 
Handeľs—is not seriously diminished. Both 
make a contribution to the record and analysis 
of the situation in mid-1973. The reader seeking 
to know “how things were” shortly before the 
October War will make good use of both, neces- 
sarily bearing always in mind the dramatic and 
largely unanticipated events, military and po- 
litical, that followed so soon after their publi- 
cation. : 

Both of these short books are well-written, 
based on reputable secondary, public sources, 
and well-equipped with footnote referencing— 
but not indexed. The value of the work in each 
case lies not so much in its conclusions as in 
the author’s summarization of the historical 
record and pertinent data within the scope of 
their subjects. 

Handel has made the “first attempt to publish 
in English or Hebrew a brief survey of the 
evolution and development of the Israeli political- 
military doctrine” (p. i). All in all, he succeeds 
in digesting the Israeli record from the 1947- 
1949 war up to early 1973 as preeminence in 
Israeli military policy and practice shifted from 
infantry to armor to air power and, finally, to 
the integration of all arms under centralized 
command, with emphasis on advanced electronic 
technology and increasing attention to missiles. 
Since the early years, speed, retention of the 
initiative, and forcing the fight away from 
Israeli territory have been cardinal principles. 
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Handel maintains convincingly in Chapter 
VIII that Israeli military doctrine has success- 
fully met the tests of “flexibility and adaptabil- 
ity"—the only constant being that of continuous 
evaluation in the basic, unchanging interest of 
state security, and of "coherence"—the overall 
successful record of coordination between civil 
and military leaders, and the subordination of 
the latter to the former. An update of the au- 
thor's 1973 study in light of the Israeli éxperi- 
ence in the October War and the negotiations 
that followed should be received with interest. 

Despite its merits, Handels analysis is not 
without faults. He virtually ignores the stresses 
of inter-Arab politics as a factor of Arab inten- 
tions and capabilities, which he seems to regard 
as monolithic. There is no mention of Israeli 
territorial intentions after 1967, or of any rela- 
tionship between military policy and possible 
defense of the Israeli economic encroachments 
in the Sinai. The summary (p. 48) of Israeli 
nuclear policy (keep the options open) is sound, 
if brief, but the book's focus is almost exclu- 
sively on conventional war. The Palestinian 
guerrilla threat is disposed of accurately but 
almost disdainfully in a few pages (pp. 55-8). 
He states clearly in his final section, however, 
(pp. 69-72) that the future will necessarily pose 
new tests for Israeli military concepts, since 
their forces have “moved with an accelerated 
pace into the super-sophisticated and highly 
technical age of military equipment” (p. 72) ; 
and he foresees a “highly skilled men-and- 
machine type of army” (p. 72), with possible 
attendant prablems of morale, recruitment and 
leadership in the high command. 

Dale R. Tahtinen, in his 1973 study, per- 
formed the valuable service of gathering to- 
gether in convenient chart and tabular form the 
available data on the land, sea and air forces of 
Israel and most of the Arab nations, including 
personnel strengths and major items of equip- 
ment along with short descriptions of the char- 
acteristics as well as estimated numbers of the 
principal equipment types found in the Middle 
East. His sources are all public—the Interna- 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies’ annual 
Military Balance series, Janes’ All the World’s 
Aircraft, Foss’s Armoured Fighting Vehicles of 
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the World and similar publications as well as 
technical magazines and the daily press. For 
those who need some fair idea of the strength 
of forces and the numbers and types of equip- 
ment involved, Tahtinen’s neat compilation is 
the answer. 

Tahtinen concluded that the military balance 
lay heavily in Israel’s favor, that both sides 
appeared to be preparing’ for a new round of 
warfare, and that the increase of highly sophis- 
ticated armaments was accompanied by greater 
involvement of the superpowers in support of 
their clients and greater danger of superpower 
confrontation. The author took cognizance in a 
late postscript of the eruption of the October 
War, and observed bitingly (p. 37) that “when 
potential belligerents are able to acquire more 
and more sophisticated equipment the likelihood 
of war hardly seems to diminish” (p. 37). 

Tahtinen’s second study, The Arab-Israeli 
Military Balance Since October 1973, was re- 
leased May 29, 1974, and is an update of the 
1973 monograph which it augments and, in most 
respects, replaces. The same charts and tables 
are used, corrected by the IISS’ Military Bal- 
ance: 1973-1974, and several new tables are 
added. The strength and equipment picture pre- 
sented is a revised estimate of conditions pre- 
vailing at the outset of the October War. Israeli 
losses during the war, he says, have been re- 
placed and exceeded in quality and quantity, 
with a cost to the United States that “may run 
as high as $5 billion" (pp. 2, 34). His principal 
conclusion is that "a breakneck arms race is 
going on in the Middle East, fueled by ide- 
ologies, geopolitical rivalries, and military intel- 
ligence curiosities of the two superpowers" (p. 
37). The dangers and costs to the United States 
of involvement in still another Arab-Israeli war 


‘are so great that the United States’ public 


interest requires a frank statement by the gov- 
ernment of "the extent of our direct military 
commitment to Israel” (p. 38). 

One may agree that a balanced proliferation 
of increasingly sophisticated weaponry is no 
guarantee of peace. But Tahtinen's second study, 
strangely silent on 1974 developments up to 
publication time, seems somehow oddly anach-. 
ronistic, as if in a political vacuum isolated from 
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the realities of those rapidly moving, significant 
events taking place while the writing and: pub- 
lication processes of his second book were going 
on. Surely, it would have been better to defer 
publication for at least another six months. The 
value of the 1974 study as a handy reference 
for forces and equipment remains high, however, 
and the author's emphasis on the dangers of a 
continued arms race is a useful corrective to 
temper any euphoric visions of an early overall 
settlement. 


A WirLiAM W. Cover is a Research Associate at 
Foreign Area Studies, The American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


ARAB WORLD 


Tur SOVIET UNION AND THE ARAB EAST UN- 
DER KHRUSHCHEV, by Oles M. Smolansky. 
Lewisburg, Penna.: Bucknell University 
Press, 1974. 326 pages. $15.00. 


Reviewed by John C. Campbell 


Students of Soviet policy and of Middle East 
affairs owe Professor Smolansky a debt of grati- 
tude for the thoroughness with which he has 
gone through a decade of Soviet publications, 
read all of the relevant articles and summarized 
their main points in the course of his narrative. 
When the reader reaches the end of the book 
he has become as familiar with the names 
Primakov, Mirskii, Beliaev and Demchenko as 
with that of Khrushchev himself. Their writings 
do not tell us all we would like to know about 
the motives and conduct of Soviet policy, and 
we should not assume that every article reflects 
precisely the policy line of the Politburo at a 
given time, or the thinking of Khrushchev or 
other leaders. Much of the mystery about the 
process of Soviet foreign policy decisions re- 
mains. But in showing how the party spokesmen 
and the acknowledged experts described the 
Middle East situation from month to month and 
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from year to year for the benefit of their readers 
in the Soviet Union, in the Arab countries and 
elsewhere, Smolansky makes it possible to draw 
conclusions about Soviet policy that are more 
than mere speculation. 

The Khrushchev decade was marked by con- 
siderable bombast from the Kremlin but also by 
shrewd political calculation and effective diplo- 
macy. The theory of building on the common 
interest of the Soviet Union and the colonial 
and ex-colonial peoples in resisting the imperial- 
ism and colonialism of the West may have been 
inherited from Lenin and Stalin, but it was 
Khrushchev who made it work as a practical 
strategy to replace Western with Soviet influ- 
ence in many a country of the Third World, 
and nowhere with more apparent success than 
in the radical countries of the Arab East— 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq. Where British and 
French power and prestige practically disap- 
peared with the Suez fiasco of 1956 and America 
found itself at odds with Egypt and cut off from 
Syria and Iraq, the Soviet Union had made it- 
self the principal political supporter, arms sup- 
plier and diplomatic partner of all three. Yet 
the word “apparent” is used advisedly. Smolan- 
sky entitles his concluding chapter, “The ulti- 
mate failure of Khrushchev’s policies.” 

The measure of success or failure depends 
in part on what the aim was. If Khrushchev 
intended to turn Arab countries into satellites 
of the USSR or to establish a predominance in 
the region like that formerly enjoyed by the 
West, then he failed. If he thought that his 
political gains in the Third World, and especially 
in the Arab countries, would somehow shift 
the global balance of power, there again he 
failed. But if the aim was to make the Soviet 
Union a recognized Middle East power, to 
better its military position, to be able to talk 
to the United States on equal terms or better, 
then there is no question that he succeeded. 

The great virtue of Smolansky’s research is 
that it illustrates how Soviet policy, like that 
of the Western powers, had to be adapted to 
the Middle East environment. Once the big leap 
was made—and Khrushchev deserves full credit 
for seeing the opportunity and taking advantage 
of it—the Kremlin had to cope with many of 
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the same problems which had plagued the West- 
ern powers for years, and especially with that 
of how to keep a limited association from be- 
coming an unlimited and therefore dangerous 
commitment. His successors still face that prob- 
lem. 

Another salient point which emerges from the 
study is the inability of the Soviet leaders them- 
selves to handle the question of the place of the 
local communist parties on the Middle East 
political scene. The conventional Western in- 
terpretation is that the Soviet leadership cared 
nothing for the fate of those parties and was 
willing at any time to sacrifice them for the 
benefits of collaboration with nationalist and 
anti-Western, though anti-communist, Arab ré- 


gimes. There seems to be little doubt that the’ 


Soviets knew the local communists to be too 
weak to take and hold power and did not expect 
them to try. They deliberately backed off from 
opportunities to boost the Syrian or Iraqi 
communists into a dominant position in those 
two countries in the 1950s. Yet the idea of 
support for the “progressive and democratic 
forces,” led by communists, in all Arab countries 
was never abandoned. After the union of Egypt 
and Syria in 1958 Khrushchev was willing to 
risk his good relations with Nasir by a policy 
of subversion in Syria. After the revolution of 
1958 in Iraq and the turning of that country 
away from its former Western allies. he man- 
aged to spoil relations with the Qasim and 
Ba‘th régimes by solicitude for the local com- 
munists whom they were persecuting. 

Finally, Khrushchev’s triumphal visit to 
Egypt in 1964 to inaugurate the Aswan High 
Dam was marred by public altercations with his 
Arab hosts on what the revolution on which they 
were jointly engaged was all about. The fragility 
of the Soviet-Egyptian marriage of convenience 
was evident on earlier occasions, as this book 
well describes, as well as later after Khrushchev 
had departed from the scene. 

Much of Soviet policy in later years is il- 
luminated by developments in the Khrushchev 
years, of which this book is our best account. 


A Jonn C. CAMPBELL is Senior Research Fellow, 
Council on Foreign Relations, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of The Middle Fast Institute. 
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ARAB SocraLIsM, by Abdel Moghny Said and 
Samir Ahmed. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1972. v + 133 pages. Index to page 137. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by Qais I. al-Sharbati 


'This'is a study of “Arab socialism" or, to be 
more exact. "Arab socialism, in Egypt" written 
chiefly by a person who has lived through many 
of the events that led to or accompanied the 
implementation of socialism in that country. 
Since few books in English have been written 
about this subject by native Egyptians, the vol- 
ume has a special value. The book's three parts 
are: "Arab Socialism: Its Theory and Practice," 
by Abdel Moghny Said, "Arab Socialism: Its 
Place in World Ideologies,” by M. Samir 
Ahmed, an abridgement of a longer work written 
earlier under the auspices of the Center for 
International Affairs at Harvard University, 
and a new English rendering of the well-known 
Egyptian National Charter. There is-also a 
lengthy Introduction by W. L. M. Conner. 

The Introduction draws a fair picture of the 
Middle East with its problems and struggles and 
illuminates the main ideologies active in the 
area: nationalism, communism and socialism. 
The account includes a discussion of early at- 
tempts in the 1930s to inculcate a socialist con- 
sciousness among Egyptians, noting in particular 
the movement of '"Al-Rüwwüd" (“The Pio- 
neers”). 

The book’s main emphasis is on the cause of 
socialism and its development in Egypt during 
the Nasir era. The principal components, char- 
acteristics and merits of the socialist model 
associated with the tenure of the late Egyptian 
president are examined in detail. Using the 
approach of a “classical historian” Mr. Said 
describes Egypt’s socialist movement from the 
perspective of its claimed classical roots in 
Islam, seeking to document the discussion with 
numerous Qur'anic verses. He then attempts to 
link all of this to the basic tendencies of modern 
socialistic movements, using the influence of 
Islamic teachings as a determinative factor that 
has given “Arab socialism” its distinctive flavor. 
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In the course of the discussion, Mr. Said intro- 
duces firsthand information about various early 
socialistic movements in Egypt, including those 
in which he was personally involved. Readers 
will find his information about the Egyptian 
Socialist Party—its rise, the major contributors 
to its programs as well as the serious errors 
which brought about its downfall—of special in- 
terest. Also of value are the author’s account of 
the efforts by Egyptian socialists and Marxists 
to reorganize themselves in the early 1940s into 
underground organizations (such as “Haditu”) 
and his discussion of their communist character- 
istics which, in the final analysis, rendered them 
unacceptable to most Egyptians and, as a result, 
encouraged the search for an “Arab socialism.” 

The second part of the book, written by Samir 
Ahmed, describes the various types of socialism 
comparatively and relates them to “Arab social- 
ism.” The author deals with the organizational 
aspects of the Egyptian model of socialism, 
stressing the human factor (Ch. 6) and its 
pragmatic orientation (Ch. 7). Subsequent chap- 
ters deal with other brands of socialism and 
Soviet and Chinese reactions to Arab socialism. 
This section also analyzes Arab socialism from 
the perspective of democratic principles and the 
various factors that determine the extent to 
which political freedom is exercised in the Arab 
world. f 

Some of the volume’s main features are un- 
fortunately similar to many propagandistic pub- 
lications dealing with the title subject which 
have appeared in Egypt over the years. The 
absence of critical views anywhere within the 
work is particularly noticeable. It would also 
have been helpful had the book’s title included 
a hint as to the nature of the specific model of 
socialism studied, namely that of Egypt; other- 
wise, more should have been said about other 
varieties of Arab socialism, such as those in 
Iraq, Syria and Algeria. For example, only two 
pages are allotted to the róle and principles of 
the “Ba‘th party” (pp. 65-66). Moreover, other 
Egyptian socialist movements, such as that led 
by Ahmad Husayn, receive only scant attention 
from the authors, and the róle and influence of 
the "Muslim Brethren" is not even considered. 
In sum, despite the general information pre- 
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sented about the nature and direction of earlier 
socialist experiments in Egypt, these and other 
shortcomings tend to diminish what would other- 
wise be an important contribution to the litera- 
ture. 


A Qais al-Sharbati, a Ph.D. candidate at Howard 
University, is Instructor in Arabic at The Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced International 
Studies, Washington, D. C. 


CYPRUS 


LE CONFLIT DE CHYPRE, 1946-1959, by Francois 
Crouzet. 2 Vols. Brussels: Établissements 
Emile Bruylant, 1973. Centre Européen de la 
Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix Internation- 
ale, Etudes de Cas de conflits internationaux, 
No. IV. Vol. I: 484 pages Vol. II to p. 1154. 
Bibl. to p. 1174. Index to p. 1187. Illus. Maps. 
3.040 francs belges. 


Reviewed by Stephen G. Xydis 


This is a valuable compendium on the conflict 
over the British Crown Colony of Cyprus from 
1946 until 1959, when Britain, Greece and Tur- 
key, together with representatives of the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots, agreed to resolve their 
conflict by establishing an independent state on 
the island, where Britain kept two military 
bases under its sovereignty. However, it adds 
little to existing public knowledge about the po- 
litical and diplomatic processes that culminated 
in this compromise solution and contributes 
nothing to the theory of intrastate and inter- 
governmental conflict resolution. The author 
himself acknowledges that he is neither a po- 
litical scientist nor a diplomatic historian. His 
special expertise is the economic history of 
western Europe. 

Mr. Crouzet starts out by dealing with the 
historical, political, economic and cultural back- 
ground of the island. Rather sketchily he dis- 
cusses the prelude of the Cyprus conflict—the 
first violent outbreak of Greek Cypriote nation- 
alism in 1931—to which the British colonial 
authorities responded by suspending the limited 
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sort of self-government introduced on the island 
when Britain took over its administration from 
the Ottoman Empire in 1878. He then goes on 
to deal with the continuation of this conflict 
after World War II (pp. 181-1154). This period 
witnessed (1) successive British proposals for 
introducing new modalities of self-government 
for the Cypriots, all of which were rejected by 
the Greek Cypriote leaders, who clamored for 
enosis (union with Greece) and for self-deter- 
mination, not self-government; (2) the inter- 
nationalization of this intrastate conflict when 
the Greek government, by contrast to its pre- 
World War II behavior, espoused the Greek 
Cypriote demands, and the Turkish government 
reacted with demands for the entire island’s 
annexation, should Britain ever decide to relin- 
quish its sovereignty over the island; (3) the 
resort to unconventional warfare against .the 
colonial authorities by Greek Cypriote entre- 
preneurs of symbolic violence, with the acquies- 
cence and then the covert support of the Greek 
government, to which the British authorities 
responded by introducing a state of emergency 
on the island and the Turkish Cypriots reacted 
with organized political violence of their own 
against the Greek Cypriots, which was covertly 
supported by the Turkish government and ini- 
tially tolerated by the British authorities; (4) 
the shift of Britain's position that it needed the 
whole island as a military base to the position 
that bases under British sovereignty on the 
island would be sufficient; (5) the shift of Tur- 
key's demand for the entire island's annexation 
to the demand for its partition of self-determi- 
nation for the Turkish Cypriots separately from 
the Greek Cypriots, who, as is well known, con- 
stitute the preponderant majority of the island's 
population, together with a number of Maronites 
and Armenians; and (6) the shift of the Greek 
Cypriote position from the demand for self- 
determination for the population of the island 
as a whole to the proposal for setting up an 
independent state of Cyprus, and the acquies- 
cence of Britain, Greece and Turkey in this 
mode of conflict resolution. In this post- World 
War II phase, incidentally, this conflict, by con- 
trast to the pre- World War II period, was not 
only of a colonial, irredentist and Christian ver- 
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sus Muslim nature (Vol. I, pp. 22-23). It was 
also of an intra-alliance (intra-NATO) charac- 
ter, especially during the post-Stalin phase of 
the Cold War era. The modality of its resolution 
in 1959 cannot be understood in isolation from 
the wider context of this loosely bipolar global 
confrontation of the two superpowers, in the 
course of which, for reasons of division of labor, 
the United States assumed an ostensibly neutral 
róle and allowed Britain to "play the allied 
cards" of the West in the Cyprus conflict. 

The author exerts an admirable effort to 
analyze, understand and explain the manifold 
motives and perceptions and misperceptions of 
the main parties to the conflict, the resolution 
of which involved reconciling the aspirations of 
a large majority of people living in a particular 
territory with the strategic concerns of people 
living outside that territory, who therefore were 
primarily interested in territorial control of that 
territory regardless of its inhabitants’ aspira- 
tions. However, these two volumes are also the 
result of a multinational scholarly effort under 
the author's direction. They reflect, therefore, 
the virtues and vices of such collective en- 
deavors. 

Thanks to a three-member team of British, 
Greek and Turkish research assistants, the au- 
thor was able to tap materials (mostly press 
and other secondary sources) that otherwise 
would have been inaccessible to him because of 
the language barrier. In this connection, this 
reviewer regards the Turkish Cypriote and 
Turkish materials used by the author as being 
of considerable value for a better understanding 
of the Turkish Cypriote and Turkish positions 
and viewpoints in this conflict. The wealth of 
press materials consulted contributes to a par- 
ticularly detailed and enlightening though some- 
times dreary description of public opinion de- 
velopments in Britain, Greece, Turkey and 
Cyprus at various phases of the conflict. Inter- 
views, with Britishers mainly, would seem to 
account for the meticulous analysis and at times 
apologetic treatment of the background of Brit- 
ish decisionmaking (bungling not excluded) on 
the Cyprus question. Two French scholars 
helped prepare drafts of most of the chapters 
contained in the second volume of this work. 
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The contribution of a presumably multina- 
tional consultative committee (members not 
named’) to Mr. Crouzet’s opus may account 
for the fact that his work is occasionally remi- 
niscent of documents prepared by a collective 
body, whose contending members are unable to 
reach a consensus on various issues. The French 
author, in this instance acting as a sort of 
rapporieur, at times adds his own overarching 
comments to the report. In brief, the work's 
preparation subtly replicates on the scholarly 
level the Cyprus conflict itself. 

As for the author's expression of very special 
gratitude to Nancy Crawshaw and C. M. Wood- 
house for having carefully read and criticized 
his text, which thus profited, as the author puts 
it, from "their incomparable knowledge of Cyp- 
riot and Greek affairs" (Vol. I, pp. 19-20), it 
goes far to explain the sort of Chatham House 
objectivity that pervades this work. Indeed, the 
entire structure of this book, as its Table of 
Contents indicates, reveals this particular bias, 
which is enhanced by the fact that the bulk of 
official and semi-official documents used for this 
book's preparation was, inevitably, of British 
provenance, as a glance at the extensive but not 
exhaustive bibliography shows. 

In a disarmingly candid preface, Mr. Crouzet 
acknowledges that his book suffers seriously 
because of gaps and defects in his sources. He 
had no access to archival materials. Interviews, 
despite their value, were poor substitutes for 
such materials. As for the public documents 

` available, they were very uneven in quality. 
In dealing, however, with the conflict's back- 
ground, it is a pity that for the period before 
1945 he did not consult the Foreign Office and 
Colonial Office archives which are open to 
perusal by scholars. Such research would have 
been particularly enlightening with regard to 
the first violent outbreak of Greek Cypriote 
nationalism: the anti-British riots of 1931 and 
their aftermath. 

All in all, perhaps the author's most interest- 
ing contribution to an understanding of the roots 
of the conflict is his attention to the underlying 
sense of relative deprivation among .the island's 
population, especially among its most rapidly 
developing element—the Greek Cypriots—and 
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their resentment toward the British colonial 
administration's rather belated attempts to pro- 
mote the island's economic development. This 
factor may, to some extent at least, account for 
the eventual acquiescence of the Greek Cypriote 
élite in the solution of independence from Brit- 
ish rule, the record of which was, as a whole. 
far less oppressive and far more enlightened 
than that of the Ottoman Empire. 


A Stephen G. Xydis is Professor of Political 
Science at Hunter College, the City University 
of New York. 


FERTILE CRESCENT 


IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE FER- 
TILE CRESCENT: SOURCES AND PROSPECTS OF 
THE ARAB-ISRAELI ConFLICT, by Sir Richard 
Allen. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1974. 686 pages. $15.95. 


Reviewed by Harry N. Howard 


Sir Richard Allen, a retired British diplomat, 
with some thirty-five years of service in the 
British Foreign Service, including years in Asia 
and the Middle East, holds that much of the 


- bitterness in the Middle East is the result of 


the imperialist goals of the major Western 
European powers, the Soviet Union and the 
United States. In his view, the continued Pales- 
tine crisis—he does not touch upon the continu- 
ing Cyprus problem—has not been, determined 
primarily by the smaller peoples who have left 
their indelible imprint on the so-called Holy 
Land. The area, in his view, has been a pawn 
of the Great Powers, political Zionism and Arab 
nationalism, and of the repercussions and inter- 
actions of these factors. He believes that parti- 
san writing on one or the other side has over- 
simplified both the sources and the prospects 
of the conflict. 

Sir Richard's volume goes back to the origins 
—back to the most ancient of days—to trace the 
complex elements which have contributed to 
current issues and conflicts. He then traces the 
development of Judaism, Christianity and Islam, 
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the advent of the Arab empires, the development 
of the Jewish Diaspora, Christian imperialism 
(the Crusades) and the rise and fall of the 
Ottoman Empire. Then comes the development, 
primarily in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, of both political Zionism and Arab na- 
tionalism as prologue to current conflict. The 
complicated story at times appears to lead the 
unwary reader somewhat far afield, but the au- 
thor brings him to his central point, namely. 
that there can be no insight into the troubled 
present without some understanding of the past. 
The book concludes with a study of the long- 
developing conflict over Palestine especially af- 
ter World Wars I and II, and an epilogue covers 
the period after the October 1973 war down to 
March 1974. 

Although this is a massive tome, it is popu- 
larly written. The author’s purpose primarily is 
“to offer a general picture of the origins of the 
main issues and the course they took, for the 
non-specialist rather than for the experienced 
expert,” and he has sought to avoid obtruding 
his personal views. In this he has succeeded well. 
As he writes in his concluding sections. the 
key factor in Israel’s present and future lies in 
its relations with its neighbors. In view of his 
basic purpose, he has “tried to give the broadest 
possible picture of an immensely complex ques- 
tion, leaving it to readers to draw their owm 
conclusions, rather than to present any special 
thesis as the only proper interpretation of so 
highly controversial an issue.” He has, there- 
fore, “no particular solution to the prevailing 
conflict.” He does hold to some basic facts, in- 
cluding the great injustices which have been 
inflicted on the Palestinian Arabs, which must 
be squarely faced and righted. He also believes 
that Israel, if it is to endure, must one day be 
able to stand on its own feet and that it cannot 
permanently be dependent on massive and re- 
peated infusions of foreign assistance from the 
United States or other sources. While he seems 
somewhat sanguine about the future and believes 
that Israel is here to stay, he knows that grave 
and very complicated problems lie ahead. 

There are a few factual errors—the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine dates from March 1957. not 
December 1956—and both Arabs and Israelis 
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will reject some inferences. The book is very 
well-written, balanced, and should be welcomed 
both by the general reader with an intérest in 
the Middle East and by the student, particularly 
because of its long-range view of current prob- 
lems. There are excellent sketch maps, an 
appendix with the text of the Palestine mandate, 
and a good selected bibliography. It should be 
widely read. 


A Harry N. Howarp, Bethesda, Maryland. 


ISRAEL 


IsRAEL: SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND CHANGE, ed. 
by Michael Curtis and Mordechai S. Chertoff. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Transaction Books, 
1973. Distributed by E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. ix + 437 pages. Paper. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Alex Weingrod 


The value of this collection of articles is that 
it is current and up-to-date. As current, that is, 
as any social science work can be when ana- 
lyzing recent trends within Israeli society. These 
short essays were written prior to the October 
1973 War, and thus they depict Israel before 
the recent “earthquake” of war and its depress- 
ing aftermath. Nonetheless, the writing included 
in this collection is often fresh, and, in certain 
cases, original. 

The editors have divided the twenty-seven 
articles into five broad sections: trends of change 
within urban communities, new developments in 
kibbutz economy and society, the emergent new 
industrial structure, ethnic relations and social 
mobility, and changes within the educational 
system. Although there is some repetition within 
each section, in general the articles focus atten- 
tion upon some of the outstanding issues of the 
past ten years. For example, considerable space 
is given to explaining the Israeli “Black Pan- 
thers” phenomenon, the economists and soci- 
ologists explore the implications of quickly 
growing income differentials, and attention is 
also given to the uneasy relationships between 
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Jews and Arabs. Anyone familiar with contem- 
porary Israel will recognize these as among the 
major subjects discussed in public and private, 
and this volume makes a useful contribution by 
presenting balanced, generally well-documented 
analysis of these topics. 

Although the level of presentation is high, 
there is a good deal of variation in the quality 
of the analysis. Not surprisingly, some of the 
better articles are the product of the younger, 
less well-known scholars. Thus, Aronoff’s arti- 
cle on development towns, Pack’s fine piece on 
income distribution, Gitelman’s presentation of 
the absorption of the current Russian immi- 
grants, and Ackerman’s analysis of recent re- 
forms in the educational system, are among the 
more interesting articles. At the same time, 
however, Suzanne Keller and Seymour Lipset, 
distinguished social scientists who are not known 
for their research in Israel, do make some per- 
tinent observations. (Lipset, for example, is 
outspoken in recommending Sephardic mass po- 
litical parties as the only way of relieving the 
Europeans’ social and cultural dominance.) 
Rustum Bustani’s article on the Arab Israelis 
is similarly provocative. 

These papers were originally presented at a 
series of conferences held in 1971-1972, spon- 
sored by the American Association for Peace 
in the Middle East and the American Histadruth 
Exchange Institute. The editors have done a 
commendable job of transforming the papers 
into a coherent book of short articles. A bit 
more editing, though, would have produced an 
even better volume. Some of the authors appear 
obliged to conclude their presentation by saying, 
in effect, “Even though Israel does have social 
problems, it is after all doing a rather good job 
in solving them.” This kind of apology is not 
merely annoying ; it is unnecessary. Israel is best 
served—as is any society—by scholars who con- 
sider problems without voicing apologies. 


A ALEX WErNGROD is Professor of Anthropology 
at Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts. 


Tue KIBBUTZ EXPERIENCE: DIALOGUE IN KFAR 
Bium, by Yosef Criden and Saadia Gelb. 
New York: Herzl Press, 1974. $7.95. 
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Reviewed by Paula Stern 


Yosef Criden and Saadia Gelb, two Americans 
who left the United States some thirty years ago 
to become pioneer members of the newly estab- 
lished Kibbutz Kfar Blum in the Galilee region 
of Israel do not like being guinea pigs for visit- 
ing experts. Their book is an effort to set the 
so-called experts straight. 

“To the psychologists, we are very interesting 
types. To the psychoanalyst, we are escapists 
from life. To the anthropologist, the kibbutz 
represents a retrogression to a primitive form 
of society, one of those periodic backslides from 
civilization. The sociologist sees us as a group 
of individuals who huddle together for security 
because none of them could stand on their feet 
alone" (p. 157). The book's main theme is that 
"if he [the observer] were to examine us closely 
he would find that there are perhaps more in- 
dividualists per square yard in the kibbutz than 
in any other form of society" (p. 157). The 
authors also find fault with observations of 
newspaper reporters, politicians, tourists, clergy- 
men, Marxists, their Arab neighbors, visitors 
from the developing countries of the world and 
communists. : 

It really is much too easy for outsiders to 
compare kibbutz ideals—sixty year old socialist 
objectives mixed with political Zionism and a 
harsh work ethic—to today's reality—a com- 
fortable semi-agrarian community complete with 
olympic size swimming pools and totally 
equipped bomb shelters—and find today's kibbutz 
wanting in idealism. 

The thing to remember, says Yosef Criden, an 
engineer by training but a military man for 17 
years while also a kibbutznik, is that “not 
everybody came to the kibbutz for the same 
reason. Not everybody was an idealist . . . the 
kibbutz is a cross-section of society where the 
people, even though many, or most of them, 
are idealists, all have the idiosyncracies, the 
faults and virtues of people in any other form of 
society, whether it be a big city or a small 
town, or whether it be in Israel, in America or 
East Africa. People are People” (p. 33). 

It is nonetheless tempting to find evidence 
that Margaret Mead had a point when the 
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famous anthropologist visited Kfar Blum and 
told the kibbutzniks that America began to 
degenerate when the Americans finished killing 
` off all the Indians. She wanted to know what the 
kibbutz would do once it had solved all its prob- 
lems. 

The authors continually compare what was to 
what is. Saadia Gelb, who was trained as a 
psychologist and rabbi but who has worked as 
a farmer, fisherman and hotel keeper on the 
kibbutz, says "there is no doubt that even in the 
kibbutz movement there has been a shift from 
the self-abnegation of the early days to a more 
commonplace egoism" (p. 59). On the question 
of equality, Criden states that "as time went on, 
our notion of 'absolute equality! was modified by 


life experience. Today we permit ‘relative in- 


equality’ when it does not involve a significant 
change in the life style of the member involved" 
(pp. 100-1). (The kibbutz, in its pragmatic 
adjustment of ideals to reality, has honestly 
tried to avoid the sham of Orwell’s Animal 
Farm where all animals are equal, but some are 
more equal than others.) 

Moreover, the authors recognize changes in 
what they call “kibbutz rituals." “Over the years 
the kibbutz has come to be increasingly con- 
servative and in many ways conformist in 
matters of marriage" (p. 130). As for religion, 
"nowadays that ludicrous anomaly, the kibbutz 
atheist, has almost passed from the scene . . . 
the average kibbutz member today is a tradi- 
tionalist without any rigid doctrines" (pp. 
136-7). 

This book is a good one if taken on its own 
terms. In the somewhat rambling, impression- 
istic fashion of a taped conversation, the authors 
detail the daily activities and philosophical pre- 
occupations of kibbutznik—down to the last 
detail of how the members' dirty underwear get 
cleaned. The essential yet mundane specifics are 
broken down by topics including who becomes 
a kibbutznik, how a kibbutz is governed, work 
as a value, the kibbutz household, what is 
kibbutz equality, child rearing and education, 
kibbutz rituals, some kibbutz types and the 
younger generation. 

There are excellent appendices, including an 
explanation of the major kibbutz movements ; a 
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useful list and map of the 250 kibbutzim with 
populations, telephone numbers, dates of founda- 
tion, and whether there is any industry, lànguage 
school, or guest house on the kibbutz, and a 
well organized list of kibbutz industrial enter- 
prises. The book, in its entirety, is a useful 
overview of the contemporary kibbutz, the in- 
fluence of which is much greater than its size 
—representing only three per cent of Israel's 
population—would suggest. 


A PAULA STERN is a Washington-based freelance 
writer who has lived in Israel and Arab coun- 
tries and specializes in Middle Eastern affairs. 


SURVIVAL oR HEGEMONY? THE FOUNDATIONS 
oF IsRAELI ForeIGN Porrcv, by Samuel J. 
Roberts. The Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research, School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Baltimore and London: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1973. x + 163 pages. Notes 
to p. 152. Bibl. to p. 163. 


Reviewed by Israel T. Naamani 


It is a bit unfair to subject a book on Israel 
written before October 1973 to a review penned 
in the Summer of 1974. It is easy, for instance, 
to indicate passages in the volume referring to 
Arab fears of "Well-connected Dispora Jews” 
(p. 5) and to Jewish hegemony because of the 
Zionist access to large sums of money (p. 90), 
which “could insure their [the Arab] subordina- 
tion to Israel and the establishment of an 
indirect Israeli imperium" (pp. ix-x). In view 
of the recent oil boycott and the current Arab 
economic power which has shaken the very 
foundations of the world, a possibly embarrassed 
author may find a measure of consolation in the 
fact that many other savants throughout the ages 
occasionally express noble absurdities, especially 
when dealing with economics. 

On the other hand, there are many keen and 
cognitive passages in the book. Analyzing the 
great yesterdays of both the Arabs and the Jews, 
recognizing that neither of the adversaries has 
invented justice, and realizing that their future 
is manipulative and not ordained (one of the 
lessons of October 1973), Professor Samuel J. 
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Roberts proposes a politico-economic arrange- 
ment between Israel and Egypt—the two states 
with imperial ambitions in the area (p. 137). 
But the new facts in the Middle East would 
hardly suggest now what Roberts has in mind: 
an Egypt “as overseer of the Arab world under 
the overall Israeli supervision” (p. 136). 

In evaluating the foreign policy of Israel, 
Roberts outlines crisply—and selectively—the 
millennial story of Jews and Judaism from the 
earliest times to the present. He capsules it in 
behavior-parallels: the opportunism of the 
Israelites in antiquity who searched a territorial 
center in Arabia, in Egypt and adjacent lands, 
and the opportunism of modern Zionists who 
looked for a base in East Africa (p. 3). Paren- 
thetically, the reviewer wonders how often 
orthodox European Jews would have prayed, 
“Thou shalt return us in compassion to Uganda.” 

The author also points out, the national 
separateness and introversiori of the Jew (pp. 
viii, 28) ; the benefits gained from dissensions 
of hostile neighbors (p. 9ff); the catering to 
"patron" states, the great powers of yore and 
of today; the impulses for expansion and im- 
perialism under ancient Jewish kingdoms and 
under modern Israel (p. 12ff), etc. Occasionally 
Roberts lapses into editorializing as when he 
suggests, for instance, that "the centrally rele- 
vant fact is that Israel [in antiquity] expanded 
beyond its divinely sanctioned boundaries" (p. 
13). Israe!s foreign policy thus appears to 
Roberts as a matter selective morality: "Israel 
has repressed all ethical proclivities whenever 
these threatened to impair the security, power, 
prestige of the state" (p. vii). 

But once rid of the devil theory of Zionism. 
as it bubbles up especially in the first half of 
the book, Roberts recognizes that Israel's reli- 
ance on "patrons" is distasteful to its citizens ; 
that recollection of the infidelity of Great Powers 
is traumatic, that Israel is not fully aware of 
the Arab anxiety regarding Israel's military, 
cultural and economic goals; that Israeli foreign 
policy is not essentially annexationist but is a 
matter of security, of controlling strategic 
points; and that the expensive futility of bloody 
rivalries must come to an end (p. 110ff). 

Finally, the author proposes an accommoda- 
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tion between Israeli and Egyptian imperialism, 
not only for the dissolution of pernicious grief 
in the area, but also for reparative growth and 
for the leadership of the region. Even though 
the arrangement that Roberts envisages—an 
Egypt "as an overseer of the Arab world under 
Israeli supervision"—may appear a bit amusing 
at the moment, it is not altogether invisible. As 


„the post-October 1973 potentialities unfold, it is 


possible to conceive of a duopoly, with Egypt 
and Israel as informal, equal co-rulers of the 
Arab-Israeli world. In fact, current develop- 
ments in the area tend to substantiate this 
analysis. 


A IsRAEL T. NAAMANI is Professor and Chair- 
man of the Political Science Department, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 


PERSIAN GULF 


ARMS IN THE Persian Gurr, by Dale R. 
Tahtinen. Foreword by Melvin R. Laird. 
Washington, D. C.: American Enterprise In- 
stitute for Public Policy Research, 1974. 

: Foreign Affairs Studies, No. 10. Map. Illus. 
(11 tables) Notes. Bibl. Refs. Paper. $2.00. 


Reviewed by John Duke Anthony 


Those who study the róle of the Gulf in 
international affairs cannot fail to be impressed 
by the escalation of arms purchases among the 
area’s littoral states over the past few years. 
The amount of military hardware sold by the 
US, the UK, France and the USSR in the re- 
gion has been and continues to be astonishing. 
Though the phenomenon itself has received much 
publicity, Dale R. Tahtinen’s concise and well- 
researched account is the first study of the sub- 
ject to appear as a monograph. 

The volume appears at a particularly appro- 
priate time, when there is growing public con- 
cern over the willingness of the US and other 
countries to sell considerable quantities of so- 
phisticated weaponry to states in the area. 
Happily, one of the author’s recommendations, 
"that the United States . . . review the pattern 
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of its military policy in the Persian Gulf” (p. 
30), already seems to have been noted, at least 
by the Legislative Branch. In mid-summer 1974, 
barely four months after publication, the Sub- 
committee on the Near East of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee did indeed conduct such 
a review. Taken together, the Subcommittee’s 
Hearings and Tahtinen’s thoughtful and provoc- 
ative survey. brief as it is, constitute important 
contributions to the history of recent military 
developments in the area. 

Specific chapters deal with such topics as the 
nature and strength of the Gulf states’ air, 
ground and naval forces, “Production Advan- 
tages.” “Possible Conflicts” (both within and 
beyond the immediate area) and “U. S. Inter- 
ests,” with treatment of the latter topic broken 
down into military, political and economic cate- 
gories. The principal regional comparisons are 
made with reference to the three largest Gulf 
states—Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, which 
have, in the author's opinion, the greatest po- 
tential for involvement in interstate conflicts. 
The monograph is replete with citations from 
official documents, carefully selected newspaper 
items, and some very useful tabular and other 
data gleaned from such basic sources as Stra- 
tegic Survey, The Military Balance and Jane's 
All the World's Aircraft. 

Many readers will find the commentary on 
US policy of special interest. In a section on 
"Policy Advantages and Disadvantages," for 
example, Tahtinen chides the US government 
for "providing scant information" about its 
growing involvement in the region and. in par- 
ticular, about the increasing number of its indi- 
rect military commitments to Iran and Saudi 
Arabia (p. 26): for the very real possibility 
that its Gulf policies may result in “the over- 
arming of client states,” especially in the case 
of Iran (p. 27); for giving the Soviet Union 
“the excuse to respond by providing Iraq with 
more modern equipment" (ibid.) ; for contribut- 
ing to a situation in which a growing number 
of American advisers in Iran and Saudi Arabia 
“might find themselves participating in some 
future conflict” (ibid.); and for its tendency 
to defer to Defense and Treasury Department 
officials and arms industry representatives who 
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often argue in terms of the “short-term eco- 


“nomic benefits” that derive from US military 


sales in the area (p. 29). 
In some equally frank passages, he analyzes 
additional dangers of arming the Iranians too 
heavily and suggests an urgent need to prevent 
that from happening. Because the amounts of 
advanced weaponry already supplied have been 
“excessively large” (p. 27), “prudence would 
seem to dictate that well-defined limits be placed 
on further sales of highly sophisticated arms to 
Iran” (p. 30). Noting, moreover, that “Iranian 
incursions into the Arabian Peninsula carry 
with them the danger—however remote—of an 
Arab military response . . . ," he cautions that 
“the possibility of war between Arabs and 
Tranians cannot be ruled out. In fact, the Arab 
powers may feel it essential to challenge what 
they perceive as Iranian expansionism before 
Teheran further increases its power" (p. 21). 

At the conclusion of the volume, Tahtinen 
strongly advises that “steps be taken to allay 
the major Gulf powers’ mutual fears of one 
another . . ." As a means toward that end, he 
posits that “one of the most logical steps—given 
the Shah's stated perceptions of a strong Iraqi 
threat despite Iran's overwhelming military su- 
periority and Baghdad's statements of peaceful 
intent—is for Washington to embark on an 
extensive diplomatic effort with Iraq with the 
aim of lessening its anti-imperialist (and con- 
comitant pro-Soviet) orientation, which should 
in turn lessen Teheran's fears" (pp. 30-31). 
On the basis of these and other statements it is 
significant that Iragis have been quick to ap- 
plaud the study for its "fair and penetrating 
analysis," while Iranians have criticized it for 
the author's “unsympathetic” portrayal of the 
Iranian position. 

One could cavil at certain mistaken as- 
sumptions and possibly misleading state- 
ments, e.g. those concerning the so-called 
“oil-rich [sic] Buraimi oasis area” (p. 21), 
mention of “the Yemeni Civil War” in a con- 
text that implies the war is still-being fought 
(ibid.), the unfounded concern given “the pos- 
sibility that Iran may again assert its claim 
over oil-rich [sic] Bahrain” (p. 20), the not 
altogether accurate reference to “the somewhat 
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sizeable Baluchi tribe in Iran” (p. 22) and the 
unquestioning citation (p. 20, n. 38) of a 
source in Aviation Week (March, 1974) that 
placed “the number of Iranian troops in Oman 
at 5,000” although figures provided by US, UK, 
Omani and Iranian sources at the time indicated 
that the actual number was much nearer to 
1,500. However, these are relatively minor short- 
comings overall, and in no instance do they 
seriously detract from the study’s major theme: 
an examination of “the relative military balance 
between the region's trio of major powers ..., 
the possibilities of conflict involving those states 

. , [and] the rather large degree of American 
involvement in terms of both short- and long- 
range effects on United States interests in this 
strategic area” (p. 1). 

Individuals may, of course, differ with some 
of the author’s judgments, such as those con- 
cerning the regional rôles of Iran and Iraq and 
his interpretation of US policies toward the 
area, but few would quarrel with his facts or 
with the bulk of his conclusions. In sum, this 
slim volume is a timely and valuable reference 
guide to an increasingly controversial topic. 


A Joun Duxe ANTHONY is Assistant Professor 
of Middle East Studies at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies and 
Assistant Editor of this Journal. 


TUNISIA 


VILLES ET DÉVELOPPEMENT; ARMATURE UR- 
BAINE TUNISIENNE: LIVRE 1: FONCTIONNE- 
MENT ECONOMIQUE ET SYSTÈME URBAIN, 636 
pages; Livre 2: CONTRIBUTION À UNE PO- 
LITIQUE D'AMÉNAGEMENT DU TERRITOIRE, 296 
pages; LIVRE 3: ANNEXE MÉTHODOLOGIQUE 
ET STATISTIQUE, 256 pages; Livre 4: Fac- 
TEURS D'ORGANISATION DE L'ESPACE—ATLAS, 
79 pages with 60 maps in black and white 
and 33 in color. Tunis: Ministére de l'Econ- 
omie Nationale, Direction de l'Aménagement 
du Territoire, 1973. No price indicated. In- 
quiries concerning distribution should be di- 
rected to the Ministére de l'Economie Nation- 


ale. 
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Reviewed by Richard J. Paige 


Tunisia, for some years now in the throes of 
an economic, political and social reawakening, 
is extremely fortunate to have such materials 
available upon which to help make rational plans 
for the future. This work is a credit to those 
who conceived of and accomplished its prepara- 
tion. While prepared officially by the Tunisian 
governmental office, La Direction de l'Amenage- 
ment du Territoire, the efforts of the private 
planning agency “Groupe Huit" and the contri- 
butions of specialists attached to the Centre 
d'Etudes et de Recherches Economique et So- 
ciales (CERES) of the Université de Tunis 
were essential for its final preparation. 

The study’s four volumes contain basic raw 
data, sectoral and spatial analyses, trend and 
growth projections, and policy recommendations 
for the economic development of Tunisia’s ur- 
banized areas. While most of the major compo- 
nents relate to urban characteristics, growth and 
development potentials of rural and other non- 
urban areas are also integrated into the study. 
Additionally, the inclusion of a variety of non- 
economic materials assists in providing a com- 
prehensive view of many of the regional char- 
acteristics of the country. 

Livre 1 presents production data on all major 
activities of the economy: agriculture, mining, 
fishing, tourism, construction and manufactur- 
ing. The traditional as well as modern sectors 
of these activities are distinguished. Population 
dynamics, employment structures and migra- 
tional trends are presented in detail with the 
intent of indicating their place in the changing 
character of a developing economy. Those com- 
ponents of the urban structure having political, 
social, commercial and financial significance are 
introduced and combined with data on the flow 
of goods and information in order to arrive at 
a “total Tunisian urban system." This system 
and its many components are often illustrated 
by means of several maps, many of which are in 
color. A rational hierarchical urban framework 
is finally presented based upon the several cri- 
teria used to define the urban system and its 
interworkings. 
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Livre 2 is devoted primarily to planning pol- 
icy with respect to urban and rural land use. 
Regionally significant constraints to develop- 
ment such as limited or poorly located water 
supplies, deficient land quality, exhaustible sub- 
soil resources, and excessive and regionally un- 
balanced population growth are examined and 
contrasted with the known resource bases avail- 
able for potential development. In the conclusion, 
fifteen points of policy recommendation are pre- 
sented for consideration by the government in 
its future plans for development. Of particular 
significance is the number of recommendations 
showing the growing interest and increased em- 
phasis on development in the central and south- 
ern portions of the country. These areas have 
traditionally been neglected in comprehensive 
planning except in a few cases such as mining 
and, more recently, tourism. 

Livre 3 is the principal repository for the 
statistical data (presented in tabular form) upon 
which the study is based. The most recent offi- 
cial census data and information from numerous 
specially prepared studies are found in this vol- 
ume as well as throughout the preceding two. 
Livre 4, the Alas, is truly a remarkable piece 
of work. Most aspects of the contemporary 
economic and social structure as well as pro- 
jections into the next decade (covered in Livres 
1 and 2) are illustrated in color and black and 
white on large maps varying in size from 10” 
x 1412" x 20”. 

Although the work is occasionally marred by 
some poor printing, misplaced figures and dele- 
tions, it should be recognized that this is a first 
attempt at a project of this breadth for Tunisia. 
Furthermore, this reviewer found none of the 
faults so serious as to detract from the volumes’ 
main purposé. 

Persons interested in the economic, social, 
political or historical nature of Tunisia will de- 
rive tremendous benefit from this work. Not 
only is much basic information given which 
is often difficult to obtain, but the cartographic 
presentations and regional evaluations supplied 
greatly add to its attractiveness and usefulness. 
The interdisciplinary, integrative and interre- 
gional approach used reveals numerous unex- 
pected revelations and is a virtual mine for those 
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doing research on contemporary Tunisia. Due to 
a limited number of copies available the prospect 
for expanded publication of this work for greater 
public and private use should be encouraged 
since it truly deserves widespread dissemination. 


A RicHarp J. PAIGE is Assistant Professor of 
Geography at Eisenhower College, Seneca Falls, 
New York. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


THE ARAB Orr QUESTION, by Marwan Iskandar. 
Beirut: Middle East Economic Consultants, 
1974. 138 pages. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Thomas C. Barger 


This book, too elementary for the expert, 
abounds in acronyms and phrases peculiar to 
the oil industry defined, if at all; many pages 
after their first appearance. “PBE,” “DCF,” 
“ICOOP,” “buy back clauses” and “realized 
prices,” to cite a few, are not likely to be readily 
understood by the non-specialist. More impor- 
tantly, the substantive treatment tends to be 
repetitious, tortuous and, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, inadequate. For example, the abortive 
Arab oil embargoes of 1956 and 1967 are barely 
mentioned though they not only greatly influ- 
enced the attitudes and fears of the consuming 
countries but provided invaluable experience for 
the planning of the successful embargo of 1973. 

The author's portrayal of the "American posi- 
tion" on Middle Eastern oil seems to be greatly 
distorted, largely post-hoc propter hoc reason- 
ing. For example, after the rise in prices in the 
last half of 1973 the American dollar did gain 
strength against European and Japanese cur- 
rencies. But I know of no evidence "that Amer- 
ican official policy favored crude price increases 
in the Eastern Hemisphere" in order to raise 
the price of European and Japanese exports and 
thereby increase the competitiveness of American 
exports. 

Nor does the author disclose where and how 
“American initiative at the official level” in 1970 
sought to bring about increases in the price of 
Middle Eastern and North African oil to justify 
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faster development of domestic resources, espe- 
cially the Alaskan North Slope, and to “justify 
the production of the last drop in costly Texas 
oil wells as long as the quota system applied.” 
Such ends could have -been attained by. more 
direct and simpler means than raising the cost 
of imported oil. 

Though no one in a position of authority in 
the Spring of 1973 “called for America to secure 
imports even if this meant . . . actual occupation 
of some Arab oil producing countries,” the au- 
thor relies on such advocacy by “other voices 
in the Congress” and devotes most of one chap- 
ter to a discussion of such action as if it were 
a serious possibility. And in the course of the 
discussion, some of our least impressive Con- 
gressmen become “the West” claiming justifi- 
cation for military intervention. 

Many of the statements of fact contained in 
the book are debatable, and appear to have re- 
sulted principally from a misreading of history 
and the available evidence. The quota system 
and prorationing in the US, for example, were 
not “given a new lease on life in February 1970 
by recommendations of the Cabinet Task Force 
contained in their report to the President on the 
‘Oil Import Question." The majority of the 
Task Force recommended the abolishment of 
quotas. They proposed the substitution of a 
tariff system to lower the price of domestic oil 
on the grounds that any significant rise in the 
price of imported oil by 1980 was unlikely and 
that the possibility of a successful embargo on 
any substantial portion of American imports 
was very low. The President rejected the ma- 
jority report, however, and retained the quota 
system. In so doing, he kept almost a million 
barrels a day of oil in production from U. S. 
stripper wells, an amount that came in very 
handy in October 1973. 

Despite these remarks, the book does have 
some prescient comments that are basic to any 
consideration of the "Arab oil question." These 
include the author's emphasis on the develop- 
ment of an awareness that oil is a depletable 
resource, the interest of countries with large 
financial reserves in promoting stability—not 
speculation, and the end of the era of cheap 
energy. But a good editor would have vastly 
improved it. 
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A Tuomas C. BARGER is a former President and 
Chairman of the Board of the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company (Aramco). 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE SECRETARIES-GENERAL 
or THE Unitep Nations. Volume III: Dac 
HAMMARSKJÖLD, 1956-1957, ed. by Andrew 
Cordier and Wilder Foote. New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 1973. 
729 pages. $22.50. 


Reviewed by Francis O. Wilcox 


Most books of documents are about as dry as 
the hot sands of the Sahara. This one, however, 
has several redeeming features not the least of 
which derives from the fact that the two-year 
period it covers was probably the most eventful 
and constructive period in the history of the 
United Nations. Included are 123 documents of 
all sizes and shapes—reports, addresses, state- 
ments, diplomatic communications, aides mem- 
oir, cablegrams, transcripts of press conferences, 
and other documentary materials—in effect the 
public papers of Dag Hammarskjóld. This is the 
third volume in the series and is the second of 
four volumes to be devoted to Hammarskjóld. 

Although the papers deal mainly with the 
Middle East and Hungarian crises they also 
relate to other less important developments dur- 
ing the two-year period. For example: (1) 
Hammarskjóld's proposal for a new Interna- 
tional Administrative Service (May 1956) ; (2) 
documents relating to the creation of the new 
International Atomic Energy Agency and its 
relations to the UN; (3) the introduction to 
the Secretary-General's Annual Report on the 
work of the UN; and (4) Hammarskjóld's 
statement about the UN Meditation Room just 
off the public lobby of the General Assembly. 

Moreover, this is far more than just a book 
of documents. A rather long introductory note 
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by the editors, dealing with the complexities of 
the Middle East and Hungarian crises, admi- 
rably sets the stage for what follows. Commen- 
taries ranging from a short paragraph to several 
intervals throughout the book. These footnotes 
to history shed a good deal of helpful light on 
the documents and give real meaning and unity 
to the volume. 

As the editors point out, the period with 
which this volume deals constitutes a kind of 
watershed in the use of international organiza- 
tion. It began with Hammarskjold’s carefully 
prepared ceasefire mission to the Middle East. 
Then followed Niasir’s nationalization of the 
Suez Canal and the difficult dispute which en- 
sued. the surprise invasion of Egypt by Israel. 
France and the United Kingdom, the speedy 
reaction of the UN, the creation and deploy- 
ment of the UN Emergency Force (UNEF), 
arrangements for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Egypt, and finally the clearance of 
the Suez Canal under UN auspices. 

Throughout these dramatic events the Secre- 
tary-General played a remarkably effective róle, 
probably unmatched in the annals of interna- 
tional organization. He not only served as 
principal negotiator for the UN; he was also 
given sweeping executive authority by resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly which enabled 
him to act with speed and decisiveness in mak- 
ing arrangements for the ceasefire and the 
withdrawal of forces behind the armistice lines, 
the creation of UNEF, and in taking the other 
steps necessary to meet the crisis. It may be 
some time before such blank-check authority is 
ever again granted to a Secretary-General. 
Nevertheless. the results clearly demonstrated 
how useful UN machinery can be in helping the 
member states deal with such emergencies when 
the unpredictable currents of world politics are 
running favorably for the organization. 

The two principal events treated in the vol- 
ume—the Suez crisis and the Soviet invasion 
of Hungary—afford an interesting object lesson 
in multilateral diplomacy. In the Middle East 
crisis the UN was able to act with great effec- 
tiveness in bringing the fighting to an end and 
in helping to create the conditions that made 
for a reasonable degree of peace and stability 
in the area..In the Hungarian crisis, faced with 
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an entirely different set of circumstances—in- 
cluding the clear determination of the Soviet 
Union to maintain Hungary within the Soviet 
satellite system—the UN was powerless to take 
effective action. To be sure the General As- 
sembly passed a number of resolutions condemn- 
ing Soviet intervention in Hungary, calling for 
free elections under UN auspices, and otherwise 
reminding the world that the provisions of the 
Charter had been grossly violated; but in the 
final analysis there was little the UN could do 
because its members did not wish to risk armed 
conflict with the Soviet Union. 

In going through these documents one cannot 
help but be impressed once again with the great 
imagination, the organizing ability and the dip- 
lomatic skill of Dag Hammarskjöld. Here was 
a man who obviously had a keen understanding 
of history and of world events, combined with 
a great talent for reaching desirable goals under 
extremely difficult circumstances. Like Woodrow 
Wilson he was undoubtedly several decades 
ahead of his time; but unlike Wilson, he learned 
to operate within the prudent limits which time 
and circumstances set for him. His analyses of 
his evolving róle as Secretary-General within 
the constitutional system of the UN—some of 
which are included in the volume under review 
—are classic statements which clearly reflect 
his wide knowledge of jurisprudence, organiza- 
tion, logic and world politics. 

This volume should prove extremely helpful, 
especially to students of the Middle East and 
to those interested in the evolving róle of the 
Secretary-General and the United Nations. The 
editors, who served in responsible positions in 
the UN Secretariat until the early 1960s and 
are thus admirably equipped to prepare such a 
volume for publication, deserve the warm thanks 
of both the academic and the government com- 
munities. Their series is an excellent contribu- 
tion to scholarship, to diplomacy, and to inter-- 
national understanding. 


A Francis O. Wilcox, Dean Emeritus of the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced International 
Studies, Washington, D. C., was Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Organization 
Affairs from 1955 to 1961. 
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Tue U.S.S.R. AND THE Mipprr East, ed. by 
.M. Confino and S. Shamir. New York and 
Toronto: John Wiley and Sons; Jerusalem: 
Israel Universities Press, 1973. xxiii + 441 
pages. $21.50. 


Reviewed by Richard D. Newell 


This collection of twenty papers is the product 
of a conference held in Tel Aviv in December 
1971. Thirty-six European, American and Is- 
raeli scholars gathered to consider Soviet ob- 
jectives and activities in the Middle East, and 
the extent of and constraints on Moscow’s 
commitments and achievements. Related topics 
were Soviet foreign policy formulation and the 
impact of Marxism and Communism on the 
politics of selected Arab states. The authors 
were able to make revisions based upon de- 
velopments to the autumn of 1972, including the 
expulsion of Soviet military personnel from 
Egypt. 

The result is a well-integrated collection of 
thoughtful papers, recommended for anyone 
interested in the area. Several of the essays 
are essentially chronological or descriptive ac- 
counts of Soviet diplomatic and economic pene- 
tration. These and the more analytical pieces 
combine to provide a book particularly valuable 
in tracing the course of events leading to the 
current Soviet presence and commitments in 
the region. . 

Apart from the marked differences of Richard 
Pipes and Alexander Dallin on the formulation 
of Soviet foreign policy, adversary positions on 
issues tend to be more matters of degree than 
of kind. This reviewer agrees with Dallin in 
his greater emphasis on the pluralism of Soviet 
decision-making and the view that Soviet policy 
in the Third World has been marked by a series 
of misconceptions. This contrasts with Pipes' 
observation that Soviet policy has been "a bril- 
liant success" (p. 25). But Pipes is provocative 
in his description of Moscow's conduct of a 
“total” foreign policy and the use of both threat 
and propaganda in its execution. 

Five papers on the Soviet Middle Eastern 
presence are particularly rewarding. These are 
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Abraham Becker's study of “Oil and the Persian 
Gulf in Soviet Policy in the 1970s," Oded Eran's 
essay on "Soviet Perception of Arab Commu- 
nism and Its Political Role" (an original study 
analyzing debate in Soviet journals as an indi- 
cator of differences among Soviet policy- 
makers), Walter Laqueur's wideranging pair of 
papers, “Soviet Dilemmas in the Middle East” 
and “Second Thoughts on the Third World,” 
and P. J. Vatikiotis’ “Notes for an Assessment 
of the Soviet Impact on Egypt.” Vatikiotis is 
most stimulating in his judgments on a variety 
of issues, including the extent of Soviet penetra- 
tion into Egyptian society, Soviet strategic ob- 
jectives and the thesis that resolution of the 
Egyptian-Israeli dispute could itself bring an 
end to the Soviet presence in Egypt. 

Since the autumn of 1972, we have had the 
October 1973 war, an oil embargo and rapid 
escalation of world petroleum prices, the re- 
sumption of relations between the United States 
and Egypt, a broad-ranging U. S.-Saudi Arabian 
agreement, and, at this writing, the Middle 
East trip of President Nixon. The contributors 
are no better prophets in anticipating this course 
of events than apparently were the US, Israeli 
or Soviet governments. The authors are very 
conscious of the unpredictability and instability 
of Middle Eastern politics. This is a continuing 
concern in the section on internal Arab affairs 
and a central issue in assessing the degree of 
Soviet influence over her clients. Walter 
Laqueur writes: “Nevertheless, it cannot be 
stressed too often that since the Soviet Union 
is not in full control as far as events in the 
Middle East are concerned, not even over the 
actions of their [sic] followers and clients, 
there is always a very considerable element of 
uncertainty” (p. 97). 

The 15-year Soviet-Egyptian Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation was signed in May 
1971. Evaluations by the conferees, based on 
the scant data available at the time, are tentative. 
Surprising is the seriousness with which Hans 
Morgenthau views the agreement. He describes 
the treaty as creating “as close a political and 
military relationship between the Soviet Union 
and Egypt as that existing between the U.S.S.R. 
and the other members of the Warsaw Pact” 
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(p. 75). But he backs off on the following page 
by concluding that “it is the client who can 
force the hand of the powerful protector.” 

Relatively little literature has appeared in 
recent years on Marxism and Communism in 
the Middle East. Therefore the section on in- 
ternal Arab politics and particularly the papers 
on Marxism and various Communist parties are 
of special interest. The most valuable papers 
are “The Marxists in Egypt” by Simon Shamir, 
and the studies of the Jordanian Communist 
Party by Amnon Cohen, the Iraqi Communist 
Party by Uriel Dann, and the Sudanese Com- 
munist Party by Haim Shaked, Esther Souery 
and Gabriel Warburg. These studies trace the 
róle of the parties historically and analyze their 
organizational strengths and weaknesses, By 
contrast, the paper by Avigdor Levy on “The 
Syrian Communists and the Ba‘th Power 
Struggle, 1966-1970” focuses on party leadership 
and party-government relations. Missing is any 
assessment of the party’s actual strength. 
Legality or cabinet posts held are not useful 
indices alone of strength in Arab politics. 

Three final comments refer to what is not in 
the book. Missing is an account of Moscow’s 
attitudes and relations with the fidayin. Soviet 
ambivalence over the legitimacy of the Palestine 
liberation cause reflects an important and ap- 
parently unresolved policy dilemma for the 
Soviet leadership. The absence of contributions 
by Arab scholars is understandable but re- 
grettable. Finally, the lack of an index is a 
serious omission—particularly given the price 
of the book. 


A Ricuarp D. NEWELL is an Analyst for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, Washington, D. C. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


La GÉOGRAPHIE HUMAINE DU MoNpE MUSUL- 
MAN Jusgu’au Mireu pu 11° Srécrg, by 
Andre Miquel Paris and The Hague: Mou- 
ton, 1967, 1973. 1+ 426 pages. Bibl. Index. 
No price indicated. 
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Reviewed by Brian W. Beeley 


Mugaddasi, Istahri, Balhi and Ya'qübi are 
among the 88 authors whose works provide 
the primary source for this study. Biographical 
commentaries on each writer and a chronologi- 
cal chart help one to follow the main text which 
is organized around a series of questions about 
early Islamic civilization in general and Arab 
geography in particular. Geography—mathemat- 
ical, physical and human—is clearly seen as a 
view of the world and of man in it as both 
object and subject. At the same time this volume 
has a clear relevance to a broad range of disci- 
plines other than geography itself. 

Three crucial centuries of Arab-Islamic civi- 
lization are analyzed in nine chapters. The roots 
of Arab learning prior to Islam are succinctly 
reviewed, with a special focus on the two main 
facets of Arab geography, the concern with 
what is where (surat al-ard) and interest in the 
great questions about man and his world in 
the context of Arab culture and written tradition 
(adab). i 

The period, 750-1050 A.D., opens in Islam’s 
second century, with an Arab empire newly 
spread between south-west Asia and Iberia. It 
closes after three centuries of political, économic 
and cultural realignments, with Sunni orthodoxy 
paramount, non-Arab culture circumscribed, eco- 
nomic interchange increased, and so on. But 
there is no sense of finality in the date 1050: 
indeed Miquel promises still another volume in 
the opening lines of the preface to this one. 

The years between 889 and 985 stand out as 
the century of Arab geography, the century of 
masalik wa lmamäālik to give it the title first 
ascribed to it by Ibn Hurdadbih and then fur- 
ther defined by Istahri, within a system at once 
regional and Islamic. This was the period of 
most profound change. It saw the consolidation 
of the Islamic empire, the mamlakat al-Islam, 
providing a broad back-drop for the geographers' 
concern within it. But imperial expansion led 
to the incorporation of areas with differing 
traditions which stimulated Arab thinking in 
breadth and content, such that the milieu com- 
ponent of masālik clearly has temporal as well 
as physical dimensions. 
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Written in very readable French, with a clear 
transliteration of all Arabic-language terms, the 
volume is equally accessible to the linguistically- 
oriented specialist and to the historian or social 
scientist in search of an understanding of scope 
and concept in geography per se. The detailed 
footnotes, which appear on almost every page 
of the text, add vastly to the work though, even 
without them, this would remain a major work 
of scholarly synthesis of medieval thought and 
modern commentary. What it is not is a "handy 
guide" to Arab geographic thinking in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The reader is expected to go some way 
into the discussion before he can pull out the 
essence of the book. Hopefully, Miquel will him- 
self develop some of his major themes in the 
eagerly-awaited sequel which he promises—and 
one could hope that he will review the priorities 
and concerns of the Arab geographers alongside 
those of today. After all, aren't we still con- 
cerned with why things are where they are and 
with how man lives within his environment? 
And could he, one asks greedily, perhaps include 
some maps? Maps of the face of the earth as 
Muqaddasi and the others saw it would help 
the geographer and non-geographer alike, as 
would maps presenting the spatial patterns of 
the concern of the Arabs with their world. 


A Brian W. BEELeEy is Lecturer in Geography at 
the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE 
AND ART 


CLASSICAL PERSIAN Music: AN INTRODUCTION, - 


by Ella Zonis. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1973, xv + 204 pages. Ap- 
pend. to p. 212. Bibl to p. 227. Disc. to p. 228 
Index to p. 233. 


Reviewed by Charlotte F. Farr 


Dr. Zonis’ book introducing Persian classical 
music is a comprehensive and attractive presen- 
tation of the music of modern Persia in terms 
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of its history, methodology and organology. As 
such, this volume should be useful to the Middle 
East specialist interested in this music, as well 
as the musician who wants a thorough back- 
ground in Persian music. 

Dr. Zonis begins by assuming that the reader 
has some knowledge of musical terminology. 
She then sets the stage for her ensuing discus- 
sion vith a brief review of Persian history in 
general followed by a section on the history of 
Persian music in particular. Here the reader 
becomes aware of two important items. First 
of all. Persian music has a history as rich and 
varied as that of Persia itself. Second, since 
musical style evolves through time, we can only 
guess at what Persian music actually sounded 
like more than 200 years ago. The book's two 
appendices support this point. The first is a 
table of Medieval rhythmic modes which at one 
time were used by Persian musicians. Today, 
however, although rhythmic modes are used in 
neighboring countries, they are not found in 
Persia. In fact, much of Persia's classical music 
is performed in free meter. The second appendix 
contains excerpts from a Persian manuscript of 
uncertain origin, Bahjat al-Ruh', which lists 
various melodic modes and the mood appropriate 
to them and the time of day at which they should 
be performed. Again, these associations are no 
longer important in Persian classical music. 

The section on history is followed by a tri- 
partite discussion of methodology which includes 
an examination of (1) music theory, that is the 
modes (rhythmic and melodic), scales and in- 
tervals used for this music, (2) the radif, or the 
body of traditional music upon which present 
performances of classical music are based, and 
(3) performance practices. This part includes 
a good discussion of how a performance of 


"Persian classical music might be organized and 


executed. This material is partly a synthesis 
of what other musicologists such as Hormoz 
Farhat! and Khatschi Khatschi? have written, 


1. Hormoz Farhat, "The Dastgah Concept in 
Persian Music," Ph.D. diss., University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, 1965. University Microfilms 66: 
266. 

2. Khatschi Khatschi, Der Dastgah. Regens- 
burg, 1962. 3 
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and partly based on the copious material which 
the author gathered from her own studies in 
Tran. In these chapters (2, 3, 4 and 5) the 
student or scholar will find a clear description 
of the Persian modal system organized around 
seven main and five auxiliary modes, or dast- 
gah-ha. He can also see how each performance 
of this music can be made living and new by 
the master performer who can improvise on the 
various gusheh-ha, or sections of the dastgah-ha. 
Copious musical examples are included by way 
of illustration. These musical examples are 
drawn not only from the “official” publication 
of the radif, found in La musique traditionelle 
de l'Iran? but from other sources as well. 

Dr. Zonis also cogently points out that since 
much Persian music is performed in free meter, 
the meter of the poetry, which is frequently sung 
to this ametrical music, will subtly affect the 
rhythmic flow of the music. A useful chart is 
provided which shows how Persian poetry me- 
ters can be translated into musical rhythms. 

Subsequent to the sections covering method- 
ology, there is a chapter on organology. This 
chapter deals with important Persian musical 
instruments, both past and present. Pictures are 
included. The final chapter discusses develop- 
ments in Persian classical music in the last 70 
years or so. Here again, the transitory nature 
of musical style is stressed. Now, as in the past, 
the performance and interpretation of this body 
of music is constantly undergoing transforma- 
tion, due, in large part, to the influence of 
Western music and resultant changes in musical 
tastes by younger musicians. 


3. Mussa Ma’ruffi. “Radif-e Musigi-ye Iran.” 
In La musique traditionelle de Iran, 1963. 


A CHARLOTTE F. Farr is a graduate student in 
ethnomusicology at the University of Washing- 
ton. 


LexicaL EXPANSION DUE TO TECHNICAL 
CHANGE, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE ARABIC OF 
Ar Hasa, Sauni Arasia, by B. Hunter 
Smeaton. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Publications, Language Science Monographs, 
Vol. 10. New York: Humanities Press, Inc., 
1973. xv + 190 pages. $12.00. 
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Reviewed by Ray L. Cleveland 


The specific data of Lexical Expansion Due 
to Technical Change are words added for tech- 
nological innovations in the dialect of the tradi- 
tionally agricultural, maritime and pastoral 
Hasawi Arabians. Professor Smeaton’s broader 
goal, however, has been to discover in the lin- 
guistic material collected in eastern Saudi 
Arabia during the period 1945 to 1949 general 
principles affecting vocabulary enlargement in 
a monolingual non-industrial society in direct 
contact with a dissimilar language, in this case 
the supervisory personnel of the Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Company. While the majority of spe- 
cific examples treated belong to the automotive 
terminology passed from American English to 
Hasawi Arabic, borrowings from Persian, 
Hindustani and other languages are also in- 
cluded. 

An introductory section of 46 pages defines 
the problem, describes some of the relevant cul- 
tural patterns of the region, and outlines basic 
phonological, morphological and syntactic struc- 
tures of the Hasawi colloquial. The structural 
analysis reflects the pressure of formal Arabic, 
but this factor is of no consequence to the theme 
of the study. 

The body of the monograph is Part IT, “Clas- 
sified Examples of New Vocabulary Resulting 
from Oil Operations in Al Hasa.” A brief state- 
ment of anthropological, psychological and lin- 
guistic principles involved in vocabulary expan- 
sion is followed by discussion of the individual 
lexical items comprising the basis of the study. 
These are discussed in four major groups, ac- 
cording to whether they originated in non- 
Arabic languages, resulted from the extension 
of indigenous words to innovations, were formed 
by compounding, or were appropriated from 
non-Hasawi Arabic, i.e. from standard written 
Arabic or from dialects of other regions. 

Comparison with the reviewer’s data collected 
from Palestinian speakers in Jordan sheds some 
light on Smeaton’s material. Of the more than 
80 borrowings from English listed by Smeaton, 
eight are in general use in Jordan in exactly 
the same form (though there is also a more 
common form bas for bass, “bus,” and the suf- 
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fixed feminine plural is used rather than an 
internal plural form). It is unlikely that all 
eight are independent borrowings in Hasawi. 
Certainly bancar, “puncture,” and fanniš (from 
English finish), “fire, dismiss (from employ- 
ment),” must have been common borrowings 
from British English. Some sixteen additional 
words used in Jordan are easily recognizable 
as borrowings from the same English originals 
as Hasawi words. Most of these may have been 
independent borrowings. The four or five prob- 
able exceptions include dubilgir (slightly more 
Arabized in Hasawi as dabalgair), from British 
double gear, i.e. “low gear ratio” of Americans. 
This was erroneously applied by Arabic speakers 
to four-wheel drive because the operating levers 
were side by side and often engaged at the 
same time. 

None of the Hasawi loanwords from Hindu- 
stani listed is used in Jordan. The single word 
listed of ultimate Persian origin used in Jordan 

‘is darbil, “binoculars, telescope." This seems not 

to have been a direct borrowing into Hasawi 
from Persian dér-bin, but from other Arabic 
dialects in which it was already firmly estab- 
lished. The second fascicule (1936) of the 
Barthélemy dictionary of urban Syrian and 
Palestinian Arabic lists two forms, darbin and 
darbil. The latter appears to be a secondary 
within Arabic from Turkish diirbiin. Smeaton 
has understated the non-Hasawi Arabic influ- 
ence on Hasawi somewhat. 

The conclusions of the study are stated in the 
fifteen pages of Part III, which also includes a 
summary. One of the main principles expounded 
is that the choice between an indigenous word 
and a foreign word for an alien item depends 
on the “degree of novelty” as determined by the 
native speaker’s identification or non-identifica- 
tion of the item with something already present 
in his culture. Another principle is that the 
meaning given a word applied to an innovation 
is governed by the speaker’s “categories of per- 
ception,” as determined by “pragmatic social 
relevance.” . 

Professor Smeaton indicates his dissatisfac- 
tion with “laissez-faire lexical expansion" as he 
saw it in Al Hasa a quarter of a century ago. 
He suggests it would be to the advantage of 
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governments, corporations and affected popula- 
tion to have “a system for the control of lexical 
expansion.” 

The publication concludes with an appendix, 
“Hasawi Arabic Treatment of English Pho- 
nemes as Evidenced in Borrowed Vocabulary,” 
a very helpful index of the Hasawi terms cited, 
and an extensive (eight-page) bibliography. 

The field of Arabic dialectology has seen 
fairly rapid advances during the past two de- 
cades. If the monograph under review had been 
published soon after the field work was ended 
in 1949, its contribution to that progress would 
have been greater. Even so, it now provides an 
extremely interesting and informative study in 
linguistics theory. 


A Ray L. CLEVELAND is Professor of History at 
the University of Regina, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. 


LITERATURE 


THE GOLDEN Opr, by Labid Ibn Rabiah. Trans. 
with an Introduction and commentary by 
William R. Polk. Photographs by William 
J. Mares. Chicago, Ill: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1974. 177 pages. $15.00. 


Reviewed by George N. Atiyeh 


Upon reading this elaborately produced book 
one cannot but wonder why the author, a well 
known scholar on modern Middle East affairs, 
undertook a risky and expensive desert safari 
to translate a pre-Islamic poem. One can only 
guess at the motivations that prompted Dr. Polk 
to do so, but whatever these may have been, 
the result of his undertaking has provided us 
with a work of value and beauty. The reader 
who wants to enjoy the book under review 
should also read Dr. Polk's book Passing Brave, 
in which he describes his 1,500 mile trek on 
camelback through the desert in Saudi Arabia. 

Dr. Polk's interest in Labid and his poem 
does not lie in explaining the artistic and lin- 
guistic genius of the poet but in exploring "the 
stage on which he performed." Consequently, 
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the choice of Labid rather than any one of 
many other great pre-Islamic poets is a happy 
one inasmuch as Labid, a keen observer of 
nature, excelled in presenting very provocative 
and subtle imagery of the desert and of the 
harsh life that unfolds on its inhospitable en- 
vironment. 

Furthermore, it seems that the selection of a 
pre-Islamic poet responds to the great esteem 
in which pre-Islamic poetry was and still is 
held in the Arab world. It is looked upon as 
the basis for all Arabic literature and a symbol 
of its genius and authenticity. In understanding 
that poetry and the life style it represents, one 
is bound to increase his insight into the modern 
Arab and his ethos. 

Simply put, Polk’s book is two things at the 
same time: a translation of Labid Ibn Rabi‘ah’s 
mu‘allagah (suspended poem) together with 
striking photographs of desert scenes. Both are 
supplemented by a 3l-page Introduction and 
commentary on the text in a novel visual 
approach. By combining these elements, the 
author has attempted to reproduce a three di- 
mensional "feel" for desert life and thereby to 
help the reader experience vicariously some of 
the same emotions and thoughts that were ex- 
perienced by a great son of the desert. 

In order to appreciate fully Dr. Polk's book, 
one has to examine the work from its four 
different angles: the Introduction, the photo- 
graphs, the text and the commentaries. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, the Introduction 
(indeed the volume as a whole) seems to be 
addressed to the general reader. In it the author 
discusses various aspects of life in the desert, 
the Arabic language and the Arab's love for 
it, and the cultural and social traits of the 
audience to which the poem was addressed. 
Though the poem is summarized, the life of 
the poet and his career are touched upon very 
lightly. 

The photographs (taken by Mr. Mares, who 
accompanied Dr. Polk on his safari) are most 
impressive. They contribute greatly to the crea- 
tion of the desert atmosphere intended by the 
author. Considered in relation to the verses they 
are supposed to symbolize or represent, the 
photographs are of exceptionally high quality. 
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The text, however, is a different question. 
Apparently because of the great care given to 
the visual and interpretative aspects of LaWüd's 
poem, the text did not receive its full due. 
There are a number of flaws which, even though 
most of them are minor, detract from an other- 
wise very impressive piece of work. The follow- 
ing are a few examples: 

Dr. Polk states (p. xxix) that he depended 
for the establishment of the Arabic text on 
Ibn al-Anbari's Sharh al-Qasaid al-Sab' ... 
(Cairo: 1963), and of al-Khatib al-Tabrizi's 
Sharh al-Qasa'id al-‘Ashr (Cairo: 1962). How- 
ever, a number of variations from the text 
established by both occur in the order of the 
verses as well as the body of the text (see pages: 
15, 41, 43, 95, 99, 121, 127, 135, 147, 155, 167, 
169 and 171). It is not unusual to establish a 
new reading, especially when new manuscripts 
are located, but what is unusual is the absence 
of an accompanying explanation or justification, 
let alone an apparatus criticus. 

There are, furthermore, simple mistakes in 
the writing of the Arabic text which seem to 
be due in part to the negligence or ignorance 
of the copier inasmuch as the translation is 
correctly rendered by Dr. Polk. Examples: 
killah (p. 27) should read killatun; dhalo'at 
(p. 43) should read dala't, and ghalathat (p. 65) 
should read ghulithat. The English translation of 
the text is literal and, as a result, devoid of the 
musicality of the Arabic original. It is adequate, 
however, for the author's purposes in his work. 

The commentaries which accompany the text 
are mostly designed to make more concrete and 
more vivid the imagery used by Labid. They 
serve well the visual rather than the literary 
purposes of the work. Looking at the Golden 
Ode as a whole, one will draw great pleasure 
from its production. The author has succeeded 
in his goal of making us "feel" the life of the 
desert as much as possible. Though the student 
of Labid the poet will not find any new grounds 
broken, this, after all, was not the author's 
goal. 


A George N. Atiyeh is Head of the Near East 
Section, Orientalia Division, the Library Con- 
gress, and a member of the Board of Advisory 
Editors of this Journal. 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
ON ISRAEL AND PALESTINE IN MopDERN TIMES, 
comp. and ed. by Frank Joseph Shulman. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Xerox University Microfilms, 
1973. vii + 25 pages. Author and institution index. 
Paper. Free. 


This listing of 530 doctoral dissertations covers 
the period from 1946 to 1973. It compliments George 
D. Selim’s compilation published in 1970 by the 
Library of Congress, American Doctoral Disser- 
tations on the Arab World, 1883-1968, although 
there is some overlap. It is interesting to note 
that in the last quarter of a century there were 
more than half as many dissertations on the Arab- 
Israel area as there were on the whole Arab 
world during the 85 years prior to 1968. Shulman’s 
listing is divided by subject into: Palestine Before 
1948, Zionism and Related Jewish Nationalism, 
The State of Israel, The Palestinian Arabs and 
Minority Groups, and the Arab-Israel Conflict. 
Each of these is subdivided into useful categories 
such as -Arab Refugees, Arabs in Israel, Israeli 
Nuclear Policy, and under Israel, into more than 
twenty items. There is also an author index and 
an index of degrees by institution. Columbia, New 
York University and the University of London 
have granted by far the largest number of PhD’s 
in these areas, many of which have subsequently 
been published and are now well known in the 
literature of the field. 

Most entries are annotated and in those which 
treat of larger subjects such as American-Soviet 
relations, the United Nations or the Commonwealth 
and the Middle East, chapter numbers or other 
indications of relationship to Israel or the Arab- 
Israeli conflict are indicated. Notation is given of 
where each item is abstracted in Dissertation Ab- 
stracis International (DAI), Microfilm Abstracts 
and Dissertation Abstracts (DA) with an order 
number for acquiring thesis copies from Xerox 
University Microfilms. The list, from which titles 
may be ordered individually in hard or paper cover, 
or in 35mm positive microfilm, would be an in- 
valuable core collection for center libraries spe- 
cializing in the Middle East. 


A Don Peretz, State University of New York at 
Binghamton. 


Taur BirtH or Nations, by Philip C. Jessup. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1974. 361 
pages. $14.95. 


Philip C. Jessup, the distinguished authority on 
international law, US Representative to the UN, 
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Ambassador-at-large, and Judge on the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, has written a memoir which 
should be of interest to students of international 
affairs and particularly to those concerned with 
the Middle East and North Africa. While the 
memoir is not confined to the Middle East, but 
deals, for example, with Korea and Indonesia, as 
well, Judge Jessup has much to say about the "birth" 
of Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, Somalia and Israel. 
The chapter on Israel (Chapter 7) has special sig- 
nificance because of the róle which Ambassador 
Jessup played during the period of 1947-1949 when 
Israel was “aborning.” Students will be much in- 
terested in the Jessup account of the events leading 
to the partition resolution of November 29, 1947, 
and the legal meaning of that resolution as a recom- 
mendation of the UN General Assembly. They will 
also be much interested in his account of the 
events of May 1948 leading to the proclamation of 
Israeli independence (May 14), instantaneous rec- 
ognition by the US within eleven minutes, and 
the embarrassing position in which he found himself 
at the UN, as did other members of the US mission 
to the UN. Despite his abiding admiration of Mr. 
Truman as a "great" US President, Mr. Jessup 
has serious reservations concerning "surprise" di- 
plomacy. Many will share this view. 

This memoir, like all memoirs, may have its limi- 
tations, but the author has checked his memory of 
events with the records of the Department of State 
and the US Mission in New York in the interest of 
historical accuracy. The book is written with sound 
scholarship and on the basis of wide diplomatic ex- 
perience during the period covered. Both well- 
balanced in point of view and well-written, the 
volume makes for profitable and easy reading. 


A Harry N. Howarp, Bethesda, Maryland. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF PRE-THIR- 
TEENTH-CENTURY TURKISH, by Sir Gerard 
Clauson. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1972. 
xlviii + 989 pages. $82.00. 


This monumental lexicographical endeavor, a 
hallmark of Sir Gerard's indefatigable scholarship, 
may suffer traumata with the passage of time, from 
changes in thought, advancements in knowledge 
and methodology, but it will be a tome that will 
not gather dust on the shelves of Turcologists and 
historical linguists so long as their studies thrive. 

To utilize the Dictionary well, a complete study 
of its introductory sections is essential, and ideally 
after digesting the content of Sir Gerard's Turkish 
and Mongolian Studies (1962). The "Preface" 
(pp. v-xxxi) is divided into sixty-six informational 
subsections. Of these, numbers one to eight con- 
cern special historical and linguistic aspects of the 
Turkish language, including a note on the split 
of "standard Turkish" and “1/r Turkish.” (Words 
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cited from the latter are drawn from Ashmarin’s 
Thesaurus linguae Tschuvaschorum (1928-50). 
Chuvash is useful as a source for information on 
the phonetic structure of certain “standard Turkish 
words” (p. v).) 

The compiler states: “I have endeavoured to 
include . . . all the words known to have existed 
in the earliest known standard Turkish languages, 
that is Türkü, Uygur, including Uygur-A, Old 
Kirgiz, Xàkani, Oguz, Kipgak, and some minor 
dialects, prior to the Mongolian invasion at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. . . ." (pp. v- 
vi). Undoubtedly his most challenging purpose 
was “to establish the original meanings of all 
words . . . and trace their subsequent semantic 
evolution by illustrating each word by a quota- 
tion, or series of quotations, of passages in early 
texts in which they occur" (p. vi). 

In "The System of Transcription" (pp. vii-x) 
Clauson writes: “There is, of course, no means of 
discovering exactly how Turkish was pronounced 
between 900 and 1200 years ago. . . ." (p. vii). 
Vowels are problematical, and this reviewer is 
disturbed by the use of the same transcriptional 
symbol, k, for both the unvoiced, postpalatal “k” 
and the velar "k" (see the consonant table (p. 
viii)). 

Two obvious slips are “Osmanli,” on page xxi, 
which should read “Osmanlı,” and “Kazgari’s” on 
the inner fold of the book-jacket should be 
"Kas£ari's," 

"The Arrangement of Words in the Dictionary" 
(x-xiii) is not so difficult to master as it appears 
at first blush. It does circumvent transcriptional 
problems, avoid repetitious entries and facilitate 
word-finding. 

The worth of the Dictionary is greatly in- 
creased by its readable, detailed entries. Several 
hundred of these were examined using the original 
sources. Accuracy prevailed. Nevertheless and 
undoubtedly, errors will be found within the covers 
of so large a work, but, in reference to them I re- 
peat Sir Gerard’s quote, and his translation from 
Kasgari: "yazma:s atim yağmur yanilma:s bilge: 
yanku: ‘the only shot that never misses is the 
rain, the only scholar who never makes a mistake 
is the echo’ Kas. III 379, 20” (p. xxxi). 


A Harop R. Batrerssy, State University of 
New York, Geneseo. 


FoLKTALES oF ARABIA, by L. E. Leipold. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: T. S. Denison and Company, Inc., 
1973. 130 pages. Illus. by Howard E. Lindberg. 
$4.25. 


The six tales in this collection are familiar stories 
out of The Arabian Nights: “The Genie and the 
Fisherman,” “The Three Princes” (usually entitled 
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“Prince Ahmed and the Peri Banu”), “The Ad- 
ventures of Sindbad the Sailor" (all seven), "Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves,” and “Aladdin and 
His Wonderful Lamp.” An illustration heads 4. 
first page of each story and each voyage of Sindbad. 
The language is simplified and unadorned; strange 
names and construction have been removed except 
for the basics, such as "Baghdad" and "Ali Baba." 
These features along with the large print and 
sturdy binding make the book fitting as an ele- 
mentary school reader. Without being nearly so 
lengthy as most versions of The Arabian Nights, 
this little volume will introduce children to the 
stories from which "flying carpets" and “Open 
Sesame" became commonplace. Almost too com- 
monplace for, unfortunately, the matter-of-fact tone 
of the stories and the unimaginative illustrations do 
not compare with the exciting, mysterious versions 
of the tales which children delight in. Since numer- 
ous, beautifully illustrated editions of these stories 
are available for different reading levels, it seems a 
pity that a text prepared for school use should have 
the appearance and flavor of so many other school 
readers. 

One purpose of the book could be to introduce 
children to Arabian culture. If so, one would hope 
that teachers recognize the diverse origins of the 
stories—Indian, Persian, Egyptian—and certain 
national elements (e.g., the Persian New Year on 
page 16; the story misleadingly begins "In the land 
of the Arabs . . ." though it takes place in Shiraz, 
Persia). Children should know that these stories be- 
long to many Middle Eastern peoples (and in 
their present form to English speaking peoples as 
well), and not to those of the Arabian Peninsula 
alone. It is best, however, to accept the tales in 
their own element, for an attempt to make them 
exemplary of Arab culture might only perpetuate 
stereotypes that were created by the same stories 
when they became popular in the West a few cen- 
turies ago. They were called “The Arabian Nights 
Entertainments"—let them entertain still. 


A Domoruv P. Caruart, THE MipptE East 


INSTITUTE. 


MippLE East AND NORTH AFRICA MARKETS REVIEW 
1973-74, ed. by Hars J. Budig and Mehmet Suer. 
Eppirg: Gower Press, Ltd., 1973. 724 pages. No 
price indicated. 


This coherent and logically organized book places 
at one's fingertips a wealth of useful information 
compiled by Gower Economic Publications Re- 
search and Editorial Units. In the Foreword the 
editors note the increasing demand for accurate 
information on the area and state their goal of 
combining general, economic and advertising data 
to meet this need. Seventeen Arab countries plus 
Cyprus, Iran, Turkey and (interestingly) Greece 
are treated in the book, representing a market oí 
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200,000,000 people. Conspicuous in its absence is 
the State of Israel, although Pakistan and Afghan- 
istan are also omitted. 

Phe brief general information section provides 
a listing of important abbreviations, explanations 
of the Islamic and Iranian calendars and helpful 
aids to understanding various comparative economic 
indicators such as those which appear in charts 
dealing with population, GNP, GNP/per capita, 
growth rates, the importance of agriculture, foreign 
trade summaries and exchange rates. Eight pages 
of colored graphs are also included. 

Part One contains a general and economic survey 
of the area by country under such headings as 
Government and General, Development Policies and 
Performance, Agriculture, The Oil Industry, Other 
Industries, Foreign Trade, Import License System, 
Finance, and Transport and Communications. The 
data assembled, though brief, will prove especially 
helpful to readers unfamiliar with the countries 
examined. Part Two lists the region’s commercial 
media, also by country, and provides information 
on the availability, frequency and cost of adver- 
tising via the press, cinemas and television and radio 
networks. 

Should the editors follow through on their stated 
intent to update the volume annually, this work will 
become a useful addition to the library of any 
individual or enterprise with an economic interest 
in the area. 


A Charles Shufeldt, The Middle East Institute. 


Qatar INTO THE SEVENTIES. Doha, Qatar: Ministry 
of Information, Government of the State of Qatar, 
1973. 143 pages. Maps. Illus. Address inquiries 
concerning distribution to either the Ministry of 
Information, Government of the State of Qatar, 
Doha, Qatar, Arabian Gulf, or any Qatari em- 
bassy. 


Qatar: A Forward LookiNG COUNTRY WITH 
Centuries OLD TrapitTions, by Bernard Gérard. 
Paris: Editions Delroisse, 1974. 144 pages of 
photos. 36 pages of text. Text and captions under 
photos in English, French and German. Map. No 
price indicated. 


There are few countries in the Middle East less 
known than Qatar. This Arab state, which declared 
its full independence from Great Britain in August 
1971, has thus far received scant treatment in the 
literature. One finds a paragraph here, a chapter 
there and now and again a brief article but, to date, 
not a single scholarly monograph on the country in 
English. The two works at hand are therefore 
especially welcome: together they provide more 
insight and information about Qatari society than 
any single work extant. 

Qatar into the Seventies is essentially a handbook 
and is most valuable as a reference. There are brief 
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chapters on The State, Foreign Affairs, The Gov- 
ernment, Information, Public Security, The Capital, 
The Interior, Municipalities, The People, Petroleum, 
Education, Vocational Training, Social Welfare, 
Labour, Public Health, Decentralisation, Public 
Utilities, Agriculture, Infrastructure, Diversifica- 
tion, Development Planning, Finance, Commerce 
and Communications. The data provided under 
these headings constitute a veritable encyclopedia of 
facts and figures about the shaykhdom. The useful- 
ness of the text is enhanced by numerous color and 
black and white photos that depict traditional and 
modern aspects of local life. 

Readers will find the handsomely produced 
Qatar: A Forward Looking Country with Centuries 
Old Traditions an appropriate companion piece to 
Qatar into the Seventies. The most distinctive 
feature of the volume is its superb collection of 141 
color photographs, most of which appear in print 
here for the first time. Included are numerous 
pictures of Doha (al-Dawhah), the capital city, and 
such less familiar sites as al-Khawr, Khawr al- 
‘Udayd, Rayyan, al-Rüways, Wakrah, Zubara and 
the oil and industrial centers of Dukhàn and Umm 
Sa'id. These and other photos have been arranged 
very effectively to convey the theme of continuity 
amidst change. Thus, one finds on one page a 
picture of the age old Arab apothecary—a herbalist 
in the s«g—opposite the scene of a surgeon at work 
in the modern operating room of Rumailah Hospital 
and, elsewhere, pictures of wooden sailing dhows 
alongside those of giant oil tankers. Portraits of 
pearl divers, Bedouins, falconers, farmers and 
fishermen are interspersed among pictures of stu- 
dents undergoing technical training, a collection of 
rare and ornately decorated Qur'àns in the Doha 
Public Library, ancient artifacts housed in the 
Oatar National Museum, and numerous projects 
underway to diversify the economy. The photo- 
graphs are followed by a narrative text entitled 
"A Brief History of Qatar" which will be appreci- 
ated by those studying the country for the first time, 

In sum, both books are significant and very 
useful contributions to what one hopes will become 
a growing body of literature on Qatar—a country 
that plays an important róle not only in Arabian 
Peninsula and Gulf affairs but, increasingly, in 
international petroleum and financial circles as well. 


A John Duke Anthony, Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, The Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies, Washington, D. C. 


A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
PERSIAN TEXTBOOKS, INCLUDING BiLINGUAL Dic- 
TIONARIES, POETRY AND PRovERBs, by Ibrahim V. 
Pourhadi. Washington, D. C.: Imperial Em- 
bassy of Iran, 1974. Cultural Department Publi- 
cation Series, No. 1. i + 15 pages. Paper. No 
price indicated. 
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This slim volume is the first English bibliography 
of textbooks for the study of the Persian language. 
Selections include works on Persian grammar, dia- 
lects and colloquial Persian helpful to both begin- 
ning and advanced students of the language. The 
brief listing of bilingual dictionaries, selected poetry 
and proverbs further enhances the value of the 
bibliography. 


A AZAR Farani, The Middle East Institute. 


Les SUPERSTITIONS Au LIBAN: AsPEcTS PsvcHo- 
SocroLociQuES, by Mounir Chamoun. Beirut: Dar 

. el-Machreq Éditeurs, 1973. Tables. Illus. Appen. 
Bibl. Paper. No price indicated. 


Mounir Chamoun's study is the fourth in the 
“Hommes et Sociétés du Proche-Orient" series edi- 
ted by Sélim Abou, and an excellent addition to 
the collection. Recognizing that superstition has an 
ethnographic and sociological, as well as a psycho- 
logical dimension, Mr. Chamoun has designed his 
study to examine the many facets of the relation- 
ship between superstitious beliefs and practices 
and the daily life of a broad cross-section of the 
Lebanese Maronite population. 

Mr. Chamoun selected two mountain towns and 
two nearby villages for his survey of superstitious 
beliefs and practices. Using town registries, he 
selected samples of both the "resident" population— 
those families which spend the entire year in the 
town—and the “summer” population—families which 
return to the mountain town for the summer 
months, although they may have lived in Beirut 
for over thirty years, By sampling both populations, 
Mr. Chamoun is able to compare the superstitious 
beliefs of the “rural” population with those of the 
“urbanized” families. Superstitious beliefs and prac- 
tices are also disaggregated by age, sex, education 
and class (occupation). 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution of this 
‘monograph is its comprehensive inventory of 
superstitious beliefs. Each of the 1,384 respondents 
was asked to recount superstitions which he held or 
which were held by those belonging to his social 
group. Mr. Chamoun then distilled the vast catalog 
of superstitions to four broad areas: those pertain- 
ing to (1) the life cycle, (2) the animal world, (3) 
the inanimate world and (4) the world of spirits. 
Within each broad area, beliefs are further cate- 
gorized. Beliefs pertaining to the inanimate world, 
for instance, include those related to food, clothing, 
utensils and such miscellaneous objects and phe- 
nomena as wood, photography, rain and the inevi- 
table horseshoe. In addition to the inventory of 
superstitious beliefs, some of which are recounted 
in story form in an appendix, the author also em- 
ployed projective tests on a subsample of the pop- 
ulation in an attempt to fathom the individual and 
psychological aspects of superstition. 
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There are problems with this volume—both 
methodological and analytical. A clearer statement 
of how the samples were drawn would be helpi, 
as would a copy of the questionnaire(s) which Mr. 
Chamoun used. Analytically, each superstition is 
counted as a separate phenomenon, and its inci- 
dence (that is, the incidence of its being mentioned 
by respondents) is compared for different groups of 
the population. Àn attempt to interrelate the various 
superstitions, both within and between the four 
broad categories mentioned above, would indeed be 
useful. 

But these reservations are secondary. Mr. Cha- 
moun has conducted a most interesting study, and 
its presentation in this monograph is informative 
and provocative. 


A Roxann A. Van Dusen, Social Science Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C. 
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The ‘Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations 
in the Holy Land. Ed. by Michael Avi-Yonah. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973. 
$25.00. 

Land of the Bible. By Paul S. Newman. Photos 
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Gibson Co., 1974. 57 pages. Illus. $3.95. 


Biography 


Abit al-Hasan al-Ash'ari [On ‘Alt ibn Ismail 
al-Ash'ars (8737-935), Muslim Theologist]. 
By Hammiidah Ghurabah. Cairo: Al-Hay’ah 
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1973. 203 pages. Bibl. £E0.14. 

Dh& al-Rummah, Shar al-Tabtah wa-al-Hubb 
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Cazalis. Paris: Gallimard, 1974. 180 pages. 
27.00F. 


Qàhir al-Zalàn [On Tàhà Husayn (1889-1973) ]. 
By Kamal al-Mallakh. Cairo: Dar al-Kitàb al- 
Jadid, 1973. 255 pages. Illus. £E0.40. By an 
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Rabia the Mystic and Her Fellow Saints in 
Islam: Being the Life and Teachings of Rabi ‘a 
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Press, 1974. xxv + 220 pages. Bibl. Indices. No 
price indicated. 
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ISLAMIC ARCHIVES 
Now in Custody of the Smithsonian 


The Committee for Islamic Culture is pleased 
to announce that the Islamic Archives it for- 
merly sponsored was transferred on June 14, 
1974, to the Smithsonian Institution. The late 
Myron Bement Smith started the Archives 
while studying Islamic monuments in Iran 
(1933-37). Until his death in 1970, Dr. Smith 
continued to augment the Archives through his 
own efforts as well as through generous coop- 
eration from scholars, teachers, and friends of 
the Near and Middle East interested in record- 
ing the richness of its culture and the genius of 
its builders, artisans, and artists. 

The Smithsonian has undertaken, as condi- 
tions permit, to advance the purposes of the 
Archives in accordance with the desires of Dr. 
Smith as expressed in Appendix A of his study, 
Investigation of the Use of Photodocuments in 
the Teaching of the Languages, Cultures, and 
Civilization of the Near East (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, June 


1970). 
The Islamic Archives consists of photo- 
graphs, negatives, photoprints, architectural 


drawings, field notes, and maps illustrating and 
documenting contemporary and historical cul- 
tures of the Near/Middle East and North 
Africa during the Islamic period. The Archives 


—presently numbering over 800,000 items, 
concerning Islamic culture, especially anthropol- 
ogy, archaeology, architecture, art, epigraphy, 
geography, and history—now may be consulted 
by scholars. The staff will endeavor to answer 
specific queries as fully as possible. Items that 
can be readily reproduced will be available for 
purchase (at cost of servicing). Written in- 
quiries concerning the Archives may-be sent to 
the National Anthropological Archives, Na- 
tional Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 20560. 

Now that the Archives is in the custody of 
the Smithsonian, the Committee of Islamic 
Culture considérs its responsibilities discharged 
and itself hereby dissolved. It is hoped that 
present gaps in the coverage of the Islamic 
Archives may be filled by contributions of users 
and friends sympathetic with its purposes. The 
Committee finally wishes to express gratitude 
to the Smithsonian and to Dr. Herman J. Viola, 
Director of the National Anthropological 
Archives, for undertaking to maintain and ser- 
vice the Islamic Archives and to promote its 
further growth for the benefit of serious stu- 
dents of Islamic culture. 


COMMITTEE FOR ISLAMIC CULTURE 
John A. Wilson 
T. Cuyler Young 
Katharine Dennis Smith 
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. THE VENTURE OF ISLAM ~- 
; Conscience and History © 
in a World Civilization s 
In Three Volumes 


Marshall G. S. Hodgson 


‘A monumental,.three-volume study, illustrated with maps and charts, 
in which the late Marshall G. S. Hodgson traces. and interprets the 
historical development of Islamic civilization from before the birth of 
Muhammad to the middle of the twentieth century. 







Volume |: The Classical Age of Islam. 
Volume Il: The Expansion of Islam in the Middle Periods. 
Volume Ill: The Gunpowder Empires and Modern Times. 







"A magnificent introduction -to Islamic civilization."—Muhsin 
Mahdi, Director, Center of Middle-Eastern Studies, Harvard University 
1974 Three-volume cloth set $60.00 
Each individual volume $20.00 


. FROM VILLAGE TO SUBURB 


Order and Change in Greater Beirut 


Fuad l|. Khuri 


In recent decades, suburban life has become one of the most visible 
features of Lebanese society. From Village to Suburb isa study of two 
communities near Beirut which have grown from one small village of 
about five hundred and seventy households to two suburbs composed 
of more than five thousand households. 

"This is a first-class piece of work by a man with all the linguistic 
Skills and ease of access of a native of the country, combined with a 
great sophistication in Western social science."—Lloyd A. Fallers 
1974 320pages Cloth $19.50 
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THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Edited by JOHN NORTON MOORE 
To aid attempts to arrive at a settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict, the editor suggests the 
utility of an international legal perspective in analyzing the problems. These three volumes of 
readings contain the best contemporary writing on the conflict, a discussion of alternatives for 
the.settlement of the dispute, and the primary documents necessary for in-depth research. 
Sponsored by the American Society of International Law 
$75.00 Pre-publication price until December 31, 1974; Thereafter, $85.00 (3-vol. set) 


A TACIT ALLIANCE 
France and Israel from Suez to the Six-Day War 
SYLVIA KOWITT CROSBIE 


Using in-depth interviews with the principal architects of the alliance, the author traces the 
development of the France-Israel friendship from its informal beginnings to its abrupt end in 
1967 during the aftermath of the Arab-Israeli June War. Ms. Crosbie studies the problem from 
the standpoint of the interplay of international politics as it affected the Middle East, at the 
regional level of the Arab-Israeli dispute, and in terms of the domestic politics of the two 
partners of the alliance. 

Studies of the Middle East Institute, Columbia University $13.50 


AFGHANISTAN ~- 


LOUIS DUPREE 
The ancient land and the modern nation of Afghanistan are the subject of Louis Dupree’s 
sweeping narrative. His purpose is to identify the major patterns of Afghan history, society, 
and culture as they have developed from the Stone Age to the present. Mr. Dupree’s encyclo- 
pedic account is divided into four parts: the land, the people, the past, and the present, and 
contains more than 100 maps and illustrations. The book includes an epilogue on the possible 
effects on Afghanistan's future of the coup d'état of July 1973. $22.50 


THE TUNISIA OF AHMAD BEY, 1837-1855 


L. CARL BROWN 
This is a case study in modernization as well as an historical-survey of Tunisia in the mid- 
nineteenth century. In addition to recapturing in a narrative history the age of Ahmad Bey and 
the political class over which he ruled, Professor Brown fits the Tunisian story of these years 
into the broader historical context of change imposed by the West on the rest of the world. 
Princeton Studies on the Near East $20.00 


TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1943-1945 
Small State Diplomacy and Great Power Politics 


EDWARD WEISBAND 
“|i presents a detailed and absorbing account of what went on in Turkey during World War II 
on the political and economic fronts, and of the delicate diplomacy by which Ismet Inonu ‘ 
succeeded in keeping his country out of the hostilities. The author has used every kind of 
written source, as well as interviewing many of the people who played a part in the story.” : 
—Geoffrey Lewis $14.50 M 
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